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We.Wa t Agents 


LIVE 


Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer— 


in cities and towns where we are ntt at present 
represented. An agency for this progressive 
ind up-to-date type ewriter carries with it a dig- 
aified and profitable position for high class 


Correspondence 
Course 


Mathematics, English, Psychology 
Pedagogy, History, Geography 
Natural Sciences, fusic, Drawin 
and Shorthand for Teachers anc 
Progressive Pupils. Candidate 
thorougtly prepared for Teachers’ 
and Civil > Service Examinations 
Send for catalogue. 


THE CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


men. We eid oar, agents to achieve success Dr. A. C. Staley, Director í 
and exten eir field as their development 
warrants.: We seek to make it worth while 40 East Randolph Street : CHICAG 


lor good men to remain with us permanently. 
Previous experienco neither essential nor o 
jectionable. The Oliver agency can be carried 
on in meg pe with other business in some 
localities. ší you arethe kind of man we are 
seeking, we will enter into details by corres- 
pondence on receipt of your inquiry. 


The 
Spencer-Whitman 


The Oliver 
Center 


Typewriter 


100-200 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. 8. A Iwill accept nothing that all cannot have 


their counterpart of on the same terms. 


soir OMftes 
15 Queen carted ts “ Not till the sun exclades you 
London, Eo will I exclude you.” 


A Club House and Inn 
SUNSET EXPRESS || Piris may ide, sine ard 
The Transcontinental Train commune with their kind. 


Running Dally Between Lectures and Discussions of 
Vital Topics of the Day every 
NEW ORLEANS Monday and Thursday even- 


ing at 8 o’clock. 
SAN FRANCISCO Rational Services every 


SOLID, WITHOUT CHANGE Sunday morning at 10 o’clock. 
Ovar tae Send in your name for Membership 


Southern Pacific | 725 cumi Arme os" 
Sunset Route 


A Train of Superior 
Equipment 
Combination, Observation, 

Library, and Buffet Car 


Double Drawing Room and 
Pullman Standard Sleepers 
and 


Latest Design Dining Cars 


Ingersoll Beacon | 


A Spicy caste Monthly at go cents a year, 
5 cents a number 


Devoted to Science, Free Thought and the + 
Gospel of Reason and Good Cheer, in contrast 
with the “foolish forms and cringing faiths" of | 
theology. 

Organ of the Ingersoll Memorial Association 
of Chicago. Edited by Wm. H. Maple. 


The Neatest Rationalistic Magazine 
Ever Issued 


The BEACON is a friend to all liberal pub- 
lications and organizations, One and two cent 
postage stamps taken. Subscribe now. Each 
number is worth the price for a year. 

INGERSOLL BEACON CO. 
164 La Salle S&. Chicago 


Inquire 
238 CLARK STREET 


i & Sugg ILL. 


Commencing Sunday, Jan. 7, 


The Spepeer-Whitnap 
Gepter 


Has a Message for You 


Every Sunday, 8 P. M., at Fraternity (Dewey) Hall, 
70 E Adams St. (Opp. The Fair) 


Liberal Discourses 


“GOSPEL CLEARING HOUSE” 
A CHURCH OF CONSTRUCTIVE IR-RELIGION. 


We offer you the eloquence of clear, clean thinking. 

We waste no time trying to kill off Christ, God or the Devil. 
We appeal to graduates from that plane. 

We shall from time to time publicly criticise the morning ser- 
mons of orthodox and liberal preachers when worth while 
for us to turn upon them our search-light of rational analysis. 

SEATS FREE TO ALL. 


SOCIETY HEADQUARTERS 
Phone Calumet 308 2238 CALUMET AV., CHICAGO. 


“The Moods of Life” 
A VOLUME OF POEMS 


WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD 


Associate Editor of “Tomorrow” 


A collection of verse which is attracting attention among those 
who are looking for new poetry. The author has been a contributor 
to American magazines for several years, and is well known as a 
poet of modernity with a remarkable gift of imaginative expression. 

12 mo. Cloth; Go'd title; 184 pages. 


$1.00, Postage 10c extra. NOW READY. 


For Sale by Booksellers everywhere, and 
THE ROOKS PRESS, 
535 The Rookery + + + Chicago, Ill 
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CENTER 


Lecture Bureau 


2238 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago - ~- Illinois 


John Martin Kantor, Mgr. 
'PHONE SOUTH 308 


Write for Speakers, Subjects and Dates 


J. M. KANTOR. Circulars Sent Free on Application 


W. F, Barnard: -Lecturer and Poet. Author of “Moods of Life” 
and other volumes and one of the foremost liberal speakers of 
the day. 


Subjects:—"The Significance of Tolstoy,” “The Spencer-Whit- 
man Ideal,” “Humanism,” “Fellowship,” “The Religion of the Fu- 
re and that gem of thought and oratory, “The Beauty of 

eath.” 


Grace Moore:—Associate Editor "“To-Morrow” Magazine, is a 
woman of deep philosophic thought and insight and a ready 
speaker. 


Subjects:—"Desires yet to be,” “The Dangers of Safety” and 
other topics forcefully and entertainingly presented. 


Parker H. Sercombe:—Founder of the Spencer-Whitman Cen- 
ter, Editor of “To-Morrow” Magazine and pioneer in The Free- 
Thought movement, 


Subjects:—" How to Live,” “Herbert Spencer,” “How to Vote," 
“Co-operation,” “Studies of Mexico,” “Cosmic Philosophy,” “Walt 
Whitman,” ete, 


W. H. A, Moore:—One of the few among the Colored race who 
stand pre-eminent before the American people. Mr. Moore's poetry 
has struck a responsive chord in the hearts of his fellow-men and 
his audiences show that sincere words spoken by black | men are 
just as pleasing as those uttered by white men. 


Subjecta:—"The Stranger Aspects of American Life,” “Race 
Problem Literature,” “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” etc. 


John Martin Kantor:—Lecturer and Monologist, is well known 
to the public as a reader and Interpreter, also as lecturer on mod- 
ern topics, 

Subjects:—‘“Ilome,” “Divine Healing.” “Religious Teachers,” 
“The Spencer-Whitman Center," “Graft and Grafters,” “The 
Beauty of Pain," ete. 

Other well known students, thinkers and orators are under 
arrangement with the Spencer-Whitman Lyceum. 


Write for Illustrated Circulars. 
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A REV E L ATION 
RHYTHMIC BREATHING 


You may have read books and essays galore on the subject of breath- 
ing. 

But it’s safe to say that you've never read anything like “The Law of 
The Rhythmic Breath,’ the notable series of articles by Ella Adelia 
Fletcher, beginning in December Nautilus. 

These articles present, in a scientific way, many deep, occult truths 
that have a direct practical bearing on the physical health and well- 
being of every one. 

These teachings involve a knowledge of the Law of Vibrations, or the 
basic law of the universe. : 

The first article in the series is entitled “Breath is Life.” The sec- 
ond will be “The Master-Key of Creation,” to be followed by “How to 
Find the Master-Key,” “How to Use the Master-Key,” etc., etc. 

The separate articles all relate directly to the one great subject, “The 
Law of the Rhythmic Breath.” ! 
DO NOT FAIL TO READ THESE ARTICLES. 

They present to you the opportunity of a life-time. 

Send 50 cents now for 13 numbers of The Nautilus, (to the end of 
1906); or send 10 cents for a four months’ trial subscription. Address 


The Editor, Elizabeth Towne, 
Dept. 34 L 2 o Holyoke, Mass. 


A Book of Verse 


WILLIAM (H. A.) MOORE 
“The Poet Who Sings” 


Mr. William Moore is regarded by many the greatest 
poet of the colored race. His book is entitled “Some Verses ” 
and will be done on genuine Japanese Vellum in Gold, Red 
and Peacock Blue and beund in undressed limp Brown 
Leather. Decorative Jnitial and Antique type will be used., 
500 copies to be sold by subscription only and each copy will 
be numbered and signed by Mr. Moore. The subscription 
price is $3.50, and may be forwarded to 


FRANK M. MORRIS 
at his Bookshop, 
171 Madison Street o Chicago, Ill. 
before the 28th of February, 1906. The Book will be published 
on the 31st of March, 1906. 


Mention “To-Morrow” Magazin: 


The Business End. , | 


Franklin and Paine. 


“To-Morrow’s” heroes 
for January are Benjamin 
Franklin, who was born 
January 17th, 1706, and 
lived eighty-four years, and 
Thomas Paine, who was 
born January 29th, 1737, 
and lived seventy - two 
years. 

The picture of Franklin, 
no doubt the greatest intel- 
lect ever produced in Am- 
erica, adorns the front 
cover of this Magazine, and 
‘the picture of Paine, the 
author of “Common 
Sense”, “The Rights of 
Man” and “The Age of Reason”, occupies space on this 
page. 

Franklin, besides being the High Priest of the printers’ 
art and the cannonized saint of the electrical profession, 
has by his common sense inventions touched more house- 
holds than any other man. Franklin excelled as a literateur 
and a philosopher, and his letters while Ambassador at the 
Court of the Louise’s, are to this day held as models of 
diplomacy. The world has scarcely produced another so 
versatile a mind able to excel and become pre-eminent in 
all fields, with perhaps the one exception of William Morris, 
the English manufacturer, poet and artist. 

“To-Morrow” chooses these two as its heroes for January 
for the reason not only of the great works they have accom- 
plished for humanity’s sake, but because they were liberal 
and advanced thinkers of their day and as much removed from 
dogmatism and superstition as their epoch would permit. 
Both friends of George Washington, both were skeptics, and 
both were strong factors in producing American independ- 
ence, it being believed by many that it was Paine’s hand 
which made the original draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

In any event, this honor lies between Paine and Jefferson, 
the latter also a liberal and one of “To-Morrow’s” heroes for 
April. 

Whether Paine drafted the Declaration of Independence 
or not, he was the Author Hero of the American Revolu- 
tion, for it was his pamphlet, “Common Sense” that incited 
the spirit of revolt and showed the way for its accomplish- 
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ment. Paine was pure intellect. He was no emotionalist, 
and were he alive today, we would be glad to make him an 
honorary member of the Spencer-Whitman Center. 

“To-Morrow’s” heroes for February will be Abraham 
Lincoln, John Ruskin and Ernest Haeckel, the latter living, 
and though aged, still a Professor at the University of Jena, 
recognized as the greatest living scientist and constructive 
iconoclast. 


Be kind always. Be gentle when necessary. Be tender 
sometimes. 

Those who are ever afraid of failure will never succeed. 

A subscriber writes: “I must have “To-Morrow to-day in 
order to be happy the day after.” 

You can sometimes afford to deceive a friend, but never 
an enemy. 

“To-Morrow” is one vear old, that is, ““To-Morrow” has 
a past. 

It is better to love two people than to hate one. 

Someone says that to. subscribe for “’To-Morrow” to-day 
is to take time by the forelock. 

The man who woos with gifts must take it for granted 
that all women have cortizan instincts. 

We cannot too quickly forget to remember an injury. 

Our promise to make “To-Morrow” better than yester- 
day is made good by our Janaury number. 

The woman who exploits her. sex ever so delicately is 
- a grafter. 

Always remember that the wrongdoer is your brother. 

Success cannot always be measured by results, for the 
quality of intention must also be considered. 

N. B.—All mail addressed to Herbert Spencer and Walt 
Whitman at 2238 Calumet Ave. is opened by Sercombe 
Himself. 

Sociologists Attention! If man waiting for elevator looks 
up, he wants to go down. If he looks down, he is waiting 
for it to go up. 


“To-Morrow” is for people who have not left their futures 
behind them. 


To stand alone is to stand on air. 


Herman Koehn contributes an article for February on his 
Doctrine of “Rights.” He says there is no such thing. 


The congregation of the Spencer-Whitman Center will 
hereafter hold forth every Sunday evening at eight o’clock 
in Fraternity (Dewey) Hall, No. 70 East Adams St., Chicago, 
(opposite The Fair). Seats are free to all and the subject 
for Sunday evening, January 7th, will be “Tyranny.” Mr. 
Sercombe will also analize the morning sermon of Rev. Frank 
Gunsaulus. (One Broad Pair of Stairs to the Hall.) 
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Hugh Pentecost of New York will contribute an alive 
article on “The Tyranny of Family Love” for our February 
unmber. 


Jacob Loeb will tell us in February “How to be useful 
Though Educated.” 


¢ 


Lyde Parce Robinson will commence a serial article in 
“To-Morrow” for February on “The History of Human Mar- 
riage.” 


Parker H. Sercombe will contribute for February an ap- 
preciation of the courage of the late Abram Brokaw of Bloom- 
ington, who though a millionaire, had the stamina to resist 
all forms of display, gluttony and elaborateness and live the 
Simple Life on three hundred a year to the end of his days. 


THE EPIC OF LOVE. 


Do you seek understanding? Then why not know the 
law of love? You can live without knowing the law. You 
can love without knowing the law. Fishes, birds, tigers, 
men, have all used the eye for millions of years without know- 
ing the theory of vision. 

We now know the theory of vision and we know the law 
of love, but it is not what you thought. 

Once we thought the world was flat because that is the 
way it looked to us. We must also look all around the world 
and all through the universe and obtain the knowledge of 
many men in many ages before we can know the law of 
love. 

Love was in the world before man came, before there 
were plants or animals, before there was even air. For 
many ages love was merely attraction, cohesion, harmony, 
reproduction, but time advancing and vegetable, animal and 
human organisms appearing on the earth, they sought each 
other out, and this was love. 

The amoeba enfolding the atom wafted to its embrace and 
assuming character and color according to its influence; the 
sponge fast to the racks, but reaching out its fiberous gauze 
to ensnare floating particles into becoming a part of itself; 
the fish in its ecstacy, distributing its spawn for the per- 
petuation of its race; the wailing of the swaying elm at mid- 
night, its branches rising, and falling, thus distributing its 
pollen and drawing the life juices into‘its trunk; the writh- 
ing vine secking to connect the earth with the sun; the call 
and echo of the wolf signaling his mate, and the consent of 
the bashful primitive first girl, are all various forms of 
love. 

All those influences in nature which make for stability, 
harmony, equilibrium. mental, physical and social balance, 
are manifestations of the great law of love. 
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Influences which tend towards upbuilding, developing, 
creating, perpetuation of species, of thought, of ideals and 
organisms, are all forms of love. 

Hate, criticism, unkindness, all tend towards destruction, 
dissolution, disintegration, death. 

Love is constructive, never destructive. 

Nature’s method of progress is to constantly eliminate the 
inharmonious, the sluggish, the over-used and the under- 
used. She seeks equilibrium—peace. 

Love will not live in bondage or slavery. 

Give it fetters, rules, laws, limitations and it is no more 
love but it will pretend. 

Let fall the chains and the cringing, vain, hypocritical, 
dogged thing will take on a glow of beauty and irresistable 
charm. 

All sorts of foulness, all morbid conditions in atoms, stars, 
ponds, people and putrifactions result from confined units 
urging to be set free. 

Only those who are great enough to trust to the end, 
tolerate to the end, demand nothing, insist on nothing and 
make no rules for others, will ever be truly loved. 

Nothing more gentle than a sleeping thunderbolt; the 
sigh of Vesuvius at peace. A regal Lion of a summer 
afternoon playful and dainty as Daphne, curls on his side and 
in the transports of tender love laps the mouth of 
his mate. His eyes have the soft glow that only comes when 
power surrenders to passion. 

She is exquisitely feminine, untamed and uncontrolled, 
“less guarded than ever yet more guarded than ever.” She 
denies not his carresses, the game is sweet to both. Her 
velvet paw at peace to its tip with the melting drows that 
steals her to him, taps softly his burly snout, really to feel 
in her sensitive palm somewhat more of the hot breath that 
conquers her. ` 

The soft delights of June converted in an instant to the 
frigid terrors of December can scarcely symbol the un- 
earthly roar and thundering growl, as springing to his feet, 
his eyes aflame, his muscles tense, his tail lashing the air, 
he passes in a second from angel to fiend as a slight rustle 
of leaves at a hundred yards betrays the bushy head of a 
rival, only part visible, watching, crouching, creeping, but 
just mounted to the edge from the gorge below. 

The first roar was all. The other wastes no breath on 
growls. This brute “Juan” had met rivals before and won. 
They had both been victors else they could not have been 
here now. Neither one bounds or springs in the air nor 
wastes the slightest effort in preliminaries, but cat-like and 
close to the ground, so,close that their bodies almost drag, 
they approach each other like lightning; they approach with- 
in twenty feet, not in direct line but in a slight curve to the 
left, and stop. 

For an instant what a human tableaux! 

Brothers of the same race—there are tears in the half- 
groan of “Regal,”—his farewell to the love of a moment since, 
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as with hell in his eyes and a demon’s jaws, still low on the 
ground, he dashes straight for the other’s throat. 

This is no economic struggle, death for the other is the 
prize for each. 

A thousand hopes dash through Regal’s mind as he 
plunges forward. “Ah! wait for me there,- I’ll come to you 
Leona! these giant paws are invincible, this one combat 
more and then peace for us always. I know the trick so 
well he cannot avoid me,—he turns his head slightly—now 
for him! Once my fangs are sunk around his wind-pipe 
I will hold on if it takes all the night to strangle him. I 
will sink my teeth in his throat and drink his blood. Once 
I get my hold he may do his worst. I will hold on no matter 
what comes, no matter who. Should he struggle to the edge 
of the precipice there will be no release in store for him, 
I will hold fast. In the fall I will keep him underneath and 
fall upon him and dash his body upon the rocks and still 
hold fast until his foul body has made its last convulsion.” 
He dashes low, sure—Oh! so sure of his mark, but Juan 
suddenly turning his head outward, Regal only secured a 
side hold, too, far back—so far, that had he not suddenly re- 
leased it, Juan would have turned underneath him and ob- 
tained the fatal advantage he had hoped for. Leaping for- 
ward to avoid Juan’s rush he met him on the turn upward 
and with open jaws. “Now for his throat!” But Juan’s pow- 
erful jaws, fully open, dropped close to his bosom for pro- 
tection and while he fiented to crush Regal’s paw, quick as 
a flash he turned and sunk his fangs into Regal’s throat. 
Juan’s jaws had hardly closed as with convulsive quick- 
ness Regal drew back and up just in time to save his wind, 
and leaving two ugly wounds in the thick covering of his 
throat. 

Do not tremble Comrade, This is not your fight, Leona 

- yonder is not your loved one. These are not Don “Pedro” and 
Dion “Ganzalo” fighting for the favor of a Courtazan. These 
are Lions they are not young men. What made you think of 
young men? What made you think of Roscoe Conkling en- 
during torments for Kate Chase Sprague? What made you 
think of Wm. E. Corey and Mabelle Gilman? This is animal 
passion, not human love, for see Icona as she crouches there, 
her eyes aflame with interest, her haunches high, her face rest- 
ing low on her paws. Alert, supple, intense, she utters not a 
sound. She creeps and glides to a place of advantage as the 
terriffic fight proceeds. She is terrible. She is cunning. 
She is the cause and the symbol of the horrible battle. They 
move toward the precipice in their fearful struggle. She is 
full of interest—intensified interest, for well she knows that 
the survivor of the combat is winning the right to be the » 
father and protector of her children. 
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MARGARET, 
Our To-Morrow Baby, 


Although only a year old this wonderful child is 


believed to understand the relationship of phenomena, 


and to know a synthesis from a jig saw. She is 
acquiring cosmic consciousness, developing social effi- 


ciency and coming into harmony with the Universal 
Postulate. 


To-Morrow dawns on its second year of existence with an in- 
crease to ninety-six pages and on account of strenuous demand it is 
enlarged just big enough so that it will no longer go easily into 
your overcoat pocket. You can become a member of the To-Morrow 
family for one dollar a year, and get a fine fountain pen free in the 
bargain. 


To-Morrow 


For People who Think 
PUBLISHED BY TO-MORROW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


PARKER H, SERCOMBE, MANAGING EDITOR 
WILLIAM F. RARNARD GRACE MOORE 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
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Publisher 


2238 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in Chicago P. O. 


Volume 2. JANUARY, 1906. Number 1. 


Beginning with 1906, To-iforrow makes a new departure along 
the line of hero worship, and will devote its front cover each month, 
and othcr interior space, to portraits of the world’s thinkers, re- 
formers and radicals, 

Among those whose potraits will adorn the front cover to com- 
memorate the months of their anniversaries will be Lincoln, Vol- 
taire, Paine, Jefferson, Tyndall, Darwin, Garrison, Franklin, Thoreau, 
Shelly, Spencer, Huxley, Haeckel, Ingersoll, Morris, Ruskin, Whit- 
man, Beecher, Altgeld, Humboldt and Henry George. 


To the thoughtful person 
the death of Marshall Field 
Jr., while playing with a 
“new gun,” is a most start- 
ling arraignment of the 
common sense of our leis- 
ure class who, in the face 
of great responsibilities, 
economic and domestic, 
still persist for diversion, 
in “harking back” to an 
epoch when death dealing 
weapons were necessary 
for obtaining game for food 
and for self protection. 

If it is true, as an- 
nounced, that Marshall 
Field Jr., met his death by 
accidental discharge of a new automatic gun, if the thousands 
and millions of dollars which he and his father were reaay 
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to spend to safeguard him from dangers and pitfalls of every 
kind and variety, if the affection of his large circle of friends 
and the tender love of his own immediate family were not 
sufficient to impress his responsibilities and the need of 
discretion in the choice of playthings on his mind, then the 
Field millions are for naught to thus buy only failure in the 
family. \ 

To become an expert money maker, a colossal trader, is 
small comfort when this kind of success is achieved at the 
expense of failure to implant high ideals in the minds of ones 
offspring. l 

Had proper parental instruction and proper tutelage been 
employed in moulding the mind of young Field —and, of 
course had his father understood his needs he was able to 
purchase for him any environment that he saw fit —surely 
the tendency of his intellect would have led him into loftier 
channels of thought and recreation. . 

Expert educators will bear me out that when properly 
taught, it is just as easy to cultivate a love for the use of the 
hoe, the trowel and the spade for employment in the delicate 
and beautiful recreation of gardening, as it is to acquire r+- 
actionary and perverted tastes for cigarettes, midnight din- 
ners and death dealing weapons; or had some of the Field 
millions been employed in stimulating in his son a love oi 
philosophy, of science, or inspired him with sufficient love 
for his fellow men to cause him to make a rational study of 
the human race; or had he withdrawn his mind from profit 
getting sufficiently to understand the beauty and art to Le 
found in acquiring the use of tools, and stimulated the abil“ y 
to design and create beautiful objects in wood and meta!, 
all the tendencies of mind that caused his son to drift into the 
prevailing habits and customs of the leisure class would have 
been obliterated and in place of death, the father would now 
be in a position to contemplate a living soul willing to 
serve, balanced in mind and body, beautifying and uplifting 
the world because he loved IT and not self, and by his de- 
votion glorifying himself and his race. 
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But our merchant prince has done “even as you and I,” 
‘and educated his family, not in accordance with the known 
science of education, not with the idea of giving to the 
world a well rounded man in mental, physical and socia! 
equilibrium, not attaining for him the HIGHEST which his 
money could easily buy, but like the other weak children 
of earth, he taught him to decorate his mind as he clothed 
his body ; in the prevailing fashion, and he has his reward. 


THE CHRISTMAS TURKEY GRAFT:---No other phe- 
nomenon better illustrates the tendency of our race than the 
ever advancing graft principle that underlies both organized 
and unorganized Christmas giving. 

To be in the fashion, to do as others do, to outdo others, 
all of these tendencies of our epoch are year by year be- 
coming more highly exaggerated, more commercial, more 
competitive, more obnoxious. 

The slum-district saloons outdoing each other in their 
free lunch offerings, competing for patronage on a basis of 
how much each is willing to give away for nothing, find their 
prototype in the Presbyterian church that sends around its 
notices from house to house, “Car loads of provisions given 
away this year,” or the Baptist church's flaunting notice: 
“More turkeys given away this year than ever before,” or 
the Salvation Army’s appeal: “Twelve thousand Christmas 
feasts to be eaten by families in the privacy of their homes,” 
or the disgusting trafficking of the Chicago news papers col- 
lecting funds and disbursing gumbo soup, purely for graft, 
purely for increase of subscriptions, nothing more. To what 
base uses have we come! ` 

Is there any one so dull these days that they do not ob- 
serve that the motive back of these offerings is simply a 
scheme to attract patronage, a form of common, low, dull, 
sordid graft? What do these givings amount to, any way? 

The total amount that the Salvation Army will give this 
season will not amount in money to the profit of Marshall 
Field from his ribbon counter, and President Forgan of 
the First National Bank could give the total amount dis- 
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pensed by all the Presbyterian churches in the city put to- 
gether, and it would make so small a hole in his income that 
it would not be noticed. All the Chicago Christmas dinners 
furnished this year by the Chicago American could be paid 
for with the price of the furnishings of a single room in the 
one hundred thousand dollar mansion which President Eckles 
of the Commercial Bank has just built in Oconomowoc, and 
the bar room of Mrs. Potter Palmer’s hotel yields a bigger 
annual income than all the holiday gratuities of all the Chi- 
cago orthodox churches and newspapers combined. 

It must be that these Christmas turkey grafters find it 
profitable to keep on hoodwhhking the people by giving them 
two cents every time they make twenty thousand dollars, or 
else why do they continue the deception? f 

One would almost think the turkeys would get ashamed 
of themselves for participating in such a manifest fraud. 

What can we say of the preacher’s spiritual state as he 
writes up a circular to be sent around among his flock, 
reading in large headings, “Carloads of provisions given 
away this year,” etc. 

It is the free lunch graft pure and simple. It is bidding 
for patronage, whether church, newspaper, or saloon, entirely 

„unmindful that its educational result is invariably to produce 
beggars, hypocrites and thieves. 

While Carlos Montezuma, the rational Apache Indian, 
is calling in ringing tones for discontinuing reservations and 
the withdrawal of government aid to Indians; this to prevent 
his race from losing their independence and manhood, our 
churches and newspapers and free lunch counters are each 
year making startling advances in means which tend to 
the degeneration of the masses, all for profit under the pre- 
tense of generosity. 

The printed boast of the Salvation Army, that they fed 
twelve thousand people last year, and that they expect to 
find many more who have sufficiently degenerated during 
the past twelve months, reminds one of the avarice of the 
undertaker. ae 
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The more we feed the greater our glory. 

The more there are to feed the greater our glory. 

The more degredation the greater our glory. 

The harder we work the more converts to acceptance of 
charity, the greater our glory. 


The chaotic, unmanly and degenerate state of mind of 
the Salvation Army lads who make their living by standing 
on street corners with well browned papier mache repre- 
sentaticns of Christmas dinners crying: “Remember the 
poor,” “Help fill the basket,” etc., is not one whit more 
noble or less destructive than sitting in the rear of a saloon 
dealing cards in a gambling game, for both occupations tend 
rottonward. l 

Ten million people in the United States are living in pov- 
erty; perhaps one hundred thousand of these are in Chicago, 
most of whom will accept free Christmas dinners from one 
source or another, the entire cost of which is a mere bagatelle 
compared with the annual earnings of any one of the large 
department stores, banks or prominent business firms, all 
of whom while pocketing their millions of annual profits 
will flatter their egotism, bunco the masses and prepare for 
another year's graft because they flauntingly give one tenth 
of one per cent of their earnings without being forced to 
judgment and execution by those they have robbed. 

AT YOUR PERIL.—How few understand life or realize 
that every pathway, every avenue of thought and action, is 
taken at our peril. 

Everything we do we do at our peril, because so sensi- 
tive is our mental, physical and emotional organization, that 
exercise of any of these, tends to build up and make us 
strong and powerful in the direction of the tenaencies 
brought into action. 

Not only is the way always perilous in the positive sense, 
but in the negative also, for our power of growth is indeed 
so limited that immediately we concentrate in any one direc- 
tion our blood supply, nerve force, and mental interest are 
attracted to that one channel to the exclusion of all else. 

The ambitious musician compelling himself to hours of 
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practice each day, the youthful orator concentrating his 
powers on the goal of his ambition, the astronomer searching 
the stars, the chemist finding affinity with atoms and glob- 
ules, the statesman, the engineer, the gambler, the preacher, 
the thief, the drunkard, the clubman, the parent, the cap- 
tain of industry, are all examples of momentun? and con- 
centration in a direction which so completely absorbs their 
power of growth as to disable the possibilities of high at- 
tainment in other fields. 

Each thought, each act, each emotion, then, is a move- 
ment or at least a part of a movement in its own direction, 
which if persisted in develops a momentum to which all 
other powers and :aculties must pay tribute. 

Choose then at your peril. 

Choose selfish aims and environments and nature’s sys- 
tem of gradual advancement will eventually develop your 
disposition into a maelstrom of conscienceless avarice. 

On the other hand choose comradeship, choose living for 
others instcad of for self, choose the environment wherein 
you may gradually learn to live with others and for others, 
wherein your heart and soul may be exerted for the benefit 
and uplift of the whole community instead of for self alone, 
and without preacher or baptism you shall gradually discard 
the unworthy parts of you and without other effort or 
thought you shall become that of which the Nazarene only 
dreamed when he preached of the brotherhood of man. 
The thief is your first apostle of mutual ownership. 

HEROES WANTED.—One hundred and fifty years ago 
the loins of our country were giving forth the heroes of 


1776 and no one dreamed that Thomas Paine, Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, John Randolph and 
George Washington should be among those chosen to break 
down forever the scoffs of political tyranny and establish 
democracy on a practical basis. 

Political freedom is attained, chattel slavery has been 
disposed of by a later band of patriots, and now a call goes 
forth to the ends of the earth, a cry that will not be hushed; 
a demand for democracy in its completest sense, economic 
and domestic. 
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The call goes out for heroes, for leaders, and they must 
have all the daring and fierceness and unconquerable spirit 
that has characterized those who have wrought for democ- 
racy in the past. The enemies of social and economic 
democracy employ weapons none the less destructive, none 
the less deathly and in no way less torturing than the im- 
plements which the destroyers of freedom forged for use 
on our revolutionary ancestors. 

Though living under the label of democracy, we are 
oppressed on all sides by tyrannies, social, domestic, eco- 
nomic, traditicral. 

THIRTY-FIVE KINDS OF TYRANNY. 

These tyrannies having descended to us from past ages, 
when no form of democracy was known; in fact the very 
fabric of our social customs are interwoven so completely 
with the forms, methods and precedents of despotism that 
it will take hundreds of years of real democratic living to 
gradually sift out the taints and hereditary blemishes of 
tyranny. 

There are more than thirty different varieties of every- 
day tyranny which modern leaders, modern heroes are now 
called upon to overthrew. 

In the first division we have 
Official tyranny, 

Military tyranny, 
Judicia! tyranny, 
Clerical tyranny, 
Educational tyranny, 
Proprietary tyranny, 
Institutional tyranny, 
Ceremonial tyranny, 
Domestic tyranny, 
Parental tyranny, 
Prison tyranny, 
Hereditary tyranny, 
Social tyranny and 
Economic tyranny. 
Add to these the Tyranny of Precedent, 
Tyranny of Belief, 
Tyranny of Inspiration, 
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Tyranny of the Dead, 
Tyranny of Tradition, 
Tyranny of Appetite, 
Tyranny of Conventionalism, 
Tyranny of Radicalism, 
Tyranny of Sex, 
Tyranny of Love, 
Tyranny of Fashion, 
Tyranny of Manners, 
Tyranny of Poverty, 
Tyranny of Riches, 
Tyranny of Wisdom, 
Tyranny of Fear, ] 
Tyranny of Gossips, 
Tyranny of the Envious, 
Tyranny of Ignorance, 
Tyranny of Infants 

and worst of all, The Tyranny of Self. 

To begin at the last, no influence stands out so strongly 
against the progress of the human race as self tyranny; viz.: 
the manner in which each one of us attempts through self- 
direction to destroy the automotism of nature and guide our 
acts into channels and byways that we are in no way intended 
or fitted for. Not only are all our futile struggles against our 
God-given natures purely a waste of time, but the way 
in which we resort to chemicals and drugs and thereby de- 
stroy the automatism of our being, is another simple mani- 
festation of the crude manner with which we have imbibed 
the spirit of democracy in its application to our physical 
organisms, and permitted ourselves to submit to the tyranny 
of drugs and medicines instead of applying the democratic 
remedies of outdoor air and healthful exercise. 

From time to time the various forms of tyranny will be 
taken up in these editorials. The tyranny of poverty, of 
riches, of fashion, of success, of appetite, of tradition, will be 
duly touched upon showing that not only in our intellects and 
hearts we are not truly democratic, but considering the tra- 
ditional origin of our manners and customs inherited from 


an age of despotism it would be a miracle if we were. 
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THE PRIZE CONTEST.—The original objects of To-Morrow’s 
publishers in offering prizes for the best answers to the question, “Why 
is To-Morrow the most vital publication today?” were: 

First: A desire to bring out the fact that tt ts the most vital 
publication. C 

Second: To secure in this way somewhat of a statistical knowledge 
as to the number of people who are able to recognize Impersonal Phi- 
losophy when they come in contact with it. 

Third: For purposes of our own we desire to get the benefit of 
the best phraseology and forms of expression by which to present our 
message. 

As already explained in these columns, we were not seeking praise. 
We did not want to be jollied, we want to be understood. 

Our aim is to study humanity individually and collectively from 
the point of view of a man from Mars, with no more personal interest 
or bias, in favor of our manners, customs forms ceremonies, than we 
have in studying the habits of ants and bees. 

We have previously made use of these terms, but find that those 
who have considered them thoughtfully and really understand the breadth 
of meaning implied in this mental attitude are exceedingly scarce if 
we are to judge at all by the character of the answers in the prize 
contest. 

To cast aside all traditional interpretation and judge of our most 
cherished forms, ceremonies and customs purely from the standpoint 
of science, is a revolution of thought so great that Lut few persons are 
capable of assuming the attitude, especially when applied to beliefs 
that have become a part of their own lives. 

Suppose we declare that government can be best administered by the 
House of Representatives and favor doing away with both the Sen- 
ate and the President. 

Suppose we should advocate a plan that would mean the‘ discontinuance 
of gold and silver as money. 

Suppose we show that our much revered jury system is merely a 
relic of an antiquated economic and political ideal. 

Suppose we should recommend doing away with all laws and powers 
for the collection of debts. 

Suppose we advocate that all laws.for punishing theft should be wiped 
off our statute books. 

Suppose we declare that jails and all other forms of punishment for 
criminals should be abolished. 

Suppose we favor an education that should. consist in nothing more 
than learning to love your work, live simply and think rationally. 

Suppose we should favor a new marriage law whereby mutual attrac- 
tion for each other should be the only force depended upon to hold 
couples together. 

Suppose we favor children being segregated away from their always 
incompetent parents and brought up by expert educators. 

Suppose we should favor the abolition of all forms of tyranny. 

Suppose we advocated the limitation of wealth so as to make it im- 
possible for ten per cent of our population to own ninety per cent 
of the property. 

Suppose we believe it should become incumbent upon those of great 
money making instinct to exert their faculties for the benefit of 
society as a whole instead of for self. 

NOW. suppose all of these hypotaithes were sound and that To-Morrow 

was the only magazine in the world to advocate them; it still would 

not be the most vital publication. 

To-Morrow only becomes The Most Vital Publication as it is 
able to show the relationship and interdependence of all the phenomena 
herein dealt with. It onl becomes viral as it indicates the automatism 
ef universal law, as it plays upon these phenomena and it is The Most 
Vital Publication only as it indicates the universal cosmic principles 
true throughout all time and space, in the light of which these phenom- 
ena are held up to scrutiny and thus proven true or untrue. 
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In a few matters the impersonal viewpoint has already become al- 
most the universal habit of thought. In the matter of the shape of 
the earth; though it appears flat to us personally, we agree that it is 
round. In relation to the sun rising and setting, though it appears 
to come up and go down, we know its relation to the solar system. In 
our attitude towards the wonders of chemistry, physics and other sci- 
ences, the impersonal attitude has been almost universally accepted; 
but in the study of man, his habits, customs, forms, and ceremonies, the 
mental attitude remains almost strictly personal that is, each person 
judging from the standpoint of his likes, dislikes, tastes, training and 
environment, but it happens that in this field of speculation impersonal 
and disinterested thought is more necessary than in all others combined. 

Not only does a study of material science prove that it is abso- 
lutely essential to establish fixed principles for guidance, but the ap- 
plication of these principles further establish the great truth that they 
are universal and applicable to the minutest subdivisions of human life, 
personal, social and political; and the office of To-Morrow MAGAZINE 
as a vital publication, shall be to point out these universal principles, 
draw conclusions in accordance with them instead of in accordance 
with tradition, and make application without fear or favor to every 
problem of human existence. 

The prizes in the contest have been awarded in accordance with 
the aptness with which the contestants have understood and stated these 
principles, and are as follows: 

First Prize, twenty-five dollars, Maude Jacobs, Sigourney, Iowa. 

Second Prize, fifteen dollars, Martyn Johnson, Chicago, III. 

Third prize, five dollars, Geo. B. Williams, Frackville, Pa. 

Among other contestants whose answers deserve favorable mention 
are the following in the order of their excellence: 

Wyatt Millikan, Frankfort, Kans.; H. W. Francis, Chicago; Zene 
Spurrier, Kingman, Kas.; Joel Richardson, Hayesville, Ia.; Ernest 
Morehouse, Chicago; Margaret Huddleston, Washington, D. C.; Jessie 
W. Brabant, Traverse City, Mich.; Walter Hurt, Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
Arthur E. Steele, Chicago. 

The answer of the winner of the first prize is given below in full, 
also extracts from the answers of Martyn Johnson and Geo. R. Williams». 
the winners of the second and third prizes. The answer of Zene Spur- 
rier, of Kingman, Kans., while not a.prize winner, is written in good 
verse and appears on ancther page in this number, and the answer of 
Wyatt Millikan of Frankfort, Kans., is so excellent, that while it is 
not a prize winner, it will be published in full in the February number 
of this magazine. 


Dear Editor, 

“To-Morrow” is the most vital publication to-day because it seems 
to be the only publication which attempts the classification of all Human 
phenomena as manifestations of certain unvarying natural laws. 

It is the only publication which points out the affiliation of events, 
circumstances and forces and indicates their relation to primal law. 

“To-Morrow” is unlike other publications in that it employs a system 
of rational thinking which it applies to every problem discussed in its 
columns, whether “High Finance,” “Indian Education,” “Special Pri- 
vilege” or “Child Culture”, all of which are submitted to the scrutiny 
of the same general principles. 

“To-Morrow” is vital in that its principles are not for one class of 
citizens, nor for the people of one time or nation, nor for one type of 
mentality but for all people for all time. ; ; 

Other publications have not based their conclusions upon any 
systematized method of reasoning. Their ideas do not hang together 
since they are not guided by basic principles, but by prevailing manners, 
customs and traditions. They treat all questions under contemplation 
as isolated problems. as if unrelated to other phenomena. ; 

The opinions they give generally have rise in prejudice or bias and 
are therefore unreliable, changeful, full of inconsistencies and contra- 


lictions. ae ; 
' Other publications discuss Human problems from the egoistic or 
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personal view point, and their conclusions are biased by class or self 
interest, colored by early training and environment, while “To-Morrow” 
discusses these problems from the impersonal view point and in this way 
sees them in their true proportions and in their true relation to them- 
selves, the universe and to society as a whole. 

The minds that are back of “To-Morrow” are cosmic in their 
conceptions, viewing humanity as an organism, composed of units which 
as brothers look forward to a “To-Morrow’ when racial needs and in- 
dividual needs will be unified so as to form but one problem. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mauve Jacoss. 


Extract from answer of Martyn Johnson the winner of Second 
Prize: 


_ „As I take it, the purpose of To-Morrow is to arouse in the in- 
dividual the COSMIC SPIRIT and thus lift us out of the impotency 
of our inaividual selfness ‘So soon as I, the individual, realize that 
I am also a symbol of the whole, I am filled with harmony. It is only 
in relation to the whole that I live and move and have my being. 

To-Morrow has the organic conception of the universe, it realizes 
that each individual has a peculiar function to perform and that it is 
only in the performing of this function that the individual has vdlue 
or meaning. Happiness or success can never be found on the individual 
basis, nor through special privilege. They are found only by identifying 
the individual life with the life of the whole. Salvation is but the 
finding of this identification which gives infinite possibility of growth. 

Thus we lose our individuality in so far as it interferes with the 
larger life, that is, we lose our life but find it in terms of the whole. 

Once the cosmic conception is grasped everything becomes a symbol 
of the harmonious whole. God is revealed in a flower, yet more in a 
man and yet more in the life of a society. I believe that To-Morrow 
has this conception and that it catchés a glint of the Divine in every- 
thing, it judges the values of all things with reference to the whole. 

Thus To-Morrow reveals to the dissatisfied individual a new habit 
of ‘thought and of life in which he may forget his selfness and live 
his life in relation to the society about him, content to perform his 
function in the life of the whole, and when he has attained to this 
frame of mind he has, to use a well worn phrase, “found himself.” 

This, then is why To-Morrow is the most vital of the publications 
of to-day, it sees in the social unrest the way to social salvation through 
the individual. 


Extract from the answer of Geo. B. Williams, the winner of Third 
Prize: 


Because it has the organic conception of the universe, and realizes 
that each individual has a peculiar function to perform as part of the 
all. His various organs also have special functions, and he should 
specially understand this functioning in producing bodily health, and 
also the functioning of the organs which have perceptive, ideating reas- 
oning and powers, or which express outwardly to others the results of 
same on himself. 

Because it shows individuals how to make themselves really capa- 
ble and worthy parts of the all, instead of posing as the all, and fighting 
the laws of nature as well as everyone and everything else except them- 
selves. 

Because it is unalterably opposed to the effrontery with which the 
rights of the masses and poorer classes are openly defied and trodden 
under foot by graft and special privilege. 

Because it is opposed to all forms of special privilege, special di- 
vine right, special inspiration, or any form of monopoly, trust or graft 
whatever. No individual has any right to anything whatever that any 
other individual may not have on the same t:rms. 

Because it asserts that all men, women and children on this earth 
have certain equal natural and inalienable rights, among which are life 
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and the fullest liberty to utilize all their faculties and powers to make 
such life worth livins. 

Because it advocates the broadest possible liberty for man individ- 
ually and collectively, in ever pressing forward toward higher ideals, 
a more glorious, real worth and greater happiness. 

Because it understands that the proper function of public opinion 
as well as of all forms of government is the protection, defense and en- 
largement of individual liberty, the assistance of the individual in using 
that liberty to the best possible advantage, and the unsparing suppression 
of everything that is inimical to or destructive of individual liberty. 

It has no respect for public opinion or gossip that has been debased 
by preaching. It teaches a natural morality based on  unchallengeable 
laws, and which is not a mere outward form and pretense but the spon- 
taneous expression of the natural pure spirituality of an intelligent and 
loving soul, which spirituality is the cause of which true morality is 
the effect and outward expression. 

Because it discusses fundamental human problems and other prob- 
lems with strict impersonality, seeking for, finding and explaining the 
causes which alone can produce desired results in human betterment 
and increasing happiness. 

Because it asserts the unification of thought, the unification of 
knowledge, the unification of love, and the inseparable co-ordinate one- 
ness of these and all other forms of goodness. 

Because it advocates learning by doing, instead of by committing 
some unexplainable dogmatic uselessness to memory. If an individual 
learns by doing he will miss the terrible curse of being taught so much 
that is not so, and would be useless if it was so. He can learn thinking 
and reasoning by thinking and reasoning. He can learn to love by 
loving. Theory is good as far as it goes if it is sound and provable, 
but one can only fully know by doing and by experience. 

Because it insists on the absolute necessity for a vastly improved 
system of education in the public schools. 

Because it advocates reforms in the administration of justice and 
in prison management. 


Because of the comprehensiveness and unification of its thoughts, 
methods and aims. In these respects it has a breadth without shallow- 
ness and depth without narrowness which is unique. Nearly all peri- 
odicals have some single and special line of work. There is a division 
of labor amongst them. To-Morrow excludes nothing which concerns 
human betterment and individual happiness, It starts on a solid founda- 
tion of basic and fundamental natural truths, and deals with causes 
which produce well known effects. 


Because it teaches the unification of individualism and collectivism 
which are merely different phases or forms of the utilization of the same 
individual effort. The initiative is taken by individualism. 

Because in order to awaken and encourage an enlightened self interest 
in its readers, it has offered prizes for who can best grasp and most fully 
enter into the spirit of methods, aims and objects, and can most clearly 
state to what extent they do so. It wishes to know that it is under- 
stood, and that its readers are well qualified to be fully receptive of 
the saving knowledge ‘it imparts and benefit thereby. Other publications 
usually offer prizes for the solution of unimportant puzzles which does 
little or no good to the solvers, and is for the sole purpose of increasing 
the circulation and profits of the publication. 


Extract from answer of H. W. Francis: 


To-Morrow is. the most vital publication because it discusses vital 
questions in a lively, far-reaching way. The publications which discuss 
Mr. Rockefeller, the Trusts, etc, as if THEY were vital questions are 
confounding an effect with a cause and they are not reaching the real 
VITAL question. To-Morrow is vital because it seeks to discover the 
disease—the CAUSE— and to point out the way to eradicate it with 
application to the whole body politic and not to an individual only, 
realizing that the individual and the body politic must suffer together. 
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I opine the name To-Morrow was chosen not to mean that the 
Magazine does not deal with the questions of to-day—because it most 
certainly DOES do that—but because it cares nothing about yesterday 
except as yesterday points a lesson to be recalled to-day in order that 
we may profit by past errors and have a better to-morrow. 

While “Himself” claims the right to be himself he allows you to 
be “yourself;” and To-Morrow’s opinions are not influenced by adver- 
tising patronage or any financial considerations. The Editor and writ- 
ers tell what they think for your thought, but To-Morrow’s pages are 
open to you to disagree and tell why, and you are allowed to disagree 
with the Editor by which means the reader hears ALL sides and con- 
cludes for himself. Very often I do not agree with the Magazine's 
ideas, but they give me a point of view which had not occurred to me, 
and which while it may fail to convince me broadens my mind just 
that much. 

A thing is not good with To-Morrow because it is old; on the con- 
trary it is likely to be bad. 

It teaches the individual that he cannot be independent and happy 
through SELFISHNESS but only as the WHOLE are independent and 
happy. 

To-Morrow follows the lines of Evolution and seeks to trace all 
the different political phenomena by corelation back to CAUSE. To- 
Morrow not only talks—it THINKS; and if you read it, it will make 
YOU think. It is therefore THE vital publication of to-day. 


The answer of Joel Richardson: 


To those who are in touch with the spirit of the magazine, the name 
To-Morrow is prophetic of a new and better social order. 

To-Morrow is a magazine with a single purpose so broad as to com- 
prehend all the various reforms along the line of social regeneration. 

Drawing to its support the best and brightest minds of the present 
generation, and inspired by the wisdom of the past, it seeks to free so- 
ciety from the complexities of a false and vicious civilizaton, by a re- 
turn to nature and in harmony with the cosmic forc.s lay the foundation 
of an ideal Democracy. 

Persistent intelligent effort for the attainment of these ends renders 
the To-Morrow Macazine the most vital publication of the day. 


The answer of Ernest Morehouse: 


To the Editor—The most vital problem confronting the human race 
is the correct interpretation of the complex manifestations of that uni- 
versal potency designated as the “conservation of energy.” In the con- 
centration and dissipation of cosmic force is to be found the key to the 
explanation of all the processes of Nature. Alike in the rising sun, 
bathing the earth in its vibrations, in the growing vegetation, in the 
developed animal life and eventually in the mental life of man and 
his product—the social organism. 

The goal of this effort is to advance the evolution of mind to a 
point where it may formulate the law of universal energy; thus giving 
definiteness and accuracy to human judgement in its interpretations of 
nature—the only possible source of real knowledge. 

The present adolescent age of intellectual evolution gropes for reas- 
ons in a maze of feelings, sentiments and whimsicalities. Humanity 
surges along a tortuous zigzag towards the heights of reason. A false 
step, a hesitation, and the abyss of oblivion has claimed you as one of 
the unfit. 

Scientific philosophy seeks to attain such a knowledge of the nat- 
ural forces controlling all human activities, as will make it possible to 
conform to nature along the direct line of progress. As man is a 
part of nature, he must there find the buffeting of ages he has made 
slow progress in the most severe school of experince and every lesson 
has been dearly acquired. With the practical application of the de- 
ductions from cosmic laws the frictions of life should be greatly les- 
sened, as we will be more able to anticipate and avoid the errors which 
at present are only realized when we feel the touch of that implacable 
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law: “The survival of the fittest.” Words may not be substitutes for 
realities; the unfolding of the higher manhood must ever be a labor of 
mutual attrition, of self-development, and I believe Parker H. Sercombe 
had a deep conception of universal principles and their practical ap- 
plication to life, and therefore his magazine is a most vital publication. 


The Answer of Margaret Huddleson: 


To-Morrow is the beacon that lights the future! It is a truth- 
seeker, a philosopher, a free-thinker. It is a literary digest of the 
world’s best thoughts. It is a standard-bearer of Right! A vital 
magazine for the people and by the people. A stickler for tat largest 
Liberty for which our forefathers fought! It is a fearless arraigner of the 
wrongdoer. It preaches the democracy of industry and blazes the trail 
for moral, physical and psychological development. Character culture 
is its creed; it is father to the faithful, in teaching the beauty of the 
commonplace and the rationale of high ideals. It mercifully measures 
men by the Golden Rule and sets tne standard for the Utopia of our 
dreams. 

It stimulates industry, honor and ambition, expounds cosmic philos- 
ophy and teaches the universal brotherhood of man. It is like the 
ozone of out-of-aoors, you feel happier and mcre humane each time you 
come in contact with it. 

It is the gospel of unselfishness, the unification of knowledge and it 
possesses the uniqueness ot newness. Its editorial staff has few equals. 
The size, shape and color of the’ magazine is good and the price is right. 
Its ads.. are artistic and useful. The magazine tells its own story. 
In the language of a popular playwright: “It is not only up-to-date 
but UP TO THE DAY AFTER. 


Extract from answer of Jesse W. Barbant: 


To-Morrow is the most vital publication for today, because it 
reaches forth with keen discernment and tells us today, what tomorrow 
will yield. It champions causes which are bound to grow like all 
great movements lying dormant in an embryotic state, until properly 
launched on the great tidal wave of progress. Inductive methods are 
employed in its teachings whereby justice is lured to earth in the cause 
of universal brotherhood. 

The tocsin of reform is sounded whereby all nations without re- 
yard to color are given equality in this demccracy, of “Tomorrow,” while 
with sociological insight things are viewed as they are and not as 
they seem. 

It not only recognizes the changing order but is vitally instru- 
mental in the actual movement. 


The answer of Walter Hurt: 


As it appeals to my consciousness, To-Morrow is the most vital 
publication to-day because it reaches the heart of the cosmical verities, 
reveals the tremendous integrities of existence, and translates to hu- 

manity the real significance of being. This definition comprehends all 
that is incident to detail, and, being my individual interpretation of 
To-Morrow’s conception, scope and purpose, is necessarily correct so 
far as I personally am affected by its influence. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO THE READERS OF 
“TO-MORROW.” 


The “Nautilus,” an Advance Thought magazine of the first 
class, edited by Elizabeth Towne, price Fifty Cents a year, and 
“To-Morrow” Magazine, price One Dollar a year. When or- 
dered together both these magazines will be sent for one year 
to thase so ordering, for ONE DOLLAR. ORDER AT ONCE 
WHILE THE OFFER STANDS. 
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THE HOLIDAYS. 


“The recurrence of Christ- 
mas and the Holidays 
brings back once more a 
season of rest and rejoic- 
ing, which, with its repe- 
tition from the days of 
childhood till now, is full 
of dreams and memories. 
The waking on Christmas 
morning, the giving of gifts 
to loved ones, the dinner 
with its embarrassment of 
good things, the feeling of 
love and confidence which 
the occasion inspired—all 
these things, and others as . ae 
delightful, which accom- W. F. BARNARD. 
pany them, rise in the ` 


mind; and wet-eyed we sigh for the old days and the old 
heart. There is something in the Holidays which makes 
them dear to us in a peculiar way; and as we muse over 
it year by year, and do not wholly realize what it is that 
moves us, but muse and muse in tenderness and pathetic 
memory, we realize whatsoever there is left to us of the 
old feeling and the old glad life. 

It is a carping criticism, one feels at such times, to call 
attention to the fact that nowadays there is such an element 
of the mercenary in the giving bf gifts during the holidays. 
The old religious significance of the day almost lost sight 
of; and properly, one may venture to say; but the fact that 
gifts are given very generally in the expectation that they 
will be reciprocated, is one which it is painful to realize, but 
which we must admit with all of its significance. Put, ad- 
mitting that gifts are given, not in the spirit of giving, but 
in the spirit of barter and trade, what is the true significance 
of the fact? 

The holidays have a significance which is altogether pa- 
thetic. 
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We are dealers in merchandise today. The spirit of com- 
merce has taken possession of the common mind, and so 
habituated are we to its exactions and its ethics that we must 
wish to be paid for everything which we give. But, observe; 
we still give. We still purchase, and think that we purchase 
secretly ; we still anticipate the surprises of Christmas morn- 
ing; we still feel the old surgings of joy as the gifts which 
we have given are unwrapped and spread before dancing 
eyes of childhood or manhood and womanhood. That we 
hope to get something in return for our gifts, is true; but 
the fact that we give is the significant fact, and not the fact 
that we wish to be paid. We are still affected by the old 
Holiday spirit; but, because the demands of commercial 
life are laid heavily upon us, we forget, and Christmas is 
not wholly Christmas to us. The fault lies not principally 
with us, but with the conditions into which our lives fall, 
led hither and thither by the search for their proper expres- 
sions. 

When, on Christmas morning, we count our presents, and 
wonder. if we have given something to each person who has 
remembered us; when we count the cost of the turkey dinner, 
and almost suspect that we are insane in our general munif- 
cence, we are not principally exhibiting the traits which the 
critic would allege that we are; the sweetness of life is 
clouded with the bitter, that is it. We are still whole-souled 
and kind, but we are far away from our true life. It is infinitely 
pathetic, the state in which we find ourselves; it is at once 
` pregnant with memory and portent. 

In truth, the Christmas spirit is a normal spirit, per- 
mitted to us in the past of childhood and early life with but 
little alloy, but growing weaker as time passed, till adult 
life found us rather cold than warm at times, and rather ` 
calculating than free. Whenever circumstances have been 
favorable to it, the spirit of love and confidence and the 


spirit of giving have filled the heart of Man. We are in the 
world as experimenters. We do not know all the wisdom of 
life; we are too young to know it. We have found ourselves 
in part. Some day we shall find ourselves as a whole. 
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A state of society is to be on this earth in which all 
that is social in our natures will find free play and ample ex- 
pression. The Holiday spirit in its essence will then be our 
true spirit; and it will be a practical spirit, too. The les- 
sons of these pages in the past few months have been lessons 
of fellowship; the feeling of fellowship is permitted to us 
now under all kinds of restrictions, and it lives. What will 
be its intensity when the day comes in which the demands 
of common comfort and common life find expression to the 
fullest social life. Christmas with its longings for fellowship 
and its desires to give, is but the faint promise of a world 
which childhood and youth dreamed. What we are half 
ashamed of today will one day be our pride; what we blame 
ourselves for spending now we shall one day spend gladly; 
what seems to us now but a sort of amiable folly, will then 
prove to be the wisdom of life. Tomorrow has stood for 
fellowship, and those who shape its editorial policy are with 
tens of thousands of others committed to fellowship as a 
principle. I, for one, believe thoroughly in the practically 
of the Christmas spirit as the normal spirit of life, and look 
on beyond the struggling man of this day to the man of the 
future, whose life, normally social, will be one of giving and 
taking without a thought of pay. 


So, let men and women count their gifts and demand an 
equivalent for all that they give; we can see beyond the fact 
to its significance, and recognize in the spirit of the hour 
the promise and portent, however obscure, of a life in years 
to come and under fair conditions. 


Let us be glad that Christmas is still celebrated; let us 
rejoice over the Holidays; let us remember, and hope. Let 
us work. W. F. B. 


It is wonderful how closely the color of dollar greenbacks har- 
monizes with the cover of To-Morrow Macazıne, hence you will not 
disturb the unities nor offend our artistic s:nse by sending them in for 
annual subscriptions, 
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DESIRE AS A FACTOR. 
(The Desire to Give.) 


Nature’s superb line of 
beauty is drawn at the 
point where there is a de- 
sire to give, without refer- 
ence to any return. 

‘We see in the mother an- 
imal this mark of beauty. 
It’s instinct is to feed, 
nourish and protect its off- 
spring at any cost to itself. 
Its own needs and desires 
are of no concern to it be- 


yond the necessity of such 
nourishment and protec- 


g: 
a 


tion for itself as the nour- 
ishment, protection and SRR NE 
care for its offspring may exact. 

We might apply for our own use the lesson of indif- 
ference to self, as we see it in the mother dog, cow or horse. 
She gives, gives, gives. Iler only care is that the little 
creature she serves may not want or suffer. The mother 
animal, forgetful of all but that she cares for her own, lies 
down and gives birth, nourishes and fondles and provides 
whatever is within its human power to provide for its 
young, without the slightest apparent regard for itself indi- 
vidually, or any consideration of limitations of person or en- 
vironment. 

In the animal kingdom we sce this power and desire to 
give, without thought of self, beautifully anticipated and 
made ready for by the creative forces of nature. Provision 
is made in advance for sustenance, comfort and growth and 
the satisfaction and pleasure of normal, healthy, happy liv- 
ing. The animals without quibble or question, respond to 
the conditions and the laws of their being as naturally as 


the sun shines, 
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I think I could turn and live with animals, they are so placid 

and self contained, 

I stand and look at them sometimes an hour at a stretch. 

They do not sweat and whine about their condition, 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins, 

They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God, 

No one is dissatisfied—not one is demented with the mania ` 
of owning things. ' (Whitman.) 


If man were normal, natural and healthy, as the animals 
he loves, he would find as they do, his every need and 
desire fully anticipated and provided for. If the human race 
were only in the fullest sense human, it would have no need 
or desire for the overweening complexities and artificialities 
of its present day civilization. Man having grown away 
from the simple necessities of being, and coming to crave 
superfluous, ostentatious addenda which sicken and destroy, 
has lost the art and the joy of living. 

The desire to own has so largely taken the place of the 
desire to give that man is pitifully out of harmony with 
nature, for nature first of all gives, freely and without price. 
The Christmas season is possibly an improvement over every 
other season in that we have then the mania, not of owning 
but of giving things. But why have a mania at all? Why 
not be normal, placid and content as are the birds, the 
fishes and the dumb brutes of the fields and forests? Why 
not live our life as they live theirs, from the impulses of na- 
ture's loving desire to give? To just the degree that man is 
normal, wholesome and modest in his desires, desiring most 
of all to give, to that degree has nature provided for him. 

Not that nature bakes our bread or weaves the cloth and 
cuts and fits our garments, or that to fittingly and adequately 
provide for us she should do so, but that there is in existence 
just and suitable supply for every human need, The supply 
only ends where man’s selfishness begins; his unwillingness 
to share makes all the trouble. Inappropriateness of such ma- 
terial as man finds to his harfd is due only to his inadaptability 
and unnaturalness. It is as human beings become monop- 
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olists and inhuman, and therefore out of harmony with the 
natural order of things, that the seeming injustices and in- 
sufficiencies of nature assert themselves. Man’s ignorant 
discriminations and self direction are the unintentional but 
indisputable cause of all the peculiarities of environment 
which make charity and gift giving necessary. 

The mania of owning things is so all powerful as to blind 
us to the truth, beauty and perfection of life itself. Why be 
possessed of so much value, either when given or as received? 
Do we indeed enrich our friends cr ourselves by the attach- 
ment of names to things? After all is it either the posses- 
sion or use of anything material that truly satisfies, cr is it 
not that we find our joy in a reality far remote from things? 
It is due to excessive selfishness of human beings that 
they necessarily find their particular means for the expres- 
sion of usefulness in the giving of things. Were the sources 
and means of production at the disposal of all human beings 
equally, and no element of barter and sale anywhere to be 
found, the giving and receiving of gifts as expressions of 
affection between individuals, would prove less selfish and 
far more satisfying. 


So long as we have personal likes and dislikes we shall 
have need of the means to express them. But as we have 
become less personal in our tastes and mental attitudes and 
have so systematized the production and apportionment of 
things necessary to man’s comfort and welfare, we shall find 
more worthy and more effective means of expressing our 
human emotions and sympathies than by the giving of tur- 
keys, clothing, furniture and what not, one day in the year. 
As we grow in consciousness of the greater satisfaction to 
te derived frcm the contemplation and exercise of life 
principles rather than from mere possession of such things 
as houses and lands, stocks and bonds, diamond necklaces and 
pearl inlaid cigar cases, we shall also come into knowledge of 
the means wherewith to express our human love far more 
beautifully and effectively than we do now. Rather than 


give personally to only a few, we shall seek to give imper- 
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sonally to all. Recognizing that Nature’s gifts to us all are 
with the single objection that we in turn may give to all 
also, we shall have no desire to appropriate or own anything 
more than is necessary to make us of the highest service to 
our fellowmen. ae eS 

The most forlorn of all human beings at Christmas time 
is that person who says, “I have nothing to give.” What 
folly! as if one’s two arms warm with the flow of a life 
energy which the greatest minds of the world have utterly 
failed to account for, placed about the neck of a fellow cre- 
ature sick at heart, were not the most precious conceivable 
gifts. The next most wretched creature of whom we know is 
the person who says, “I have no one to love, I am alone in 
the world.” . Alone in a world peopled with millions upon 
millions of human beings, all born as we were and all travel- 
ling the same weary road! “No one to love,” yet every 
nroment love starved, hungry souled, despairing fellow mor- 
tals all about one! to feel one’s self apart, rather than a 
part of the great world in which one lives and moves, to have 
not the sense of kinship with all creatures, and the desire to 
serve them, with which life may be made more satisfying 
and beautiful than by any other relationship or desire, is 
truly unfortunate ; desolate indeed is that person. 

But there are a few more normal bodies who have awak- 
ened to the possibilities of kinship, love and service upon an 
entirely different basis than that of mere physical relationship 
and personal congeniality, beautiful as those are. Haypily 
they are conscious of the supreme fact that life witr all its 
difficulties and bitter lessons is the gift of gifts, ani that 
to know the normal life, to partake of it fearlessly, freely, 
fully, to understand and co-operate with it, to share it and 
radiate it with every breath that thev draw, is to forget dis- 
tinctions, forget conditions, forget pain and su*ering, forget 
self, forget everything but that—they love and are satisfied. 

G. M. 
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The Evis of Liberty: 


By Lizzie M. Holmes. 


PART II. 


Let us carefully examine the evil conditions which ap- 
parently have been brought about by the new freedom for 
women, and take up politics first, for it is here that the change 
is most marked. It is said that politics has corrupted women 
without being improved itself in the least. Then there must 
be something radically wrong. in politics. If it is something 
that contaminates the mothers of men, it cannot be very good 
for men. Men and women are human beings alike and what 
injures one sex will very probably do harm to the other. Poli- 
tics might be called the art of seating and unseating rulers. 
Perhaps we will learn in time that choosing rulers is an 
evil in itself and cannot be indulged in without more or less 
corruption. “I will rule over no man; I want no man to 
rule over me,” is a good motto for both men and women. 
Human beings will yet larn that control must come from with- 
in to be of any benefit. Outside restraint after all, never cre- 
ated a moral man. If somehow, somewhere the man does 
not develop the divine spark within his breast, which alone 
leads to a high and useful life, he never will reach the high 
planes. There is no other method, no other plan whereby 
he may be saved. Ee may be prevented from exercising his 
vicious instincts by forcible restraint, but he will never be 
made a good man by the process. So we will sometime 
learn that true government comes from within—that its seat 
is in the breast of each and every individual. Then we will 
cease dabbling in politics, a thing which is but another name 
for interfering with our brothers’ affairs and robbing them of 
their birthrights. If politics is not good for women it is net 
good for any of us. 

But the irreligion of modern society cannot be excused on 
the plea that religion itsclf is wrong. It may be true that the 
growth away from old church creeds is due to the modern 


craving for liberty and to women’s wider outlook. But is 
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this an unmixed evil? Is it not a hopeful sign that women 
are beginning to be influenced through their reasoning facul- 
ties rather than through their emotions? Adherence to creeds 
centuries old is not in itself a great virtue. True religion is 
something higher than loyalty to an old, crystalized guess uf 
our ancestors; it is an inward growth, an aspiration, a hope, 
a worship of the highest ideals. It does not consist in be- 
lieving certain dogmas, in a place of everlasting punishment, 
in impossible miracles, in any particular plan of salvation, or 
in petty doctrinal distinctions. To “love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy strength and thy neighbor 
as thyself” is the whole of true religion, and the people who 
endeavor to live up to this definition are not to be numbered 
by counting church members. That women are no longer 
blind followers of creeds and priests, does not argue they are 
irreligious. Genuine religion is really more widespread today 
than ever before, and the motives and aims of the people 
are higher. 


In industrial fields the mischief seems deeper and more 
irremediable. Women have taken the places of men to thcir 
own injury, and men, because of it, are leaping into vaga- 
bondage. Women are weakened and rendered unfit for 
wifehood and motherhood by the excessive strain which wage 
slavery entails. But what is the cure? We cannot expect to 
crowd all women back into private homes at this stage of in- 
dustrial and capitalistic development. If our industrial con- 
ditions were based on justice, it would not matter how many 
workers there were—the more the better. The more produc- 
ers, the more wealth, and the more general comforts, luxury 
and advantages would be. But our industrial system is not 
what it should be and not only women and children suffer, 
but men also. Too intense a struggle against overwhelming 
forces, distorts the natures of both men and women. It is 
truly painful to sce women grow hard, unscrupulous and 
brazen in the competitive field; to see them worn and 
shrunken by the terrific toil when they fail; to see their 
mannish airs when successful; to watch them growing mas- 


culine in looks and demeanor as they become accustomed to 
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the grinding routine of business or wage working. But it is 
equally sad to see mankind in general, stunted and coarsened 
by too intense toil and struggle. Business ought not to be a 
tug of war. “Making a living” ought not to be a fierce en- 
counter with deadly foes. To make one’s self independent in 
the world ought not to be a battle in which one or another 
must fall. There is no need of it all; the world is bountiful 
in natural resources; there are plenty of willing hands and 
inventive brains to turn it all into comforts and luxuries. 

We are still pursuing old, clumsy methods of proauctuon 
and distribution. As a civilized society we have learned 
nearly everything except how to be just. But we must learn 
that soon, or lose all that we have pained in many centuries 
of progress. When we have learned it, men and women will 
be free to choose their activities according to their abilities 
and tastes without invading each other’s rights. A free 
choice would soon determine whether it is an artificial law or 
a natural one which binds women to particular lines of work 
to the exclusion of other kinds. If we should find that women 
can do their best work and be happier and better as ad- 
juncts to a cookstove or a sewing machine, no doubt they 
will become willing attachments to these implements. But 
we may discover that there is no more reason for every wo- 
man being first of all a housekeeper and nurse than there is 
for every man being a carpenter and a gardencr before he is 
anything else. Under free and wise methods of production 
and distribution, children would never be forced to work be- 
yond the normal expression of their natures while learning 
and growing. So here again, the liberty that has apparently 
resulted only in coarsening women and injuring men, should 
expand until all mankind is free to work as naturally as the 
birds fly and animals run. No one would ever be injured by 
the natural, reasonable use of one’s powers and faculties, and 
no one would care to shirk such exercise of their abilities. It 


is not work which people dread, but drudgery and slavery. 


But the social evil, the terrible state of affairs which pre- 


, 


vails even in so-called “best society,” what can excuse that? 
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It all seems so inexplicable, so helpless. Homes are being 
broken up, husbands and wives are separating every day, 
marriage has lost its sanctity and the nuptial vows no longer 
possess any significance. 

What ought to be done? Shall we try to force a return to 
the old time ideals by passing more and severer laws against 
divorce? By excommunicating or ostracising the lax creat- 
ures who will not abide by the arrangements which go to 
form the everlasting bulwarks of society? 


We will find that impossible, too. We can never go back 
to an old condition when once the gigantic forces of evolu- 
tion have swept us out of it. We must go on to the end, 
whatever it is, and await another cycle in the great upward 
spiral of progress, 

And if we could? If it were possible, have we any right 
to try to purchase the stability of our old institutions with the 
sufferings of silent victims? True, we heard little outcry in 
those old days when a woman’s fate was irrevocably fixed 
by outsiders before she was old enough to know what it meant. 
We had peace, certainly, and our nerves were not outraged 
by the exposition of home tragedies in ugly court rooms. 
But this does not prove that there was no suffering. There 
were tragedies in those days. The secret history has escaped 
in the relieved sigh of many a dying mother, in the hidden, 
tear-dimmed words written in secrecy, in the dwarfed and 
stunted bodies and souls of children, in the crazed brains of 
both men and women. There were long drawn out agonies 
of endurance when there was no escape from a loveless union; | 
when innumerable children were born in hate and iniquity; 
when death was the only release from bonds that no legal 
ceremony could sanctify. 


The cry of the oppressed is never a pleasant sound; it 
troubles and annoys, and we would like to hush it when we 
can. But hushing it does not cure the wrong. If an institu- 
tion can only be kept sacred by forbidding its victims to cry 
out, let its sanctity be lost. If society can only be saved from 
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ruin and destruction by hushing the rattle of its chains, it 
would better not be saved. l 

But it is not all so hopeless. Society has within it the 
elements of its own security. It does not need salvation by 
sacrifice. Love is forever sacred, and it exists—not as the re- 
sult of ceremonies, institutions and legal bonds, but in spite 
of them. Whatever is truly sacred, requires no “keeping.” 
“What God hath joined together let no man put asunder,” 
but if God joins, man cannot put asunder, We cannot destroy 
the sanctity of love if we would, and we cannot make a 
forced union without love sacred, try as we may. 

In a recent editorial of a modern daily paper, comment on 
the President’s advice to all women “to be able and willing 
to perform the first and greatest duty of womanhood, to bear 
and bring up healthy, sound children numerous enough so 
that the race shall increase and not decrease,” are these words: 

“Laws for the protection of home may be enacted and en- 
forced ; fathers and mothers may be exhorted concerning their 
sacred obligations to the race; but does not human history 
teach the lesson so plainly that he who runs may read, that 
none of these things are necessary for the homes of the land 
that are founded on the highest and holiest emotions of the 
human heart?” 

And in answer to a German philosopher who said “while 
the republic endures there will be one monarch who will never 
be dethroned, and that is his majesty, the baby,” the editorial 
says: 

“But this would be nearer the truth had he said that ‘while 
love reigns in the homes of the republic,’ and he might have 
added, ‘when it does not, it ought to be dethroned.’ ” 

We will never reach quict by trying to force one when 
there is the real turbulence of suffering. We must have 
liberty, of expression, of action, of choice. The right will 
ever come uppermost whe nthere is sufficient free and 
unhindered agitation. The only cure for the evils of liberty 
is more liberty. 

When women have grown more accustomed to liberty ; 
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when through expericnce and suffering they learn what con- 
stitutes true purity and genuine peace, they will of their 
own accord seek and accept them. They will need no outside 
restraints or bonds to keep them from doing wrong. In the 
sunlight of freedom, they will grow upright as the flower and 
send forth blossoms to bless and enrich all mankind as nat- 
urally. 

Under the present new liberty, crude though it is, women 
are bewildered, they shiver in the rare, fine air and know not 
how to breathe it properly. But this does not prove that the 
air is not good for them. The invalid shrinks and gasps in 
the glorious, fine air of the mountains at first but he becomes 
strong and healthful in it. Many women have let go the 
old guards and fetters and have forgotten to create new sup- 
ports. They have drifted, been whirled into maelstroms and 
apparently lost. But the divine womanhood within, the es- 
sence of that lofty humanity which is to reign sometime on 
earth, is never entirely lost. The free woman will in time rise 
to a realizing sense of herself.. She ‘will not be coerced, re- 
stricted, threatened, but she will not waste herself. She 
will rear a standard of her own; she will cherish ideals loftier 
and purer than any that church, state or society have ever 
tried to enforce upon her, and she will grow to them. Noth- 
ing can detain her. Marriage will then be truly sacred, for 
love will be its only foundation. The woman. of the future 
will not value herself cheaply; she will not sell herself for 
wealth, position, fashion or influence—these things will have 
nothing to do with her marriage. 

Man need not fear for his happiness when this grand, new 
creature shall come to mect him. He will be loved as he never 
has been loved. And love shall inspire and uplift him, never 
drag him down or degrade him. 

This new woman can only grow under freedom. Statutes, 
creeds and institutions cannot create her. She must come of 
the divine spark within every human being, unfolding natur- 
ally in the sunshine of love and liberty. 
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In the Matter of Funerals. 


By Riley M. Fletcher Berry. 


This is the age of specialists. The press has presented 
to the public the working of machines, men and minds in re- 
lation to every known business or distinct profession in the 
world—with one exception. In giving the personal experi- 
ences of men and women of all classes and the whys and 
wherefores of their taking up and following out certain lines 
of work one has been omitted from the category. But why? 
In neglecting or overlooking the undertaker a glorious oppor- 
tunity has been missed, for at the rate and in the manner 
in which funerals of private individuals are conducted for the 
benefit of the public, written up afterward with detailed de- 
scriptions of burial robes, coffins, and lists of mourners from 
abroad, added to that of the pall-bearers——and such ac- 
counts read with morbidly eager interest, the profession of un- 
dertaking would seem to offer a most acceptable topic. 

Seriously, the optimist can only hope, so great a hold 
has such taste in this matter grown to have upon us, “us, 
the fools of habit,” that in this, as in other things, it may 
ultimately be proven “our little systems have their day, they 
have their day and cease to be,” for there is nothing which 
more distinctly proves a lack in modern civilization—a failure 
to eradicate every trace of pagan ideals than the relic of bar- 
barism called a “funeral.” 

Why should the going-beyond be celebrated if death is con- 
sidered a sorrow, “in equal scale weighing delight and dole?” 
For what is the regulation funeral but a celebration: a strange, 
unevolutionized combination of pride and sorrow? Even 
“Christians” bury their dead as if it were indeed the last of 
them and as if those left behind considered it both a duty 
and pleasure to improve the occasion by doing the most 
and the very best they ever had done for them. And, often 
it is, unfortunately. 


The common sense of a few people—very few indeea, 
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compáratively, has been allowed to develop to such a degree 
that funerals in such families are announced as “private.” 
It has even become fashionable to have this stamp of privacy 
in certain higher circles, but this has, so far, with the latter, 
been because of the fashionable exclusiveness which obtains 
in such circles rather than the possession of ultra-common 
sense. Still fewer of the funerals announced as such really 
are, for almost without exception the “near” relatives—hosts 
of them—are invited because to leave out the next-of-kin is 
to be forever damned in their eyes and the eyes of the public. 
Public opinion often prevents the evolution of sense. But as 
to relatives, there are several types; those who have really 
loved the one gone and would vastly have preferred to stay 
away rather ‘than suffer the pangs of a formal and most 
superfluous farewell, others who attend from an inexplicably 
uncomfortable sense of “duty,” abhorring the idea of possibly 
witnessing unpleasant scenes—their chief pity being for them- 
selves that they cannot remain at home, and a third type who 
feel such utter indifference that they attend only when the 
family of the “departed” stand for position and wealth. This 
type of relative makes outward show of respect a cover for 
heartless criticism in which he permits no one outside the 
privileged pale to surpass him. But—thesce are all relatives; 
they must be invited. 


It is passing strange that, those upon whom has come the 
feeling of deep grief should wish or permit anyone to witness 
it, but, as a usual thing, for even bowing acquaintances to 
absent themselves is to risk offending the mourning family 
when the services are held. The attendance of relatives, 
friends and acquaintances is ranked as a token of regard for 
the family as well as for the dead, and even strangers, whose 
presence is in most cases the outcome of morbid curiosity, are 
directly welcomed and encouraged in this pernicious trait, 
since (at church-funerals in particular) the earthly reputation 
of the dead and the social standing of the weeping family are 
as a rule reckoned according to the greatness of the multi- 


tude assembled and the number of carriages in the procession. 
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And this in a country so “advanced” that mourners are not 
hired! 

To those who heroically attend, not from choice, but “by 
request,” the death-shadowed past of each is brought up with 
tragic remembrance and the concentration of sorrow-laden 
thought forced into the mental atmosphere is sufficient to 
darken life for days and weeks. We need for the brave 
facing of each day a sunny, wholesome atmosphere; enough 
to bear and share comes to each without the assumption and 
endurance of the last-rites-attendance martyrdom, Who can- 
not remember having to sit, tense and silent, through a long 
funeral service whose words but bitterly increased the throbs 
of pain, and the music (cruelly touching) strained the emo- 
tions to the breaking point? It is grief’s supermost oppor- 
tunity to rise up to crush the heart and almost choke the 
struggling soul’s sublimely desperate efforts to master it. 

There is but one type of people who might profit by going 
to funerals: the utterly frivolous; but they never impose 
such penance upon themselves. They are wise in their friv- 
olity sometimes, There is another type for whom the funeral 
itself is not sufficient; they must go both before and after 
“to offer sympathy,” rushing where angels alone should tread. 
But that grief is sacred such “fools” cannot understand, and 
perhaps nothing can make well-meaning presumption realize 
that “consolation” may lacerate anew and but retard the 
efforts of the only two physicians who are skilled in healing 
deep sorrow: Time and God. 


There are others who wish not to intrude: who would 
only show most delicate sympathy; the authors of notes of 
condolence. But to be even more brutally frank—such notes 
have degenerated into a custom which becomes an unspeak- 
able trial. They are the most difficult things in the world to 
write, receive or answer, which the demon of social duty pre- 
sents. Why cater to him at all? Why let him in another 
form keep the sorrow-dweller constantly reminded of that 
which he should not concentrate upon? 


Grief leads those who are left on earth to wish to remain 
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as long as possible with the earthly tenement of loved ones, 
but could those who remain for a season say their farewells 
at once it would spare, often, infinitely greater suffering in 
the second parting at the grave. Grief but intensifies itself 
by association with nailed coffin lids, which grip the heart and 
haunt the mind. 


The Scotch Presbyterians have a beautiful, simple custom 
of the reading of a few verses, and the uttering of the simplest, 
briefest of prayers cser their dead, and, as in most British 
and Continental families, the women do not appear at either 
house or church service, the men members, with perhaps a 
few near friends, follow the body to the grave. Whether 
based upon the greater emotional sensitiveness of women or 
the old-country traditions of consétvatism, the result is more 
sensible than most burial customs. 


In the fashion of mourning-garb, however, foreigners are 
less sensible than even funeral-ridden Americans, for tradi- 
tion forces them, from the head of the house down to the 
veriest infant and servant, to assume the “trappings and the 
suits of woe,” “together with all the forms, modes, shows of 
grief.” Quaker simplicity of custom which puts on no out- 
ward symbol of mourning, is, unfortunately, not entirely tasn- 
ionable in our own country. The “necessity” of wearing 
black often adds the last straw to expenses already too great 
to be easily borne, and to have such ever-present reminders of 
the dark side of death is appalling. It seems to be often an 
actual solace, however, so of course, if people can so afford to 
indulge themselves it is literally “their own funeral,” but 
“ "tis a fault to heaven, a fault against the dead, a fault to 
Nature.” 

Thcre have been few greater sources of harm to health, 
leaving out of consideration the possible emotional strain 
or the invitation to disease-germs by let-down feelings, than 
funerals. Many a man has been injured forever by the phys- 
ical strain put upon them as a pall-bearer in the name of honor 
or duty. and from which he has felt it impossible to escape, 


be it public or private funcral, for custom has seldom made 
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easier this part of such services by permitting the hiring of 
suitable giants in strength—as should be done. And the Jong 
waiting by the grave in all sorts of weather, with uncovered 
heads! How often does one funeral cause another—not, as 
newspaper notices of such “‘co-incidences” would lead one to 
believe—by super-natural agency, but from lack of common 
sense in burial customs. 

Occasionally it seems fitting that some well-known or 
much-loved’ public man should be laid to rest with a certain 
degree of state. Such a case impresses the masses with the 
solemnity and impartiality of death ; but it is the exceptionally 
rare instance when it is proper. 


It looks in truth as if the quiet bones were blest 
Among familiar names to rest, 
And in the places of his youth, 


put in reality is it not a misplaced sentiment in which men and 
women indulge when they request to be buried at a certain 
spot? Whatever stupendous sacrifices this must entail it has 
come to be regarded as almost sacrilege not to carry out 
such expressed desires. But why assert that the bodily cas- 
ket of the spirit is of such vast importance? “What is this 
quintessence of dust?’ The body has served its mission and 
what difference will it make “at the last trump” where, in one 
or a thousand places, it may lie? But—it may make a differ- 
ence now in adding an impossible load of debt for the living 
to carry. 

And how the proneness of humanity to cling to the idea of 
perpetuating earthly reputation and grandeur is evidenced by 
the magnificence of mausoleums and shafts of costly marble 
in our cemeteries! “The good men do must be written in the 
hearts of their fellow mortals to make any real impression on 
the world, and, for the rest—What’s in a name?” It is these 
excec lingly elaborate and costly churchyard decorations 
which, in a few generations, excite, ah, what descent !—amuse- 
ment. It is indeed pathetic that these useless memorials of 
human affection or pride (more likely) may furnish subject, 
only for jesting when 
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The names we loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb 


pathetic, indeed, when the money thus invested could practic- 
ally relieve suffering for more real than that supposed to be 
typified by these vain blocks of marble. ` 

Must the burial-places of mortals be marked, it is far 
more fittingly done by means of God’s green, wholesome, joy- 
giving trees, with outwardly suggestive beauty of eternal 
growth, than by the inanimate, cold slabs which, however 
simple, stand for heart-vacancy, and send out depressing in- 
fluences. 

Whether death be regarded from the standpoint of awful 
majesty or a joyful depatture, its simple grandeur and the 
simple standard of the only true and valuable life-conditions 
have yet to teach the world the beauty and right of being 
buried (or cremated) with simplicity. No earthly funeral 
pomp and pride can possibly be of assistance to those gone 
on before or those who wait a little longer. When men and 
women realize that it is only in this human stage of earth- 
life that- bravery of accourtment may be of avail, and that 
human death is but the passing of the spirit in’ divinest 
simplicity, there will be a change in the matter of funerals. 
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TO-DAY. 
By R. W. Borovcu. 


Out in the world yet the clamor and wailing, 

The mad shout of triumph, the cry of despair, 

The jest flung at weakness, the curse for the failing, 
The lust of the master, the fall of the fair. 


Out from that world cursed by tyrant and traitor, 
Lost in forboding, engulfed in the night, 

Now rises a prayer to the silent Creator,— 
The pleading of peoples for Liberty’s light. 


Out in that world cursed by tyrant and traitor 

The passion for freedom is thrilling the race. 

Rent chains leap asunder, O soon great Creator, 

The untrammeled earth-lords shall hail the Dawn’s face. 
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A Thoughtful Consideration of Race 
Suicide. 


By Lida Parce Robinson. 


Our readers are to be congratulated that we have arranged with 
- Mrs. Robinson for a a serial contribution on “The History of Human 
Marriage,” the first installment of which will appear in our February 
number. In these days When Chicago alone contains fifteen thousand 
deserted married women, earning their own living and twenty thou- 
sand homes wherein both sexes are supported by the labor of the wo- 
men of the family and One Hundred Thousand Homes wherein both 
sexes live so unhappily that they nightly seek clubs, theaters, ‘“com- 
panionship,” any old excuse to be “out.” It is high time that mothers, 
club women, church women in fact ALL WHO THINK should study 
up as to what this INSTITUTION OF MARRIAGE really 1s.—Editor. 


The problem of race suicide is but the converse of that 
of race prescrvation. The real problem is: Mow can the 
largest possible population be maintained in conditions that 
secure the highest development? 

It is customary to touch this subject only at its outermost 
circumference and to announce the most immature conclusions 
with an air of absurd finality. 

An adequate consideration of the subject requires a 
careful investigation of the tendencies in operation toward the 
reproduction of the species, and of the checks, both natural 
and artificial, which these tendencies meet. 

Scientists have long regarded the question as one of 
great importance to civilization; and the “Law of Population” 
was formulated as the result of scientific investigation of the 
subject. Malthus stated the law thus: “The constant tendency 


in all animated life is to increase beyond the nourishment 
provided for it.” 


Dr. Franklin wrote on this subject: “There is no bound to 
the prolific nature of animals but what is made by their inter- 
fering with each others means of subsistence.” In “The 
Origin of Species ” Darwin says: “There is no exception to 
the rule that every organic ‘being naturally increases at 
such a rate that, if not destroyed, the earth would soon be 
covered with the progeny of a single pair.” 

Even slow-brecding man has doubled in twenty-five years 
and at this rate, in a few thousand years, there would not 
be standing room for his progeny.’ 

To return to Malthus, he sums up the case in the follow- 
ing way: ‘Population is necessarily limited by the means of 
subsistence. Population invariably increases when the means 
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of subsistence increase, unless prevented by some very obvi- 
ous check. The immediate check may be stated to consist in 


all those customs and all those diseases which seem to be 
generated by a scarcity of the means of subsistence,—which 
tend prematurely to weaken and destroy the human frame.” 


John Stuart Mill says: “In the most favorable circum- 
stances known to exist, which are those of a fertile region 
colonized by an industrious people, population has continued 
for several generations, independently of fresh immigration to 
double itself in not much more than twenty years.” 

Thus it seems plain that the difficulty lies in the oper- 
ation of checks to increase, and not in a deficient tendency 
toward reproduction. 

When we turn to a study of the checks in operation 
against the increase of population, we find that history is 
written largely in the terms that represent these checks. 
Indeed, when the casual reader views history with this 
thought in mind, he is prone to think it strange that the 
race has survived at all; the path of life has been so beset 
with the agencies of death. 

Examination will show that these agencies have been 
invoked, not by the mere fact of living, but by the violation 
of those necessary conditions of living which come under the 
heads of proper air and space, proper food and shelter, And 
the student will see that the lite supply must have been amaz- 
ingly abundant in order that the race could increase and mul- 
tiply, in spite of the incessant activities of these death- 
agencies. 

The institution of marriage grew up at a very early date 
to act as a check upon the natural increase of population; for 
marriage is not a device for securing the propagation of the 
specics, but for restricting it. 

Then war, the two-edged sword, was constantly operating 
in both directions, to reduce the population. On the one 
hand, it mowed down the strong men on the field of battle, 
while it destroyed crops and cut off the means of subsistence 
on the other. The operation of this check was doubly disas- 
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trous, because in this case it was the flower and strength of a 
pecple —those capable of both reproducing and feeding the 
race to the best advantage that were swept away; whereas, 
by nature's unaided processes of elimination, the best speci- 
mens had the largest hope of survival. 

But after the two most powerful artificial restrictions, 
marriage and war had done their work, nature intervened 
at frequent intervals to still farther reduce the population. 
She visited those centers where population was congested 
with pestilence and plagues; and where population increased 
beyond the average increase in the food supply, she sougne 
by famine to teach the lesson of restricting the number of 
births. 

But when we turn from the past to the present time, 
we observe radical changes in the elements of the problem. 
These changes have progressed so far:as to produce wide af- 
ferences in the results. Thus, war has ceased to be the normat 
state of a people, and has become only an occasional dis- 
turbance of normal conditions. And so the percentage of ro- 
bust, adult males is larger in proportion to the immature and 
decrepit male population, than in historic times; and the 
need of frequent births in order to maintain the number is 
not so great. 

Sanitary and medical science have so far learned to co- 
operate with Nature in the cause of life, that the element of 
pestilence has been largely removed; so that people can 
crowd together by the help of modern observances with im- 
punity, to an extent that would have been fatal to the larger 
number of them a few generations ago. 

The question of race suicide, then, is not one of securing 
the propagation of the species, nor of protecting it against 
the ravages of war or pestilence, as in the past. 

These great changes in the problem of race conservation 
are seemingly ignored by those who undertake to settle it otf- 
hand. But the present results of the modifications in the 
factors of the problem are so great that to try to get re- 
sults by figuring with the one element of the number of 
births, is hopelessly futile. 
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We now have these factors to reckon with: A species 
with unlimited reproductive capacity. The restriction of 
matrimony mostly intact. War and pestilence so far re- 
moved as to be neglible in this connection. The question of 
subsistence remains formidable. And it is in this question 
and in the increasing impractibility of marriage, that the 
whole problem of race suicide resides. 

Two limits are put by the nature of things, upon the possi- 
bility of producing subsistence. One of these is the capacity 
of the soil to yield the raw material; the other is the capacity 
of man to convert the material into the available product 
and to distribute the product. 


Formerly the necessity of doing all labor by hand placed 
a narrow limit upon the earth’s production. But the in- 
vention of machinery has enabled man to multiply his demands 
upon Nature for material, and to utilize the material so that 
the supply of food, shelter and clothing is tremendously in- 
creased. Invention of the machinery and methods of trans- 
portation has furnished the means of making this increased 
supply available to the race. And these sudden almost mar- 
velous developments in facilities so far overcome the natural 
check of subsistence, and so enlarge and economize and elab- 
orate the natural supply of the things necessary for the sup- 
port of human life that it may be said that the possible popu-, 
lation of the earth has been multiplied many times. 

But while it is true that the difficulties presented by the 
means of subsistence being deficient, or being in a different 
place from the people who need them has been potentially 
overcome, the fact remains that it is harder than ever for a 
majority of the people to obtain the necessaries of life. 


One naturally asks the questions: Why do we still suffer 
for want of things that now exist in plenty? Why do people 
still succumb in appalling numbers to the world-old enemies 
of insufficient food and clothing and shelter? Since Nature’s 
bounty has been so infinitely enlarged, why is the struggle 
for existence not correspondingly eased? Population has not 


increased with any startling bounds, in response to the 
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wonderful increase in the means of subsistence, and the pres- 
sure of those causes which restrict tt seems to be iust as 
heavy as before. 

And this brings us to` face the fact that it is an artificial 
famine by which the race is committing suicide. The answer 
to all the natural whys is to be found in the Captainization 
(the word follows the idea) of industry, and the operations of 
“frenzied finance.” 

The time was, but yesterday, when the members of a fam- 
ily might till the ground and reap and grind the grain them- 
selves; might herd the flocks and spin and weave the wool 
by hand; when they might make their own house and dwell 
in it with dignity, and live so on an equality with their 
neighbors. It was possible then, by industry and thrift, to 
conquer Nature’s restriction upon life, and to live whole- 
somely by toil. But today, people can obtain the things 
that make life possible only by an exchange of money. 
They can work only by arrangement with an employer and 
they receive payment according to the employer’s pleasure. 
Then, when they exchange their earnings for the products or 
manufacture, they must pay Nature’s price for her material, 
which is very small, and Man’s price which is very large. 

It was possible to overcome Nature’s check, to the point of 
comfortable living, by industry. But the artificial barriers 
that have been raised by Man’s price against the life of man, 
are iron clad. There is no degree of thrift or industry or self- 
restraint that will overcome them. 

The operations of “high finance” make it ever more diffi- 
cult for the people to obtain or protect the money with 
which to pay Man’s price. The Beef Trust, Standard Oil 
and other combinations operating in similar ways, by all 
sorts of shady and shabby methods obtain and hoard very 
large portions of the money supply, cur only means of ex- 
changing commodities. 

Money is defined as being a representative of value, a 
medium of exchange; and when it is paid for goods, or ex- 


changed for labor, or invested in the machinery of produc- 
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ticn or distribution, it performs its normal function. But 
when it is sequestered in deposit vaults or used for specula- 
tive purposes it is destroyed as money, and becomes a machine 
for disturbing economic conditions, destroying values and 
killing legitimate productive enterprise. | 

There is plenty of money to represent the enlarged supply 
of subsistence, and man, with the help of the machines he has 
created to serve him, is doing enough work to carn for his 
every unit a fair supply of the things that make life pos- 
sible and happy. The only thing that stands between man 
and his good today is the destruction of money in wholesale 
quantities —the wiping out of the means of exchanging ne- 
cessaries of life among the people. 

By making subsistence purchasable only with money, and 
then ptrmitting large portions of the money to be destroy 2d. 
for the performance of its normal functions, an artificial 
famine is produced against which there is no remedy, save 
in the reversal of the conditions which create it. Amony 
the more thoughtful of the mass of the people, this famine 
results in the restriction of births. Among the less thoughtful 
it causes deaths. 


We have the phenomenon of a social condition wherein a 
portion of the people are permitted to exploit the subsistence 
of all for private gain; and the leaders and teachers of the 
public, acquiesce in this exploitation, while they also preach 
and teach the doctrine of “old fashioned families,” regardless 
of the restriction of subsistence. 

Race suicide will stop, not with the bearing of more chil- 
dren by mothers already overburdened with caring for fam- 
ilies without sufficient means; but by removing the excessive - 
part of Man’s price from the things necessary to the life of 
those now born. Newly developed facilities must be made 
a help to the race; and must not be as an impassible barrier 
placed before it. As for that limited class of people who 
have small families, or none, because of their devotion to the 
pleasures of society; there are several reasons why their 


conduct in this particular is not a cause for alarm, but on the 
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contrary is even advantageous. The general insecurity of the 
tenure of property in the presence of High Finance extends 
to them as well as to the less gay and fashionable; and this 
butterfly class of men and women are not as well equipped as 
more normal people, to earn a living, in case their money 
were swept into other people’s pockets, which is so liable to 
happen to any of us now-a-days. Then it is just as well that 
the peculiarly narrow arid personal mind bred of this un- 
wholesome life be not transmitted to large numbers of the 
coming generation. But after all the numberof this class 
is so small comparatively, that they may safely be neglected 
in this connection. 


COURAGE, MY HEART. 
By Wititram Francis BARNARD. 


Courage, my heart, amidst the battle here; 

Ever its winter season hath the year; , 

Arouse thyself and fight cn without fear; 

At last the flowered springtime will appear. 
Courage, my heart! 


Courage, my heart, and fail not in the fight; 

The day is struggling in the bonds of night; 

Yield not one step; nav, dare all in thy might; 

The hours are counted that shall bring the light. 
Courage, my heart! 


Courage, my heart, and let deed follow deed; 

Slow is the increase of the long-sown seed; 

Hear no dark words, and no forbodings heed; 

- The harvest days will ceme and bring their meed. 
Courage, my heart! 


Courage, my heart; strive on for mastery; 
The winds and waves have strength upon the sea; 
Remember that thou hast becn beld and free; 
The ship at iast shall in its harbor be. 

Courage, my heart! 


Courage, my heart, and be thou staunch and strong; 

The things are many that would werk thee wrong; 

Beat bravely now, and meet thy focs in throng; 

For thou shalt triumph. Sing the victor’s sung! 
Courage, my heart! 
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Abolish Reservations and Government 
Aid to Indians. 


By Carlos Montezuma, M. D. 
PART V. 


If the following splendid appeal for rugged justice does not reach 
the eyes and understanding of every official and agent interested in the 
Indian question in the United States, so much the worse for them. 
By the eternal, Dr. Montezuma is telling the truth, and Apache that 
he is, he is holding up the unscientific pale face grafters to the scorn 
that they deserve. 

It is surely high time that impersonal and lofty motives should be 
injected into our various government bureauocracies to the end that 
more rational and more scientific policies may be obtained in place of 
the tyrannies of precedent established by the venerable, dear, dead 
statesmen of other days.—Editor. 


All development in or- ‘ 
ganic life involves a strug- 
gle with the (seemingly) 
adverse forces of nature. 
And in this evolutionary 
process man comes in for 
a liberal share of hard 
knocks, The almost limit- 
less power of resistance 
which the rugged, gnarled 
oak comes, finally, to pos- 
sess was attained only af- 
ter years of battling 


against wind and storm. So 


has it been with rugged 
man in all ages. Growth CARLOS MONTEZUMA, 

is a struggle. In other 

words, without the strug- 

gle there is no growth. So that, after all, those forces against 
which we must contend are beneficient rather than adverse, 
as a rule, even though they sometimes destroy. 

Owing to his power of mobility, and in proportion to his 
freedom of action, man comes to contend with nature’s forces 
in every conceivable form, and therefore, in keeping with 
his experience, he acquires a complexity of organization su- 
perior to that of all other forms of life. Thus, apparently 
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is man enabled to realize more out of life as it is, than does 
any other living creature: and thus out of the struggle with 
multitudes of opposing forces comes to him a corresponding 
abundance of opportunity. As with the oak, so with indi- 
vidual man. Nature furnishes him with nothing to lean 
upon, Nature is wiser than he. She knows how to prepare 
him for an advanced condition in life, and sends out her 
forces on every hand to give him battle, that he may be 
strong, giving him the world for his field of operations. 


With a consciousness of these facts how clearly appears 
the necessity that this nation give to all those in its keeping 
the widest sphere of action! Wherever the Indian is so sit- 
uated that he is not compelled to exert himself for sustenance 
he is being injured both in body and in morals. His ex- 
istence becomes artificial. Nature would force him to exer- 
tion and to battle, that he might eat, and live a full life, and 
learn and enjoy. Nature would keep a strict account with 
the young Indian. She would pay him in proportion to his 
labors, and in proportion as he developed the power to cope 
with his fellow-man in industry and skillfulness so would he 
receive of the good things the world had to give. Every day 
that the Indian or any other creature is kept under guardian- 
ship is a day lost to him that should have been put to indi- 
vidual effort. The sooner he has to meet the storm and tem- 
pest of life’s battle, the sooner will he develop the power to 
resist its forces and to keep his equilibrium. 

The Indian, individually, is entitled to the privilege of wag- 
ing his contest for existence in civilization just as much as 
other men are. He also owes it as a duty to the country as 
well as to himself to gct out and get to work and to begin to 
grow like other men. The question is not what he can be 
taúght to do, and what he can accomplish under certain con- 
ditions, but, rather, is he out among men? Is he existing un- 
der natural conditions among civilized men, and slipping, and 
climbing and getting on, surely, even though slowly? This 
is the question, and the answer should be that he is. There 
is no reason why he should be housed and nursed. The prop- 
osition seems foolish the moment we logk upon him simply as 
a man, and nothing different. Forget the past for the sake 
of the present. Close the books that tell of war and strife, 
hatred and death and give attention to the demands of peace 
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which “hath her victories, no less than war;” and the Indian 
will naturally and legitimately be given and assume his place 
in civilized life, where he can look and reach forward with 
that hopefulness others seem to possess. 


The Government should use the Indian to help out in 
shaking off the reservation burden, and to this end the In- 
dians who come out from the schools should not be given 
employment in any department of the Indian Bureau. They 
should not thus be labeled and put away where they could not 
(if at all) freely exert themselves in the work of getting their 
fellows out from the limitations of the reservation life. None 
can be spared from the work. Every voice counts’ for some- 
thing in advocating a reform that is for the welfare of all; 
and once the educated Indian becomes an employee of the 
Indian Bureau, he must of necessity cease to be a factor in 
the work which was designed to do away with that branch of 
the Government service. 


In other words the Indian can not serve two masters. 
He should therefore choose a calling or engage in such em- 
ployment as will not prevent him from talking, writing and 
working for the speedy release of his people from the Govern- 
ment Nursery. : 

The Indians must become their own emancipators. . There 
is none to carry the burden for them. The Gen. Pratts are too 
scarce to bring sufficient force to the work. Educated Indi- 
ans should unite in one body, giving themselves, as an as- 
sociation, some designation indicating that they are banded 
together for the one purpose of advancing the cause of In- 
dian liberation from Government guardianship. Under proper 
organization, sections of this society would be located 
throughout the country and meetings would be regularly 
held, methods of work would be considered, and at appropri- 
ate times delegations could be assembled and petitions pre- 
pared and presented to those of the Government heads whose 
influence was desired, thus making the Indian's cause a mat- 
ter of permanent interest to every Indian who was capable 
of aiding in the work. Let them not look elsewhere tor re- 
sults, The white brother, the writer of books and stories, 
the Garlands, the Remingtons, the Leupps, the Lummis, and 
Indian Rights Associations are not able, even if inclined, to 
get away from the practice of using the Indian as a means 
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for coddling themselves. They would give the Indian some- 
thing to eat that they might admire his gustatory feats, and 
that he might remain an Indian and seck or desire nothing but 
a mere existence, content to remain an object of missionary 
work for the book writers and the aSsociation resolvers. They 
attract attention to themselves by having the Indian to pipe 
upon. This “benighted savage” is a handy thing to have on 
tap when these authors and quasi-missionaries wish to draw 
attention to themselves as humanitarians, for, do they not 
deserve credit for taking interest in those uncouth people who 
wear such long hair and have such fantastic modes of dress? 
Surely the Garlands and other writers must be kindly dis- 
posed by nature or they would not trouble themselves in be- 
half of these “savages,” called Indians. Yet, if we look closely 
into the doings of these benevolent writers and missionaries, 
you find no mention of the Indian as a man. No advocating 
of any plan to transform this Indian; no suggestion of a way 
in which he might be successfully turned from his wild habits 
and induced to forsake his savage customs of daily life. That 
would be inconsistent with their desire to preserve him in all 
his aboriginal uncouthness for the sport of it. 

These writers and association members remind me of the 
people who sometimes (formerly more than now) made up 
slumming parties that went out to view with pretended awe 
the poverty of the poor and the wretchedness of the vicious 
and the unfortunate. Hlow they coddled themselves on the 
contrast they presented to the people of the slums! And with 
what long-drawn, half hysterical gasps and sighs they sara 
how glad they were that they were so different from these 
miserablé creatures. 1] say to all those who want the Indian 
to remain an Indian, without hope or aspiration, that you are 
inconsistent. 


t 


You are working against, rather than along with the law 
of natural development. It is inconsistent to preserve for ex- 
hibition purposes and for social gathcrings and bazaars, those 
trinkets, ornaments, accoutrements and all his paraphernalia 
of warfare, while at the same time, you claim to be working 
for the civilization of the Indian himself. As you would 
teach him to drop the old and lead the new life, you, your- 
selves, should forego whatever pleasure or entertainment 
you possibly might derive from these bazaaral exploitations 
of the rude things which belong only to the primitive life, 
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Cast these things away. Put them out of sight, that the In- 
dians as well as others may forget them. They are of the 
past and so let the memory of them be. These things have 
no place as we move forward, reaching out for other and 
better things. The road that we travel in our efforts to 
progress we do not return to nor strive to keep nor preserve 
the memory of. 

One experience over the route is sufficient, and we are glad 
to forget it. And so it is with our daily life as we advance. 
We seek the best for our use and have no desire to work our 
way with the crude material and rude implements that one 
time served us in the absence of anything better. 

~ Let us cease then to mock the Indians by parading them 
before the gaze of pleasure seekers. Those crude materials 
have nothing in common with the Indian’s life to-day, and 
came into existence in the first place only as necessity forced 
their contrivance to meet the demands of ‘primitive life. As 
we grow to manhood we put away childish things. So must 
we do in the work of connecting the Indian with the higher 
‘life. We have no right to do so and should be above using 
the Indian or any of the evidences of his former wild life for 
the purposes of amusement. 

Your forefathers wore the cocked-hat, the red, tight sleeved 

coat, the heavy buckled shoe; and many other articles now 
not to be seen anywhere except at masquerades. 


Forget the Indian and his trinkets as a type or a speci- 
men. View him not as a curiosity. Look beyond the buck- 
skin leggins, the paint, the feathers and the moccasins. Ad- 
just your vision to the man and when you have discovered him 
try what you can do for him. Who are we, or any among us 
who shall assume to say, “here is the line, these on this side 
are men, those over there are something else?” By what 
authority would we thus speak? By what means did we reach 
this high “eminence from which we smile down at those on 
the lower plane? How much had we to do with the carving 
out of the narrow way that led us out of the darkness? None 
can tell who will eventually be first or who will be last. Let 
us keep close to the human side of life, that we may be less 
liable to err toward humanity itself. Of course, ere long 
there will be no Indian question, just as there is now no 
English question, no Scotch question, no German question, 
and we propose doing, in our weak way, what we can do to 
hasten the coming of that time. And’when every educated 
Indian shall become thoroughly imbued with this determina- 
tion of spirit to, put forth his best effort for the uplifting 
of his brother there will result a combination movement that 
cannot be resisted. We must un-Indian the Indian, that is 
the object to be kept in view. He is willing to be, has beer 
and is being, modernized: As a people the Indians would 
have progressed much beyond their present status had they 
been dealt with from a better understanding of what they 
were capable of becoming. 
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A Social Watchword. 


By Grace Moore. 


We may like a person 
for what he seems to be, 
but we must love him for 
what he may become. To 
like is human, to love di- 
vine. We like whatever is 
conducive to our pride and 
our physical comfort and 


welfare. We love only 
that which gives us a sense 
of unity and oneness with 
all nature and all mantand. 
Personally we like, imper- 
sonally we love. 

We are frequently re- 
minded that an individual's 
value to society is not in 
what he possesses but in 
what he is. „We take 
special pleasure in affirm- 
ing that what a man has 


accumulated or owns, is 


not what appeals to us, but 
that we are attracted or repelled by what he is. Noth- 


ing could be farther from the truth. We do not in 
reality know what a man is; we only think we do. How 
often we hear this comment: “I thought that so and so was 
a man after my own heart, but I found on further acquaintance 
that he was not.” Or we hear such an exclamation as the fol- 
lowing: “Who would have thought that young so and so 
would ever have amounted to anything?” 

At one time we recognize and felicitate an individual who 


upon a previous occasion we deemed unworthy of our notice. 
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Is that because we loved the man for what he was, or is it 
not that we like him now for what he has become? 

And suppose that this man whom we like today for his 
gentle, temperate, frugal habits, should tomorrow be plunged 
into despair and debauchery, the result perchance, of the deep- 
est love and the bitterest disappointment of his life. Shall 
we dislike him with his bad breath and rambling, senseless 
talk, for what he is or for what he has become? Only God 
is, man is forever becoming. 

Argument to the contrary, all recognition of man as a 
social being in the present order of society, is based upon 
what he possesses, not upon what he is. The error lies in 
the supposition that character is principle rather than that it ` 
is the result of principle. There is a further error in suppos- 
ing that a man’s possessions are limited to what only the 
contents of his purse will procure. 

Character is so much high class dry goods. A man rich in 
the qualities of industry, tolerance, gentleness, patience, devo- 
tion, etc., is in himself a department store. His character 
traits are an accumulation, an estate, the product of genera- 
tions and incarnations of environment and evolutionary 
growth, in which the forces of the very universe have all 
taken their part. The stamp of individuality, whether of high 
or low degree, were impossible except for the society in which 
it is environed, as the department store is impossible but 
for the weaver of fabrics, the cutter and maker of garments, 
the truck driver, the janitor, and the thousands of toilers 
all over the world who in some way or another have contrib- 
uted to its wealth. 

We respect a man for his extraordinary integrity and 
public spirit and for his executive ability and wise adminis- 
tration of affairs in his community, state or nation as the cuse 
may be. Another man we look up to through deference to 
some other qualities he may possess, such as devotion to his ` 
family and fireside, and his plodding perseverance and fru- 
gality. One person is generally liked for his natural inclina- 
tion to the funny, frolicsome side of life, another attracts and 
responds to our desire for serious reflection and philosophic 
reasoning. One child in school is credited with unusual 
devotion to its studies and its teacher, another is a model 
of sympathy and generosity to its playmates but with no 
capacity for books. All these and like qualities are posses- 
sions. They are the rewards of Mother Nature for service 
rendered. As for instance, the quality of patience which we 
so admire in a chronic invalid or cripple. How were it pos- 
sible that this quality should have developed to the degree 
that it has, but for associations, environment, food, clothing 
and care, all the product of hundreds of human hands and of 
years and generations of concentration and evolvement. 

Should we have the plodding, persevering industry of the 
artist or the mechanic, had not other human hands contributed 
for their use the tools with which to do their work? The 
frolicsome maid was not carried in the womb of one given to 
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despondency and tears. The sage and seer also, owe the 
realization and effectiveness of their powers to associations, 
environment and forces, in the control of which they were not 
absolute masters and without which they could never have 
become known to posterity or to themselves. 

Reincarnationists assure us, with considerable display of 
logic, that all egoistic qualities have an individual, spiritual 
power of transmission, as well as a racial, physical heredity. 
It is argued that every slightest effort in one human em- 
bodiment toward the cultivation of spiritual qualities, is re- 
warded in a future life by the possession of these qualities as 
natural which before were artificial. 

Whether Theosophists be right or wrong, and whether or 
not there be individual immortality (the writer of this paper 
believes that there is) it is at least clear that our virtues so- 
called are our possessions, and that those possessions, under 
the existing social system, form the basis of our social rela- 
tionships. Our character traits, no less than our lands, houses 
and clothing, are the accumulated result of the struggle to 
own. The virtue (?) that is natural to us was sometime in 
our own or in the expericnce of a progenitor, held up as an 
ideal quality to be striven for and obtained. 

Somewhere in a primitive stage of our character de- 
velopment, we got somchow the idea that it was more decent 
to eat our food as individuals, from separate compartments, 
than to eat out of one big dish. Today only a halfwit or a 
wag would suggest eating with our fingers from a huge bowl 
in the middle of the floor. Is it a virtue that we use knives 
and forks and a table and table cloth, or do we make use of 
the means and conditions to our hand, the result of a general 
advance in social science, because to do so contributes most 
to our individual comfort and welfare and makes us acceptable 
members of society? What in reality is virtue but the intel- 
ligence to perceive that the development of certain powers, or 
the particular application of those powers when acquired, are 
to one’s own highest interests and welfare? What is spirit- 
uality but the faculty of adaptability and the most effective 
self assertion and self cultivation? 

The disinclination to break into a neighbor’s house and 
steal is not a virtue but a common mark of intelligence. The 
virtuous thief is he who is still contending with the desire 
to steal, not the one to whom it is natural not to steal. And 
if a so-called thief has it in his heart, or ever has had it in 
his heart to be an honest man, has he not some claims upon 
the society of which he is a part and which partly has made 
him what he seems to be? The truth is, we do not like the 
man because he is character poor, nor do we love him for 
what he may become. 

The ideal of the man who breaks through a window and 
steals his neighbor's loose change, at three or four o'clock 
in the morning, is not different from that of the woman who 
appropriates a Pullman hairbrush or a hotel spoon. The de- 
sire of the house breaker and the pilferer, the political grafter 
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and the bargain fiend are all one and the same, namely, the 
desire to possess. All are seeking power, all are making a 
wrong use of power. Any difference that there may be in 
the last analysis is only a difference in degree. 

- So it is with character possession. And no one has a 
monopoly of any one character trait or of any one combination 
of character traits. Each of us embodies to some degree, 
however slight, all the qualities of the murderer, the thief and 
the pick-pocket. Not one of us but partakes in a measure of 
all the divine attributes of the Christ. 

We pride ourselves that we are not vain of our material 
possessions, but we are at least proud of our character posses- 
sions and jealously guard them. Where is the essential dif- 
ference? A man’s character possessions are only his in- 
tellectual luggage. They are necessary to his comfort and 
happiness, but they are not the man himself any more than 
his shirt or his trousers are. The first question in society's 
catechism is not “what are you?” but “what have you?” The 
question with us is not “what are the immediate potential 
qualities which this man may develop and how may we assist 
him?” but “does he prefer the same kind of food, shelter 
and raiment and the same people, amusements, etc., that we 
do?” In the new catechism we shall find the questions, “do 
we love him or do we only like him? Are we disposed to 
condescend, or are we in spirit and in truth comrades of only 
varying degrees, each necessary to the other? What, with the 
proper surroundings, incentive and encouragement may this 
man not accomplish ?” 

Society has too long looked upon its individual members 
with favor or disfavor, for what it thinks they are. Its present 
task is to regard all men in the light of what it may be pos- 
sible for them to become, and to give each and every one, 
unconditionally, a chance. It shall further realize that each 
individual or unit of the organism we call society, is to itself 
as the physical hand or foot is to the torso, and that only 
as the individual or unit is adapted and made necessary and 
vital to the whole, can the whole or any part of it prosper. 

Society owes it to itself to create environments, encourage 
associations and develop opportunities for each and every 
child born to it. Among the results of a public school system 
we still have idiots, defectives and all sorts of irresponsibles, 
but justice is done in that every child is given or should be 
given an opportunity, and the number of educated, cultured, 
desirable individuals (black as well as white) coming to us 
from the tenement and farm house via the free class room, 
makes us blush that we ever disputed their right as human 
beings to knowledge and intellectual freedom. Yet we con- 
tinue to question the right of a human being to social free- 
dom, to food, shelter and decent surroundings. We fear 
that free opportunities for social development, except as 
charity from the rich to the poor, may be destructive of so- 
ciety, and we question the wisdom of allowing to the individ- 
ual as a right what we so gladly concede him as a favor. 
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Oh, ye heavens! what blooming hypocrites we are! to in- 
sist upon taking a man’s measure as we do that of a dead 
man, which in truth he is, rather than look deeply into his 
inner nature for the springs of life that may enable him in 
due time, to do greater things than we have ever done. To 
think that we have so little interest and faith in the better 
tendencies of our human fellows only a few steps behind us 
in their evolution. We are so mindful of our own safety, 
comfort and future possibilities, and we think so little of 
theirs. We punish them, look hard at them, and then won- 
der that robbery and false witness are so rapidly on the in- 
crease and love so scarce in the world. 

The social relationships of men and women today cannot 
be said to be relationships at all. They are the mere fancies 
of kindergarten pupils, the idle pranks and prattle of children, 
not the dignified, whole-souled interdependence and interre- 
Jationship of adult human beings. We have not learned to 
“love one another,” we only like each other fairly well. We 
banquet a man today and to-morrow send him to prison, 
realizing not that the laws of action and reaction must of ne- 
cessity find their expression in the fluctuations of the human 
soul no less than in the rise and fall of the sap in the oak 
or in the ebb and flow of the waters of the ocean. 

We fear to trust the soul to the operation of its own 
laws, knowing not that experience is the safest, surest and 
speediest of all teachers. We should not fear those laws 
but should endeavor to understand and co-operate with them. 

In a new and better order of social life we shall find our 
satisfaction, not in similarity of personal likes and dislikes, 
but in a common ground of personal adaptability to the end 
that each may assist the other in his evolutionary climb to 
the mountain top. We may be too far apart on the path 
to take hold of hands, but at least we may signal to each 
other as friends and comrades. Society will then realize its 
higher possibilities to just the extent that it recognizes those 
possibilities in its individual members, and varying types and 
classes of human beings, granting to all equally, the oppor- 
tunities for higher social culture, the right to the joys as dis- 
tinguished from the drudgery of labor, and the blessings of 
sufficient recreation to rejuvenate and inspire. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
By F. D. Harrican. 


Yes! the days of old are gone, 
With their outbursts of wild gladness, 
With Art’s magic and Love’s madness,, 
With the dead Past we are done! 
It is dead—and we live on! 


Oh! the glories of old Greece, 
When it seemed man's highest duty 
To love Truth and worship Beauty! 

Do we mourn for their surcease, 

With our trafic and our peace? 
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Oh! the deeds of mighty Rome, 

With her never-vanquished legions, 

-` Penetrating darkest regions! 
Chasms they crossed and Alps they climbed; 
Then, triumphant, they marched home! 


Alexander proudly sighed 

For a second world to master! 

Naught he feared but scorned disaster! 
Gods and mortals he defied— 
~o he sived and loved and died! 


Sappho loved when Earth was young; 

We admired her splendid errors! 

Now Love fills our souls with terrors! 
We leave Passion’s songs unsung! 
We name Love witn faltering tongue! 


Cleopatra flung away 
Throne and life when Love no longer 
Had an object—Love was stronger 
Than the fears of mortal clay! 
Let Death come! She had her day! 


Ah! to live and love again 
As they did in ages olden, 
When Life’s pages all were golden, 
When no fond heart pined in vain, 
And when Passion was not pain! 


Now we preach and prate of Good, 
But we tremble at To-morrow, 
And our lives are full of sorrow! 

We are dull and hard as wood, 

Void of Human Brotherhood! 


Naked arms and breasts of snow! 

Sweet embraces soft and tender! 

Eyes that flash with light and splendens! 
llave ve vanished? Must we go 
Loveless to our graves below? 


Can we buy this gift with gold? 

Can we call up deep emotion, 

Win some trusting heart’s devotion, 
Just as goods are bought and sold? 
’Twas not thus in days of old! 


Oh! the heart leaps up and cries: 
“This is but a passing fashion; 
Money cannot purchase Passion. 

Greed and Envy it defies— 

Like the soul, it never dies! 


Love! it is the spark Divine! 

It outlives all vain ambition! 

This is its eternal mission— 
To make clasping forms entwine,— 
To make hearts throb as with wine! 


Down with Law’s avenging rod! 
Down with all the cant of preachers! 
Art and Love are our best teachers! 
We obey their mastering nod! 
They are Ministers of God. 
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The contents of these chapters on “High Finance in Mexico” will 
be printed in book form in both English and Spanish and sent by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


High Finance in Mexico. 
By Parker H. Sercombe: 


PART VIII. 


In my last installment I introduced a specific instance of 
the power of the LAWYER OF INFLUENCE in financial 
and court affairs, and from this number onward it will be 
seen that the most important factor in Mexican high finance 
wherein “Los Respectables” are enabled to work their rob- 
beries and grafts upon the uninitiated is invariably through 
the means of the influence of lawyers, who “stand in” and 
divide with the officials. 

Even as the devout Catholic prays to obtain divine favor 
through the intercession of The Blessed Virgin, so does the 
successful money getter invariably work his graft through the 
LAWYER OF INFLUENCE as his intermediary. Fortified 
by a princely retainer paid by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company to its Mexican lawyer, it is easily realized with what 
success and avidity “Juan” Hatfield as local representative 
promptly made use of the situation for his own personal 
profit; and while it is remembered that these fabulous profits 
must ultimately come out of the “lambs,” (the common 
people), it is also interesting to note that these bunco schemes 
invariably work within a circle, in order that the profits may 
always round up in the hands of the lawyers of INFLUENCE 
and their especial clients, who, it will later be observed, are 
invariably the same group with Lemantour as the final arbiter 
and Cassasus as chief plunder monger. 

There is now pending in the courts of Mexico a suit that 
is a disgrace to civilization. 

William H. Ellis, of New York, some years ago acquired 
from W. W. Blake and Mrs. Blackmore a property, one of 
the most valuable in the city of Mexico, situated on Balderes 
St. and running through to Humboldt where the Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Republic now has his office. Directly in front of 
Mr. Ellis’ establishment is the residence of Captain Diaz, 
the son of the President of Mexico. 

The Government recently bought the plot of land on 
Balderes Strect in front of Mr. Ellis’ building, and paid 
$400 a meter for it. For purposes of graft, the property 
changed hands several times, and there was a large profit 
made before it finally reached the real purchaser. A large 
furniture factory was located on the plot, and it was operated 
some years by the Butts Manufacturing Company, the entire 
investment costing Mr. Ellis about $250,000. 

Now for a study of Mexican High Finance. A short time 
since, Mr. Ellis, while in Mexico, was called upon at his 
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hotel by a law partner of Joaquin Cassasus and asked at 
what price he would sell his property, and he offered it at the 
same price the Government had paid just across the street; 
and mark you, this implied elimination of the various inter- 
mediate profits and transfers that took place when the gov- 
ernment paid $400 a meter. 

After some discussion and waiting the immediate pros- 
pects for a sale was abandoned and the factory having been 
closed down since February, 1895, it was finally rented to a 
Frenchman by the name of Albert Neique for a period of ten 
years at a gradually increasing price of from $800 to $1,500 
per month, Neique agreeing to pay all taxes and insurance 
and make valuable improvements besides. 

The contract was legally drawn up and Mr. Neique took 
possession, after which Mr. Ellis was again approached by 
Mr. Avilla from the office of Mr. Cassasus, with an offer 
to buy the property. 

Undaunted at finding himself too late for a bargain, the 
wiley Mr. Avilla under instruction from his chiei, proceeded 
to make a combination with Mr. Neique whereby he could 
take the property from Mr. Ellis by force at his own price 
through one of the favorite schemes of high financing in 
Mexico, and this is how it was done: Through the influence 
of Cassasus a notice from the Government was promptly 
served on Mr. Neique informing him that owing to some 
technicality of, the law he would not be allowed to run the 
furniture factory, and the two in collusion proceeded to 

` swear out an injunction against Mr. Ellis restraining him 
from selling, mortgaging, or disposing of the property and 
although Neique had not yet paid a dollar cash for rent he 
demanded $50,000 damages because the Government would 
not let the factory run. 

As though the fraud was not T manifest, Joa- 
quin Cassasus himself became personal surety on a bond for 
$50,000 in order that the injunction and suit might be brought 
against Ellis, and thereby force him to terms, or make him 
submit to having his property and income tied up in litigation 
for ten years as the other alternative. 

In view of the influence of Cassasus with Mr. Lemantour, 
who practically controls the decision of courts in Mexico, 
Mr. Ellis, with small hope of winning his case, called upon 
Mr. Cassasus who laughed at him when he suggested submit- 
ting the whole matter to arbitration, which is fully provided 
for under Mexican law, but suggested that the suit would be 
withdrawn if Ellis would compromise by settling at $35,000 
damages or else accept $50 a meter on private sale, for the 
property, instead of $400, the price which he asked. 

It is to be hoped that in this instance Mr. Ellis will act 
with his usual energy and bring this high handed Mexican 
Ambassador. to Washington out into the glare of publicity, 
which under present conditions is the only way in which he 
will be able to obtain common justice. 
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Another similar example of the way in which Cassasus 
employs FORCE and INFLUENCE in obtaining his ends 
occurred while the writer was Vice President and General 
Manager of the Mexican Trust Company and its branches. 


Having been applied to by a considerable number of stock 
holders in the American Bank who had purchased their hold- 
ings while I was President of that institution, I arranged ex- 
changes with a considerable number of them, taking their 
American Bank shares in trade for their equivalent value in 
Mexican Trust Company stock. i 

So generally was this desire for exchange sought, outside 
of the American Bank officials and their particular intimates, 
that it soon became manifest that within a short time the 
Mexican Trust Company would become the owner of a 
majority of the American Bank stock, for within ninety days 
from the first transactión the number of exchanges actu- 
ally consummated, together with those offered, were suffi 
cient to bring the Mexican Trust holdings within fifty-one 
shares of a controlling interest. 


In addition to the active tendency of the American Bank 
share holders wishing to unload, the large number of de- 
positors daily withdrawing their accounts from the American 
Bank and placing thcir funds with the Mexican Trust Com- 
pany, so depleted the coffers of the former as to make it 
necessary for the directors to borrow large sums in order 
to keep affairs afloat pending the realization of maturing 
loans and securities. 

At this time our holdings in American Bank shares had 
grown so large, and ugly rumors on the street had become 
so persistent that I addressed a letter to George W. Cook, 
President, deploring the falling off of funds in his charge and 
offering on proper terms $300,000 with which to tide over the 
stringent period. It was, of course, my expectation at this 
time to, within sixty days, not only assume control of the 
American Bank. but to merge it with the Mexican Trust 
Comperny, thereby effecting a deal that would have doubled 
the value of the shares of both institutions, and it is the 
unanimous verdict of every one in touch with my plans at 
that time, that such a merger would have placed American 
financiering in Mexico on so strong a basis as to be a bulwark 
and tower of strength for all time to come. 

My letter effering the American Dank $300,cco was with 
due authority from oeur Decard but it promised no par- 
ticular glory nor reward to George Cook and his bandit 
associates. It was a sincere offering and would have bene- 
fitted all intercsted to the highest degree: but this letter was 
not only my undoing, but it was the undoing of the share- 
helders of both institutions, for such was the vanity and 
eclfishness pf Cook, Hegewisch, Gorcach and their col- 
leagues that they preferred to effect great loss to the share- 
holders, rather than jeopardize their personal prestige and 
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the opportunity for graft which they were enjoying at that 
time—tLook’s overdraits alone running as high as $80,000. 

As before stated, Cook was renting two buildings trom 
Minister Lemantour, one tor his store on Calle San francisco, 
and the other on Alcaiceria, sublet to a piano house, and not 
only had the intimacy this inaugurated with the Minister 
of Finance enabled him to secure all government contracts 
for furniture, safes, etc., at his own price in dehance of 
competition, but it served at this time the stronger purpose 
of enabling him to go to the Finance Minister tor aia to de- 
feat my better plans and by exhibiting my letter, to secure 
the necessary co-operation, not in money alone, but in IN- 
FLUENCE, always better than capital in Mexico high 
financiering. l 

That Letter Was My Undoing.—Without it Cook could 
not have obtained the assistance of Lemantour, Cassasus, 
and the Banco Central, for “did not Sercombe himself or- 
ganize the American Bank and manage it for five years? Did 
he not know better than any one else that the institution was 
perfectly good for an advance of $300,000, and if his institu- 
tion could offer this advance was it not a perfectly safe prop- 
osition for the Banco Central? 

The circumstances which followed have gone into his- 
tory. Cassasus, the wiley, the fawning, the revengeful, laid 
his plans, his traps, and the time for action was chosen when 
it was known that I would be in New York City at the an- 
nual meeting of the Mexican Trust Company. The advice 
and influence of Enrique Creel were brought into play, the 
necessary money was advanced by the Banco Central coterie 
with which to buy up at exhorbitant prices the floating Amer- 
ican Bank shares which otherwise would soon have fallen 
into my hands, and about the time of my departure for New 
York a fake order of indictment was gotten out against me 
based on an obsolete Mexican law which imposed a maxi- 
mum fine of $3,000 silveron any one who should attempt 
to depreciate the value of shares in a financial corporation 
in order to purchase them at reduced price. 

Even in the old Scriptures we find it written that there 
existed the tiger like creatures who “lie in wait,” and 
—Joaquin Cassasus, now ambassador for Mexico to the 
United States, is the true article, the leopard of Mexican 
finance; the lynxlike compiler of banking laws inaugurated to 
prevent banking and the surety and bondsman for barefaced 
conspiracies to rob American citizens of their Mexican prop- 
erties. 

I am now gathering statistics for publication in these 
columns to show the hundreds of instances wherein Ameri- 
can investors have been “plucked” through the methods of 
Cassasus and other Mexican lawyers of INFLUENCE, from 
the late confiding Volney W. Foster down the line, and it will 
be seen that the majority of these wholesale bunco games 
have been carried out by the Lemantour group, of which 
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Joaquin’ Cassasus and Enrique Creel are the leading “sep- 
arators.” 


I do not claim that the Governor of Chihuahua and the 
Mexican Ambassador at Washington have slugged anyone 
with lead pipe, or picked any pockets, but in line with Presi- 
dent McCurdy of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, who drew $150,000 a year for himself, another 
$150,000 for his son, and another $150,000 for his son-in- 
law, from the funds of the confiding policy holders, these 
dignitaries by schemes, oppressions, divisions of plunder, 
graft, and official pressure which they have always at hand 
have succeeded in taking away vast sums of money from 
others for the benefit of themselves and their clients and 
they are still continuing in the wholesale bunco business, 
and in a good natured way are ever ready to resort to any 
methods, however disreputable, in order to gain their ends. 

Among the thousands of readers of this article, I ask 
that as many as possible send me a list of cases of Americans 
and others who have been forced and buncoed and crowded 
out of their rights in Mexico. Please send at as early a date 
as possible, as I desire to complete the list without delay 
and I guarantee to scrupulously keep the senders’ names in 
strict confidence, being well aware of the extent of persecu- 
tion which might otherwise be brought upon some as a 
result of exposure. 


I call the attention of court practitioners throughout the 
world to the manifest unfairness of Joaquin Cassasus and 
others of his kind, who not content with winning suits 
through the ordinary methods of court procedure, which in 
every respect are as reliable in Mexico as anywhere else, but 
always bound to win at all hazards, he invariably brings the 
pressure of influence and officialism to play, in order to brow- 
beat and crush the pretentions of those who oppose him. 

In my own case above described, so vicious and outrage- 
ous was the official pressure brought against the Mexican 
Trust Company by Joaquin Cassasus, stimulated by Jeman- 
tour, to defeat my plans for the American Bank merger, that 
my New York directors so feared complete annihilation of 
their interests, that they directed me to remain in this 
country, or travel abroad on full pay, until the pressure, of 
which I seemed to be the storm center, had subsided. 


Let those who have never been crucified jest if they please 
at the wounds which the dirk of Mexican officialism inflicts 
upon those whose interests may oppose INFLUENCE. 


While appalled at the subsequent dirty work initiated and 
promulgated by Cook, Hegewisch, Cassasus and others, I 
must pause here to commend the shrewdness and diplomacy 
that prompted George Cook to do the right thing at the right 
time, viz.: carry my $300,000 letter to Lemantour, and in his 
hour of need use it so effectively to accomplish my defeat. 
This act is the one and only truly brilliant and in no way rep- 
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rehensible move in the entire self seeking career of George 
W. Cook. 

Those who would know the world and its creatures must 
have experience with them, and surely the strenuous and in | 
many respects quite unusual contortion acts in Mexican 
finance through which I have passed have given me glimpses 
into human nature under strained conditions that have not 
been vouchsafed to the vision of many. To become the 
“mark” for the misinterpretation of those who can’t under- 
stand, and for the misrepresentation of those whose profes- 
sion is to obscure their thefts in a cloud of lies, is not without 
its measure of pungent joy to him from whom no circum- 
stance can take away his sense of humor. 

My salary at that time was $2,000 per month under con- 
tract with the Mexican Trust Company. I was blessed with 
the friendship and co-operation of W. O. Staples, J. H. Hamp- 
son, Isaac M. Hutchins, J. O. Rice, and others. I was a good 
fellow, but of course, not so good but that my associates 
would be willing to exchange my company at any time for a 
pro rata share in my salary and dividends, 

In a few months I had built up the Mexican Trust Com- 
pany to over $3,000,000 assets, where others had struggled a 
much longer time without success. Things were moving. Our 
surplus was large, and so, notwithstanding J. O. Rice’s sud- 
den elevation to Assistant Manager, entirely due to my ef- 
forts, his unparalleled ingratitude in co-operating with the 
late W. W. Graham, G. W. Cook, Cassasus and others, in 
order to encourage my directors to see the wisdom of my 
remaining in New York permanently, was, of course, in no 
way a part of his and Hiutchinson’s scheme to divide up my ' 
income between them. 

The story of the hobnobbing of these plunderers and the 
way in which they gave me a double cross that they might 
profit thereby, is to be told in full in future chapters of High 
Finance in Mexico, and is only touched upon in this number 
in order to bring out more recent occurrences which are 
necessary in order to emphasize the general setting of the de- 
nouement which I am planning. 

The next little drama in this continuous vaudeville in High 
Finance has for its dramatis personae William L. Moyer, 
William Astor Chanler, Mr. McIntire and others of New 
York, and Leonel Miller, J. O. Rice, W. O. Staples, Jóse Le- 
mantour, Joaquin Cassasus, A. C. Scales, George I. Ham, J. L. 
Starr-Hunt and others of the City of Mexico 

The wildest dreams of Swedenborg scarcely reach in mys- 
tic speculation the complexity of plots and counterplots and 
schemes within schemes that resulted in the final demise of 
the International Bank and Trust Company. 

The poor thing was simply worried to death by a lot of 
self-centered human mosquitoes. The intrigues of the Court 
of Louis XIV were scarcely a parallel to the movements of 
Starr-Hunt, Ham, Staples, Rice, Scales, Miller, Moyer and 
Chanler in the scenes preceding these memorable obsequies, 
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I am fortunate in having in my possession many of the 
original documents, letters, telegrams, and proofs of the de- 
vious details of this extraordinary failure in which $60,000 
gold exchange was purchased on that memorable Friday by 
Dr. Gluck for the Mexico City Banking Company, and an 
hour later, in fact only a few minutes after Gen. Frisbie and 
Emetrio de la Garsa had been assured that “all was in per- 
fect order,” the following notice appeared on the door: 

“This bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. Deposit- 
ors will be paid in full immediately.” 

(Signed) Internationa! Bank and Trust Company, 
A. C. Scales, Cashier. 

The selfish, unwarranted motives that prompted the above 
act not only accomplished the carly suicide of the German to 
whom Rice had sold his own shares but precipitated an epi- 
demic of other suffering and distress without end. 

The whole sad story will be told in the February number. 


TO-MORROW: THE VITAL PUBLICATION, 
By ZENE SPuRRIER, 
(Written for the Prize Contest.) 


To-Morrow—yes, To-Morrow—the future here at last; 
The dream of sage and poet through all the ages past; 
Undauntedly espousing the cause of humankind— 
Effulgent mental sunshine, enlightening the blind. 


It’s rational deductions arrayed as plain as day, 

So e’en the one who stumbleth need err not in the way 

To broader comprehension of rights and duties here— 

Alas, too warped and tangled through doubt, mistake and fear. 


Upholding in the Godlight the rights of you and me 
To live, enjoy and labor, and feel ourselves sct free, 
Unhampered by oppression in any form or guise— 
And free, as God intended, His gifts to utilize. 


No faction, sect or dogma, enthroned by fixed design— 
No stimulated prejudice to keep the herd in line, 

But in the world-wide forum of this greed-stricken ball 
To-Morrow stands for justice—cquality to all. 


Humanity uplifting in its unconquered might, 

To claim in stainless battle, the world for sense and right; 
That mind and soul and hody—freed from despotic sway— 
May mingle with the harmony of Nature’s kindly way. 


Health, hearts and homes protected, preserves possessions rare, 
That yield existence gladscme and lighten every care. 

But sympathise, my Brother, fraternally renew 

Recipreeal relations between the werld and you. 


Who champions Man’s birthright and sounds the true keynote, 

Must bear some love of general kin that reckens not the mote. 
But recognizes at a glance the common right of Man, 

And helps cach one and bids him to do the very best he can. 


There is no tule of reason can make this otherwise— 
No sophistry to change it—'tis but the knave who trics, 
The sun of Truth has risen—To-Morrow is to-day 

The vital publication that has come to light the way. 
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The Spencer-Whitman 
Round Table.. 


Conducted by Grace Moore. 


The editor of the Round Table being a woman, it occasion- 
ally falls to her lot to lend a hand at cutting the bread, wash- 
ing the dishes and keeping the kitchen clean. Not being an 
‘artist in the handling of flour, eggs and baking powder, as 
Maxine and others are, but being always on hand when the 
dinner bell sounds, some pricks of conscience now and then 
get in their deadly work and spur her on to the scouring of 
a few pans, laying some clean papers in the pantry, and by 
other similar means, satisfying herself at least, that she has 
the spirit, even if she may not have the most convincing the- 
ory and practice of co-operation. 

Thanks to Maxine’s more able service, we had an unusu- 
ally fine lay out of muffins for our breakfast this morning. 
In our supreme enjoyment of the first two pan’s full, we for- 
got the third batch browning in the oven, and while “Ser- 
combe Himself” was discussing the probable reasons that 
Mr. Mangassarian would give in his lecture down town, “Why 
Mrs. Eddy’s Teachings Appeal to Women,” the last dozen 
muffins evolved a peculiarly strong affinity for the tin pans 
they were up against. The chairman of the Round Table 
having eaten more than her share of the muffins, felt an extra 
twinge of conscience and so volunteered to weild the Sapolio 
and the wire dish cloth over the burned tin pans. The muffin 
pans are shining now “to beat the band,” but there is little 
time left and very scant material for the Round Table. 

When one begins to feel their way toward becoming ac- 
tively as well as theoretically co-operative, the errors in the 
system of competition under which we live, and one’s indi- 
vidual habits and limitations, become a really serious problem. 
The reasons for the failures of so many communistic ventures, 
and the appalling difficulties in the way of the necessary 
changes in one’s own mental attitudes and modes of life, ere 
the new life can be lived, become then so clear and positive 
as to test the courage and devotion of the strongest. 

One must first become indifferent to prejudice, misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation. One’s love of the idea for 
which he stands must carry him to the point where all per- 
sonal considerations sink into insignificance and he is even wil- 
ling to accept failure and calamity as rewards for his efforts 
to make tangible the idea. Not the least of the sacrifices to be 
made, are those which continually emphasize personal limita- 
tions and eccentricities, and which unfailingly place the indi- 
vidual at a disadvantage in the estimation of the people and 
of his relatives and friends and comrades, and even himself. 
One may have intellectually and at heart an idea, and still 
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be quite unable to adapt himself personally to its practical ap- 
plication. 


A realization of the difficulties and sacrifices which such 
an effort necessarily involves, is not the least of the difficul- 
ties. Repeatedly we hear the assertion, “all well enough 
as a theory, but it won’t work.” To make it “work,” may 
require. many more failures than have yet been made, and 
involve many more sacrifices. But there is an exhilaration 
and increased sense of power in even the first staggering at- 
tempts at being practically democratic, comradely and co- 
operative. We are not ashamed of our baby steps. We have 
as much joy out of them as little Marguerite has, when she 
takes only one or two steps toward her Mamma, independent 
of the “walker” that she ordinarily depends upon. We were 
asked not long ago if such an inconvenience as a baby would 
be tolerated at the S.-W. Center. We replied that we had 
plenty of room for a baby, and as if in response to a direct 
invitation, the very next day the dearest mother and 14 
months old baby that a community ever heard of, took up 
their abode with us. Little Marguerite is very largely the 
“center” now, and a glance at her picture published in “To- 
Morrow” this month will satisfy our readers as to the rea- 
son why. 


But to go back to our subject, that of the test and diffi- 
culties with which we come in contact the moment we at- 
tempt a practical exemplification of the principles of voluntary 
service and co-operation as opposed to compulsion and com- 
petition. Every inconvenience, difficulty and failure but proves 
the terrible slavery of human personalities to their abnormal 
egoism and a falsely intensified social system. It is when 
one realizes from experience, the hard, up-hill climbing yet 
to be done, ere fellowship, mutual aid and true social effi- 
ciency as an ideal for the human race can be demonstrated, 
that the real need of such an ideal becomes truly apparent. 
We cannot know the instability of the structure upon which 
we lean until we stand for a moment independent of it and 
have courage to step far enough away to view it as we would 
view a falling tree. Peace on earth, good will to men, will 
ever remain a mere holiday slogan instead of becoming a 
reality for all human beings 365 days in the year, if all per- 
sist in bearing their full weight upon customs and institutions 
no longer alive, if indeed they ever were alive, with the spirit 
of peace and good will. 

The Spencer-Whitman Centerers cherish the wish that 
with every succeeding Christmas, the spirit of loving good 
will that so fills the day, may have a larger overflow of life, 
until every single day in the year there may be as much peace 
and good will standing around waiting for a seat as there is 
on Christmas morning. It shall be our constant aim, to raise 
so high the banner of a universal peace and good will as to 
make is as much a reproach upon a community for any of its 
individual members to be hungry and miserable on the 25th 
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day of any month in the year, as on the 25th day of December. 
Qur hope is not that there may be less happiness on the 
Christ day, but that all days may become Christ days and 
all days be happy ones. Not only that the friends of the 
Spencer-Whitman Center may have a merry Christmas and a 
Joyous New Year, but that every day, every year, everybody 
may be merrier and more joyous, 


GREETING. 
A continuous Merry Christmas and an increasingly joyous 
New Year to all. 


: Lectures and discussions at the Centre continue as broadly educa- 
tional and as entertaining and well attended as usual. The “Ladies 
Night” dinner, Nov. 13th, was delightfully informal and spontaneous, 
Mrs, Weaver presiding as toast-mistress. Mrs. Mabel MacCoy Irwin 
was with us, but on account of the failure of her voice for a few 
days, following her lecture in the Grand Opera House, was unable to 
address the gathering. Some sprightly feminine talks, the reading of 
a poem from Mr. Barnard’s new volume just off the press, a recita- 
tion by Miss Zora Forberg and music by Miss Irene Stolofsky, gave 
charming variety to the evening’s diversion. The selections rendered 
by Miss S. on both piano and viotin were keenly appreciated, the 
young woman more than justifying the enviable reputation she has 
gained as a musical artist. Miss S. was recently the winner of a 
gold medal at the Balatka school of music. 

Thursday, Nov. 16th, Mibel MacCoy Irwin being unable to give 
her lecture on Walt Whitman, as announced, Mr. Kantor very kindly 
read a paper on Divine Healing which proved highly interesting and 
called forth much lively and pertinent discussion. 

Mr. Kantor suggested that “The scriptures never taught the so- 
called Divine healing of to-day and that all cures effected in modern 
times by healers were brought about thrcugh hy; n». ic suggestions (which 
does not imply sleep) and not through the intervestion of God or any 
living or dead saint or sinner. The doctrines of modern divine seating 
will be the rocks on which the Christian church will eventually founder.” 

Nov. 20th, Mr. Jacob Le Bosky delighted the S.-W. Centerers 
with his very thoughtful discourse on the subject of Oscar Wilde’s 
literary works. Mr. Le B. knows how to speak directly from the 
heart to the heart, and we recommend that he give less attention to 
the practice of law and more to the presentation of his literary con- 
ceptions. 

Mr. W. F. Stone, who is the author of several standard works 
on Art, Music and the Drama, gave (Nov. 23rd) some splendid 
thoughts relative to Art Gratification vs the Snobbery of Art. Mr. 
Stone is an independent thinker as well as a scholar, traveler and writer 
and has ideas that many advanced students of art and music might 
well avail themselves of. His principal contention is that we are as 
a people Jacking in the artistic sense, and not even disposed to give 
time or thought to the task of cultivating it. We judge at a glance, 
a work of art that is the result of a lifetime of studious concentra- 
tion on the part of the artist, rather than spend an hour each week for 
a few weeks or months, studying the artists’ work, and so preparing 
ourselves to consider it intelligently. 

Nov. 27th, Dr. Axel. Gustafsson gave a strenuous presentation of 
the subject of Municipal Ownership. He emphasized in a masterly way 
the fact of the popular vote of the people for municipal ownership, 
having been so flagrantly disregarded by the corrupt aldermen of 
Chicago, who by virtue of the people’s vote, were under obligations to 
instruct and co-operate with the city council to that end, but who in- 
stead have favored the street car companies and corporations for per- 
sonal profit. “The effect of this betrayal of the people’s interests,” said 
Dr. G., “will eventually be the rousing of the people to a consciousness 
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-of the dangers of the graft system under which we live, and a revolu- 
tion looking to a permanent and world-wide democracy.” The discus- 
sion that followed was noticeable for the strength, variety and clear- 
ness of the opinions expressed. 

Our Thanksgiving dinner served to about one hundred: guests, was 
one of the best and most enjoyable of the “sunset” dinners that have 
so far been given. Vegetarian menus are most in favor at the Center, 
but the conventional Turkey, with cranberry savce and other ac- 
companiments, were conspicuously present on this occasion, and no 
one allowed to feel that a possible choice of food, could prove a 
hindrance to comradely associations. It might not be out of place 
to acknowledge that there were only clean bones on the turkey platters 
left by our guests, notwithstanding their vegetarian principles. Mrs. 
De Shon entertained us with some well executed piano solos and there 
were many delightful responses to the toasts called for by Mr. Ser- 
combe, one gentleman in particular, a newspaper man whose name we 
have not permission to publish, giving a number of stories and recita- 
tions which will be remembered when we have ceased to give “sunset” 
dinners at the S.-W. Center. 

“Industrial Combinations and the American Laborer,” was the topic 
for discussion Monday evening. Dec. 4th, Mr. Adolph Adelman giving 
the address, which was cne of the best that has been given at the 
Center this season. Mr. Adelman’s chief point of argument was that 
the increase in wages to the laboring man (granting for the sake of 
argument that he has an increase) as a result of the enormous profits 
accruing to the Trusts, was not in the least to be compared with the 
increase in the cost of living. The extra tax upon the laboring men to 
support himself and family, is so great and so entirely out of propor- 
tion to whatever increase of wages he may receive, that it is waste of 
breath to talk about it. 


WENONAH’S EXPERIENCE. 


Wenonah, whose “Confessions of a Divorcee” were discontinued in 
the December To-Morrow, has addressed a letter to Pres. Rocsevelt re- 
garding her experience of being “sat upon” by the ubiquitous postal dis- 
criminators, that is so good that we feel to include some portions of it 
in the Round Table. 

Dear Sir: i 

Believing inat you know ignorance makes for crime, I call your at- 
teution to the fact that our Post Office censorship is diametrically opposed 
to your own habit of speech. When an officer of the Post Office Censor 
Bureau can not distinguish between vital truth which needs to be stated, 
and obscenity, he has outlived his usefulness as a public servant. In 
its place, our postal regulation zlong this line is all right; but as admin- 
istered, your articles on race suicide could not secure second-class priv- 
ileges if their authorship were unknown. 

Of course a case in hand has brought this to immediate attention. 
One who has worked lone in the rescue field becomes convinced that 
the literature and lectures of W. C. T. U. and kindred organizations 
can never combat the igncrance of the average mother, hecause such 
matter reaches cnly those who are already cognizant of general facts 
and merely wish statistics—as witncss the sale of “Traffic in Girls.” 
Yet every worker along rescue lines will agree that fully one-third 
of those who enter lives of shame do so because of ignorance on sex 
and motherhocd. This being true, one woman decided that narrative 
depicting in the simplest manner the ignorance of tne more gently bred 
girls, the trouble thus brought into life and the subsequent divorce, 
with all its attendant evils, ought to reach thinkers. She wrote it and 
chose “To-Morrow,” of Chicago, as her medium for putting the tale 
before the public, because its editors fearlessly stand for truth even 
where they dis: gree with its mode of expression. When MS. was sub- 
mitted to Post Office Censorship, its most vital chapters were vetoed. 
Yet the story is true and every rescue worker would recognize it as 
typical. 

If it is true that the one-third of our so-called fallen women are 
living as_ they are because of ignorance and false modesty of their 
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mothers (and J] believe this estimate to be too low) and the press is not 
open to those who wish to clear away this barrier, how is this national 
blot to be wiped out? 

_Estimating that about twenty-five and a half million females in the 
United States are above the age of ten, one in every thirty-eight is now 
living by the sale of her womanhood, either in brothals or more privately, 
and these figures do not include those married women who sold them- 
selves for loveless homes. One hundred and thirty-three thousand are 
added to this number every year: an average of one woman for every 
four minutes of every twenty-four hours, a surprisingly large propor- 
tion of them being still in their early ’teens.” 

Elsewhere in this letter she says: “I feel that sex is a vital fact which 
needs to be taught purely, and that until it is so taught, it is well that the 
birth-rate should be low rather than that too many girls be born to 
suffer, as they now are.” 

On Thursday, December 7th, the “To-Morrow” family and 
their friends had a genuine treat in the lecture of Joseph Loeb 
on “How To Be Useful Though Educated.” He pictured the 
long-haired professor and old-time educator as the efficient 
agents in the perpetuation of that type of artificial insanity 
known as the “College Education Frenzy,” and made a strong 
appeal for common sense methods that would fit men and 
women for the work of their lives rather than supplying the 
student the doubtful culture and scholastic ideals which the 
schools continue to implant. 

Mr. Loeb, now an attorney in Chicago, is a graduate of 
the Wisconsin University, and is one of the team of debators 
to win several contests in which the Wisconsin University 
was pitted against other institutions. 


DESMORGENSLANDT 


Conducted by M. F. Canfield. 


THE SPIRIT OF NIGHT. 
The spirit of night broods upon the mountain-tops. 
Her garment falls in trailing folds of misty write, 
Kissed by iridescent light of moon-beams, shimmering; 
The magic of her touch inbreathes a living soul, 
In things inanimate, and glorifies the night. 
Crowned is tree and shrub and flower, with halos, glimmering. 
M. F. C. 


THE MASQUE. 
May not the frown, that silent proof 
Of discord far within, 
But tell that clouds o’er-shade the soul 
Where sunlight once has been? 


May not the smile that haunts the face 
Of yon fair thoughtless One, 

Alone bespeak a cloudless sky 
Where glows the noon-day sun? 


Ah, not the smiles, nor yet the frowns, 
The inmost soul reveal, 
For oft expression play its par, 
Some secret to conceal. M. F. C. 
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The Informal Brotherhood. 


Conducted by Viola Richardson. 


Subconsciously, we all 
act on the assumption that 
_the purpose of life is that 
we may have more life— 
that we may learn to live. 
If we read the story of man 
from the time when he was 
a savage down to the pres- 
ent time, we will find that 
it is a story of continual 
growth in a recognition 
and application of the 
forces and principles of 
life, both within and with- 
out himself, and a conse- 
quent manifold increase 
in the reach and power of 
Viota RICHARDSON, individual life. 


Consciously, we, most of us, act on the assumption that 
the purpose of life is that we should shut out as much of life 
as possible and limit ourselves to the narrowest possible cir- 
cle of thought and understanding and activity. 

Every advance that has been made in any branch of sci- 
ence has been made at the peril of the man or men who dared 
to think beyond the limits of the knowledge or belief of their 
time. To discover some hitherto unknown force in nature 
and learn to apply it in some useful way has always been 
regarded by the great mass of humankind as the commission 
of that worst of sins—going against the will and intention 
of God. 

The man who earnestly searches for more truth, for larger 
life, fuller understanding, completer expression, will have 
dealt out to him in one form or another banishment, ostra- 
cism, torture on the rack, burning at the stake. 

The conscious attitude of mankind towards innovation, 
investigation and advance along scientific lines, is one of 
resistence and condemnation. ‘The truth which individuals 
here and there search out with painful effort against op- 
position, at last permeate the masses, so that slowly and 
almost unconsciously to themselves, they, too, are lifted to- 
wards truth and life is broadened for them. 

Speculation is perhaps always profitless, but we are led 
to speculate on what immense strides in the way of achieve- 
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ment in every line humankind would make if only the bonds 
of resistance were loosed and every one were willing to re- 
ceive all there is to receive in the way of knowledge and 
power—willing to learn to live. 

If a man should undertake to learn to swim by wading 
cautiously into a pool of water and grasping a stump that 
happened to be sticking up out of the water and clinching 
onto it for all time, we know he never would learn to swim. 

If a child never cut loose from supports in the way of 
chairs, the hand of an older person, etc., it would never 
learn to walk. 

And so it is with life. There are many of us who have 
stuck our toes into the stream of life, and found a stump in 
the way of an idea or a belief or some sort of limitation, and 
have clinched onto it, fearful that if we let go we shal! not 
be able to exist. 

We need to remember that not one of us has ever reached 
the ultimate in the matter of knowledge of life and its mean- 
ing and its forces; and if we fence ourselves around with 
fear and prejudice we do not change the great truths ot life 
nor destroy a single force in nature. We simply shut our- 
selves in and limit our vision and our understanding. 

To keep ones life and mind fluid, seems to me the greatest 
thing that comes to one—to simply be willing to know all of 
life that is knowable, to be willing to learn to live. V. R. 


“Hope Springs eternal in the human breast.” 


This saying of Pope’s has never been better illustrated than by 
the members of the Liberty Educational Club, as they sit night after 
night, working with their teachers from the Spencer-Whitman Center. 

These young men and women have learned lots from experience. 
Born in poor Jewish homes, emigrants from paternal shores, they have 
come here full of prejudices and superstitions. But under our strenuous 
economic system their eyes are slowly being opened. They have become 
students of politics, social’sm and anarchy, and now have organized the 
above named club for the advancement of education among themselves. 
Their society is liberal, free from “ism” or political creed. Every 
member thinks for himself or herself, and is bound by no one. Their 
main purpose is education, and to this end the writer has interested him- 
self and others of the S.-W. Center. Three nights in the week we 
teach them how to read and write, and to see these sixty young men 
and women studying intelligently and earnestly with bright faces, lofty 
ideals and keen minds, is what makes us exclaim with the poet, “Hope 
springs,” etc., or with another, who had the same ideal: 


TO-MORROW. 


To you, to you I look and hope, 

For Courage, strength with which to cope 
With sorrow. 

I may to-day in darkness grope, 2 

But Ah! how limitless your scope— 

Ap optimistic future bright, 

Ever appears before my sight. 

I borrow l 

Trouble to-day, but overnight 

Jt will be gone; and seem more light— 
To-morrow.” J. M. KANTOR. 
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Dear V. R. and Comrades of the Informal Brotherhood: 

Such a happy and apt title should of itself create the Department 
and sustain it. 

December's salutatory magnificently develops the idea. : It lifts 
grand words into new uses above the trite and commonplace. “Tt dedi- 
cates them and us to a fellowship not Jess strong because its bonds are 
made of the stuff that magnetism is made of, and its authoritv is the 
authority of the still small voice. 

Why should we not join together here to seek and find our proper 
adjustment to the life forces? Has not the Great Intelligence ever re- 
warded the slightest effort of Individualized Intelligence by increased 
powers, and seemingly rewarded it, too, out of all proportion to the force 
of its desire? What creature too small, or with whim too grotesque to 
be gratified if only its desire vibrate until it strkes the chord of the 
universe! 

It is no small stunt which a proper faith in the Cosmic law marks 
out as possible for the free fellowship of the Informal Brotherhood. We 
must demonstrate that the impelling power in the highest upward- 
reaching human is under the same law as that by which the worlds were 
brought. to form and order. It works ever by pairs, in polarity, and 
results in ultimate useful or beautiful satisfied aggregations. We migut 
also demonstrate that matter out of place is mud, which mars polariza- 
tion in the crystal, and hence, that matter should be in place and order 
in human society, to work the most beautifully and quickly the highest 
ends. 

I trust I have named items enough to start the list or a friendly pro- 
test, and not enough to be barred out on the space limit. 

Fraternally, Ben Ira. 


LIFE, 


O, Is it bliss, or is it woe; 
This dream of mortals here below, 
This looking for a brighter day 
Along life's yet untrodden way, 
This star of hope to lure us on 

Alike from joys and sorrows gone, 
To where the mirage lifts on high 
New scenes to please the expectant eye, 
While dark along the path between 
Life’s changes rudely intervene 
That in an hour can well destroy 
Each cherished hope of future joy? 
Yet such is life to every soul, 
Impelled to reach some promised goal. 


Bright hopes the quickening pulses thrill, 
Sweet visions all the future fill, 

Whose radiance holds us tranced and still, 

Till o'er us steals the icy chill, 

The fear that Fate, relentless Might, 

Unschooled in law of human right 

May snatch away each beacon light 

That guides us onward through the night. 


Thus, hope and fear together go. 
O, |s it bliss, or is it woe? 
If woe, then let my torture be 
To languish in such misery, 
Let phantoms paint each cherished dream, 
To lure me down life’s turbid stream, 
With not a murmur nor a sigh, 
O’er pleasures gone forever by. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A MAN? 


Is it a strenuous life that makes a man a man indeed, or is it the 
nurturing of his inate heritage of good by a Christian environment, 
that is responsible for the best development of the highest species of 
a perfect Creation? 


Perhaps a growing tendency of the majority to live too far from 
the ground, has made the thinkers see the dire need of more men 
that are men, men with the brain and brawn, men able to carry the 
world upon their shoulders, men with whom life is subservient to 
right. 

The question often comes up: “What is a Man?” and study 
does not offer much elucidation upon the subject. 

First history tells us, “Something made in the image of God,” 
and later upon being brought face to face with the Perfection of 
Man, Pontius Pilate’s lips said “Ecce homo,” while his heart cried 
out “Ecce Deis.” 

Next, we find Dante claiming, “Man is a little World,” and later 
Swedenborg, that, “The World was a Man,” showing a difference in 
thought after four hundred years. 


Then Balzac, makes his Man a Child and we cross the channel 
to find that Dickens, makes his Child a Man. 


Now let us get a bit nearer the ground. An Ayershire plough- 
man a hundred years ago, made his manifesto, saying “A Man's a Man.” 
This plowman poet seems to have the greatest claim upon our respect, 
as to best knowledge of human nature; his life was simple and so to 
him as to a child, men in all stations of life bared their hearts. 

So after all is said and done, “A Man’s a Man,” no more, no less. 
He is given a Man’s start and a Man’s finish, and the undisputed ability 
to live a Man’s life, if such be his desire. So “A Man’s a Man.” i 

R. P. CurYsSTIR 


Away with the plunder. We eat too much, wear too much, sport 
too many Barrios gems, have too much junk in our homes (some call 
it furniture and bric a brac, but it is junk just the same), too much 
lumber in our lives. 

Only in freedom can man ever work out his life problem and 
freedom means the mastery of his environment. He must not, cannot 
be bound by things. 

Anything we cannot use now is only dead wood. The dead limbs 
must be pruned out, otherwise they sap the strength of the tree. We're 
cn a long voyage. We must throw overboard all junk and lighten 
ship for easy sailing. 

Indulgence is not happiness. It is misery. Its bite is sharper than 
the serpent’s tooth. Jt is only through self mastery, control of the ap- 
petite and primal passions for their proper functions, only in living the 
sane wholesome life, that the highest joys are attained. ‘The delight of 
a pure, cleanly, simple, healthful life is beyond all other earthly plea- 
sures. Try it. 

We need more fresh air, more breathing, more attention to diet; 
more care of the body and less doctoring; more sanity, less supersti- 
tion; more light, more love, less gloom; more life, less of death. 

See what nature does with so little—a tiny seed, a little dust, a 
drop of water, a ray of sunshine—Jo! a dream of bud and blossom! 
Mayhe she’s just trying to teach us how simple life is, how little we 
teally need if only we knew how to use it 

B. T. Catverr. 
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You are inclined to believe that no magazine for “people who think” 
can ever be a financial success. It may appear so at present. It will 
not be always so. The morning light is breaking, the darkness is fading. 
Monopoly and special privilege cannot always make people believe that 
“Whosoever thinketh for himself shall be in danger of hell fire.” 
People will not always believe that any man or church can lock up God 
in heaven and keep people away from Him and from happiness. 

People need more liberty, but they cannot understand what liberty 
really means, so long as they do not know the a b c of right thinking 
and right feeling in active unification and work. They do not know 
that the sparks of intelligence and love within them are God’s only 
vicegerents on earth. 

Georce B. WILLIAMS. 


—— 7 


For ten years I have been looking for the proverbial happy home. 
q am young, I may find it yet. 

The time to be happy is now. 

The more time you put into feeding your stomach the less time 
you are going to have left to feed your brain. 

Many a devil passes for a saint because he is wise enough to keep 
his mouth shut. 

Grapys Vera Lams. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


To-Morrow” deals directly with causes, and for brotherhood and co- 
operation as opposed to. selfishness and competition. These latter have 
had their places in evolution, but we now want something better. 
Society will work more and more in harmony as complex conditions 
increase, and the spirit of brotherhood is the only real and permanent 
solution which will secure social unity. ARTHUR E. STEELE. 


Editor To-Morrow : 

As a reader of your magazine I can say that To-Morrow supplies a 
long felt want in every intelligent American household. Its columns 
are of timely and vital interest to all. Incram CHAPMAN. 


Editor To-Morrow : 
The vitality of your magazine is in the strength and soundness of 
its attitude. D. H. Wever. 


I have not had time to analyze the charm of To-Morrow but only 

to read and be refreshed by it. 
Mrs. Bertoa W. Howe, 
New York City. 

Editor To-Morrow: 

Your magazine is a crucible of refined twenty-one carat gold to 
its readers each month, for it combats wealth and its might with 
honesty and right. C. R. Price. 


My dear Sercombe: 

I must congratulate you on the superior merits of the December 
To-Morrow, and especially your “Granite Column.” It is certainly a 
classic, equal to Ingersoll or Osseon. I couldn’t have done better my- 
self. If you do much more of that your name will go down to the 
to-morrow of the world as the prose poet of the twentieth century. 

With warmest regards, 
Yours, 
JoeL RicHarpson. 
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Editor To-Morrow: ; 

I like your magazine. You are digging to the foundation of all 
problems and using no tact, which is a compliment to your honesty 
and courage. Jurrius Conen. 


My dear Mr. Sercombe: 

I appreciate your very beautiful Magazine and especially the article 
of my Friend Meakin. The “Epic of the Granite Column” is one of 
the best things I ever read. Faithfully yours, 

Geo. B. FisHer. 


Editor To-Morrow : 

Your magazine is so good that I am sending you another one 
dollar bill in payment for To-Morrow for one year, to be sent to my 
mother, and I never send her a present that is not all right. I also 
mention To-Morrow to my friends and will if possible get some of them 
to join in. It is the one magazine that is a thought provoker. I would 
not be without it for several times its cost. Dr. Montezuma is giving 
us some splendid ideas, and in fact every article is good. May you 
succeed is my wish. Yours fraternally, 

D. C. Mituican. 


To-Morrow is a magazine for the people who think, and the No- 
wember number offers a plentiful supply of food for thought. The 
editor claims that the only enduring method for federal control of the 
ccrporation evil is to make it a crime to receive salary of dividends 
from other than the onc corporation each person exclusively serves. 
It is worth everybody’s while to read it carefully. 

Evening Item, Lynn, Mass. 


Editor To-Morrow MAGAZINE: 
“Why is To-Mosrow the most vital publication of to-day?” 
The answer is easy: Because we cannot live without it. 
M. K, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Editor To-Morrow : 
I find your magazine forceful and helpful. May it be a success 
more and more. Yours truly, 
MIRANDA P. SWENSON. + 


Artistic Engraving and Electrotyping 


The fine portrait of Benjamin Franklin which adorns the front 
cover of this magazine was drawn from a painting by a cele- 
brated French Artist, and the excellent half-tone was made for 
us by the courtesy of The Franklin Engraving Co., 346 Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 

The portrait of Walt. Whitman on the. front cover of our 
December number, likewise all other half-tones in the book this 
month and last are also the work of The Franklin Co. 
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Books, Reviews and Magazines. 


Current LireraTure (Dec.) is characteristically replete with in- 
formation and comments upon the trend of events in the social, po- 
litical, scientific and literary world. Under the heading, “Review of 
the World,” the Hearst vote and its meaning, the President’s posi- 
tion on “Maximum Rates,” the upheaval in Russia and many other 
world occurrances are forcefully treated. Among the literary articles 
are those dealing with such subjects as “Edgar Allen Poe and the Hall 
of Fame;” The “Talkative Aspect of Lowell’s Genius;” “Gibson’s Aban- 
donment of the Pen for the Brush;” “The Cuban Poet who Defeated 
Zola,” etc. There is a portion of Maeterlinck’s drama, “Joyzelle,” re- 
printed from Poet Lore, a story, “Christmas Phantoms,’ by Maxim 
Gorky and many fine contributions to the departments of “Science 
and Discovery,” “Religion and Ethics,” and others. A beautiful cover 
design of hollies in Christmas reds and greens, lend color and good 
cheer to this very excellent number. 


Tue Pustic, a Journal of Fundamental Democracy, and a weekly 
narrative of History in the Making, comes regularly to the office of 
the To-Morrow Magazine and is indispensable. The issue of December 
and, is accompanied by a supplementary half-tone portrait of John P. 
Altgeld, copied from the painting by Mr. Clarkson, which was lately 
presented to the Chicago Historical Society. There is an cight-paged 
biography of Mr. Altgeld by the editor which everyone should read, 
also a reprint of an interview with Mr. Altgeld published in “Live 
Questions” of April 7th, 1905. This interview. giving Mr. Altgeld’s 
impressions of Chauncey M. Depew, in the search-light of recent events 
in which Mr. Depew figures, becomes truly a prophecy and a remarkable 
one. Among the telling comments that were made by Mr. Altgeld in 
this interview concerning Mr. Depew, are these: “I understand he gets 
still other salarics and have no doubt he earns them all, for in the art 
of engineering money out of the public and into the pockets of private 
individuals he has no superior. And it looks as if his career will com- 
pel the American people to adopt an eleventh commandment reading as 
follows:, ‘Go thou and do evil that thou mayest live on the fat of the 
land, and that thy sleekness may be the wonder of men?” The Public 

- is certainly to be congratulated upon the force, pertinence and attractive- 
ness of its editorials. 


The November Review or Reviews presents on its cover this most 
attractive “menu,” The New Note in Politics; The Driving Power of 
Life Insurance; Russia’s First Parliament, the Duma; Rural Ireland and 
the New Land Law; A Notable Jewish Anniversary; The Movement for 
Church Federation; Lessons in Sanitation from Japan; Park Playgrounds 
for City Children. There are twenty-five pages of editorial matter, 
treating most interestingly of recent political events in New York, Phil- 
adelphia and elsewhere. “Mr. Hearst's Public Ownership Party” and 
“Mayor McClellan’s Candidacy,” with good portraits of Mr. Hearst, Mr. 
McClellan and other candidates in the recent N. Y. elections, are among 
the best articles. Some very quaint landscape pictures accompany the de- 
lightful article by Plummer F. Jones on “Rural Ireland As It Is To- 
day.” In addition to the superb original matter in this number of the 
Review, there are the usual attractive and trustworthy comments upon 
domestic and foreign periodicals and the new books, with numerous good 
portraits of authors and other men and women prominent in the world 
today. A fine portrait of Sir Henry Irving is included. 


“Chain Lightning,” a magazine of brevity and brightness, flashes 
quarterly from the Caxton Building, Chicago, by Frank Honeywell, is 
among the clever booklets that come frequently to our desk. It’s purpose 
seems best presented in a portion of the editorial in December number: 
“For him who recognizes the fact that a great moral principle, or a little 
moral principle, or a plain fact, is often better put in the form of a 
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jest, cr in the unexpected way of a surprise, than in a calm, subdued, 
immovable carnest.” And elsewhere it says, “get the laugh on the 
Old Nick and make him appear foolish, and you'll win out every time.” 
(10¢ a flash.) 


Lucirer, of December 7th, comes to us with a symposium entitled, 
“Shall Speech be Free?” being a collection of opinions, past and present, 
on the subject. Lucifer, the Light Bearer, the much persecuted, now 
the professional mark for Post Office censorship is an example of how 
hard it is to kill by injunction. Right or wrong, Moses .Harmon is of 
the material of which heroes are made. 


McC vure’s, for December, the cover design being a Christmas sug- 
gestion in rich tones of blue and gold, is up to its usually high stand- 
ard. Among the most interesting things are the five large portraits in 
the advertising pages, of its editor, Lincoln Steffins, and of its contrib- 
utors, Wm. Allen White, Ray Stannard Baker and Carl Schurz. Love 
of Life, by Jack London, in this number, is illustrated in color, the 
pictures by E. L. Blum@nschein being remarkably strong portrayers of 
the emotional and grewsome in human experience. Ray Stannard Baker 
writes of “Railroad Rebates,” there is a “Parable for Husbands,” with 
quaint illustrative sketches, a second reminiscent article by Carl Schurz, 
picturing his school days, and a biography of Gov. Folk by Wm. Allen 
White. 


Tue Liserat Review, December, an organ of the Independent Think- 
ers of America (Chicago, 140 Dearborn St.), announces the permaneent 
withdrawal of Mr. M. M. Mangassarin as editor. The further announce- 
ment is made that “until the proper person can be secured as editor, the 
magazine will be conducted by its Board of Directors, advised by such 
able and willing co-adjutors as it can come in touch with.” | The current 
number is a strong one, the best essay as it seems to us, because con- 
structive in thought, being “Modern Treatment of Crime,” by Ernest P. 
Bicknell. The little Christmas declaration by Rob’t Ingersoll of “the 
things he wanted for Christmas,” a literary and philosophic gem that all 
should read, is included, and speaks most forcefully for true, liberal 
humanitarianism, and the sharing of !ife’s opportunities and blcssings, 
not only on one day in the year, but all the year round. 


Tue HUMANITARIAN Review, issued monthly, at Los Angeles, Cal., by 
Singleton W. Davis, 825 E. Lee St, is a liberal, rationalistic monthly 
magazine, very similar to the “Liberal Review,” Among the able articles 
in defense of humanitarian principles, in the December issue, is “Our 
Heritage,” by Judge Parish B. Ladd. 


The Christmas HeaLtH Cutture (151 W. 23rd St, N. Y.), is de- 
cidedly attractive, having the usual amount of excellent reading matter 
pertaining to the subject for which it stands. Halftones illustrative of 
gymnasium exercises, one of which represents “Sarah Bernhardt’s Resting 
Poise,” are not the least of the many good things in this magazine of 
practical hygiene and health culture. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SociaList Review, November rst, contains a 
translation of the famous speech by August Bebel at the Jent Congress, 
on “Socialism and the General Strike in Germany,” also “The Historical 
Development of the American Proletarian,” by Werner Lombart. Edi- 
torially, “Conditions in Germany and America,” and “The World of 
Labor” are discussed. Whether or not one is politically a Socialist, 
it 1s impossible not to sympathize with the socialist idea, when one 
reads the stirring calls of the great Socialist writers and organizers 
in Germany who are known the world over for their human breadth 
and marvelous grasp of the social, economic and political conditions of 
the world. The Socialist Review should beread occasionally by every 
one inclined to be libeal, even if not truly socialistic. It is only by 
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such first hand information that one is able to get a correct and im- 
partial view of the movement and philosophy of socialism. (Kerr & 
Co., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago.) 


THE StraicHt Epce, a monthly news letter published to explore 
the straight and narrow way that is said to lead unto life, and to make 
observations concerning the hollows and hummocks of society and indus- 
try, and concerning the cuts and fills necessary to make a roadbed on 
the level. An assortment of these pocket leaflets will be sent on re- 
quest, to anyone interested in co-operation. Straight Edge Press, No, 1, 
Abingdon Square, N. Y. 


“The Progressive Thinker,” as a spiritualist publication, is in every 
way deserving of its good name and reputation. The issue of Decem- 
ber oth, contains some strong editorial matter and interesting descrip- 
tive articles on the subject of especial interest to spiritualists and think- 
ers. J. R. Francis is the editor and the headquarters are at 40 Loomis 
St., Chicago. 


The American nome Finuing Association ` publishes a monthly 
illustrated journal, and its Thanksgiving edition, lying before us shows 
conclusively the force and beneficence of the work being done by the 
Association. There is a most attractive picture of the “Home” of the 
Association (it being a beautiful house at 32253 Forest Ave., Chicago.) It 
offers a plan by which every one may aid the work by even such a small 
sum as 5c. per week, and among the cbjects of the Association we find 
the following: “To provide homes for abused and neglected children. 
To place mother and child in the same home. To furnish employment 
for boys and girls, and graduates from industrial schools. To help 
paroled and ex-prisoners to home-life, with employment.” 


The December number of “Talent” contains an illustrated article 
on Dr, Frank W. Gunsaulus, which is one of a series on the home life 
of great lecturers, an interview with Geo. W. Cable, in which he re- 
lates many interesting incidents of Eugene Field’s platform experiences, 
and the third of Walter Dill Scott’s papers on the “Psychology of 
Public Speaking.” Besides these features there is a clever satirical poem 
by Ecmund Vance Cock , some pleasing sentiments in verse and excel- 
lent portraits. 


“TuHoucnt,” for December, published at 4665 Lake Ave., Chicago, 
is the best number of that excellent little booklet that we have yet 
seen. A thoughtful Christmas article, and a very fine poem by Sheldon 
Leavitt, are among the gocd things. We find also this pertinent bit of 
verse: 

A truth comes in, 

It is a strange truth, 

Elbowing its way to our relief— 
A greater pushing out a lesser. 
Evil can never take the place 
Of good for the moment. 

The light at last will chase away 
The gloom and usher in the day, 
With slow or partial stride, 

As we discern the truth, 

We move toward better things— 
A broader, grander life— 

To final triumph. —S. L. 


One needs to glance through ‘“Docrom, an illustrated monthly dog 
magazine published at Battle Creck, Mich. to realize that the dogs 
everywhere are having a fine day. Dog kennels, dug studs, dog train- 
ers, dog clubs, and everything conceivable pertaining to dogdom, is to be 
found in this little publication. Net the least of the attractions in 
the December issue are the large picture of “Dewey” and many smaller 
illustrations of noted terriers, collies, pointers, spaniels, etc. 
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4 Months for 10 Cents 


The Nautilus is a unique monthly magazine (standard 


size, now in its third year), edited by 
Elizabeth Towne, devoted to the realization of Hrattu and Success 
through spiritual, mental and physical self-development, Advocates deep 
breathing, rational diet, etc., as well as high thinking. Gives practical 
help in the everyday problems of life. It is distinctly a magazine of 
optimism. Will cheer and strengthen you to read it. Crisp, fresh origi- 


nal and inspiring each month, Thousands of its readers testify to the 
wonderful uplift and help they receive from reading THE NAUTILUS. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX and FLOYD B. WILSON are reg- 
ular contributors to THE NAUTILUS. 


New and helpful features are being planned for this magazine during 
th: coming year. Tue Nautilus is already styled ¢he foremost publica- 
tion of tts kind in the world. Subscription price, 50c per year. 

Special Offer—Send 10c now for Navutitus four months 
on trial, and another special offer of interest to you. Address 
the editor, 


' Dept. 34 ELIZABETH TOWNE, Holyoke, Mass. 


HOLLOWSINGHEEKS A= 


wrinkles, sunken eyes, birthmarks, pockmarks, 
scars, superfluous hair, moles, warts, red nose, 


pimples, thick lips. hump, hook or crooked DE > 
Y 


nose, ears that “stick out,” or any other defect 
of face positively corrected without harm, 
trace, pain or continement indoors, Consulta- 
tions free. Call. write or phone. Hours: 8 to8 
daily, 9 to 4Sundays, 


DR. PRATT FACE INSTITUTE 
147 State St., Chicago 


0-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL BANK 


2238 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 


PEOPLES INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, Prop. 


Organized for the purpose of aiding to transact the business of the 
Industrial Society and for the convenience of its members. 


Certificates of deposit, drawing 4 percent. interest, will be issued to customers. 
Those who are contemplating co-operation will find this system especially convenient 
pending final arrangements, 


TELEPHONES: Office—Market 1240, Automatic 2824 
` Residence—Ashland 6682 


CHARLES TURNER BROWN 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Patents, Trade Marks and Copyrights 


838-839 UNITY BUILDING 


79 Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 


Mention “To-Morrow” Magazine, 
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“Tre Moops oF Lire,” by Francis Barnard. Once in a 
long while some one sings a song which really touches the heart. 
It oft times comes to us at the end of a weary hour, or at the close 
of a long grey day of toil—comes to us as the compensating balm for 
a heart heavy with the burden of insensate things—and we respond 
with a new notion of living and a high sense of joy. 

Lying before us is a copy of Wm. F. Barnard’s book of poems, 
entitled “The Moods of Life.” What we might have to say of the 
value of this effort of Mr. Barnard’s at this moment, amounts to very 
little. What we feel of the spirit of beauty it imparts to us is an 
altogether different matter. and one that might lend special interest to _ 
the work of a sincere soul seeking the why, the whence and the pur- 
pose of life. We miss the lilting, pulsing beauty note of Swinburne; 
the almost hoarse, protesting voice of John Davidson’s modernity is 
not here. And yet we feel the blending beauty and protest, as we 
read, as come the impeccable emotions of wonderlight from a sunset 
where day caresses evening with a thousand protesting colors, until 
they both fall asleep on the breast of the night. 


Thy death was not like death; thou wert like a Star, 
That, when the moon at the horizon dips, 

Shines clear and dazzling from some region far, 
Beauty and night’s most strange apocalypse, 

Anon to quench its light in clouds that bar 

All suddenly, and leave it in eclipse. 


It is thus that Mr. Barnard sings of Snetrys aeath—a beautiful 
modern tribute to a greater singer, who dreamed of “the changing order” 
and who sang in beauteous protest against the stifle and chain of now. 


For man and woman are as stars; how fair, 

In merging beauty; soul matched with rich soul! 
Though moving onward far to separate ends, 
With majesty, as close their orbits bear, 

The heart in man, the heart in woman bends; 
And two seem one awhile, and for one goal. 


Another modern beauty song. The spreading growth belief that 
man and weman are one in spirit, one in aspiration, one in hunger for 
the life joy of love and truth, is the dominant note here as it is the expres- 
sion assertive of the entire book. Mr. Barnard has made a more than 
interesting contribution to the poetry of the period. Sincerity, beauty 
and a sweet acknowledgment of life as it is, are the impulse motives 
of his verse. The book is from the Rooks Press and is a fine ex- 
ample of American bookmaking. W. CH. A.) Moore. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


To the Publishers of ‘‘To-Morrow,’’ 
2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill 


I enclose One Dollar for which please send me “‘To- 


Morrow” for one year, beginning with the.......... number 
Name a ibe eos 4 he et ete Ad eae Sat oie nd E TO EREE 
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Cut this out, sign with full name and address, and mail to us with One Dollar. 
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D E aan Diamondis the emblem of success. 
) To achieve success you must look 


successful. Diamonds last forever and 


become more valuable the longer they are worn. 
Use your Credit. Wear a Diamond. Every Woman 


loves a Diamond. Diamonds win Hearts. 


$ stem By the Famous LOFTIS | Credit We make any honest person's 
y SYSTEM at your leisure and | credit good. Every transac- 
convenience, in the privacy of Yourown|tion with us is confidential, on honor. 
home, however distant. you can select|One-fifth the price to be paid on deliv- 
from our Catalog the Diamond, Watch |ery—you retain the article— pay balance 
or Jewelry which you wish to see. On|in eight equal monthly amounts—send- 
communicating with us, we send the ar-|ing cash direct to us. 
ticle on approval to your residence. | ag You select your Diamond. You 
place of business or express office as! pay cash for it. We give you 
preferred, so you can examine it thor-|a written guarantee that you can return 
oughly. You are free to buy or not, just|the Diamond any time within one year, 
as you please. We deliver our goods [and we will pay you all you paid for it 
anywhere in the United States. jless ten percent, You can thus wear a 
res $50.00 Diamond Ring or Stud for one 
Catalog In the sixty-six pages of the | year—return it to us- get your $45— 
> ,LOFTIS Catalog will be|Wwhjch is less than 10 cents per week for 
found 1000illustrations of the finest Dia- one year. Write for Loftis Catalog To-day? 
Winners of the Gold Medal monds, High- peo ise ns ee 
Highest Award est Grade Guarantee We “ive you our guaran- 
St. Louis Exposition, Watches and | i tee certificate as to value 
Jewelry atanda quality of the Diamond purchased, 
credit prices) We have an honorable record 
lower than Record of almost fifty years. We 
others ask for|are the oldest,the largest and the most 
Spot cash. We/reliable credit retailers of Diamonds, 
mail it and a| Watches and Jewelry in the world. 
copy of our|Ask your local banker about Loftis 
Superb Souve-| Bros. & Co. He will refer to his Dun 
nir Diamond|or Bradstreet book of commercial rat- 
Booklet pre-jings and tell you that no house stands 
paid. Write| higher for responsibility, promptness 
Sor Loftis Cat-|and integrity. Write for Loftis Catalog 
alog To-day/ | To-day! 


DIAMOND CUTTERS 


Watchmakers, Jewelers 


Dept. A 603 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, III. 


Copyright, 1905, Franklin Agency Chicago. 
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DIAMONDS 


Sold TO YOU on a Charge Account — 
æ wy Prices That Are Right 3# a 


Just say to us—‘'I want a DIAMOND” 


And we'll send you any stone or ring which strikes 
your fancy. Our handsomely illustrated catalogue 
shows the beautiful Gems just as they are—every one 
brilliant, sparkling, full of fre and Pure White, Pick 
out anything you like, and we'll send it for your inspec- 
tion without a cent to pay. 

When it comes, examine the diamond carefully— 
notice its depth and purity — watch its sparkle and 
gleam, and throw out its many rays of light. Then 
imagine how it would look on your finger or shirt front 
) —how it would set off and give elegance to your appear- 

2 ance—what an impression it would create among your 
friends. Or, if intended fora present, think with what delighted surprise your mother. 
wife, daughter or sweetheart would receive it, É 

When you have seen what a beauty it is. then if you decide to keep it. pay for it on 
the terms most convenient for yourself, and wear it while you pay. Say a fifth of the 
price down and balance monthly—or on any reasonable basis. 

If you wish a larger stone at any time, or desire other jewelry. we will always allow 
you the full price you have paid us on a new purchase, or perhaps a little more, for 
Pure White Gems—our kind of diamonds—are advancing every day. 

Send for our illustrated Diamond and Watch Catalogue to-day, and make a pay- 
ing investment in a Diamond, something you can enjoy daily while you are paying 
for it. and which will increase in value ev year. The Watches listed in our 
Catalogue represent the very best values, oad are sold by us on the same special 
terms. Remember, we pledge ourselves to satisfy you in every way. We have 
pleased thousands, and know we can please you. 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. 


Importers of DIAMONDS and Manufacturing JEWELERS 
X107 State Street (Columbus Memorial Building). Chicago, U. S. A. 


| OETRY ARGEST 
AND Bum Books for Me! IBRARY 


ROSE IKE iF 


FREAK BOOKS 


BOUGHT, SOLD, RENTED AND EXCHANGED 


Many authors owe their success and popularity to my 
refusal to admit their books into my library. 

Bernard Shaw owes his fame to me. 

I return good books and only keep the rotten stuff, 

It is the right way to test your books, 

Only autograph copies considered. 
Do not try to deceive. 


ALWAYS ADDRESS 7 


SERCOMBE HIMSELF KNOW 


2238 Calumet Avenue GOOD BOOKS 
CHICAGO 


orrow” Magazine, 


CHASE BROS. 


AND 


HACKLEY 


PIANOS 


3s 


These instruments are unexcelled and are 
the choice of many of our best artists 


CHASE BROS.’ Baby Grand: 
Grand in Volume, Tone and Action 


3s 


CHASE-HACKLEY PIANO CoO. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 


The AUTO PIANIST, the latest CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 


and finest player made, dis- 
played at 266 Wabash Avenue 266 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


| . 
To-morrow | Special Offer | tHE DoLLar 
READERS | Send Five Dollars for FOR YOU 


| every Six subscribers 


Mention ‘“To-Morrow"” Magaz 


The Publishers of * TO-MORROW ’”™ offer the fol- 
lowing Books for Sale 
PROPHETIC WRITERS OF 


“THE CHANGING ORDER” 
SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY (10 Vol.) 


Herbert Spencer. ............ cece ccc e eter eeetececes $20.00 
THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY 
Herbert Spencer. ........ 0. . cece eee cece weet eeeeees 1.50 
EDUCATION 
Herbert Spencer............. ccc ccc ece cee cce eee erees 1.25 
An AUTOBIOGRAPHY (2 Vol.) 
Herbert Spencer. ............ ccc ccscececceeecceccees 4.00 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE 
William, Morris e.csicc scsi b cseseev aetisiae d devs recess 2.00 
SIGNS OF CHANGE 
William MOrriSs ic. ciecens gases tse e setae ENA aes 1.20 
NEWS FROM NOWHERE 
William Morris............ nesese. E EET .60 
LEAVES OF GRASS 
Walt Whitman... oc.ccc cic sewtcccscegteestecveese es 1.00 
COMPLETE PROSE WORKS ' 
Walt Whitman....... 2.0.0... ccc ccc eee a E i 1.25 
eee 
Y D. TRORC AU a ceo Sd es wee Ae eerste 1.00 
RIVERSIDE” EDITION (Complete Works) 
Henry- D: Thoreaw sis ccecc case oiris I Traa eres esas 16.50 
SONGS OF NATURE ` 
John Burroughs............. cee ccc a eaa 1.50 
COMPLETE WORKS (13 Vol.) 
Johns Ruskin. soroas bitte aaae civiale wane ite Bes eee Mee Swiss 13.00 
RESIST NOT EVIL 
Clarence S. Darrow... ..... cece cece ence eect ce eeees 75 
A PERSIAN PEARL 
Clarence S. Darrow......... ccc cee cence iiae hn aa 1.50 
MUTUAL AID 
Peter Kropotkin. ......... cc ccc cee ece eee ee een eeeens 2.00 
THE SIMPLE LIFE 
Charles Wagner.......... 0c cce ce AS aE Rae 1.00 
EDUCATION AND THE LARGER LIFE 
C. Hanford Henderson..............c cece ee cee eens 1.50 
THE TREASURE OF THE HUMBLE 
Maurice Maeterlink. ........ cee ccc eee eee ee eee eens 1.75 
THE LIFE OF THE BEE 
Maurice Maeterlink......... 0... cece ee eee ee eee eee 1.40 
WORKING WITH THE HANDS 
Booker T. Washington. ...........cceece eee eceeeaee 1.50 
TOLSTOY, THE MAN 
Edward A. Steiner... 0... cc ccc secs eee sceceeeecenees 1.50 
SEVASTOPOL (Vol. 1.) 
Count Leo Tolstoy. ........... cece cece cect ee eevee 1.50 
TOLSTOY'S PLAYS 
Count Leo Tolstoy. ..... 02.0... cece ee eee eee iunie 1.50 
WHAT IS ART 
Count Leo Tolstoy. ........-.. cece ee ee cere ne eeees 1.50 
COMPLETE WORKS (24 Vol.) 
Count Leo Tolstoy........... 0.0. cc cc cee ee eee ees 48.00 
PLAIN TALK IN PSALM AND PARABLE 
Earnest Crosby -ciocie een 0.0 ccc ccc me cee ees nee enees 1.50 
THE THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS 
Thorstein Veblen. ..... 0... ccc cece een eee cee eee 1.50 


Address Order and Remiftance "TO-MORROW. 
2238 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


Mention ““fo-Morrow” Magazine 


Google 


IHS 1S THE ERA 


DF THE POPULAR MAGAZINE : OF THE 
TEN CENT MAGAZINE: OF THE «VITAL” 
MAGAZINE : OF THE ERA MAGAZINE 


THE ERA IS A STEADY “COMER''—IT DOES NOT PLUNGE ERRATICALLY 
LIKE SOME OTHERS AND THEN HAVE TO SETTLE BACK TO ITS LEGITIMATE 
BASE: IT GATHERS STRENGTH PRUDENTLY-THE STRENGTH THAT ENDURES. 
WHY? BECAUSE IT GETS CLOSER TO THE PEOPLE THAN ANY OTHERS, 


It is The Best For Advertisers—For What it Costs 
PRINTERY AND MAIN OFFICES: DEPOSIT, N, Y. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE ASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
JELE THE BARNARD SYSTEM 
151 Wabash Ave.. CHICAGO 87 Nassau St.. NEW YORA 


D 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF THE -LYCEUM 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST. an unusually attractive series: 


The Home Life of Great Lecturers — 

Robt. J. Burdette, Newell Dwight Hillis, Chaplain McCabe, Mary A, Livermore, etc. 
Interesting and help- 

Psychology for Public Speakers. inei pacia dis 

cussion by a scholarly man, Walter Dill Scott, Northwestern University. Beginning 

in November, 1905, the series will run a year. 


ipti i Add: 1224 LAND TITLE BLDG., 
baat epee oa Philadelphia, Pz 


Gibson, Sykes & Fowler 


(Successors to J. K. Stevens & Sons Co.) 


| LEADING PHOTOGRAPHERS 


McVICKERS THEATRE BLD. 
The Oldest and Best Known 
Studios in Chicago. Established 
Over Thirty- Five Years 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF 
ALL KINDS 


TOSE From Any Kind of 


Pictures. Crayons, Pastels and 


Every Style of Picture Known to 


the Art Made at the lowest prices 


Hair Dressing and Draping Free Open Sundays 


TELEPHONE CENTRAL 5639 


Mention “To-Morrow” Magazine 


Google Gian ai 


The WHITMAN 
New Thought Calendar for 1906 


This dainty, artistic calendar will please all lovers of Walt 
Whitman and New Thought people in general. It is printed in 
two colors On very heavy superfine woodcut paper of a delicate 
cream tint. The coloring is soft harmonious and beautiful. There 
are twelve leaves to the calendar, one for each month, each leaf 
containing a quotation from Whitman. Price of calendar only 25e. 

WILLIAM E. TOWNE, 
Dent. 16 - . - a - HOLYOKE, MASS. 


malike 4 Months for 10c. 


is an exponent of Physic Pheno- 
The Balance mena, Monistic Philosophy, and 


Advanced Thought. 32-pp. and cover. Edited by i: H. 
Cashmere. It mill bring you knowledge—knowledge that is 
power. Any thinker will find it interesting. Send 10 cents 
for 4 months trial subscription., Do it now. Address, 


THE BALANCE, Dept. T., Denver, Colo. 


Use Press Clippings 


If you want to be up-to-date you’ve simply got to use clippings. 
Whatever you are interested in, we can help you out with infor- 

mation which you should have and can get only with our assistance. 
We cover the entire globe for you. 


Every Country. Every Language. Every Subject. 
Terms: $5 for 100 Clippings: $35 for 1000 
Scrapbook Work a Specialty. Estimates furnished on application. 


ARGUS PRESSCLIPPING BUREAU, 
OTTO SPENGLER, Mgr. 
852 Third Avenue - - - - - New York City. 
Also at Paris, Berlin, Loadon and Brussels. 


WILL BUY YOUR STORIES 


You can learn to write in a few months’ time the kind of 
stories editors want. Your critic will be an editor of many 
years’ experience. This is the most delightful, the best paying 
home work in the world, It is tae grandest profession for those 
who desire to make it an all-absorbing life vocation, and it is 
the stepping stone to novel writing. But you cannot succeed 
quickly without practical criticism from an experienced writer 
and editor. Our students do not have their manuscripts returned. 
Drop us a postal and We'll tell you why. Address 


Department Short-Story Writing Dept. No. 208, 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY, 90 Wabash Av., Chicago 


To California 


y 
Thro’ Colorado Z5 
That's the only way to goif you want to see | Aaa Rs P 


the grandest scenry on the globe, 

Four hundreds of miles the magnificent pa- 
norama of Rocky Mountain scenery unrolls be- 
fore youreyes--then on thro’ Salt Lake City, 
wirh its far-famed Mormon Temple and Taber- 
nacle, across Great Salt Lake on the famous 
bridge and the majestic Sierras. 

All of the Burlington California Excursions 
(which leave Chicago and St, Louis every week 
in tne year) travel via this route, 

A postal card request will bring you detailed 
information and interesting publications about 
Califdrnia. Write me today, P. S. EUSTIS, 
C.B. & Q. R'y, Chicago. 


me L AWuome 


AS LINCOLN DID. 
The Home Law School Series 
Now complete, prepares 
ambitious students for 
the Bar, any state; covers 
Theory #Practiceauthor- 
Itatiro in simply. Marka 

h. First few setaat 
y SP PIAL PRICE. Write 
1 FREDERICK 3. DRAKE & CO. 
242 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


„Mention “To-Morrow” Magazine 
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EVERY GRAIN OF QUALITY 


5 LINE OF ART 
™ TURN OF SKILL 
7 ATOM OF HONESTY 


THAT CAN BE PUT INTO GOOD DENTISTRY 
IS INCORPORATED INTO 


THE SLAWSON METHOD OF DENTISTRY 


Originated and Exclusively Practiced by 


Luman R. Slawson, D. D.S. 


DEXTER BUILDING, 84 Adams Street. Opposite the Fair. 


CONSULTATION FREE AND INVITED 
Hours 9 to 5. 


A Sane Thought 
Magazine NENH 
ROOF-READ in the Country, 


UBLISHED Amid 


ASTED AND Evergreens 
OSTED 


If You Want 


Reading that is not diluted with sky-scrapers, smoke, sewer gas 
and slaughter pens, 


A Whiff from the Wildwood 


Thoughts redolent with the perfume of country breezes—product 
of pastures, purling brooks, persimmons and pumpkins—or 

A Special Sex Symposium 

by such men and women as Drs. Greer, Conger, Berrier, Nancy 
McKay Gordon, Lois Waisbroker, Harry Gaze, Elmer Ellsworth 
Carey and the “Boss and Em-Bossed Evergreen”. Send $1.00 for a 


year of “Soundview” and a copy of “Wildwood Philosophy” (a 
cloth-bound book). 


Or if you don’t think you can stand it that long, and are a “Ieetle 
suspicious,” just send a dime for two copies of “Soundview” and 
a copy of “Soundview, Jr.,” containing some “specials” and a few 
remarks, both complimentary and otherwise, about the stuff we 
put out for public perusal. If none of these suggestions suits you, 
just go to—the news stands and buy a copy for Io cents. 


THE EVERGREENS jana, Wash., U.S. A. 


Makers of Magazines and Hay 


Mention ‘To-Morrow”’ Magazine, 


Go gle 


‘You'll Like It 


you like TO-MORROW, al- 
though it is not like TO- MORROW. 
Indeed, it’s “The Magazine that's 
Decidedly Different.” It follows 
none, but boldly cuts a new path 
ed the tangled jungles of the 
eS Order. 


mesai — ae = 


The Culturist 


Magazine with a Mission 
edited by a Man with a Message. 
Its every utterance is a Proclama- 
tion of Progress that stirs the soul 
like a clarion call. It takes you 
by the hand and leads you up to the 
Morning Star. It is able, aggress- 
ive, audacious. Its staff of contri- 
butors includes many of the best 
thinkers and most brilliant writers 
of both this country and Europe. 
Clarence S. Darrow has a luminous 
leader in the January number. 

Send 10 cents for a sample copy 
—and then you'll want more—$1 a 
year 

Read It—Heed It—You Need It! 


The Culturist Publishing Co., 


Box 957, Station M. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


3S> 38 


THINKERS 


Will Be Interested in 


— -0 


UNITY 


The Official Organ ofthe 
Congress of Religion 


The Senior Editor, JENKIN LLOYD 
JONES, is an Author, Preacher, 
Lecturer and Writer of command- 
ing genius and very wide reputa- 
tion. Among the contributors are 
leading men from all denominations 
who believe in “The Larger Fellow- 


ship’ of all high souls, Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 a year. Ten weeks 
on trial for ten stamps. Sample 


copy free. Address 


Manager Unity, 
Lincoln Center, Chicago. 


ntion ‘“To-Morrow” 


Google 


Magazine. 


CANOEISTS |- 


Send 10 Cents for Sample Copy of 


“CANOEING” 


_ The only publication devoted EX- 
CLUSIVELY to your favorite sport 


CANOEING is the one recognize] 
authority on all canoeing matters, and 
is official organ of the American Canos 
Association. 

In CANOEING'S pages the pros- 
pective canoeist finds expert advic2 on 
craft and equipment, worth many 
dollars to him when purchasing his 
first outfit. Address 


E., T. KEYSER, Piré 
5 Beekman Street, New York 


Business Conditions | 


e a 


are the absorbing topic today. rA) 
there is i 


Only One Magazine in This Country 


devoted to the subject, without 
technicalities, stupidities, or com- 
monplace matter. Send for a copy of 


The Market Place 


as a Magazine of Business Study 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


Through the courtesy of 
manufacturers we are enabled to 
offer a few choice premiums. For 
One Dollar and one subscription we 
will send you a John Holland Gold 
Fountain Pen. Other items on our 
list are telephone. book brackets, 
the Locke Adder, the Brown Copy- 
holder, The Indeliba Mfg. Co.'s 
typewriter ribbons, ete. Just what 
you need for the office, but send at 
once before they are all taken. 


Che Market Place Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


a few 


fo OE * N a ee ee 


Both Artistic 
l and Useful 


@ We are pre- 
pared to receive 
your orders for bookbinding, leather 
work and artistic products from our 


wood and metal working shops 


@ We offer especial inducements 
in the way of actual co-operation to 
those who can ‘‘do things” with their hands, 


Address 


People's Industrial Society 
2238 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


OUTDOORS 


A Magazine of Country Life 


If you have not read the Novem- This is something we never have 
ber number of OUTDOORS you have done before, for we sincerely be- 
missed a treat. If you do lieve that no better out- 
not read the December is- ae ’ door magazine is published 

OUTDOORS 


sue it will be your fault and that twelve issues for 
and not ours. $1.00, less than two cents 
Just to introduce the a week, is very cheap for 
magazine to you and show the pleasure and entertain- 
you what magnificent value ment that a magazine of 
can be had for the small the standard character of 
sum of $1.00 a year, we OUTDOORS will bring in- 
will send you the October, to your home. 
November and December Recreation, the coun- 
issues for 25 cts. If, how- try home, travel, adven- 
ever, you are willing to ture, nature-studies, sport, 
take our word for it™and fiction and poetry—all of 
invest $1.00 for a year's these are features of the 
subscription at once, we magazine. 
will send you the October, Outdoor life is the fela 
November and December that we exploit and every- 
issues free, making a fifteen month's thing connected with it comes with- 
offer for $1.00. in our range. 


The following coupon is for your convenience: 


OUTDOORS COMPANY, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Gentlemen:— 
Please enter my name as a subscriber to OUTDOORS for....... 


months, for which I enclose....... ....s00e. 


Mention “To-Morrow" Magazine. 
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CO-OPERATION 


is tho mystio key to_fortune, 
fame and happinegs. I hold the 
— oy but cannot turnitalone, I 
will share with you 

in the greatest 
money-making co- 

Operative business 

onearth. Tam giv- 

ing away 250,000 

shares of Treasury 

stock, Par valuo 

1.00 per share. 

ota share can be 


bought for cash, 


There’s a Few 
Shares For You. 


l don't want your 
money, don't send 
meacent, justeend 
your name and 
z A 7 address on a postal 
NTI- y $” card sor n Free 
5 copy of my W-page 
J h Kleckner illustrated book 
called Your Opportunity.” It tells in detail 
10w yon can become a partner in the most 
Profitable, Powerful Safest business on earth. 
fy plan is unlike that of the trusts who give 
millions of shares to drones, called “pro- 
moters.” I am fiving mine to partners— 
energetic men and women. My plan is like 
that of the Co-operative Society of England 
which Is now doing an annual business of 
$92,000,000.00. My stock will pay large 
dividends and cost you~just alittle effort that 
is all—fortunes knock isat your door, believe 
it or not, as you please. J. L. KLECKNER, 
144 West Madison Street, Chicago. 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trace MARKS 
DESIGNS 

COPYRIGHTS &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and escription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable, Communica. 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free, Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year: four months, $L. Sold byall newsdenlera, 


MUNN & Co,3618rosdwas, New York 


Brauch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D. C. 


THE SINGLE TAX REVIEW 


THE SINGLE TAX REVIEW is 
a handsome 64 page Quarterly 
Magazine, the subscription price of 
which is $1.00 a year, or 25 cents 
a number; or ten yearly subscrip-. 
tions for $5.00 (five dollars.) It is 
a record of the cause of Single Tax 
and Tax Reform the world over. No 
one who desires to keep informed 
of the progress of the movement 
can afford to be without it. 


Send Your Subscription to “SINGLE TAX REVIEW, 
11 FRANKFORT ST., N. Y. CITY, N. Y. 


Linden Brothers 


ji 


PUBLICATION PRINTERS 


114 Sherman Street 
Tel. Harrison 4540 Chicago 


LADIES 


Gm) ELGIN or WALTHAM $6.75 


Tefore you buy s wastod out thle out and send to us.wirh your 
d we wlll send you by express for exam!- 
nation a Gold Filled G ine ELGÍN or WALTHAM 
wath C.O.D, $6, Stem wind and stam art, ruby 
Jeweled, expansion belaner, patent halrepring. fitted 
lo a beautifully engraved double hunting, solid gold 
Glled case. These watobes are well known a+ the beet 
time keepers in the world. This case and morement 
H) POSITIVELY GUARANTEED for 6 YEARS 
WI b long gold plated ebaln for ladies or vest chain 
fergents, Greatest bargain ever offered, Examine 
them at your exprevs office before you pay a cent, if 
you constler It og ja any $96.00 gold Alied wateh 
pay the exorens agent $6 75 and or m charges snd they 
are yours. Mention If you want Gente or Ladies size, 1196.75 
is sent with ordor we send watch by registered mall Gafedelivery guaranteed, 
M. ©. FARBER, Bid, 225 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Til. 


name and address, 


Expert Advice and Counsel 
On Vital Subjects FREE For one reply only. 


As a result of wide range of experience and a profound cosmic insight acquired by 
purely scientific means, we agree to give you correct answers to any of the fullowing prob- 
lems with which you are confronted: J %s.—Business, Travels, Contracts, Leases, Loans, 
Habits, Excesses, Love, Friendship, Marriage, Divorce, Discipline, Quarrels, Education, 
Philosophy, Religion, Politics, Economics, Commerce, Dress, Diet, Physical Culture, etc 


Write a short, plain letter giving your age, sex, experience, a clear statement 


HOW - 


of the problem that vexes you, inclose One Dollar for a year’s subscription to 
To-Morkow Macaztxe and receive your answer FREE, 


? Address COSMOS, 2238 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Our answers will not always please you but they will be TRUE. 


Mention “To-Morrow” Magazine. 
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arm ru Of all producers the farmer is hit’ 
The F ers and the T sts hardest by the Trusts. They catch 


him coming and going. And the Trust lives and grows because of railroad rebates. the 
“protective” tariff. and national bank control of our money system. Evidently the 
remedy is to cut off these special favors which buildup and perpetuate the Tase i 

. . “the Magazine with a purpose back o 
Tom Watson's Magazine, it." was established to teach the best way 
of abolishing these special privileges. and. hence, of rendering the Trusts powerless 
to rob the public. It is a big monthly magazine cf 128 pages, with il!ustrations, car- 
toons, Mr. Watson's brilliant editorials. special articles, a serial story. novelettes, 
short stories and poems by the world’s best writers. Regular price, $1.00 per year: 
10 cents the copy, at all newsstands. Every farmer is interested in knowing the best 
way to cure the Trust evil and how to bring it about. Now in its second volume, Tom 
Watson's MAGAZINE is firmly established. and its circulation is growing rapidly; but 
we want to add a hundred thousand subscribers to our list in the next month or two, 


of reading farmers in your neighborhood, to- 
Send Us ‘Three Names gether with this advertisement and 25 ane-cent 
stamps~ ora silver quarter securely wrapped - and we'll enroll you fora four months’ 


trial trip subscription. Or five of you may club together, sending a dollar bill and 25 
good names and addresses. and get five trial trip subscriptions. Learn how to clip 


the Trust's wings. Address TOM WATSON'S MAGAZINE, 
Room 1691, No. 121 West 42d St.. New York, N. Y. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER 


THE OLDEST FREE-THOUGHT PAPER IN THE WORLD 


Published at 62 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 


The contents of THE TRUTH SEEKER cover a wide range of 
Subjects. The paper is published for a purpose, the destruction of 
superstition. It is a family paper for all Agnostics and Radicals. 
It gives a hearing to the Socialist and the Individualist, the Spirit- 
ualist and the Materialist, to all good writers who have something to 
advance for the benefit of humanity. Terms, twenty-five cents per 
month. Sample copies free. Catalogue of Books free. Drop us a 
postal card and you will get both. 


The Truth Seeker, 62 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. 


OUR ADVANCING 
POSTAL GENSORSHIP 


The important article under this title, in THE PUBLIC 
of August 12, has been printed in pamphlet form, pocket 
size, and will be furnished on the following terms: 

Mailed to any address, postpaid 


Single 3c  . 100 Copies, mailed in bulk, $1.50 
Seb copies, to varying addresses, $2,C0 , . 


THE PUBLIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
First Nitional Bank Building, Chicago 


FOR ONLY 10c. 


The Nautilus is a monthly New Thought magazine, edited by 
Elizabeth and William E. Towne. It teaches the healing power of 
mind and spirit, and tells how to apply mental and spiritual healing 
in a practical way in your own life. It is a magazine of self-help 
and self-development. It tells you how to gain health, harmony, 
success and power. The Nautilus treats of deep breathing, rational 
diet, exercise, etc,, in their true relations to mental and spiritual 
well being. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, rke leading advocate of New 
Thoucht Science in America, writes regularly for The Nautilus, a/so Fiord 
B. Wilson and Eleanor Kirk. VERY SPECIAL: Send 10 cents for 
The Nautilus 4 months on trial. Or, better still, send 50 cents and 
receive the remaining numbers for 1905 and all the numbers for 1906 
as issued—15 numbers fur 50 cents. Write to-day. Address 


ELIZABETH TOWNE, Dept.34, Holyoke, Mass. 


Mention “To-Morrow” Magazine. 
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Special Offer 


TO-MORROW FOUNTAIN PEN 


AND 


THE “TO-MORROW” MAGAZINE 


FREE! Send One Dollar for “To-Morrow” 


Magazine and receive absolutely Free one 


eo 
of Our Fountain Pens; a sure Cure for 


that Tired Hand. This Pen is as good 
as those that sell for One Dollar, and 
when you receive both the Pen and “To- 
Morrow” for one whole year you can 
not help but say that this is one of 
the best bargains yet presented to our 
readers. A good, first-class Pen for 


good, first-class People. -> + Address 
ee ed 
To-Morrow Magazine 


2238 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 
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THE “DIRECT METHOD” 
SANITARIUM TREATMENT FOR MEN 


Dis- 


Features which Have 
tinguished Dr. Richardson 
and His Sanitarium. 


The discovery of certain toxines 
(poisons) in stagnant circula- 
tion (Varicocele) which cause 
nervous diseases. 


Originating and perfecting the 
ElectroChemic treatment for 
removing these poisons from 
the system. 


Development of the “Direct Meth- 
od” for treating nervous diseasee 
without round-about drugging. 


Founded the first Sanitarlum for 
the treatment of Varicocele, As- 
sociated Pelvic and Reflex Ner- 
vous Diseases. 

Proved that sanitarium treatment 
can be given to the most delicate 
man without danger. 


Administers treatment by special 
method which ia absolutely free 
from pain, 

Established a reputation for main- 
taining the highest standard of 
scientific Medical Advancement. 


D. D. RICHARDSON, M.D., 
ZO East Adams St. Special Carrier 175 Chicago 


To insuré prompt attention do not omit special carrier's number, 


Vital force in men furnishes 
vigor and dash Vital force 
surrounds the owner with an 
atmosphere that brushes away 
every obstacle and commands 
success in every undertaking. 
Under the stress of nervous dis- 
eases vital force diminishes 
wonderfully and returns equal- 
ly quick when the cause is re 
moved, 

My “Direct Method” of Sani- 
tarium treatment for Varlocele, 
Associated Pelvic and Reflex 
Nervous Diseases eliminates poi- 
sons from the system and as- 
sures & speedy and permanent 
cure. It is free from danger to 
the most delicate. My lifelong 
study has been the cause and 
cure of nervous diseases in 
men. I have solved the prob- 
lem. My discovery of Toxines 
(poisons) in stagnant circula- 
tion explains why Varicocele 
and Nervo-Vilal diseases were 
not cured by the old-time drug- 
ging and cutting methods. 

KIDNEY, LIVER, BLADDER 
and PROSTATIC diseases are 
cured by removing the poisons 
that result from stagnant cir- 
culation. 

PARALYSIS 


curable after these poisons 
have been removed. 

HEART, as well as STOM- 
ACH troubles are in many cases 
caused by these poisons, 


Ten years ago I established a 
Sanitarium which was the first 
in the world especially equipped 
for the treatment of Varicocele 
and Associated Pelvic and Re- 
flex Nervous Diseases. 

Even if you cannot call on me 
at once go would not only be 


publications. 

Enclose ten cents if 
package is desired. 

My books are free, but will be 
sent only to the man who writes 
me a complete history of his 
case, giving every symptom that 
annoys him. Ask any direct 

uestion that you desire my pro- 

essional opinion upon. 


sealed 
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Why You Should Use 


DR. Stoddard’s 


Antiseptic 
Tooth Powder 


TABLETS. 


1 Very convenient. 
2 Very reliable. 

3 Very pleasant. 

4 


Send 10 cents in stamps Just the thing to save your teeth. 
5 Just what you need every day. 


to wis Fc pes and 6 No soap in them. 
we will mail to you 7 No charcoal in them. 


Dr. Stoddard’s 8 No pummistone in them. 


9 Will purify the mouth. 
New Book FREE 


© 


A specific for bad breath. 


Children can use them better than 


A popular treatise on any other dentifrice. And the only 


the Teeth; how to care dentrifrice that a travelling man will 

for them; what to use, carry. 

and when to use ít; what Sent by mail to any part of the 

not to use and why not. world on receipt of 25 cents. 
Address 


Stoddard Mfg. Co., 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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We Want Agents 


for the 


LIVE 


Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer— 


ín cities and towns where wo are nct at present 
sepresented. An agency for this progressive 
end up-to-date typewriter carries with ita dig- 


nified and profitable position for high class 
aid oa agents to achiove success 
and extend their field as their development 


meo, We 
warrants.. We seek to make it worth while 
for good mea to remain with us permanently. 
Previous experience neither essential nor o 
Jectionable. The Oliver agency can be carried 
on in conhection with other business in some 
localities. Ifyou arethe kind of man we are 
seeking, we willenter into details by corres- 
pondence on receipt of your inquiry. 


The Oliver 
Typewriter 


100-200 WABASII AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


s Foreign OMee 
75 Queen Vietoria St., 
: Loudon, England. 


SUNSET EXPRESS 


The Transcontinental Train 
Running Daily Between 


NEW ORLEANS 
and 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SOLID, WITHOUT CHANGE 
Over the 


Southern Pacific 
Sunset Route 


A Train of Superior 
Equipment 
Combination, Observation, 

Library, and Buffet Car 


Double Drawing Room and 
Pullman Standard Sleepers 
S and 


Latest Design Dining Cars 


Inquire 


238 CLARK STREET 


N Go aenea ILL. f 


Correspondence 
Course 


Mathematics, English, Psychology, 
Pedagogy, History, Geography, 
Natural Sciences, usic, Drawin 
and Shorthand for Teachers an 
Progressive Pupils. Candidates 
thoroughly prepared for Teachers’ 
and Civil Service Examinations. 
Send for catalogue. 


THE CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
Dr. A. C. Staley, Director 
40 East Randolph Street :: CHICAGO 


| The 
Spencer-Whitman 
Center 


“‘ Twill accept that all cannot have 
their counterpart of on the same terms.’” 


“ Not till the san excludes you 
will I exclade you.’” 


A Club House and Inn 


where free souls and advanced 
thinkers may lodge, dine and 
commune with their kind. 


Lectures and Discussions of 

. Vital Topics of the Day every 

Monday and Thursday even- 
ing at 8 o’clock. 


Rational Services every 
Sunday morning at 10 o’clock. 


Send in your name for Membership 
2238 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Ingersoll Beacon 


A Spicy Little Monthly at 50 cents a year, 
5 cents a num 


Devoted to Science, Free Thought and the 
Gospel of Reason and Good Cheer, in contrast 
with the “foolish forms and cringing faiths” of 
theology. 

Organ of the Ingersoll Memorial Association 
of Chicago. Edited by Wm. H. Maple. 


The Neatest Rationalistic Magazine 
Ever Issued 

The BEACON is a friend to all liberal pub- 
lications and organizations. One and two cent 
postage stamps taken. Subscribe now. Each 
number is worth the price for a year. 
INGERSOLL BEACON CO. 
164 Ls Salle Se. Chicago 


The Spepcer-Whitmapy 
Gepter 


Has 4 Message for You 


Every Sunday, 8 P. M., at Fraternity (Dewey) Hall, 
70 E Adams St. (Opp. The Fair) 


Liberal Discourses 


“GOSPEL CLEARING HOUSE” 
A CHURCH OF CONSTRUCTIVE LIBERALISM. 


We offer you the eloquence of clear, clean thinking. 

We waste no time trying to kill off Christ,gGod or the Devil. 
We appeal to graduates from that plane. 

We shall from time to time publiclycriticise the morning ser- 
mons of orthodox and liberal preachers when worth while 
for us to turn upon them our search-light of rational analysis. 

SEATS FREE TO ALL 


SOCIETY HEADQUARTERS 
Phone Calumet 308 i 2238 CALUMET AV., CHICAGO. 


“The Moods’ of Life” 


A VOLUME OF POEMS 


WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD 


Associate Editor of “Tomorrow” 


A collection of verse which is attracting attention among those 
who are looking for new poetry. The author has been'a contributor 
to American magazines for several years, and is well known as a 
poet of modernity with a remarkable gift of imaginative expression. 

12 mo. Cloth; Gold title; 184 pages. 


$100, Postage 10c extra. NOW READY. 


For Sale by Booksellers everywhere, and 


THE ROOKS PRESS, 
535 The Rookery - + + Chicago, Ill, 
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The Spencer -Whitman 
Genter 


Lecture Bureau 
2238 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago of ve Illinois 


‘PHONE CALUMET 308 


Write for Speakers, Subjects & DatesX Circulars Sent Free on Application 


W. F. Barnard: -Lecturer and Poet. Author of “Moods of Life” 
fae eee volumes and one of the foremost liberal speakers of 
e day. 


Subjects:—"The Significance of Tolstoy,” “The Spencer-Whit- 
man Ideal,” “Humanism,” “Fellowship,” “The Religion of the Fu- 
ture” and that gem of thought and oratory, “The Beauty of 
Death.” 

Grace Moore:—<Associate Editor “To-Morrow" Magazine, is a 
woman of deep philosophic thought and insight and a ready 
speaker. 


Subjects:—“Desires yet to be,” “The Dangers of Safety” and 
other topics forcefully and entertainingly presented. 


Parker H. Sercombe:—Foundcr of the Spencer-Whitman Cen- 
ter, Editor of “To-Morrow"” Magazine and pioneer in The Free- 
Thought movement. 


Subjects: How to Live,” “Herbert Spencer,” “How to Vote,” 
“Co-operation,” “Studies of Mexico.” “Cosmic Philosophy.” “Walt 
Whitman,’' The Everyday Tyrannies,’’ ‘‘How to Spend a Miliion,’' ‘‘Happincas on a 


Worklug Basis,’’ etc. 


W. H. A. Moore:—One of the few among the Colored race who 
stand pre-eminent before the American people. Mr. Moore's poetry 
has struck a responsive chord in the hearts of his fellow-men and 
his audiences show that sincere words spoken by black men are 
just as pleasing as those uttered by white men. 


Subjects:—“The Stranger Aspects of American Life,” “Race 
Problem Literature,” ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,” etc. 


John Martin Kantor:—Lecturer and Monologist, is well known 
to the public as a reader and Interpreter, also as lecturer on mod- 


ern topics, 
Subjects:—“Home,” “Divine Healing,” “Religious Teachers,” 
“The Spencer-Whitman center: “Graft and Grafters,” “The 


Beauty of Pain,” etc. 


Other well known students, thinkers and orators are under 
arrangement with the’ Spencer-Whitman Lyceum. 


Write for Illustrated Circulars. 
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A REVELATION 


RHYTHMIC BREATHING 


You may have read books and essays galore on the subject of breath- 


ng. 

But it’s safe to say that you’ve never read anything like “The Law of 
The Rhythmic Breath,’ the notable series of articles by Ella Adelia 
Fletcher, beginning in December Nautilus. ; 

These articles present, in a scientific way, many deep, occult truths 
that have a direct practical bearing on the physical health and wall- 
teing of every one. 

These teachings involve a knowledge of the Law of Vibrations, or the 
basic law of the universe. 

The first article in the series is entitled “Breath is Life” The sec- 
ond will be “The Master-Key of Creation,” to be followed by “How to 
Find the Master-Key,” “How to Use the .Master-Key,” etc., etc. 

The separate articles all relate directly to the one great subject, “The 
Law of the Rhythmic Breath.” 

DO NOT FAIL TO READ THESE ARTICLES. 

They present to you the opportunity of a life-time. 

Send 50 cents now for 13 numbers cf The Nautilus, (to the end of 
1906); or send 10 cents for a four months’ trial subscription. Address 


The Editor, Elizabeth Towne, 
Dept. 34 L 2 2D Holyoke, Mass. 


A BOOK OF VERSE 


WILLIAM (H. A.) MOORE 
“The Poet Who Sings” 


Mr. William Moore is regarded by many the greatest 
poet of the colored race. His book is entitled “Some Verses ” 
and will be done on genuine Japanese Vellum in Gold, Red 
and Peacock Blue and bound in undressed limp Brown 
Leather. Decorative Initial and Antique type will be used. 
500 copies to be sold by subscription only and each copy will 
be numbered and signed by Mr. Moore. The subscription 
ptice is $3.50, and may be forwarded to 


FRANK M. MORRIS 


at his Bookshop, 
171 Madison Street 2 Chicago, Ill. 
before the 28th of February, 1906. The Book will be published 
on the 31st of March, 1906. 
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The Business End. 


Ruskin, Lincoln and Haeckel, 


- The “To-Morrow” prophets of, yesterday for February are 
John Ruskin, Abraham Lincoln and Ernest Haeckel, each in 
his own way the greatest that the world has known. 

John Ruskin, born February 8th, 1819; the gentle poet, 
the dreamer and philosopher, different from all others, yet like 
all others, whose picture 
adorns the front cover of 
this number, has touched 
the heart of the world in a 
way that it never was 
touched before and with an 
influence that will vibrate 
down the ages. Gentle, 
constructive, defiant, un- 
conventional, he was a 
real man in an unreal age. 

Abraham Lincoln, born 
February 12th, 1809; por- 
trait on this page, is class- 
ed as one of the philoso- 
phers of ‘“To-Morrow,” 
not so much by what he 
said and wrote as by what 
he did. 

He lived the life of pure 
democracy, so far as sur- 
rounding conditions would permit. Had he lived in an age 
of real equality, he surely with Walt Whitman would have 
declined to “accept anything that all others could not have 
the counterpart of on the same terms.” In his private and 
public life he simply “endured” the associations and hypoc- 
risies by which he was surrounded, whether in the forms of 
law, traditions, customs or friends. Under right conditions 
he had all within him to become the true—Messiah—the per- 
fect man. 

Ernest Haeckel, born February 16th, 1834, the author of 
“The History of Creation” and “The Riddle of the Universe” 
Professor in the University of Jena, is the greatest scientist 
now living. 

A liberal thinker and free soul, Haeckel’s personal origin- 
al investigations into various scientific fields, his broad philo- 
sophical concent of life in its evolving process, his vivid ap- 
preciation of the relationship of all phenomena, and the unity 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
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of all knowledge, place him intellectually far in advance of 
the ordinary men of science. 

While Haeckel has not, like Herbert Spencer, given to 
the world a complete tabulated system for the guidance of 
human thought and denoted specifically wherein human think- 
irg should harmonize with the cosmic laws of the universe, 
still all of his hypothesis and conclusions are based upon a 
recognition of the system which Spencer alone of all the 
world, has wrought out in detail. 

Herman Kuehn will contribute another article for March 
on his doctrine of “Human Rights.” 

The picture of William Morris, born March 24th, 1834, 
will adorn the front cover of the March number of this Mag- 
azine. 

Mr. Sercombe’s article 
on “Abram Brokaw” not 
being completed in time 
for this issue, is therefore 
postponed for publication 
in the March number. 

It is with some disap- 
pointment that we are 
obliged to announce to our 
readers that not receiving 
the contribution of Hugh 
Pentecost on “The Tyran- 
ny of Family Love” in 
time for this number, its 
publication is therefore 
postponed to a future num- 
ber. 

Owing to a strenuous 
demand, the fine pictures 

ERNEST HAECKEL, of Lincoln, Franklin, 

Whitman and Ruskin that 

have adorned our Magazine covers, have been handscmely 

mounted with a mat for framing. Any one of these will be sent 

together with a sample copy of “To-Morrow Magazine” on 
receipt of twenty-five cents. 

The Congregation of the Spencer-Whitman Center will 
hereafter hold forth every Sunday evening at eight o’clock in 
Fraternity (Dewey) Hall, No. 70 East Adams St., Chicago. 
(opposite the fair). Seats are free to all. On Sunday, Janu- 
ary 14th, Mr. Sercombe spoke to a full house on the subject 
of “Happiness on a Working Basis.” Sunday evening, Jan- 
uary 21st, Mr. Milton Bucklin, editor and lecturer, spoke 
on “Co-operation.” 

The constructive and upbuilding tendencies of the Spen- 
cer-Whitman Sunday night lectures are already being felt and 
appreciated by the liberal and advanced thinkers who are at- 
tending these gatherings, and those interested and in sympa- 
thy with this work, both in and outside of Chicago are invited 
to send in their names for membership. 
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LECTURE IN THE GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
=) 
By Hugh O. Pentecost. 


We pay our belated respects to the great lecture by Hugh 
O. Pentecost, of New York, on “Our Dangerous Classes.” It 
was a treat for liberal Chicagoans and a rare opportunity in- 
deed for every one seeking liberal thought. 

Mr. Pentecost’s reputation all over the thinking world 
needs no repetition here. A member of our Center expressed 
a desire to go to New York for a year’s residence, in order to 
enjoy the educational advantages of Mr. Pentecost’s famous 
lectures. Nothing could be more delightful than listening to 
this great thinker and speaker. 

The Chicago daily papers printed lengthy accounts of the 
discourse, but from our point of view, left to the readers’ 
imagination (as newspapers are apt to do) the most vital and 
significant points and comments. 

It was shown very clearly that our dangerous classes are 
not the thieves and murderers who occasionally get into jail, 
and who acknowledge themselves to be thieves and murderers, 
subject to the will and control of the people; but those rob- 
bers in high places, of the peoples’ money, who. betray the 
peoples’ trust in them, and who by their greed and cunning 
get possession of vast portions of land, controlling it only to 
add millions to their already useless hords of gold, while the 
people who earn the gold are starving and suffering. 

Mr. Pentecost’s voice and delivery are all that could pos- 
sibly be desired, and the frequent storms of applause in the 
great opera house bore convincing testimony to the under- 
standing and appreciation of his audience. 

We of the Center had the great pleasure of entertaining 
Mr. Pentecost during his stay of two days in Chicago, and 
we were treated to many a helpful reflection, and much tell- 
ing repartee over the dining room table. 

On Monday the sixth, we enjoyed a second charac- 
teristic lecture by Mr. Pentecost, it being given in the large 
parlors of the S.-W. Center. The rather startling subject, 
“The Tyranny of Family Love.” was so skillfully handled. so 
logically portrayed, and the entire discourse such a marvel of 
thought, diction and artistic conception that all were delighted. 
It would be impossible to do justice to this lecture, in any 
attempt at an interpretation or repetition of it. But we have 
the great pleasure of assuring our readers that Mr. Pente- 
cost’s lecture will be printed in full in a future number of 
“To-Morrow.” G. M. 
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If To-Morrow Magazine should never print another number 
THIS ISSUE alone will have immortalized itself and inaugurated an 
epoch. See pages 9, 10, If, 12. 15, I7, 19) 21, 28, 30, 35) 36, 44 49 
62, 66 and 73. 


MARSHALL FIELD (His best portrait), 


In this number To-Morrow for the first time in the history of 
literature or philosophy, inaugurates a simple system whereby the 
“Unity of Knowledge” will be shown in a concrete way between 
the various topics discussed in its pages, no matter how widely 
divergent the subjects may appear. Thinking only becomes vital 
as it realizes the relationship of forces, and phenomena and in 
order to awaken our readers to a wholesome perception of the 
truth that always the same universal laws and forces manifest 
themselves in every phenomena whatsoever, we shall hereafter in- 
dicate by a (*) certain vital paragraphs connected with every sub- 
ject discussed in each issue and on request in writing a circular 
letter will be sent pointing out in concrete terms wherein unity is 
ever manifest. The plan will no doubt aid to bring about a greater 
unification of our own forces, thoughts and contributions. 
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TO-MORROW’S POLICY. 
No subject too sacred for discussion. 
No system too perfect to change. 


MARSHALL FIELD, MERCHANT.. 


The most successful merchant the world has ever known 
passed away in the Holland House, New York, on the 16th 
inst., and while during the past fifty years he has felt the 
joy of conquest as the dollars gradually came in by the hun- 
dreds, by the thousands, and by the millions, he paid it all 
out in a lump sum to his heirs at three o’clock on that mem- 
orable Tuesday. 

An honorable, energetic man of splendid mind and fine 
balance is herein seen to have toiled half a century for the 
gratification of, at an unexpected moment, turning it over 
in an instant to a few heirs who do not need the money. 

From the standpoint of an astute trader of wonderful 
patience, serenity, and executive power, Marshall Field 
stands out as a great genius, and if success in life consists in 
being a great trader, this merchant of colossal aptitude, has 
surely reached the highest pinnacle. 

As I write, his remains lie only three blocks away, housed 
in a casket amidst sumptuous surroundings within the spa- 
cious parlors of the mansion that was his. Amidst mementos 
.of rare value and beauty brought from many lands in vari- 
ous parts of the globe, he lies himself an inert memento of 
the highest product of modern commercialism. 

Ushered into life over seventy years ago as abruptly as he 
was taken away, facing the problem of success as offered him 
by modern ideals and surroundings; with a magnificent hero- 
ism, a sublime trust and an indomitable faith in his own 
powers, he grappled the situation with marvelous skill and 
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concentrated the forces of his life into the first channel that 
engaged his boyhood’s attention. 

“BUSINESS” having thrown itself in his pathway, he 
grappled with it and conquered. 

With his natural skill and energy, had he been born in 
another day and under different environment, his daring 
his power and intiative might have made of him a Caesar, 
a Michael Angelo or a Milton; but as each age creates 
symbols of its own type, he became the world’s greatest 
merchant; of course, sacrificing, as all must, who concen- 
trate to become great in a single line, those subtler facul- 
ties and humanitarian interests which are necessary to make 
up the completely rounded life. 

In the past as well as now, great men have always pur- 
chased one kind of success at the expense of all other kinds, 
and in this Marshall Field, like the rest, has responded with 
fullest vibration to the single tone that thrilled him. 

Like the amoeba responding automatically to the infiu- 
ence of its environment, this great soul has, apparently 
without a struggle, permitted itself to become exactly what 
surrounding commercialism and social conditions have made 
it and no more. 

Could Marshall Field, in the aspiring period of early youth 
have been touched with the thought of humanity’s process 
and needs from the higher more impersonal point of view, 
and could his soul have been thrilled with the thoughts of 
democracy and equality, instead of the thought of the des- 
potic control of his fellow beings to be acquired through 
wealth, his mind would then have been in a state to have en- 
abled him to do common justice by making a will something 
like the following, and thereby set an example of true democ- 
racy of spirit that would vibrate down the ages as the act of 
the truest and noblest patriot of out times. 

Suppose he should have willed his entire business to his 
twelve thousand employees, their shares to be delivered 
to them in the form of stock certificates, share and 
share alike, from messenger boys to general managers; 
suppose his real estate holdings should be devised 
to the City of Chicago for the purpose of decreasing 
its debt and making necessary improvements, and suppose 
he had bequeathed his stocks, bonds and income bearing 
properties to an association instructed to organize prac- 
tical and rational institutions of character culture through- 
out every State in the Union,—surely the humanitar- 
ianism and spirit of pure democracy indicated in a will like 
this would have placed the name of Marshall Field pre- 
eminently and always above and bevond that of any patriot 
that has thus far dwelt between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Unfortunately for him, the faculties that would have sug- 
gested such a will to this merchant prince are those which 
under the profit system remain in abevance. so like others, 
he will probably respond to the artificial impulse of this dollar 
world and bequeath that which for fifty vears he has striven 
for so hard, to a bunch of kin who do not need a dollar of it. 
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Were the ideals of his heirs stimulated with real instead 
‘of artificial impulses, they would even now seek to perpetuate 
Marshall Field’s greatness by mutual agreement and apply 
his fortune in some such way as above outlined; but no, 
they also, are in the grip of commercialism, they also are 
moved by the spirit of INBQUALITY, that was the over- 
throw of Rome and the downfall of Bablyon. 

With graft, divorce, crime and greed working out their 
terrible way throughout the entire land, with the crying need 
of practical institutions of character culture for young ane 
old, thrusting itself upon us at every turn, the beneficent part 
of Marshall Field’s Will will, no doubt, contain nothing more 
than a bequest of perhaps ten million dollars to the Field 
Museum; a symbol of plutocratic ideals and simply another 
way of keeping the money in the family. 


The above, though written after the main editorials were 
in type, is quite in harmony with what follows.—Editor. 


THE CORRECT WAY TO SPEND) A MILLION :— 
In tio better way can a correct estimate be obtained of Amer- 
ican character and sociological conditions than by an analysis 
of the modern phenomena of gifts and bequests, 

Counting only items above one thousand dollars that have 
been made public, the record in round figures is as follows: in 
IQOI ; $124,000,000 ; 1902 ; $77,000,000 ; 1903 ; $78,000,000 ; 1904; 
$46,000,000; 1905, $104,000,000; a total of four hundred 
twenty-nine million dollars in five years. , 

As we shall give our special attention to the donations of 
1905, it is interesting to note that of the total amount, sixty 
four million dollars was gifts from people still living, and forty 
million dollars was in the form of bequests by will from those 
who are now dead, and these amounts do not include some 
sixteen million dollars bequeathed by Charles T. Yerkes to 
art, education and charity. 

During 1905 educational institutions received fifty million 
dollars; charities, thirty-nine million; religious societies, six 
million, and museums, art galleries, and libraries, nine mil- 
ion. 
While it is seen that educational institutions stand in the 
lead and religion receives less than one-eighth as much, a fav- 
orable sign, still the general trend of all giving, not only for 
1905, but for the past five years, is seen to have been towards 
the support and perpetuation of artificialitfes; toward 
the show and trumpeting of such bauble-hunting character 
ideals as seem to form the sum total of the aspirations of 
MODERN MILLIONAIRE GIVERS. 

The unwavering nature of the “system” perpetuating itself 
is seen in almost every gift and in each instance the character 
of the gift becomes an autobiography of the giver. 

An another page in this number Joseph Loeb, under the 
title of “How to be Useful Though Educated,” points out in 
a spirited way to what extent the modern unsophisticated col- 
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lege professor becomes an instrument for the perpetuation of 

‘ obsolete and reactionary educational ideals, and the humor orf 
the whole educational game is brought to a climax when we 
note that Andrew Carnegie, instead of initiating new institu- 
tions to teach practical common sense and turn out well 
organized American citizens and workers, donates fifteen mil- 
lion dollars as a pension fund for retired professors, and one 
million dollars to a Super-annuated Methodist Preachers’ 
Home, each symbolizing the hypocrisy and artificiality of the 
system of greed and competition by which society has become 
encumbered with these two classes of useless, impractical 
parasites. 

Are alive and living issues and people of less importance 
than dead and dying ones? l 

It is farthest from our thought to imply any conscious de- 
linquency on the part of these devoted men who are to be- 
come the wards of Mr. Carnegie, for we realize that they be- 
lieve themselves useful, that they think they are aiding to up- 
lift humanity, and do not know that they are the residum of 
a faulty economic system, and the inherited remains of edu- 
cational and religious ideals that have come down to us from 
the middle ages. 

My God, Mr. Carnegie! Here you devise sixteen million to 
the dying, with vice, crime and divorce on the increase and 
not a soul in the land giving a dollar toward an institution 
for practical, rational CHARACTER BUILDING. 

SOME ONE WILL REAP THE WHIRLWIND! 

So loose and mendicant is ignorant money that one million 
one hundred thousand dollars was given last February to the 
Union Theological Seminary by an UNKNOWN DONOR, 
perhaps because the giver feared that his offering might be re- 
fused as “tainted money” were his name to be made public. 

For the sake of the autobiography involved let us analyze 
the year’s gifts of John D. Rockefeller :—N'. Y. Board of Ed- 
ucation, ten million dollars; Yale University, one million dol- 
lars; University of Virginia, one hundred thousand dollars; 
Howard College, twenty-five thousand dollars; charity, forty 
thousand. dollars; religious work, four hundred fifty-five 
thousand dollars; the total, eleven million six hundred twenty 
thousand dollars being devoted to the ends of conventional- 
ity, indicating in round numbers the extent to which human- 
itarianism and a knowledge of practical human advancement 
through the masses, is a minus quantity in the concept of the 
richest man in the world. 

Were Mr. Rockefeller to ask Mrs. Treadwell, an advance 
‘educator and president of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, 
how to invest eleven million six hundred thousand dollars in 
the cause of education in a manner so that it would tell in the 
future of human character and stamina, he would get some in- 
formation worth while; but instead, he seeks out for advisers 
the creatures and votaries of the “system,” and judging by the 
educational ideals of his boyhood and the later inspirations 
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he acquired in observing the economic struggles in the 
dollar world, he goes on devoting his million to the perpetua- 
tion of the “system.” His means thus go to perpetuate the 
means by which the pressure on the poor becomes constantly 
stronger and the concentration of wealth in the hands of the 
rich becomes greater, for whether in his charities, in his relig- 
ious work, or in his educational philanthropy, the only ideals 
his money-mad mind is able to project are the types which 
aid in perpetuating the factors of a controlling and selfish sys- 
tem. 

The gift of three hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars 
to Princeton for “Carnegie” Lake, his name above the en- 
trance of a thousand libraries, one hundred sixty million dol- 
lars, or even one thousand million distributed throughout this 
country to all forms of charity, are and educational institu- 
tions of every kind that his mind is able to conceive of, will 
not enable Andrew Carnegie to leave as much nor one- 
hundredth parts as much to the American people as did the 
simple, quiet studious and glorious Benjamin Franklin, whose 
name and fame and utilities, even after a hundred years, still 
touch every home in this broad land. 

Such Immortality cannot be bought with gifts. 

While our institutes, charities, homes for the superannuat- 
ed, and up to date churches all have their place in human so- 
ciety, a rational estimate and a proper sense of proportion 
would place gifts and bequests in amounts greatest where the 
need is greatest, less where the need is less, and least where 
the need is least, and surely the crying need of this epoch is 
for character culture, not artificial but real, character culture 
acquired not through sermonizing, but through living the life, 
a character culture that will impart the qualities of industry, 
initiative, gentleness, seriousness, in opposition to the quali- 
ties of greed, self-gratification, vanity, hypocrisy, these the 
natural products of the system, economic, religious and edu- 
cational, under which modern society is now operating. 

In order to offer a more vivid picture of our needs in 
comparison with what we are getting out of our civilization 
in the way of character culture, we must realize first, that 
the mental attitude by which ten per cent of our population 
has acquired ninety per cent of all the property in the land; 
the average mental attitude which alone accounts for the 
astounding epidemics of graft, divorce, drunkenness, suicide, 
political unrest and common theft by which two hundred 
seventy thousand of our population have become inmates of 
jails, are all natural products of our present imperfect eco- 
nomic and social system. 

We have no way of judging how imperfect our economic 
and social system is except by results, and the present out- 
rageous results are merely the effect of the law of mental and 
physical as well as moral development whereby we become: 
strong only in the faculties exercised, and correspondingly 
weak in th2 qualities and faculties not used which, respond- 
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ing to the daily life we lead is responsible for the prevailing 
epidemic of graft, selfishness and general depravity. 

With these ideas to the fore, let us analyze further the 
donations of the year 1905. 

The will of Jane Stanford to the Stanford University be- 
queaths three million eight hundred seventy-five thousand 
dollars to perpetuating the name of Leland Stanford, and to 
perpetuate an institution actually pledged to reactionary and 
artificial ideals of education entirely out of harmony with the 
actual needs of American character and citizenship. 

Mrs. Samuel Colt bequeaths to the city and charities of 
New Haven, Conn., three million dollars, no part of which 
will be applied to fundamental character building through the 
medium of a supplied rational environment. 

Stephen Salisbury of Worcester, Mass., wills to the cause 
of art and education three million dollars, no part of which is 
applied towards practical character culture of future citizens, 
whereas properly devoted in accordance with crying needs 
the proportion should be about as follows: in the cause of 
art, fiftv thousand dollars; education through books, fifty 
thousand dollars; physical culture, four hundred thousand 
dollars; character building, twenty-five hundred thousand, 
these divisions being suggested in accordance with the idea 
that the sums should be applied in amounts greatest where 
the need is greatest, less where the need is less, and least 

_ where it is least. In fact, it is well worth while to consider 
what might be the values imparted to American citizenship 
if millionaire givers had but observed this proportion during 
the last five years. 

The alumni gift to Harvard University of twenty-four 
hundred thousand dollars is nothing more than a form of 
egotism; the givers seeking to perpetuate the same degree 
of artificiality and imperfection that they acquired themselves 
in their own college days. 

The bequest of Peter L. Kimberly of twenty-three hundred 
thousand dollars to charity, is another instance of a lack of 
perspicuity by a man trained in business but not in rational 
philosophy, and therefore not knowing a stronger and a bet- 
ter way to divide his money. 

The bequest of Isaac J. Wister of two million dollars to the 
Wister Institute is another instance of catering to dead ideals 
in the mterests of the dead. 

The will of James O, King of Chicago, devising two mil- 
lion dollars for an old men’s home, while like all other 
instances cited, showing a kindly spirit, it must be remember- 
ed that the kind of homes these old men have become used 
to during the flower of their lives have not been institutional 
and that the irony of fate felt by the inmates of these big 
buildings with all the characteristics of jails, hospitals and 
asylums; as their thoughts wander back to the vine clad, 
rickety porch, the flower garden in front, the old well and the 
cabbage patch in the rear—a sorry substitute, indeed. 

The bequest of E. M. Paxon, of Philadelphia, of twenty 
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million dollars to found a farm college is truly an encouraging 
example of a move in the right direction it is to be a real 
farm college and not a hypothesis. 

The bequest of Mary J. Winthrop, to Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, of seventeen hundred fifty thousand dollars 
indicates an entire forgetfulness and abandonment of actual 
needs. i 

Are preachers stopping theft, graft, divorce or accumu- 
lation? Since when? 

W. F. Milton’s bequest of eleven hundred twenty-five 
thousand dollars to Harvard College is an indication of an 
entire lack of study of the economic questions of our day, so 
not knowing in what other way to dispose of that which he 
surely never earned himself, he thought of the old school 
house and there it went. 

The gift of Edward Searles of one million dollars to the 
Methuen, Massachusetts, High School, no doubt has a per- 
centage of merit in it, but we might be surer of results had 
he donated his million to a kindergarten for grown ups. 

The bequest of B. F. Ferguson, of one million dollars, 
to municipal art, being in the cause of beauty has a percent- 
age of justification, but in the light of the need, the extra- 
ordinary need of movements towards character culture which 
the least informed must observe is the crying need from all 
sides, this bequest is a good deal like the case of the starving 
family having received fifty cents from a kind friend spent 
the whole of it for angel-food cake. 

The gift of the McCormick family of one million dollars 
to the McCormick theological seminary is not only merely 
another way of keeping the money in the family, but is an- 
other indication of the entire lack of appreciation of our 
wealthy classes of the differences between the real and the 
unreal, the substantial and the artificial. Instead of a gospel 
mill, a doxology works for turning out impractical and un- 
balanced preachers, this faruily might do much better in the 
interests of the masses to study out the method by which 
the first Cyrus McCormick received his practical initiative 
and incentive to industry, and start right in at that point 
organizing institutions of learning so equipped as to turn out 
more Cyrus McCormicks, and many of them, for education, 
after all, is a result of environment and the stupidity of it all 
is that the environments that produced the Cyrus McCor- 
micks and the Abraham Lincolns can be organized by those 
with the means to accomplish it, and why don’t they do it? 

The gift of one million dollars by the Sante Fe Railroad 
Company for a sanitarium at Los Vegas is, of course, purely 
a commercial affair to stimulate the traffic of the road. 

The gift of one million dollars of H. C. Frick of Pittsburg, 
to the G. A. R. embodies much of beauty and the spirit of 
kindlihess: and brotherhood, but has about it a good deal of 
the kind of philanthropy that refrains from accepting the 
change for a nickel from a newsboy while indulging itself in 
fifty cent cigars. 
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The gift of one million dollars by W. F. Vanderbilt to 
Yale college is another of those naive instances of autobi- 
ography wherein the man of wealth and leisure encourages 
the growth of institutions that teach how to live without 
work and naturally prepares its graduates to become mem- 
bers of a soulless leisure class, the class that weighted the 
balance on the side of dissolution and caused the fall of 
Rome. 

The bequest of James Milliken of Decatur, Illinois, of 
one million dollars to the cause of education was loaded with 
one hundred per cent of good intent and he no doubt meant 
that every dollar of this great gift should be applied to se- 
cure the best educational results possible, and no doubt a 
considerable part of this sum will be well applied, but being 
unfamiliar with the real need of character building and being 
surrounded by advisors who know nothing better than LEI- 
SURE CLASS EDUCATION a large percentage of this 
fund will never gain any better results than artificial values. 

The will of Joseph H. Gillham, of Philadelphia, of one 
million dollars to charity, like most of the other bequests of 
the year, will be carried out more, in the interest of the de- 
generation of society than in its uplift, for as long as phi- 
lanthropy must depend upon the conventional ideals of the 
votaries of the system, and the system is nothing more than 
a conspiracy by the common consent among those who 
HAVE as against those who HAVE NOT, just so long will 
all philanthropies, charities and donations of every sort be 
apportioned in such a way as to perpetuate all of the visual- 
ized viciousness for which the system is itself to blame. 

In the name of God, reader, if you have a million dollars 
to spend, to give away or bequeath, why not study into the 
details of human life and learn once and for all that there is 
only one correct way to spend a million, that the other ways 
must be less effective than the correct way, and it behooves 
those who have a million, to dispose of it, if not all in the 
channel where there is the greatest need, at least to so dı- 
vide it that the channel of most need will get its due propor~ 
tion. P 

As an example of how incapable the modern man of af- 
fairs is in apportioning gifts and bequests, even those who 
have founded manual training schools and similar semi-prac- 
tical institutions, the will of Charles H. Hackley, of Mus- 
kegon, Michigan, is interesting. He bequeaths to schools two 
hundred fifty thousand dollars; Charıties, three hundred 
thousand; Library, two hundred thousand dollars; and as 
rich men go he is said to be as practical as any, but it is 
ta be noted, however, that he had the usual artificial ideas of 
education so common to rich men, else he could not have so 
distributed his wealth as to entirely overlook the fact that 
the country he loved so well was groaning, burdened and 
breaking down under the pressure of bad character, vicious- 
ness, laziness, inaptitude, and all such other characteristics 
as the system fosters for the masses, without apparently 
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devoting any portion of his fortune to the intensified process 
of character building. 

Let us turn the search light upon this matter of incompe- 
tent giving. Do we need to demonstrate the self evident 
truth. that; viewing the whole subject of crime, theft, graft, 
divorce, and commercial oppression in all their venal phases, 
the cry is for character culture, for industry, initiative, for 
physical, mental and moral stamina, and will any one gain- 
say that it is itself a crime for those who have money to 
give, to apply it in cultivating a knowledge of Greek, Odes, 
Football and Trigonometry, when the country is groaning 
with characterless greed? Do we need whiney voiced preach- 
ers or do we need workers who will work with the boys? 

If it is admitted that the GREAT need is for character 
building and not for art galleries and libraries, the next step 
is to point out those who have character, stamina, self-con- 
trol, and kindness, and note how they acquired these attn- 
butes. 

The study of the rugged, forceful lives of Abraham Lin- 
coln, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Cyrus McCor- 
mick, Philip D. Armour, and other grand men of our race, 
indicates that they acquired their characters through coming 
in touch with events and conditions and environments which 
brought out their best, and the difference between them and 
our thieves, murderers, embezzlers, and life insurance presi- 
dents is that they came in touch with events, conditions and 
environments that brings out their worst. 

Once it is acknowledged that it is the events, conditions, 
environments by which young children and young men and 
women are surrounded that moulds their characters and 
make them what they are, it is a simple matter to suggest 
to millionaires of America that the correct way to spend their 
vast moneys is in the organization of environments and condi- 
tions in which to place the growing children and young 
people of our cquntry, whereby their character culture will 
be sure, inevitable, and whercin under the guidance of expert 
educators they may reach their highest attainment and posst- 
bilities. 

If such environment is good for young children, it is 
also good for old children of every age. 

Life, then, is education, and the conditions of life under 
which we live from childhood to old age, is responsible for 
the kinds of character we have, and our characters and ideals 
change from year to year according as we are played upon 
by the conditions which surround us. 

With the idea, then, that education extends throughout 
life from the cradle to the grave, and as tendencies to crim- 
inality, greed, vanity, and tyranny are shown by people of 
all ages, the problem of the practical educator, the real phi- 
lanthropist, the thoughtful giver, will be to apply his re- 
sources to the development of groups of high minded peo- 
ple, these groups to be made up of people of advanced ideals 
who voluntarily and conscientiously devote their lives and 
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their labors to benefitting their group or society, without 
the expectation of other reward than that they may live and 
grow and serve. Do not smile, there are many such who 
stand ready. This Dollar Age has not entirely wiped out 
the sweetness that. original mother love emplanted. 

The group life referred to implies that such societies shall 
be industrial, agricultural and commercial, that the society 
itself will own all real and personal property, that the mania 
of individual ownership shall be discouraged and that the 
higher faculties of mind and soul shall be developed through 
exercising those faculties by living with others and for 
others. 

It is self evident that the educational value of such groups 
devoted to character building through the means of living 
devoted, unselfish and industrious lives, will be greater than 
all the sermonizing and preaching and criticism that has 
been carried on in homes and schools since the beginning 
of time. 

Those who insist upon growing increasingly selfish, 
tyrannical and hypocritical, will naturally oppose a plan by 
which unselfishness can be attained, for it is amply demon- 
strated that we only grow strong in those faculties which we 
exercise, and we grow correspondingly weak in the faculties 
unexercised whether mental, moral or physical, and those 
who wish to go blundering on in this world of pretense and 
greed and continue offering donations to colleges that teach 
vanity, theory, and how to live without work, instead of 
cultivating the art and beauty of useful work, will not be in 
sympathy with the “correct way to spend a million,” which 
is as follows: 


The Way to Spend a Million. 


(Scientific, because it meets all needs, domestic, educational, 
social, criminal, economic, political.) 


Secure a select number of men and women, preferably 
with families (the more children the better), and preferably 
among that class who have fought the fight, toiled, served, 
and lost in the struggle. With these, organize five different 
companies (groups) capitalized at two hundred thousand dol- 
lars each, each society to have home rule and all to be kept 
under some degree of expert supervision until they are able 
to stand alone. Let land be purchased for each one of these 
societies, preferably in different states; let each society min- 
imize its expenditures so as to keep as large a surplus in the 
beginning as possible; let each group be composed of from 
ten to twenty families in the beginning, and let each individ- 
ual feel that he is an equal owner and has an equal interest 
with all the other members of the society, but in order to 
maintain it that he shall be expected to do his quota of work 
each day. 

Let the organization within each group be as nearly as 
possible on a basis of pure democracy; let annual elections 
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prevail; let each person be made to feel that he has equal 
rights with every other person and no more; that he has no 
right to criticise, control, or invade the rights of others; 
that he is sure of a living for himself and family for life, 
or so long as he or they continue to conform to the few 
simple requirements and regulations and that the rewards 
of each adult shall be equal. no matter whether their labors 
are clerical, agricultural, industrial, or executive. 

‘Let modern, up-to-date dwellings be constructed of a 
size appropriate and in accordance with the desires of each 
family, just as though it were being built with funds of their 
own; let these group towns be laid out scientifically and 
artistically, preferably on lakes and rivers; let modern and 
properly equipped furniture shops, metal working shons or 
pottery shops be constructed on lines that will make it 
profitable to manufacture for the trade, and for those who do 
not care to “keep house” but prefer hotel life, let a properly 
equipped living house be built suitable in size and pro- 
portions for those who expect to occupy it. 

A million dollars applied to forming five groups of this 
character would initiate a movement the educational possi- 
bilitfes of which would out-class the efforts of all the ages. 
The pride of each group would develop and a rivalry stim- 
ulated between the groups would result in an e’sprit du corps, 
the monthly and yearly exercise of which would become 
a dominant motive in the lives of all the members of the 
community, but instead of developing selfishness and a de- 
sire to increase personal ownership and amass wealth for 
self, its effect would be to bring generosity and comrade- 
ship to the highest point. “A City of the Love of Comrades.” 

Not only should ample opportunity be provided for de- 
veloping the higher artistic, literary and social faculties. but 
the need of contending for self, striving for personal ends, 
and defending claims of individual ownership with their at- 
tendant blemishes to character would entirely disappear, in 
the patriotic virtues of human hrotherhood that each would 
develop in working for the whole community instead of for 
self. 

So surely are the educational values of this system in 
harmony with the needs of the hour, and so positively would 
it inaugurate a character movement totally opposed to greed 
and all its by-products, that we maintain, after a sufficient 
growth it would practically solve all the phases of political, 
economic, social and domestic unrest that is now oppressing 
this profit getting age. 

The scientific value of this movement indicates that po- 
litical disturbers would give up their fight and seek this 
group life as a haven in their declining years. 

For those who have lost their all in the economic strug- 
gle and whose energy, initiative and hope for winning out 
along selfish lines have disappeared; having gained character 
through humility and kindness through suffering; to be sep- 
arated from the stressful conditions of the world would 
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solve the problem for them and their children, and who 
but the millionaires who have bested them should now come 
to their aid in the hour of need. l l 

For the sons of millionairs who almost universally acquire 
bad characters, a temporary residence for from three to five 
years in an industrial group of this class would accomplish 
such results in the way of industry, initiative and good habits 
as to be preclude all desire to ever acquire the usual vicious 
habits of the Leisure Class. 

All cases of criminality, divorce and graft are invariably 
results of highly developed selfishness, sself assertion, and 
egoism, and as group life would have the effect of tempering 
and quieting the characters of domineering and tyrannical 
persons, the educational effects would be ideal and especially 
no individual ownership of property being recognized, theft 
and all that class of crimes would entirely disappear. 

Even the most skeptical reader must acknowledge that 
the experiment is in every way worth while, and even should 
it not succeed, surely the funds would not be any more 
wasted than if the million were used to endow a Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary or An Old Rooster’s Home. 


THE EVERY-DAY TYRANNIES. 


On another page of this number Dr. Wesley, under the 
title of “The Niagara Movement.” makes a strong plea for 
the Negro, not so much for his rights to equality as for his 
rights to equal opportunity. 

Referring to slaverv days, he outlines to what extent the 
occupation of slave holder and trader gradually bred into his 
character and habits of thought a quality of tyranny and bru- 
tality that debased slave as well as owner. and always mani- 
fested itself in all their other relations of life. 

The sociologist understands that while forty years have 
passed, the taint of that tyranny and brutalization of char- 
acter in its influence on both black and white is still amongst 
us, and it will take generations of right living to eradicate 
its foul influence. 

.Glancing backward to the more remote past, to condi- 
tions of feudalism and monarchy in Europe whence all our 
zamerican ideals have sprung, it is easily seen that the same 
law holds good, and having inherited the fabric of our laws, 
our ideals in trade. religion, education and family life from 
that period when the tyranny of fords, the enslavement of 
woman, rascality in business, and the despotism of home 
life was a poison and ever present miasma, it is not strange 
that we find ourselves now, still groping for democracy 
through a mist of every-day tyrannies. 

This is not to say that all tyrannies are bad: in fact, we 
need them, as sociologists now tell us, we are able to throw 
off tyrannies only so fast as we can do without them, that 
they offer a sort of resistence against which we must strive 
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and grow strong in the striving, and only as we become fully 
evolved in character are we able to live without social tyran- 
nies and other forms of resistence. 

It may be that the tyrannies of the past have so en- 
slaved the rank and file of the human race, have so brutalized 
and benumbed the faculties and the power to see oppor- 
tunity, that the majority would not contend even in the 
most ordinary, every-day struggles for existence unless 
placed under the PRESSURE OF NECESSITY, and it may 
be that the All Wise Providence has ordained the multi- 
income grafter, the conscienceless hoarding millionaire, with 
all his power to accumulate, and permitted them to assume 
control of the world’s wealth, in order that the masses may 
be placed under conditions where pressure of necessity forces 
them to toil, forces them to plan, and thus bring their facul- 
ties of frugality and calculation into action and force a 
growth which otherwise would lie dormant. 

While then in a racial sense we may thus see beneficence 
in the working out of economic tyranny, and while we may 
acknowledge that a certain stage of our human develop- 
ment may require this pressure in order to force the masses 
into action and achievement for the educational results ac- 
quired in the doing, still there are many in this epoch, a 
great many, who have lived the life and acquired industry, 
initiative, calculation, frugality, to whom the economic 
tyranny is not giving the opportunity that they require and 
deserve but they will not show that they do deserve the 
greater opportunity unless they arise and smite the ecònomic 
tyrant. 

i So is it with all the other every-day tyrannies by which 
we are surrounded. 

While it is for us to acquire strength to rise above 
them, while from the standpoint of democracy and equality 
thev are unjust, still they are each and all necessary and we 
` shall deserve their sting until we arise and overthrow them. 
and only as they are overthrown do we indicate that we 
need them no longer. 

Cry aloud as we may against the injustice of tyrants, we 
- deserve that injustice just so long as we endure it. We de- 
serve liberty just to the extent that we acquire it, we are- 
prepared for freedom onlv to the extent that we overthrow 
bondage, and democracy is a safe system only to the extent 
that invasion, exploitation, and control of others is driven out 
of our hearts and souls. 

The whole system of force rule by which society at- 
tempts to spank its unrulv children into an observance of 
the rules of the game of life. is inherited from ages of tyr- 
anny, when moral suasion and the inductive method of ed- 
ucation were unknown. 

Criticising children. heating them, collecting debts by 
law, hand-cuffing criminals. imprisoning and executing them. 
the tenure of unoccupied land. the demand of recognition of 
institutions and ceremonies, fixed educational systems, the 
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demands that we conform to conventional ideas in food, 
clothing and shelter, and the ultimate enforcement of all 
these through official and military and social tyranny, are 
all a part of the same thing, are all manifestations of the 
extent to which we are still harking back to the time when 
enslavement and the habit of constantly bowing to the will 
of others was the law of life. 

Some day when good taste and appropriateness in dress 
has been brought to the highest point through natural evolu- 
tion, the need of imitatine the dress of others, viz., follow- 
ing the fashion, will disappear but just so long as we need 
to look to others for guidance just so long must we endure 
the tyranny of fashion. 

In other days, even now in rural communities, the local 
preacher is the high arbiter in affairs of social life, the lambs 
of his flock having been willing to accept his fiat as to 
what is right and wrong, and as to who is just and who un- 
just, and it must be added that these docile people have in- 
variably needed the influence of these clerical tyrants just 
so long as they were willing to submit to it, but no longer. 

We were always taught that it was the bad boy who ran 
away from home, but a careful analysis of these cases in- 
dicates that parental tyranny was in the saddle; we know 
that many of these runaway boys have made their mark 
in the world, and we know that they needed parental tyranny 
just so long as they would stand it, and no longer. 

Now, that it is becoming the fashion for parents to make 
comrades of their children, democracy is ‘gradually coming 
into home life and runaway boys and girls will be as scarce 
as marrow bones in a vegetarian restaurant. 


HAPPINESS ON A WORKING BASIS. 


Happiness is the natural state of man. In his earliest 
primitive state it was easy for him to be happy, provided only 
he lived in a climate and under conditions where nature 
yielded him sufficient food the year round for himself and 
family. ` 

As life became more complex the maintaining of equilib- 
rium and happiness became more difficult until now under 
our present conditions of complex society with its political, 
social, economic and domestic relations, many pessimists 
arise and declare that human happiness is impossible, unat- 
tainable, and never intended. 

The fact is, we have not had time to grow into automatic 
harmony with the complex conditions, and these half-learned . 
philosophers in attempting. to express life in words, have run 
amuck, and bedizzened by the many factors and complexi- 
ties they have jumped to the conclusion that happiness is 
not for us. 

Life can never be expressed in words, as ultimately it is 
seen that it can only be expressed in terms of life. 

The wordy fault-finder, more intent on definition than 
upon observation, becomes stupefied by the surrounding com- 
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plexities, and concludes that there is no hope for happiness, 
merely because he cannot have his own way. 

The fact is, all we need is more life, and turther operation 
of the sifting process; we do not need discussions and defini- 
tions, but we need growth and a better adjustment to the 
complexities which racial life has imposed, and in that ad- 
justment a gradual movement intellectual and physical, of 
the units of the social organism toward a purer democracy ; 
not only a movement toward actual equality, but an elimina- 
tion of the desire for inequality, the desire to outshine, out- 
do, overcome, and subdue our fellows. 

Few appreciate that no high moral status will ever be 
reached by mortal man until his great desire, his great am- 
bition, is in the interest of the race, or at least, of his group, 
instead of self, and that ambition can only be acquired by 
exercising the faculties in that channel. 

Given the conditions of group life, where the group as a 
whole is supplying all the needs of our lives, and where our 
daily comforts depend upon conserving the vitality of the 
group as a whole, and the group spirit will gradually become 
so strong as to be the dominant motive of every one of its 
units. 

When the prosperity and vitality of the social organism, 
the group, becomes the dominant thought, and dominates 
the struggles and contentions of the units, the way to hap- 
piness is solved, for it is seen that the way to unhappiness 
always has been the struggle to attain for self that which 
has always been beyond the reach, and in this. self struggle 
the desire to control others and coerce and exploit others for 
ones own ends being thwarted, and the multiplicity of ef- 
fects of every one trying to coerce and control every other 
one for their own happiness, it is seen that on this plan of 
life any basis for happiness is entirely out of the question. 

To place happiness on a working basis, then, which under 
the present economic and social system it is not, it is first 
necessary to eliminate self-seeking and all desire to con- 
trol, criticise, and coerce others. It is necessary for us to 
so live with such a natural acquiescence to the needs of 
life, that we indicate no desire to control the lives of others, 
nor to criticise them, but to understand that they are them- 
selves, that they must grow through their own experiences as 
we grow through ours, that they must enjoy their rights to be 
foolish and wicked even as we demand the right to be foolish 
and wicked ourselves; in fact, that we be square and fair 
with them even as we demand the squareness and fairness 
of others, and that we learn in a lovable, gentle, kindly way 
to MIND OUR OWN BUSINESS in the affairs of life. 


DESIRE AS A FACTOR. 


(The Desire to Serve.) 


The vanity of men has given birth to the desire to give for 
mere personal exploitation. A gift or favor implies by its 
very nature, some special privilege not expected or required 
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by the ordinary course of circumstances. In our extreme 
self-consciousness as the result of accumulated artificialities 
and materialistic ideals, we delight to give, but we have seem- 
ingly little desire to serve. 

Na better proof of this fact could be offered than the list 
of “Donations of the Year,” published in the Chicago Trib- 
une of December 31st, 1905. The sum total of beneficences 
for the year 1905 is said to have reached the enormous sum 
of $104,586,422. No item of less than $1,000 is included in 
the sum total given. Andrew Carnegie is represented in this 
summing up of gifts to the public by the sum of $19,958,700. 
In fair proportion to the gifts of Mr. Carnegie, are those of 
the Rockfellers, Stanfords, Pearsons and. McCormicks; and 
hundreds of other gifts of from $1,000 to $1,000,000 are com- 
plimentarily listed. Charities, churches, theological semin- 
aries, universities, municipal art leagues, feeble-minded in- 
stitutions, homes for waifs, or for the aged or the friendless, 
hospitals, refugees, etc., etc., are the receivers (more or less 
thankfully, no doubt) of these gifts. 

Such gifts, or perchance, a Thanksgiving or Christmas 
dinner with possibly a second-hand overcoat for a crippled 
man or a square yard of flannel for an unwelcome baby, seem 
to fully express the impulses to generosity of the vain offerer 
of favors and special privileges. Our vanity prompts us to 
give that which forces the recipient to a recognition and ac- 
knowledgement of some favor or advantage to themselves, 
which but for our willingness to surrender would not have 
been permitted them. We subscribe to a benefit for some 
individual or institution for whom or for which we would 
not give one moment of personal service. 

We expend our surplus in acknowledgement of our de- 
sire to give gifts, but, strange to say, we withhold that same 
surplus, the moment a question of justice or of equality as 
human beings, is introduced. It is so much easier to favor 
our human fellows than to serve them. We think a hundrea 
times of some material gift we may offer, to once that we 
think of a real, lasting, God-like service that we may pos- 
sibly render, I find I can give of the contents of my purse, 
limited though they be, far more graciously than I can give 
of my time, strength, labor and understanding. 

From so long living in the understanding of material pos- 
sessions as the desired thing in life, I find myself short of a 
realization of the necessity and value of human helpfulness. 
I can so easily give and have done with it as compared with 
my ability to serve and keep serving. 

Am I then so selfish and hopelessly out of harmony 
with the law of use to which every unit in an organism, and 
correspondingly every individual in the human social body is 
necessarily subject? Are not the Carnegies, Rockefellers, 
Stanfords, McCormicks and all the rest, only dwelling as I 
am, in an inherited, exaggerated sense of the need and value 
of things as compared with the need and value of human heart 
throbs intelligently organized? Am I so personal or they so 
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grasping, that we find not our common ground of relationship 
as human beings and comrades? Does any one steal from 
me a whole apple and return but a quarter of it to me “with 
his compliments” (!) because he would consciously or inten- 
tionally do me a wrong? Oh, no! Inheritance, environment 
and the events and conditions of the times in which we live 
have made us each and all what we are. In our giving we 
reveal not the love, generosity and higher intelligence of our 
better selves, so much as we are mere bill-boards, upon every 
-one of which may be read the history of past experiences, 
the trend of human society and the possibilities of individual 
growth and uplift. | f 

The desire to give and to serve is strong in the hearts 
of men and daily growing stronger. Mankind is not so deep 
in sin as its own wicked devil has painted it. Only the com- 
plexities and exaggerations of a too strenuous material life, 
in which ownership has become the dominating incentive to. 
action, and there is the seeming necessity to retain and main- 
tain, according to established ideals and customs, blinds us 
to the naturally and steadily increasing desire of the race, 
for mutual aid and true fellowship and democracy, 


As exterior gods, institutions, forms and ideals to which 
the human mind has paid tribute for generations and cen- 
turies past, are overthrown, and the impulses of men more 
fully and positively besp.ak the higher understanding of ser- 
vice and co-operation as the law of life, we shall be given 
amazing revelations of means, methods and powers through 
which to express that law. Having granted to each fellow 
creature the right as a human being, to food, shelter and 
raiment, and mental culture sufficient to enable him to dis- 
cover himself and his rightful place in the great social organ- 
ism of which he is a part; having equalized as an evolutionary 
necessity for ourselves and for our fellow beings that which 
we now patronizingly bestow upon others as a special favor, ` 
we shall then-smile at the childish delight we now take in 
gifts. Our pleasure and our glory shall not be in patronizing 
our human relations born under the same heavenly blue that 
we were, but in cultivating our relationship, and in seeing in 
all created life, under whatsoever conditions we may find it, 
the working of a Universal Good, the which to co-operate 
with is to come into a peace and satisfaction never before 
realized. 

Granted that this Universal Good is operating through 
all nature and each day bringing us into a better understand- 
ing of its laws, and into closer human touch with the world 
-and with one another, it still is a vital and comparatively 
unsolved problem, how to co-operate with it. But whatever 
be the real course to pursue, how ridiculous to suppose that 
we can be in harmony with nature while we are out of 
harmony with our fellow beings. 

The spectacle of a so-called Christian country in which 
as in no other country in the world, murder, robbery, di- 
vorce, embezzlement and graft of every conceivable descrip- 
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tion cast ominous shadows, while in that same country every 
seventh day of the week at a given hour, magnificent chants, 
superb invocations and the choicest of discourses, proclaim 
the power and the immortality of the Living God, is a spec- 
tacle of all others to reflect upon. Surely God does not live 
in the gifts of men in which is the taint of human selfishness 
and greed. It cannot be possible that the offering of prayers 
and praise to God Himself can be as acceptable to him as 
would be the loving, kindly, helpful service of His created 
beings, one to another. Serving God in a soft cushioned, - 
delicately lighted church is a very pretty compliment to God, 
perhaps, but serving men, as living, human beings, with a 
view to bringing the God-given bounties and beauties of 
nature within reach of their possibilities, to the end that 
they too may feel the “beauty of holiness” (wholeness) is 
quite another thing. 

We may give without serving, but to serve, intelligently 
and wisely is always and in every sense of the word to give. 

“How serve?” Each must decide that question for him- 
self. We do not presume to criticise the givers of millions 
to whatever cause they may see fit and for whatever pur- 
pose. If they find their satisfaction in owning vast accumu- 
lations of the products of thousands upon thousands of half- 
naked, half-fed human beings, and then choose to return a 
fraction of those accumulated earnings, in the form of gifts 
or bequests for libraries, colleges, etc., it is not our business 
to interfere. We only suggest that there is a better way— 
that service, not gifts, is the law of life—that to give gift= 
may be well but to render justice and to affirm for egual 
opportunity for all, is infinitely greater and more satisfying 
to the human mind and heart. 

We see in the desire of men to give gifts, even if in their 
giving is the evident desire for self-exploitation, the trend 
` of evolution toward the desire to serve. As scientific meth- 
ods become operative in social life. it will be seen that 
gifts are only prettily arranged boquets thrown upon the 
stage erected by man’stgnorance and folly, which nature her- 
self gave to man and which he as an intelligent, evolving en- 
tity is destined to give back to her. Nature is indeed mother 
of the race and it is the duty of the race to love and cherish 
and work hand in hand with her. 

The desire to do this, as before remarked, is daily growing 
stronger in the hearts of men. We shall have less gift giv- 
ing and more service, less favoritism and more justice, not 
so much personal exploitation and more of the impersonal 
spirit and practice of democracy. We shall at last see that. 
the correct interpretation of life is that which brings us into 
active relationship with all human beings equally, and which 
enables us to participate in such actions and affairs of men 
as will tend to establish our oneness with them and bring 
into beautiful relief the soul qualities and possibilities of 
each and every child of nature. 
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How to be Useful Though Educated. 
| By Jacob Loeb. 


Twice in a college man’s 
life he may be said to be 
absolutely useless,—when 
he is born and when he 
graduates. The latter time 
his uselessness is if possi- 
ble the more complete. 
When the graduate be- 
comes conscious of the stu- 
pendous range of his in- 
aptitudes he reacts in vari- 
ous ways. Some of him 
buckle down to learn by 
doing things, others buckle 
under to forget by drink- 
ing things, others snap un- 
der the pressure of reality 
and die young if not good. 

Jacon Loer, Though now a fairly 

happy man and educated 

in the college, the few years following my graduation and 

entrance upon—the conquest of the earth—were not fraught 

with the joyousness that might have been had I not been 
educated under the present system. 

I have nothing against the schools and colleges—their 
magnificent buildings, their foot ball teams, quick of hand, 
resourcefulness of foot, alert of gouging fist, knee and elbow. 
College Presidents often lapse into intelligence—some of 
them are great financiers and financiering does not always 
imply graft. The colleges are feeding grounds for oppor- 
tunity, but opportunity not liking the dry fodder still feeds 
in other pastures. 

I would not abolish colleges, but I would damn to an 
undiscoverable Hell the present college education. 

I am not trying to convert anybody—I am giving you 
my point of view, I’ve got to get it off my mind. 

College education has given me some knowledge, but 
more misleading half-knowledge. It lent me strength, but 
stole my power of initiative and my nerve, though the latter 
here in Chicago is rapidly coming back. It gave me a su- 
perior air but mighty little superiority. It gave me a speak- 
ing acquaintance with some great books which would pass 
me by without speaking if they had anything to say about it. 
It made me believe I knew so much that I could conquer 
the world in thirty days and left me so weak that the world 
broke me down in thirty minutes, yet I love my Alma Mater 
—she. was the great provisioner of my vanity—she offered 
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triumph to my incipient ambitions—unworldly, unreason- 
able, absurd triumph, but vanity fed fat thereon. I swore 
by her, fought for her for six months after graduation— 
then I woke up. 

The colleges are dominated by the dead and are run for 
those who can afford to be idle, to fail, for those who can af- 
ford to wander, adventuring for dainties in the gardens of 
the effeminate gods of empty leisure. 

It is easy for a college man to praise the university that 
housed him for many months. It is natural to glory in her 
triumphs and to bespeak for her the laudatory consideration 
of men—and most college men crush the least idea of imprac- 
ticality in their college training as if it were the head of 
the serpent treason—they form a vast conspiracy of praise 
against which-the tiny and occasional protest of the non- 7 
collegian is utterly lost. 

, I am of those to whom the temptation comes to cover 
my university with the garlands of an ineffable glory, and 
in justice and in thankfulness I would give fair praise. 

A college gives a man some beautiful memories. It often 
allowed me moments of fine sensation, it gave me high 
minded friends; and often lent my life a glory of high think- 
ing and sometimes of high living. Once and again in spite of 
professors a few of us around a winter’s fire or in the cvol 
of summer nights by rippling waters did discuss with boy- 
ish enthusiasm the multitudinous problems of the modern 
time, and talk was quick and keen Of every interest of the 
heart and mind—the world was all before us where to choose. 
Ah, rare those talks and inspiring, with men of sympathy 
even with our own—the night did ever slip to early morning 
eer we loosed thought from speech and went our several 
ways, and the warmth and glow of such Olympian hours 
made full and rich the after day. 

But all this as adventure from our books—all this out of 
the dust of routine—and among the stars, 

And then, too, here and there a kindly, winning, human 
soul who had in some strange fashion found himself a pro- 
fessor, seeing it hard to be always dry and inhuman, always 
and ever dull, would slip the leash of customary rule and 
talk with us of his own labor in the world of men. He 
usually had failed and failure had made him gentle,—ana 
with winsome subtlety he lead us to a momentary fine ap- 
preciation gf man’s life. Then came a noble. hour—our 
minds bounded to learn of such an one—our hearts leaped 
to his enthusiasms, but upon him and heavily, sat the college 
routine and the college law, and he was few, all too few, but 
honor and glory be unto hint and blessings upon him. He 
was a spring of fresh water in a desert and the Rose of 
Sharon among the thistles of the field. 

Such is the college life beautiful, but such is not average 
college life. Let us take a young man through college, in- 
dicate his work, ambitions, spurs, desires, how he is fed 
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up from a knowledge-lean Freshman to a splendid, wise, 
stuffed Strasbourg Goose of a Senior. 

The cramming process is much the same in a State Uni- 
versity as in our great Eastern schools. The young fellow 
has received his mother’s kiss and his father’s blessing and 
money, and sets forth; he comes wide-eyed into the college 
town and looks with admiration unconfined on the jaunty 
caps and the high collars and the fine regalia of class and 
fraternity life, and joys in the idea that now he is one with 
all this glory. 

Suppose he is a lad who wishes to get what the college 
can give, and not merely to be the idiotic support of a fra- 
ternity pin or the hideous living megaphone for a college 
yell. He elects his course and what may it be? Well, there 
is some mathematics in it, not’ enough for a technical en- 
gineer and too much for an ordinary man-to find useful. 
I was a fair student in my day, but if you should ask me 
now about sines and cosines and give me a problem in trig- 
onometry, I’d meet you with a blank and empty stare. I 
just wasted about one hundred and ten hours on trigonom- 
etry and then felt vain and contemptuous of other folks be- 
aause I thought I knew something they did not know. 
Now I am content to be one of the scorned, 

Then there was Old English—as if modern English were 
not enough to Keep an ordinary man busy—and Victorian 
authors, in which the professor devoted his time to playing 
checkers with Tennyson and Browning for men and the 
Nineteenth Century for a checker-board. And there was— 
blessed memory—there was classical Economists in which 
we tried to learn all of Malthus, Adam Smith, Ricardo and 
J. Stuart Mill in three months—and really learned nothing. 

There was French, full of irregular verbs and dull reci- 
tations, in which we learned to make accent marks and talk 
between a sniffle and a screech. God save my prospective 
children from College French—yea, and College German. 

Then there is a science or two of which the student learns 
the technical words and here and there a stumbling block 
of an idea, all of which fade from his mind when once he gets 
out and tries to be useful at fifty dollars a month. 

But you see what it is like; now, why? Because the 
educator starts from the wrong end, he begins with all 
knowledge, divides it into four parts, then crams a part 
each year down his students’ throat (the parts are chosen 
on an ascending scale of indigestibility) and calls the product 
an educated man, 

It would be just as easy to start with the student and ask 
what is to be the purpose of educating this boy; to make 
a useful man, a useful, kindly, loveable, but above all, use- 
iul man of him? Is that it—a man who can use the facul- 
ties he has, powerfully and joyously in the service of his 
fellows. 

If the student is to be a professor give him Old English 
and the rest, but save the others of us, we do not all want to 
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be professors—it may be glorious to be a professor, but 
some of us don’t take our glory that way. Some of us 
want to do the things the professors tell about and lots of 
things they don’t tell about, and lots more they don’t even 
know enough about to guess at. 

Modern collegeate education makes professors, it is built 
to perpetuate itself, and so it fills the earth with those who 
don’t want to profess and who can’t do a stroke of honest 
and useful work for years after they leave college. 

Their so-called education sits upon them like a paralysis. 
They are frightened, they are sensitive, they are vain, and 
impotent. a Pereaeereey 

We need a revolution, we need an educatiunal revolu- 
tion.* Let us give up the idea that a man must know Latin 
and Greek and French verbs and biological verbiage io be 
educated; the man who can use his hands and his brain, his 
voice, his body and his spirit in the doing of useful work, 
that man and that man only is educated. 

We do not live to talk Latin, we never need to. talk it 
and we are an irritation when we try to talk it. If it be 
found useful for certain lines of special endeavor, keep it 
there,—and so with all the rest of the mediaevalist knowledge. 

What we do want is skill in our hands, practical judg- 
ment in our brains, and courage and love in our hearts. 

Be done you with the books. Be done—get out,—ye 
impractical professors and let men who have lived and loved 
and fought and won and lost take your places and do their 
work, We youngsters want to learn what your years and 
experience have taught not what your old unexperienced 
professors’ professors have taught. 

Now, do not misunderstand me I am not preaching that 
only that knowledge is good which enables a man to make 
money, but let us have more of the education which enables 
a man to earn money. 

Mere money-making is the most useless occupation there 
is outside of modern teaching. No, I should like to see men 
more idle, less strenuous, but when they do work, more 
useful. 

I do not believe that education should lead to an eternal 
business. In fact, I condemn our President, a college grad- 
uate, mentioned for a great college presidency, for preaching 
such an uncalm, violent, strained and stunted life as that 
he lives. He would make us the incarnation of fuss, for the 
strenuous life is fuss. Our educators should counteract this. 

We Americans are now the master hands in the art of 
stress-use-less-ness, We believe in keeping busy for the 
sake of being busy; in the morning we grind air, in the after- 
noon we shovel water, and noontime sees lines of us, miles 
of us, with hats jammed on heated heads, sitting drawn up 
on little high revolving stools eating the Kohlsaat biscuit 
or the Yankee pie, with a fierce haste that clearly proves that 
after the noon hour man shall see biscuit and pie no more 
We are born and before we learn any other word we ac 

*Write Editor “To-Morrow” for Cause and Cure. 
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quire that gem of English speech, “hurry up!” and we die 
with our last weak gasp trying to crowd an unimportant 
hurried business matter into our worn-out lives. 

To know should make us calm. Look at a Chicagoan 
today. We get through our night’s rest in a hurry, rush into 
our clothes, snatch an orange for a running breakfast, leap 
the rail of the starting car, stamp nervously the feet of our 
fellow sufferers on the platform, swear at the slow train, 
and once in the city, up we rush and down we rush, here we 
jam and there we cram, this way we push and that way we 
crash wild-eyed, wild-haired, wild-voiced, and insane. 

Do not misunderstand me. I admire determination and 
push; I respect purpose, I believe in material aspiration, 
but I condemn the ideal of single, unrelieved and dominant 
material success. I believe man should work zealously, in- 
tensely, masterfully, and usefally; but I believe, also, that 
he should grow in kindliness, in human sympathy, in hu- 
mane intentions, in spiritual hope.* Here is a field for the 
colleges, here is education. I do believe in the first but I 
also believe in the outstretched hand. I believe in the 
will, but I believe, also, in the heart. I believe in royal 
force, but I believe immeasurably more in divine love. 


The average young man, especially the man of college 
culture, sneers a bit at the idea of emphasizing human kind- 
liness between men. He thinks it weak, and he is partly 
right, for many of those who preach peace are fearsome of 
war, many of those who admonish love are impotent to hate, 
many of those who counsel kindness are afraid of feeling 
cruelty. 


Let the strong men come to us in our colleges and talk, 
not of fighting but of helping, of the quiet hour and the hu- 
mane sentiment and the manly sympathy—speak out of their ` 
strength and their power of the great things that round 
and full a man’s life. The pulling preachers of peace hurt 
us much, the strenuous preachers of struggle hurt us more, 
but that the strenuous ones do not preach -with all their 
forcefulness the gospel of peace and of humanity, that hurts 
us most of all. 

We want Roosevelts in the pubpits of peace, we want 
Morgans in the halls of spiritual hope, we want their stam- 
ina, we need their energy, we ask for their manhood, we 
demand their energetic livcs. 

Such preachments would mean vitality for the worn out 
colleges, and for the American people life, controlled, pur- 
poseful, calm and useful. 

But the college graduate, that is just what he has not— 
life—a grip on reality. 

Now-a-days, a man who has acquired much useless infor- 
mation is pushed out into a world of red-blooded men who 
are doing thingsgand doing men, and the graduate is bewil- 
dered and grows afraid. The work he is set to do will be 
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done in fear and trembling and with mighty little joy in the 
effort. 

And how his vanity suffers as at every point he is pinched 
and scratched and torn by the sharp nails of fact. Facts— 
things he did not know existed under the Latin roots— 
he never grubbed in a geometric angle for a fact. This 
means wasted effort, unadapted abilities, undeveloped pow- 
crs, dullness of head and heaviness of heart and hope cultured 
in college deferred in the world, till the heart sickens and am- 
bitions die. 

Even the state colleges are dominated by these ideals, 
many of them are second Harvards ard Yales, homes of use- 
lessness and imbecility and hatching grounds of fear—for 
fear is the great product after all—the fear that sleeps till 
the graduate meets the harsh grin and jeer of the world and 
then dreadfully awakes. Colleges are factories of fear. Their 
attitute is not constructive but critical, their professors are 
analyzers not doers. Their students live with doubt for a 
bed-fellow so long that they become his twin. 

For four full rich young years the college man is taught 
to do nothing excépt a little milk and water criticism. He 
does not think through any social or economic problem, 
he is not taught to reason upon our present work-a-day wants 
—no, he reasons about why Pompey did not lick Caesar and 
whether Byron was mad, as Byron would be if he knew 
about it, and whether pigs have wings,—and thus splendidly 
equipped he is pushed off the planks into the sea of life— 
help!—the poor fellow has not learned to swim. 

I have known some sensitive men whom college has so 
unnerved, whose initiative it had so sapped that they stag- 
gered on between courses of action and opinion until almost 
frenzied, they saw no end but suicide. 

As far as literature is concerned only ‘the second rate 
comes from academic halls. Our colleges make hurried, not 
calm minds, analyzing but not analytic minds, scared, not 
courageous minds, petty, scornful minds deprecating original 
efforts and heroic possibilities. 

The world of fact is an alien world to the college graduate. 
He comes an immigrant from a land of dreams to a land of 
realities, he pays enormous duties on a pack of false ideals; 
it takes him years to become naturalized and sometimes, 
long deferred, his last papers are his cpitaph. The college 
should make a man a citizen of this present, immediate, 
modern world, and it should make a man, not a shrinking, 
self-distrusting, yes, self-despising weakling. 

We do not all come out so, for some of us are naturally 
too good stuff and no college can utterly spoil us, but here 
is what a certain gentleman said to Senator Beveridge about 
the effect of college education: “Some blame the men 
themselves, but it isn’t the fault of the man,—he has been 
weakencd—and, great God! weakened by hes own mother— 
his Alma Mater. Some of us grapple hard with fact and in 
a few years harden to the point of vigorous action, but many 
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of us remain soft, flabby, inert,—one of the despisable things 
that are done or done with.” 

We want the ozone of enterprise in our college life, the 
doctrines of daring, the practices of power; put in men of 
clear insight and resolute purpose, men to whom the educa- 
tion of others is a practical business proposition in which 
success can be made certain and will be guaranteed, and let 
in the light and air from the world; end the long divorce and 
let men work in the world while they go to college. 

‘Lhe only men the colleges really ¿ducate are the men who 
work their way through; who know the usefulness of knowl- 
edge that is applicable to their work, and the uselessness of 
knowledge that is unapplicable. To the extent to which they 
are given knowledge usetul in their labor, and work in whicn 
their growing knowledge can be applied, to this extent they 
are eaucated, and they are always infinitely better educated 
than the men who merely studied and spent money or even 
tose who spent the money and were wise enough not to 
study. 

ane experience of the boy who wins his own way through 
college imaicates the right line—make everybody win his own 
way—ifor purposes of education make every student a penni- 
les> orphan, and give him work in the winning that will 
requite him practically to apply the facts and theories në 
learns in his classes. Give him courses in subjects which can 
be used in work, the work he docs to earn his bread and 
butter and board, or his bread and board, if he can’t at 
present prices, earn the butter. 

It would be a better investment for fathers today to give 
a merchant or mechanic the money it costs to educate a boy 
and let the lad earn it back—better far than letting the boy 
go useless through a lot of books. The waste of money is 
nothing, but it is a crime to waste the boy. 

Put your college next to business enterprises and profes- 
sional offices and make each student labor equally as long 
as he studies. Build and equip enterprises, manufacturing, 
commercial, industrial, put in your students as managers 
or as laborers, bosses and bossed, presidents and water care 
riers and get concrete, practical results.* 

College years are now a vacation from life. I would make 
this the intensest years of life, creating the study habit and 
the work habit of a life time, active as well as studious, doing 
as well as thinking, planning, purposing, accomplishing, each 
power of mind and body awake, useful, used, and growing, 
—that is life. 

What would I teach? I would begin with the body and 
make it strong and agile and healthy and useful, and teach 
how to keep it so; and I would take the mind and do tne 
same with that, and so with the spirit, the emotions, the 
will and I would send out a man and not a ninny, a useful 
citizen and not a belly-aching baby. 

Let me touch on another thing, the actuating motive for 
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most college work that is done—the prime motive to the 
strengthening of which all professional effort tends—the one 
motive is—what? ‘Lhe doing of good works? The thinking 
of even useless problems to bottom? ‘The writing of actua! 
impressions of things, known or unknown, the doing of hand 
deeds and brain deeds? 

No—the one prime motive is getting “marks, "—standing 
higher than your fellows. 

Good Lord, think of it, living to get marks! Measuring 
life's work in examination’ percentages, 

The man who works for money can at least buy useful 
things, but the man who works for marks shrivels his soul in 
the pitifullest fire of this nastiest ambition in the world. 

He sells a soul and buys ashes. 

And marks for what? this is secondary, yet it is second, 
for ability to cram and hold more of stuffed-in-knowledge 
over night and till recitation time than can his fellow. There- 
by he gains a ranking—is ranked as grain elevators and 
freight cars, for holding capacity. 

The schools and the teachers already feel their posi- 
tions; it is uneasy—it soon will be Iudicrous—and then im- 
possible, 

The old traditions of learning that make learning a grace- 
ful thing and only a graceful thing are still upon us. Little 
is: taught for use—most for show. To be sure, much show 
is made of an ultimate, far off event of practicality, but this 
is also part of the show. 

The mediaevalist method without the mediaevalist mad- 
ness. Our life asks for surer uses, and is answered by scholas- 
ticism—begs for bread of life and is given—no longer even 
good stone, but the scraggy pebbles of an empty, dead and 
God forsaken scholasticism. 

Here and there the tinkerers are busy with petty reforms, 
Far East a great mind called Elliot, instead of weilding the 
pioneer pick, is daintily delving with tiny pen knife, and iu 
the West the squat masters of such leading and such lignt 
as may be World Given by Standard Oil, wastes his strong 
will in shaping a bank to look like a school. 

Reform is needed, fundamental reform. Our schools lack 
air, life. 

Come vou of the future, ventilate our education. 

Begin, you great teachers for whom we so hunger, begin. 
Here are our children—they are yours—make them to be 
strong men and gentle women—give them insight, patience, 
aspiration—keep them sweetly human. 

Here is the big world, the big, complex world. How deal 
with it for our betterment, for our personal growth in beauty 
of character, how so conduct ourselves that life may become 
less laborious for all, full of fine pleasure for all, with happi- 
ness, with love, for all—for all. Answer ve! 

You are asked by this truth of new conditions and they 
must be answered, not by laving mediaeval theories, but by 
this truth of practical ideals, based on human needs and prac- 
ticed according to the laws of human growth. 
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The History of Human Marriage. 
By Lida Parce Robinson. 
PART I. | 


The following is an introduction to a series of articles by Mrs. Rob- 
inson that will appear in future numbers of this Magazine and will aim to 
set forth in careful manner the history of the growth of the human insti: 
tutien of marriage. 

Like the divine right of kings, the rights of property, the immunity 
from discussion of sacred books, and the gold standard, marriage in the 
past has also been considered of divine and mysterious origin; but tracing 
its history it will be seen to be of very human and purely economic growth. 

In this series of articles it is not the intention of Mrs. Robinson nor 
the publishers of To-Morrow Magazine to enter into any particular discus- 
sion of the merits or demerits of the prevailing marriage system; but, be- 
ing a subject of most intense interest to thinking people of this epoch, it 
is desirable to give a true history of the growth and forces that have 
brought it into existence, thereby furnishing a basis from which our read- 
ers may draw their own conclusions. EDITOR. 


The present agitation 
of the subject of divorce 
opens up, for rational in- 
quiry, the problem of all 
those conditions which are 
precedent to divorce. What 
is there in those condi- 
tions, that leads so often 
to the dissolution of the 
marriage tic.* 

To discuss divorce while 
ignoring the question of 
marriage, is like discuss- 
ing darkness irrespective 
of light or cold, irrespective 
of heat. 

It can be hoped that so- 
cial and economic ques- 
tions will bes solved, only 

Lina Parce ROBINSON. as scientific processes arc 

applied in their treatment. 

Emotional statements of opinion have been applied for a 

long time and lavishly, without and perceptible result except- 

ing that, as time proceeds, society becomes ever more mud- 
dled on the subject of marriage and divorce. 

Certain eminent scientists have set forth a large amount ¢ 
of data concerning marriage, at different times and places, 
but so far as the writer has been able to learn, there is no 
presentation of the subject that is available for application 
to the present problem of society. E 

Mr. Edward Westermarck has, indeed, written what he 
calls a History of Human Marriage, but his work is in no 
sense a history, being only a disconnected arrangement of 
data, bearing more or less directly, upon the subject; a 

| leaving wide areas untouched. 
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The general state of mind concerning marriage is, that 
it is not a human institution; but is of divine origin, that it 
was promulgated at some particular moment, and that it is 
accompanied with results of a mysterious nature, not meas- 
urable in human terms. And so it is very disconcerting to 
find, the first thing when one begins to investigate, that, 
like Topsy, marriage “just grew.” 

The human female reproduced her kind, long before she 
learned to read her bible, or had any perception of spiritual 
truth, or could converse by word of mouth. The first female 
who learned to stand upright, while she picked fruit with her 
hands, or threw stones at her prey, already had her babes 
hid in a cave, clamoring for the food, while she learned to 
throw the stones, 

It is doubtful to what extent the father of the babes iden- 
tified himself with his offspring, or assumed economic respon- 
sibility concerning them. But as the most primitive man was 
the immediate descendent of the highest quadrumana, it is 
very logically assumed that his conjugal and domestic habits 
had not been greatly modified in the transition. And it is the 
nature of the quadrumana to make a monogamous marriage, 
and to remain attached until after the birth of offspring. 

It is not believed by Naturalists that the same attachment 
is often preserved ‘beyond the early infancy of the offspring 
in a state of nature. That is to say: primeval man was a 
varietist. For a very long period of the successful reproduc- 
tion of the species, marriage must, of course, be used in the 
purely naturalistic sense. It is a far crv from the marriage 
of our remote progenitofs, to the ritualistic incident which 
characterizes the present epoch in marriage. 

The question of when and how the habits of the human 
animal began to be modified in regard to length of marriage 
attachment, and paternal responsibility, is involved in the 
other matters of food variation and increased duration of the 
period of infant helplessness, for we find that the facts that 
established the relationships of the individual, were economic 
facts, from the beginning. 

Some Naturalists are of the opinion that communal mar- 
riage was the first and almost universal form of the human 
institution; by which is meant: that all the men and all the 
women of a tribe were equally husbands and wives. This 
involves a gregarious habit of living, and at least the larger 
number of the: quadramana do not live gregariously. Tribal 
‘marriage would involve tribal feeding, and this could not 
have prevailed so long as man lived on nuts and fruits, in 
any but the richest tropical climate. 

No definite period is known as to the time when man 
began to develop canine teeth, as a result of adopting an 
animal dict. Previous to the adoption of animal food, there 
“was no natural reason why the law of selection would work 
to establish a permanent marriage tic between parents; for 
the child would be able at an carly age to begin to find its 
own food, and the child whose father was not known to him, 
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would be likely to be as strong and to live as long and to 
leave as numerous a progeny, as would the child whose father 
helped to feed him. 

Other naturalists believe that monogamous marriage 
was, at least, almost universal among primitive man, and 
that, when the meat-eating days came, the male individually 
assumed the continued responsibility for his young, but it is 
agreed by all Naturalists that in many branches of the human 
family, descent was known through the female line only. Sir 
John Lubbock, Mr. McLennon, Darwin and others believed 
that this arose from the difficulty of identifying the fathers. 
Manifestly, this is not a necessary conclusion. There were 
many reasons why the female line should have been recog- 
nized as the main line of descent: chief of which was the 
plain and patent fact itself. i 

It is sure that, however much help the mothers had in 
the matter of food and defense for the young, the family 
proper, consisted of mother and young in very many tribes. 
The mother was the responsible parent, the constant quan- 
tity, in the family, but it is plainly true that the mother of a 
numerous progeny could not have supplied a meat diet for 
her young against the competition of the males, for the result 
must have been the speedy extinction of the species, by the 
starvation of both mothers and young. The period of in- 
fant helplessness would have been greatly lengthened by the 
adoption of a carnivorous diet, because a child must neces- 
sarily be much older before he could procure game for food, 
than he need be to procure fruits and nuts and thus a mother 
would almost surely have a number of helpless young to care 
for at the same time. when depending on animal food. 

Though the questions of food variation, paternal responsi- 
bility and forms of the earliest unions between the sexes are 
not agreed upon between scientists. the accepted process of 
treating the known facts, leads plainly to certain general con- 
clusions. 

Animal food must have been resorted to whenever and 
wherever the numbers of the race increased bevond the sup- 
plv of vegetable foods. and whenever tribal migrations to 
colder climates followed congestion of population and those 
tribes prospered best in which the men exerted themselves 
most for the feeding and protection of the young. 

The prolonged period of infant helplessness incident to a 
carnivorous diet must have kent the females constantly de- 
pendent upon male assistance for the feeding of her voung. 
during the greater part. or all, of her reproductive life. and 
thus in the cases where individual marriage was the rule, a 
more permanent marriage tie would have developed by purely 
natural causes. 

Where communal marriage prevailed. conditions arose at 
an early period of social evolution which made it a matter 
of interest for fathers as well as mothers to identify thcm- 
selves with their young. 


(To be continued in March number.) 
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Our Rights? 


By Herman Kuehn. 


“T hear it was charged against me that I sought to destroy institutions, 

But really I am neither for nor against institutions, 

(What indeed have I in common with them? or what with the destruction 
of them?) 

Only I will establish in the Mannahatta and in every city of these States 
inland and seaboard, 

And in the fields and woods, and above every keel little or large that dents 
the waters, 

Without edifices, or rules or trustees or any argument, 

The institution of the dear love of comrades.” WALT WHITMAN. 


When I am asked to 
write something for a 
magazine, I am willing to 
admit that I have no right 
to refuse. Neither have 
you any right to refuse to 
publish anything anyone 
may send in. Nor do you 
need any such right. Nor 
has anyone any more 
rights in such matters than 
you or I, though you could 
multiply all the rights 
either of us have by one 
hundred without increas- 
ing the quantum, for ev- 
ery multiple of nought re- 
fuses to foot up beyond 
nil, <All “Rights” are “In- 
+e stitutional.” 

People have got into the habit of talking about their 
rights, and fighting for them, and brooding over the depriva- 
tion of them. And of such is the kingdom of misery, They 
are ghost-worshippers all, and they grieve because this ghost 
of theirs persists in remaining always fleshless, and it is 
boneless and sinewless as well. There is nothing to the 
Doctrine of Rights—unless you choose to class chimerae in 
the catalogue of living entities. 

The concept of Rights is not a positive concept at all. 
That is to say, no one ever set up the claim of Rights as an 
original demand. The first invader of his brother’s goods 
did not claim to have a right to them,—he just reached out 
and took them because of his need or his power. Then the 
invaded one bethought him of asserting his right to his pro- 
duct—not in the nature of a positive right, but rather by way 
of proclaiming that the invader had no right to take the 
stuff. Had the aggressed one stood firm in his denial that 
any one had any rights over him or his product he would 
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have been on safe ground. But instead of taking the position 
of safety he straightway sets up the Doctrine of Rights to be 
immune from invasion. In thuswise he acquiesced in the doc- 
trine of rights, and thereafter he had not only to fight his 
aggressor by lex talionis, but had likewise to defend his 
Rights. He doubled his tasks, for in defending his Rights 
he did not at all lessen the demands on the strength re- 
quired to fight for the retention of his goods. 

Indeed he has been known to go to the length of aban- 
doning the goods altogether in order to fight for his Rights. 
The doctrine of Rights would never have come to be so 
potent a superstition if away back in the long ago the invader 
had not been taught the idea that if he set up the claim of some 
sort of Rights to invade, the defender would have been 
“thrice armed.” The defender “gave himself away,” as it 
were, when he set up the claim of the Right to be immune 
from invasion. For we are prone to become sentimentalists 
on slight provocation, and the defenders became zealous in 
protecting their rights, even though the invader made off 
with the goods. Now it is so ordered in this work-a-day 
world that goods have some tangible uses, while one can 
1.cither eat, wear nor consume Rights. So it became a source 
of amusement to invaders to get hold of the other fellow’s: 
goods by “granting” him certain Rights. As a matter of 
fact we have none of us any rights at all, but such Rights 
as some of us—most of us—think we have are only such as 
the invader “granted” us in order to keep us supine while 
he carted away our. provender. ` 


Trace any assertion of Rights back far enough and you 
will invariably find that it was set up as a sort of defence 
against the claim of the invader that he had a right to in- 
vade. Verily he that taketh up the sword shall perish by 
the sword. Our fighting the invader’s claim of his right to 
invade by our counter-claim of immunity from invasion gave 
strength to the doctrine of rights—gave it in fact all the 
strength it has to-day. 


What shall it profit the Reformers of the world to slay, 
outvote, dispossess or despitefully use the despots, despoilers 
and tyrants against whom they are arrayed—and still leave 
intact the fruitful source of all spoliation—the Doctrine of 
Rights? 

Now, understand me—I am not so modest as to say that 
there may be Rights and that possibly I am not able to 
discern them. I am that modest about the conformation of 
the Moon. If you were to insist that the Moon is made of 
green cheese I would not dispute with you over the question. 
It might be so. If vou are an expert in such matters I would 
be inclined to bow to your dictum, as I am too modest to 
pretend to know. If, however, my jacquiescence in that 
opinion brought distress and misery upon me, I should not 
be so modest as to concede your correctness. At any rate 
I would be justified in demanding your proof. 

No, I am not modest in this matter. Instead of admitting 
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wal Uncle may be validity in the Doctrine of Rights, 1 take 
tase POSAO wat dic COncept is the rennement 01 aOsurditly. 
ihe doctrine or Kughts does not square with auy hypothesis 
Ol ine. ats proponents have never unuertaken to make it 
square with common sense, whatever their claim or basis 10r 
tuar particular brand of common sense. wo you Know O1 any 
one who has unuertaken to prove the uocurme ot Kights: 
yes, yes, 1 know tnat “it has been accepted” as a self-evident 
truth, YOu want to be caretul avout those self-evident 
truths, or frst thing you know some icliow will win you 
money on a bet that the rails ot a-street-car line converge 
just beyond the next rise. That illusion is also “seif-evident”’ 
to the unwary. 

‘Lake the materialistic or the deistic hypothesis ot the 
universe, and in neither of these is there a basis for the doc- 
trine ot rights. ‘Lhe materialist will have to admit early 
in the discussion that there can be no doctrine of Rights ex- 
cept such as are based on convention. Certainly the ma- 
terialist ıs estopped from proclaiming Natural Rights. The 
advocate of the deistic hypothesis is in no better case. God 
is All and in All, he will tell you. No matter how we define 
the word “God”—to this complexion must we come at last, 
that All embraces nothing short of the Whole Thing. Can 
we have any rights against the whole thing? It is as though 
the cog claimed rights against the wheel of which it is a 
part. And if the cog have no rights against the wheel what 
rights has it? For the wheel is all the universe the cog 
cognizes. (I ought to be able to get at least a fi’pun note for 
that’un.) But the burden of proof is not upon one who de- 
nies the existence of a thing. Let those who assert the ex- 
istence of rights bring some evidence of such existence. lt 
is not for me to disprove that ghosts always make their 
earthly visits at 11:58 p. m. Lets hear from some one who 
has timed ’em. 

When a man says that he has a right to his product, what 
he really means is that no other person has a right to de- 
prive him of it. 

The proponents of the doctrine of Rights will admit this 
to be true, and then they go on to say that “it’s all the same 
thing.” But it isn’t all the same thing, but quite another 
thing, just as black is not at all the same thing as white. 
It would indeed “amount to the same thing” despite the vast 
difference that in reality exists, if the consequences were not 
so important. I shall not dwell upon this importance at 
present. : 

The right to the enjoyment of our product is an unim- 
portant conception until we set up the claim against the 
invader, and when it becomes important—in such an event— 
it is no longer really a claim to a Right to our product but 
a claim to be NOT invaded. Instead of saying to the invader, 
“No one has a right to take my goods,” he says, “I have a 
right to keep my goods.” He meets the claim of a right— 
he meets an absurd claim with one equally absurd—and thus 
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the silly canceling contest progresses ever—so long as we 
remain in the superstition of Rights. 

“My dear sir,” one advocate of the doctrine of Rights 
said to me the other day,—“My dear sir; we don’t have to 
prove that Natural Rights exist. Why, it’s self-evident. Can 
any American with a drop of patriotic blood in his veins be- 
lieve that the Declaration of Independence contains an ab- 
surdity in declaring that all men have certain inalienable 
rights among which are the rights to Life, Liberty and the 
Pursuit of Happiness?” 

Well, it is a bit harsh, I’ll admit, to indict the brave 
old Colonial insurgents of absurdity, but why mince mat- 
ters? And they themselves found it expedient to shoulder 
their fowling pieces and buckle on their sabres—relying more 
on such paraphernalia than on the assertion of “inalienable” 
rights. Mere Rhetoric, is all there is to that part of the dec- 
laration of American independence—sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbals, signifying nothing. , 

The Right to Life. Where do we see any evidences of 
such right? Assuming that “Nature” grants Life, Nature, 
too, assumes to deprive us of it. Where is the Right? And 
of what use to proclaim something for which no man has 
been able to find any foundation—when the thing we really 
mean when we assert the right to live is to deny that any 
person has a right to abridge life. f $ 

The Right to Liberty. Why the very assertion of such a 
Right is a denial of Liberty. Liberty is. It cannot be 
granted, though it may be restored, though that is merely 
a figure of speech. For to restore liberty is simply to quit 
abridging it. If my liberty depend on the grace or caprice 
of another it is not liberty at all. Yet what do we mean when 
we say that we have a right to liberty? We really mean that 
no one has a right to abridge it. 

The right to the pursuit of happiness. The very statement 
implies that we require a still greater liberty in the matter 
of happiness: the right to define what our happiness is to con- 
sist of. Is this a Natural Right? If so, can any one wrest 
from Nature the secret of it, for it has not yet been made 
public—this right of each of us to determine what his hap- 
piness consists of, or what he thinks. it consists of. Shall I 
ask any one—any power— to grant me the right to think 
what it is that I believe will make me happy? No, what 
we really mean by asserting our Right to pursue our happi- 
ness is that no one has a Right to interfere with our pursuit 
of happiness, or to decide for us in what our happiness shall 

consist. 

Nature, let me say, gives us life. Nature gives us also the 
instinct to preserve life. Nature gives no one a Right to take 
life. Now, what need then is there for a Right to Life? Cer- 
tainly we have no use for such a Right against Nature itself. 
For Nature, without asserting any right at all terminates life 
—it gathers the bearded grain at a breath, and the flowers 
that grow between.” 
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Of what use were the Right to Life—if such a thing could 
be? For if the invader cut short my life, what use will the 
surviving Right be to me? 

Recently a man in Chicago repeated a time-honored as- 
sertion of his rights by shooting the man who won his sweet- 
heart’s affection. The girl had been his sweetheart, and that 
gave him a right to her—so his act implies. And so many 
men believe. Many a woman, who enjoyed the utmost possi- 
bility of happiness, has thrown her happiness to the winds 
by assertion, by word or attitude, that she had a right to 
her husband’s or her lover’s love. 

In the field of economics we can’see—if we are not our- 
selves blinded by the superstition of Rights, how that doc- 
trine befogs clear thought, and makes us victims of the ex- 
ploiter. At least I see it. Don’t you? 

(More about “Rights” in the March number). 


RESENTING CRITICISM. 
By De Witt Harpennerc. 


They tell me I am free! Whence then 
The stigma of this hated name? 

1 chose it not’ I found it when— 

From whence? for why ?—to earth I came. 


Born short on grit and ong on fear— 
Born short on love and kang on hate, 
What voice had I to choose my sphere— 
What but to.feel the stcel af fate? 


God put me here in his own time: 

God fixed conditions for my fect; 

God set my vòt nds and gauged my cline; 
Nor left me option of retreat. 


Mankind is but God's splendid toy, 
Less than a doll in childish arms, 
A vibrant plaything fer his jey. 
Electric, animate with charms. 


“Man built the pyramids!” they sav; 
Who built the Alps with flinty bars? 
“Man built cathedrals in his day!” 
Who built the sky bedecked with stars? 


“Man built a car the globe to girth!” 
Who pulls the planets at their play? 
“Man built the highways of the earth!" 
Who built the endless Milky Way? 


Oh, who art thou, er what am T, 
That we each other should decry? 
\ That thou art thou, and I am T, 
g None but our Maker can tell why. 
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Delinquent Boys. 


By J. J. McManaman. 


Great men and good 
women are studying the 
boy problem: the bad boy; 
the boy who cannot adjust 
himself to the rules adopt- 
ed by the good and the 
wise. This bad boy, if he 
can be reclaimed for usc- 
ful citizenship, is one of 
the most valuable assets 
of the State. To place this 
bad boy upon the proper 
side of the ledger is the 
most important work en- 
gaged in by the good men 
and the good women, who 
are devoting their time, 
talent and money to the 
uplifting of their fellow 

J. J. McNanaman, men. But great care and 

caution should be indulged 

in when we start to help the bad boy, or when we start to 
study the boy problem, 

Those whose sympathy leads their judgment, should not 
be discouraged in their hope, but should be permitted to 
enjoy all the pleasure they find in their good intentions. 
Then those who were too good and those who are too old 
should be allowed to follow their own way of thinking, 
but should not be taken seriously when they tell us what best 
to do for the wild, erratic, eruptic, volcanic boy. 

I know that there are those who have studied everything 
from the elemental up to the wish and will of the Deity, and 
they will tell you what is right and what is wrong; what 
is good and what is bad, And there are those who study 
man behind bolted doors and grated windows. The cowed 
and conquered are their subjects; they measure the speed of 
the bird after its wings are clipped. Those teachers are no 
part of the object they are dissecting; the impulses that flash 
through the subject on their dissecting table never illuminated 
their mental kingdom. They mean well, but they have never 
been able to withdraw themselves from their own mental 
peculiarities and identify themselves with the object of their 
solicitude. 

They forget that to understand the boy One must get 
out of orie’s self and be transported back to boyhood, or 
transported so far back as possible into the bosom of the boy. 

In order to direct, you must understand; you must be 
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able to receive the boy’s-impressions; to participate in the 
boy’s life; to see as he sees; to feel as he feels. The poor, 
silly hen that goes into spasms on the shore, while the brood 
of young ducks, which she has mothered, are sporting in the 
water, is as capable of giving advice to the wild, erratic, rov- 
ing boy, as thpse who have never felt an impulse to do that 
which the boy must fight within himself not to do. 

Those who have written on Criminology and Sociology 
have written as if they were no part of the object they were 
studying. The criminologist has tabulated the color of the 
hair, size of the nose, ears, eyes, mouth, chin, fingers and toes, 

_ and has found marks of degeneracy or criminology in almost 
‘every form. What one criminologist has not stamped as a 
true sign of criminality or degeneracy the other has, so that 
if all the signs and marks noted, were to be put into practice 
I am afraid there would be no one to ring the bell; most 
of those self-styled scientists write as if they never had an 
impulse to break the ten commandments; as if the criminal 
did not belong to the human family; they do-not seem to 
understand that the growth of man or boy can be measured 
by the history of the world; that his developments are simply 
stages in the development of civilization. 

Did you ever read of a king being a hold-up man? Was 
King Hal, who robbed the drovers, different from the city 
chap who robs the stroller? Why does the boy love idleness? 

- Why does he love to roam? To tramp, steal enough to eat; 
carry a gun, and take pride in being known as the hero of 
the crowd? Are all these impulses unnatural or can they 
be harmonized with the growth of man; of civilization. 

We all begin life by loving disorder and lawlessness and 
it is a long time before we learn to love law and to recognize 
its importance. How long does it take the best of us to learn 
that a broken law means pain, and possibly will end us in ruin. 
How old are we when we learn to consider cause and effect. 
If the old were as capable as they would want the young to 
be, how few dignitaries would be found in the penitentiary, 

Man has recognized the rights of the boy about as he has 
recognized the rights of women. He has never spent much 
time in finding out woman’s rights, but he has labored long 
and faithfully to point out to her her duties. And the boy’s 
duties are more or less understood; Honor thy father and thy 
mother, but his rights are as yet only half understood. 

Now, the boy has the right to pass through all the stages 
of civilization that man has passed through. He has one 
more right. He has the right to have the right recognized, 
by the great men and the good women who are asking them- 
selves what can be done for the boy; how can he be helped.* 

To help the boy you must help the home; you must help 
‘the father and the mother. The father and mother must 
first lay the foundation of the good boy or good man. 

The boy whose growth, either physical or mental, is looked 
upon with indifference by the parents, is not receiving all 
that he is entitled to receive from his parents. If he is’ not 

*Write Editor “To-Morrow” for Cause and Cure. 
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helped to conquer the impulses, which he has inherited from 
his roving, stealing, idleing, murderous, conquering ancestors 
he is not receiving all the help he is entitled to, and if he 
takes on any of those ancestral traits he is to be Pitied instead 
of condemned. 

If the parent will allow the boy to stop growing at any 
stage of his development, society has on its hands a member 
who cannot adjust himself to the advance rules of ethics or 
law, and then this victim of arrested development or mis- 
directed development, is branded as a criminal and is incar- 
cerated for the good of society. 

Society has never moved until it has been forced to do so 
for its own protection. The boy is allowed to grow up in 
idleness, and if he escape the policeman, he is ushered into 
manhood with all the vicious impulses that idleness and en- 
vironments have developed.* Impulses that are developed in 
the street, developed in coming in contact with the selfish 
world; developed by having to eke out his existence in the 
busy, thoughtless mass of humanity. And when some great 
crime has been committed and the culprit apprehended, so- 
ciety simply seeks vengeance instead of asking the cause and 
attempting to apply a remedy. 

A great deal of time is lost by our philosophers in study- 
ing the delinquent boy. To my mind, no one who has not 
studied the delinquent man is competent to judge the delin- 
quent boy. ‘There are no characteristics in the boy that are 
not found in the man, and the student who understands the 
man will find little to philosophize on in the boy. 

You cannot help all men, nor can you help all boys. The 
best that can be done ‘for the man or the boy is to create 
for him an opportunity. The only thing necessary for the 
boy is an opportunity. i 

If he has force of character, intellect and energy; is not too 
heavily laden with the sins of his ancestors, he will become a 
useful citizens; but if he is mentally or physically weak or has 
inherited an emaciated nervous system, all the help that can 
be given to him will not make an independent, industrious, 
self-supporting citizen. 

The boy problem, to my mind, is a very easy solution. Cre- 
ate for the boy an opportunity; give him a chance; give him 
a home.* Not the home that cannot forgive; not the home 
that cannot forget; but the home that is rough and ready; 
where he can sing loud, talk rapidly, laugh heartily, without 
breaking the rules; where industry, honesty and self-respect 
and respect for others are considered the jewels of character. 

Study the boy’s character, his desires, ambitions, and allow 
the worthless impulses to die out like the burned candle and 
he will see them depart from him and laugh at their folly; 
place him where he can develop the characteristics that make 
the best citizenship and then let him alone. You have done 
all that can be done for him. 

In order that a step might be taken to practice what is 
here preached, a few men got together and established a club 
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known as the Junior Business Club, which is simply a board- 
ing house for boys, where every home impulse is developed ; 
cleanliness, honesty, industry and good temper; no fault nnd- 
ing, no scolding, no nagging. Here positions are secured tor 
them in shops or factories, where they work during the.day 
and at night at nine o'clock all boys must answer the roll cau 
and retire to bed. One night of the week is given to theatres; 
all other nights the boys must be at home. 

What has been met with in this home it is difficult to be- 
lieve. Boys have been sent to the Junior business Club from 
the Juvenile Court, who could enjoy their food better stand- 
ing at the table eating with their tingers than handling their 
food with silver table tools. 

‘These boys were raised in the street; can explain every 
game of chance from craps to poker; their wits are on edge, 
they are as ready to take advantage of their fellow brothers 
as any Cook County constable. 

l have had boys at the Junior Business Club who were 
seventeen years ot age and had never worn a new garment 
to their knowledge during their lives. 

One Saturday afternoon ] was purchasing a suit of clothes 
for a boy in Marshall Field's basement. I had made an ap- 
pointment to meet him there at 3 o'clock. He arrived on the 
minute and had with him another boy, whose garments from 
head to shoe gave the body an excellent opportunity to enjoy 
all the weather-beaten Johnson ever enjoyed. 

While we were looking over suits and pricing them, 1 no- 
ticed that Joe grew anxious whenever his eye tell upon any 
suit that would fit him. After watching his movements ana 
expressions for a time, I said: “Joe, I am going to buy you a 
suit and wait for you to pay me. I believe you are hones, 
but if you are dishonest and will not pay me, it will not bank- 
rupt me and it will not make you rich.” He said: ‘‘You try 
me and see if I don't pay you.” I bought the suit and sent 
him back to the Club rejoicing. 


The following Tuesday, about 1 o’clock, a. m., I heard a 
noise in the dormitory and groped up the stairs expecting to 
find a rouster; that is, one who gets up in the night to see 
that no boy carries any unnecessary articles or money in his 
pocket; but instead I found Joe dressed standing before the 
mirror, taking front views, side views and all other kinds of 
views; changing the position of his cap; fixing his hair, etc. 
After about half an hour of this practice he took off his clothes; 
put them away and retired. This boy was seventeen years of 
age and never to his knowledge, did he wear a new garment 
before, but snatched his clothing, as he snatched his food— 
from the best he could get without money. He paid for the 
clothing and is now in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, living with 
his sister and doing well. Ilis father was a drunkard and his 
mother was a mute. She died in poverty and want. 

It is hardly to be expected that a boy of sixtcen or seven- 
teen who never did a day's work; who sleeps under the side- 
walk or in the ice wagon and steals enough bread and milk 
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from the rear door of charitably inclined neighbors; has prac- 
ticed this labor saving method for several months, can aftera 
lecture in the Juvenile Court, settle down to regular habits. 

* The proper treatment for such a boy is the Reform School 
until regular habits are formed, then employment should be 
secured for him and if the parents are responsible for the 
boy’s delinquency he should not be permitted to live at home, 
but in some well- regulated Club, 

There are boys who cannot resist the temptation to steal; 
there are boys who will not work; then there is the boy phil- 
osopher who sees nothing in work but work; who figures that 
in Summer he can get enough to eat and in Winter he will be 
sheltered in the workhouse or Reform School. 

I have had boys at the Club who refused to work and who, 
when Winter set in, returned to the Club, not to work, but 
to ask me to send them to the John Worthy School. No boy 
should be released from the Reform School if committed for 
not working or attending school until that period of the year 
when employment is necessary to obtain food and shelter. 

There are in all our large cities homeless boys; boys whose 
parents are dead; boys whose parents are drunkards. From 
this class of hoys come a great army of criminals. To pro- 
vide a home for the homeless boy the Junior Business Club 
was established. To save from a criminal career the homeless 
boy is the hope of those who are contributing their mite and 
their time to the Junior Business Club, and if the State would 
spend one-tenth as much money in preventing crime as it does 
in punishing criminals there would be many more homes or 
clubs for delinquent homeless boys. 


THE REVOLUTION. 
f By Georce E. Powen. 
Dear Mr. SERCOMBE: 

If it were not for To-Morrow we might not care to live today. So 
here is a little Song of Preparation. I wish the rank and file could learn 
the importance of self reliance. Nothing else can win. 

So many are waiting to be called who should themselves be trumpet- 
ing. We might call it modesty if it did not deserve a more severe tifle. 
I hope your plans are prospering. Faithfully, 

George E. Powen. 


We wait for the changing order, 
That promises better things, 
Yet bow to a titled Lord, or 
Drag on in the train of Kings, 
While loudly the world is calling, 
For men to nut off their fear. 
And shout as the thrones are falling, 
“The Revolution is here!” 


We pray to the gods we follow, 
For comfort they do not keep 
And the fiction of life is hollow, 
With all but the tears we weep; , 
Yet never a heart proposes, 
To strike, as it strives to pray, 
And open the door that closes 
So darkly across the way. 


We sing of the glad tomorrow, 


Abloom with the joys we lack, 
Å 
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And this is the faith we borrow, 

To cheer us while holding back. 
But where is the sword to sever 

The cords that we salve with doubt, 
That hold us ashamed forever, 

The cry of the free to shout. 


Today is the Revolution! 
Wherever a wrong assails, 
Tis calling for retribution, 
When law in its weakness fails, 
Today is the Revolution! 
Appealing to you and me 
To trample all persecution, 
And stand with our brothers, free. 


We peer through the mist of ages, 
The fogs of the slavish mind, 

On none of their censored pages, 
Our title to freedom find. 

And we of the cowed condition 
Who follow but never lead, 

Crawl back to our superstition, 
And cling to its deadly creed. 


Awake! O bewildered sleeper, 
Awake! to the strength you wear, 
For you are the rightful keeper, 
Of all that the world should share. 
Your heart is the first defender, 
Of freedom and fruitful peace, 
Your will is both brave and tender 
To strike for the slave’s release. 


Today is the Revolution! 
Today in your own true heart, 
Your force is to give it motion— 
Your courage the victor’s part. 
Wait not for the Horseman’s coming, 
The sleepers will not awake— 
Oh, stir them! and let your drumming, 
The courts of the mighty shake. 


Today is the day for action! 
Today is devoid of fear; 

But forever no friend nor factton— 
The Revcelution is here! 

Today has been surely granted 
For triumphs supremely dear, 

Our hope with our faith is chanted; 
The Revolution is here. 


Press on! through the stress of battle, 
Be true to the sword you swing. 


The rulers are timid cattle, 


When comrades of freedom sing. 
On! On! where the brave are falling, 
’Tis there you must loudly cheer, 
For the rulers aghast are calling: 

“The Revolution is here!” 


And this is the changing order— 
The Revolution, indéed, 
That carries us over the border, 
Of custom, and caste, and creed. 
And this is the fatal hour, 
‘To banish the ghost of fear, 
Rejoicing, with unchained power; 
“The Revolution is here!” 
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The Niagara Movement. 
By Allen A. Wesley, M. D. 


The following comprehensive study of the American Race Problem 
by Dr. Wesley, one of the most advanced exponents of the future of the 
‘Negro race in America, will be of special interest to our readers. 

While thoroughly in sympathy with the efforts of the Negro race to 
reach a better, freer, and higher life, the publishers of To-Morrow Maga- 
zine beg to direct attention to their habit of finding in all social phenome- 
na ample ground for their abiding faith in—all that has been —all that is 
—and all that will be. 

Whatever may be said of the cruelties of Negro Slavery and the 
heartlessness of the English traders who forcibly brought these dark 
skinned emigrants from Africa, the whole has resulted in the greatest 
and most successful missionary enterprise the world has ever known. 

Even the sacrifice of lives and treasure in the War of Secession cannot 
have been for naught, and we are more than convinced, not only that the 
flood of years will bring us ample evidence that this country will stand 
in actual need of the vitality which greed brought to us in its four-decked 
hell-holes, but that the ultimate educational effects of his great fratricidal 
war will one day be understood as a benedicion and a necessary factor 
in the spiritual and political development of our race. 

All the trials of reconstruction, all of the tissue ballot system, all of the 
nameless and numberless impositions which our white citizens have im- 
posed upon the Negro race, is one day going to be understood as necessary 
factors in our own, as well as in the Negro’s development, whereby the 
results of meanness, of tyranny, of oppression, of hypocrisy, will gradu- 
ally become known and understood by all. 

Nothing that is unnecessary ever happens. EDITOR. 


In 1787 the Continental 
Congress passed an ordin- 
ance for the government of 
the territory of the United 
States northwest of the 
Ohio river. That ordinance 
provided that in that terri- 
tory there should be “neith- 
er slavery nor involuntary 
servitude otherwise than 
in punishment of crimes.” 
Thus it is seen that even 
before the Constitution 
was drafted there existed 
against slavery a sentiment 
so strong that a vast terri- 
tory was by law forever 
dedicated to freedom, 

At the time the Consti- 
tution was formed all of 
the thirteen states except 
three had prohibited the importation of slaves. These three 
were North Carolima, South Carolina and Georgia. North 
Carolina deserves a little credit. She leaned in the right di- 
rection and sought to discourage the importation of slaves by 
the imposition of heavy duties. But South Carolina and Geor- 
gia flatly insisted that the Constitution should contain a pro- 
vision for tl the free admission of slaves, and expressed their 
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determination not.to join the Union or assent to the Consti- 
tution if the power to prohibit the slave trade should be con- 
ferred on the general government. In order to satisfy these 
states, there was inserted in the first draft of the Constitution 
an Article expressly and forever withholding from Congress 
the power to abolish the slave trade. 

Here was the first example in this country of the remark- 
able tendency of a righteous majority to capitulate to an un- 
just majority upon all questions affecting the manhood, the 
status, or the rights of the Negro. However, when the Arti- 
cle came up for discussion before the great Constitutional 
Convention, Virginia and other Middle States would not con- 
sent. Governor Randolph even went so far as to say that he 
would sooner risk the Union than consent to insert in the 
Constitution an Article depriving Congress of the power to 
abolish the slave trade. The result was that that Article 
was referred to a special committee consisting of one mem- 
ber from each state, for the purpose, if possible. of finding 
some plan that would satisfy South Carolina and Georgia on 
the one side and the remaining states on the other. Colonel 
George Mason of Virginia appeared before that committee 
and made a vigorous speech. Among other things he said: 

“This infernal traffic originated in the avarice of British 
merchants. The British government constantly checked the 
attempts of Virginia to put a stop to it. The present question 
concerns not the importing states alone, but the whole Union. 
The prohibition of importation already secured in ten of the 
states would be in vain if South Carolina and Georgia were 
permitted to import slaves.” “Slaves,” said he. “produce the 
most pernicious effects upon manners. Every master is born 
a petty tyrant. They bring the judgment of heaven on a 
country. As nations cannot be rewarded or punished in the 
next world, they must be in this. By an inevitable chain of 
causes and effects, Providence punishes national sins by na- 
tional calamities.” 

As the result of strong speeches made the committee re- 
ported a compromise, granting the states twelve more years 
in which to traffic in slaves, and giving Congress power to 
abolish the slave trade after the year 1800. But Pinckney of 
South Carolina, got in an amendment extending the time to 
1808, and giving the slave trade twenty vears of life instead of 
twelve. In that convention politics made strange bedfellows 
indeed. We see Virginia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Del- 
aware voting solidly against that amendment, while Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and New Hampshire voted with South 
Carolina and Georgia in favor of it! 

Neither Randolph nor Mason signed the Constitution ; but 
Washington, Blair, and Madison (Jr.) bv their votes and sig- 
natures represented Virginia and gave its assent to that im- 
portant document. Here, then, were two lovers of freedom— 
Randolph and Mason of Virginia—and to these men, South- 
erners and slaveholders though they were, I willingly pay 
tribute tonight. We see Mason, that old Virginian patriot and 
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humanitarian, standing upon the floor of that Constitutional 
Convention, foretelling events with the precision of a divine 
master-—aye, uttering a prophet’s warning. “Providence pun- 
ishes national sins by national calamities. 


Wehear Randolph say, “I would rather risk the Union 
than support a clause restricting the right of Congress to 
abolish the slave trade,” and we see him refusing to sign the 
Constitution because it contained a compromise. And though 
at a later date he warmly urged its ratification by the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia, we honor him still;—meanwhile remember- 
ing that Mason bitterly fought to the end against its ratifica- 
tion, thus proving beyond a doubt that his detestation of slav- 
ery was stronger than his love of gain. Both before and after 
that time, during the entire period of North American slav- 
ery, the Negro had conscientious friends among the intellect- 
ual men of the South. 


To wipe out the sin Of slavery in this country, thousands 
of the bravest and best of both North and South, black and 
white alike, were laid beneath the soil. Beginning with Love- 
joy, the first American martyr to the freedom of the press and 
the freedom of the slave, Illinois sacrificed over thirty-four 
thousand of her loyal sons on the altar of liberty, and— 


On the record of fier years, 

Abraham Lincoln's name appears, 

Grant's and Logan's and our tears— 
Ilinois. 


Yea—the tears, blasted hopes, broken hearts, desolated 
nomes and expended treasure all bore testimony to the fact 
that slavery was wrong. The slave was freed, but it was the. 
sword of battle that struck the shackles from the black man’s 
limbs and knighted him a Freeman, When brought to a stern 
realization of the fact, everybody admitted that slavery was 
wrong. 

From the black man’s heart and from the humane white 
man’s heart there sprang the common hope that Negro-Amer- 
icans would somehow come into the full fruition of all that 
American citizenship implies, At the close of the war, many 
broad-minded, patriotic, benevolent, Christian white men and 
women of the North, in the nobility of their souls, entered into 
the work of educating and uplifting the black man. Denomin- 
ational schools were started all over the Southland to give 
him education and cultivation. Old and young alike eagerly 
sought to learn, and they did so well that colleges were insti- 
tuted in several cities of the South. Throughout the North 
white Sunday-schools and churches raised collections, and 
many private contributions were given to aid in the work. 

Since that time young men and women in increasing num- 
bers have graduated from these colleges, and have gone out 
to become the instructors in common schools and schools ot 
higher learning—all endeavoring to lift the race for the duties 
of an intelligent citizenship. 
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At first the Southern states stood aghast, then compla- 
cently beheld the progress, and finally, when expression ev- 
erywhere was commendatory of the work done by the recently 
enslaved, some of them made appropriations to assist in that 
work. 

During all that time, however, the designing politician of 
the South, with the hope of self elevation, had been watching 
and waiting for the moment when he could effectually launch 
his ideas upon the wide sea of public opinion and anchor his 
ships of hate in any port he pleased. The most successful 
way in which he could carry out the dictates of prejudice was 
to take advantage of the fact that the Negro had not yet won 
for himself an established position in the body politic. Ac- 
cordingly he organized and introducedthe Kiuklux Klan to 
intimidate the Negro, and brought forward the tissue ballot 
to deprive him of his vote and dispossess him of his one 
defense, 

Then came various other forms of political repression and 
a long programme of physical oppression, ending in the jim- 
crow-car enactments. After the separate-coach law the next 
step was to inculcate among the white people of the South the 
contemptible doctrine of personal Negro hate.* The black 
“aunty” or “mammy” who had nursed the white child was 
thereafter neither to eat, sleep, die or be buried at or near the 
same spot or place as a white person. Black mankind was 
teught that all it could or should do was to work with its 
hands. With a love of country no wider than the plantation 
upon which he lived, the Southerner’s continual cry was this: 
“Keep the Negro in his place as a field hand.” For the slight- 
est offense or upon trumped-up charges the Negro was ar- 
rested, found guilty, and made to work out a long sentence on 
somebody’s plantation. So flagrant, bold and open did the 
South become in its system of peonage that the general gov- 
ernment has recently had the matter investigated, and thereby 

_ showed not only its willingness to wipe out a moral stain upon 
the honor of the country, but its ability to punish those who 
transgress its laws. 

The Southern politicians next proceeded to take away the 
means of Negro education, and in many cases stopped the ap- 
propriations which their legislatures had hitherto made for 
Negro schools or colleges. Then they sought to implant their 
brutal customs on Northern soil, and, with the idea of winning 
it over, began a “campaign of education” to school the North 
in infamy. They put a Southern writer on every Northern 
magazine that they could possibly reach and hold with a 
promise of patronage. Some magazines they bought, others 
they controlled, and from others still they coaxed occasional 
contributions—all with the idea of inflaming the public mind, 
and educating the North to their way of thinking as to the 
proper treatment of the Negro-American. These Southern 
politicians then did practically the same- thing with the North- 
ern daily press. There was a time when the daily newspapers 
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of America were really great. But shall I say that that day 
has passed? ae ee re 

‘Loday the policy of every commercially great newspaper 
in America is shaped in its counting-room, ‘Loday the great 
editor takes his orders from the greater cashier. The South- 
ern politician reckoned well when he approached the Northern 
press. Newspapers that were formerly staunch friends of the 
Negro-American now take pleasure in magnifying the act of 
every Negro criminal, and by implication representing the act 
as one that any Negro would be liable to commit. Lo such 
an act they give more or less important headlines, and con- 
cerning it they generally howl in a way that would make 
Rome cheerfully give up the front seat. 

Chief among that class of dailies is the Chicago Tribune, 
once the friend of liberty and the foe of oppression every- 
where. Judging from the trend of its present policy, 1 be- 
lieve that newspaper would tomorrow editorially support a 
proposition to re-establish Negro slavery on American soil— 
provided there were gold enough in the treasury of any indus- 
trial or political crew who cared or dared to advocate so base 
a thing. 

The Chicago Chronicle and the Chicago Inter Ocean still 
seem to live in a pure and impartial atmosphere. They have 
endeavored to be just, and their editorial judgment may be 
summed in a single sentence: “Treat the Negro everywhere 
as a human being and it will be unnecessary to treat him any- 
where as a problem.” 

In every accessible place in the North, and in every way 
possible, the Southern politicians sought to weaken the van- 
tage gained by the Negro during the time when he had the 
full Christian sympathy of the North. Every year they send 
lecturers up here to tell the people how bad the Negroes are; 
and then when some agent goes down there to take a few 
hundred colored men away for some large piece of work, 
these same lecturers help to run him out of the country. 

The South has even manned Northern pulpits for the pur- 
pose of spreading the doctrine that it is impossible to make 
anything good out of the Negro-American. Of course some 
philanthropists believe more or less of this. Both secular and 
sacred contributions for Negro education were thus cut off, 
or were given only for some special kind of education, and 
the work of upbuilding the Negro’s character and morals— 
which had been so earnestly begun and which had accom- 
plished so much—was either stopped or greatly handicapped. 


So continuously and assiduously have these politicians 
worked, that even in this principal city of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory that. was forever dedicated to freedom, the people be- 
gan to bow their heads and submit to their teachings. A 
Southerner—Geneyal Harris—was put at the head of the pub- 
lic schools, and promptly began to teach the Southern idea of 
separation. Then for the first time colored teachers in the 
public schools had trouble. 

Colored men and women of good character and irreproach- 
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able manners were denied accommodations in public places, 
and were refused the rental of houses except in certain local- 
ities. Even the Christian Church yielded to the relegation 
of the Negro to some outer sanctuary. Segregation became 
the watchword. The Negro-American became a person to 
be stared at, and where he was not directly and openly in- 
sulted, he was made to feel like an outcast upon a lonely and 
gradually sinking island—that there was really no secure and 
peaceful place that he could call his home—and that there was 
no spot which was unpolluted by the taint of Southern pre- 
judice. K 

A national view of matters seemed to be equally as hope- 
less in many respects. ‘Lhirty years ago it would have been 
impcssible tor a single state of this Union to disfranchise its 
Negro-American citizens. James G. Blaine, Wendell Phillips 
and other American statesmen not only believed such a thing 
to be impossible for all time, but expressed their firm belief 
tat the South would never undertake to do so. Blaine 
openly boasted that no human rights on this continent were 
n.ore secure than the Negro’s, But, alas! how sadly was he 
mistaken. Today no congressman who fears the lash of either 
great political party will be likely to raise his voice against 
the fact that the Negro stands dispossessed of his chartered 
rights, or against the fact that a mob of eight Southern 
states have trampled the Constitution beneath their feet, with 
the knowledge, consent and assistance of its rightful guar- 
dians.’ It is such things as those that come to pass when righte- 
ous majorities surrender to unjust minorities. But national 
sins will be punished by national calamities, and I venture 
the prediction that white men will live and learn. They have 
disfranchised the Negro todav because he is black. They 
may disfranchise the white man tomorrow because he is 
peor. Lut while any great class of citizens can bear to be de- 
teated, no great class of citizens will bear to be defrauded, and 
organized wrong is bound to be met by organized resistance. 
The American people have repeatedly declared that this Re- 
public is, must and shall be strong enough to protect its 
weakest citizens in all their rights. But today the Negro 
stands with trembling feet upon the shifting quicksands of 
american sentiment, knowing that the one and only guarantee 
of his mest sacred rights is being deliberately blotted from 
that great instrument which has now become the soiled and 
broken plaything of corrupt political parties.* 

It was that sense of insecurity that made the thoughtful 
Negro-American ponder and wonder whether there could not 
be anything done to change that condition of things for the 
better. Just at that time God sent forth a man of our own 
race—a man thoroughly prepared for the work of organizing 
and leading men—a man schooled at Fisk, trained at Harvard, 
and finished in Germany. This man is W. E. B. DuBois. 


Notwithstanding the great change of sentiment in the 
North, all thoughtful Negro-Americans, upholding the com- 
mon brotherhood of man as the everlasting pillar with which 
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the Founder of the Christian religion supported his system of 
morals, still had an abiding faith in the deep sense of justice 
and the inherent love of fair play that lingers about the heart 
of the righteous majority of the great American people. They 
knew that through the Constitution that people had guaran- 
teed to Negro-Americans all the rights accorded by that in- 
strument to other American citizens. They recognized the 
fact that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. They be- 
lieved that injustice could not stand before argument, expos- 
ure and the force of public opinion. And they believed that 
when its spirit of brotherhood should be awakened, its sense 
of justice fully aroused, its love of fairness put to the highest 
test, the Nation itself would acknowledge Negro manhood, 
restore the plainest rights of a plundered people, and thereaf- 
ter enforce obedience to the spirit and the letter of its own 
organic law. 

Believing these things, DuBois called for a general confer- 
ence at Niagara last July. Representatives of seventeen states 
met, mapped out various lines of work for the welfare of the 
Negro-American, and addressed a letter to the people of the 
United States. Thus, this little band of Negro thinkers— 
pledged to the betterment of their kind and clothed in the hope 
that their ideas and principles would meet the acquiescence 
and assent of every intelligent person—met, organized, and 
brought into being The Niagara Movement. 

Like the tongue of Garrison, and like the first shot for 
liberty fired at Lexington, this organization is bound to be 
heard. And it is a peculiar coincidence that its first meeting 
should have been held at Niagara, its name suggested, the 
grandeur of its purpose outlined, its force foreshadowed, and 
the perpetuity of its principles promised, by those rushing 
waters whose unceasing thunders have been heard by all the 
world. l 

Niagara is not a foreign word, nor is it here applied to a 
foreign organization with foreign principles. It is a purely 
Amercan word here designed to designate and characterize a 
permanent association of American men with American ideas. 
It is a native-born name assumed by a body of native-born 
citizens. 

Niagara and a dark-skinned people were here when Colum- 
bus came. Niagara and a dark-skinned people will be here 
when the great discoverer’s name shall have become a myth. 
The word Niagara symbolizes a mighty movement. We ac- 
cept it as a name full of prophecy for those who receive it, 
and as one token of the brotherhood of man, direct from the 
tongue of a vanishing race whose history is linked with our 
own by ties of blood and suffering. 


The Niagara Movement is something new. Itis not a so- 
ciety based upon mutual admiration. It is not an associatior 
of men seeking political preferment. Most emphatically it is 
not an organization wherein any member’s zeal for the welfare 
of the race can or shall be measured by a political foot-rule, 
be counted in numbers at a ballot-box, be exchanged for a 
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petty clerkship, or be determined by the intrinsic value of a 
mess of pottage received from the tacit sale of the birthright 
of a people. Yet, there is no desire on the part of our mem- 
bership to establish any other than a broad-gauged instic ı- 
tion, and there is no room for either bigotry or truckling ex 
pediments within our ranks. 

Our organization at present is neither vast nor complex. 
We have aimed at simplicity and directness throughout, and 
seek to accomplish a maximum of good with a minimum cf 
form. 

Several details of our organization are yet to be worked 
out, and at present the Niagara Movement has but two ns- 
tional officers. These are a General Secretary and a General - 
Treasurer. The head of the Movement in each state is a State 
Secretary. The General Officers and the State Secretaries 
constitute an Executive Committee, which is the general 
governing body of the organization. 

Then there are ten Sub-Executive Committees, namely: 

1. A Committee on Finance. 

A Committee on Interstate Conditions and Needs. 
A Committee on Organization. 

A Committee on Civil and Political Rights. 

A Committee on Legal Defense. 

A Committee on Crime, Rescue and Reform. 

A Committee on Economic Opportunity. 

A Committee on Health. 

‘A Committee on Education. 

A Committee on Press and Public Opinion. 

While the work will be largely carried on through similar 
local committees, the fact that our membership is harmoni- 
ous and devoted to the principles of the Movement—the fact 
that we are fully agreed upon what we wish to do and the 
best way to do it—is the surest guarantee that Faction will 
never rear its head within our ranks. Without a solitary 
thought of political emolument, without a single mercenary 
motive, but seeking with good works only (a little here, a 
little there) to lead the entire race to higher ground, we have 
sought to organize upon simple and effective lines. But while 
we are determined to build and maintain a simple and effec- 
tive working organization, we are equally determined to over- 
look none of those basic principles which are absolutely nec- 
essary to the success of our undertaking. I believe it was St. 
Augustine who said that in essentials we must have unity; 
in non-essentials, liberty; in all things, charity. And I would 
submit that thought as one of the guiding traits of our move- 
ment, 

In this country we have no effective organization devoted 
to the general welfare of the Negro, and we believe there is 
room for one that shall become truly national in the scope 
of its work and membership. But its building will not be 
easy. l l pep Tt 

This organization will call for great self-sacrifice and self- 
denial upon the part of its members. The time will come 
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when we Shall be called upon to surrender something, to 
lose something, or to sutfer something in behalf of the prin- 
ciples we have adopted or shall hereaiter adopt. ln the State 
ot Lovejoy and Lincoln, remembering how and why they 
died, it were little to ask that we ourselves shall yield some 
personal interest or pleasure in our devotion to an institution 
that is established and maintained solely tor the benefit of 
Negro-Americans. Perhaps the day of the martyr is past for- 
ever, but while the Negro continues to suffer wrong because 
of his color, the day of devotion and personal sacrifice to some 
such course as ours must remain. 

While the Niagara Movement is less than six months old, 
it was able to have a representative at the recent funeral 
services of Judge Albion W. Tourgee, at Mayville, New York, 
and on Thanksgiving Day, in twenty-six states it is holding 
memorial meetings to the friends ot freedom. ‘These meet- 
ings will be held every year. l 

We recall, repeat, and revere the names of all the stead- 
fast lovers of liberty, from the gentle troop of friendly fore- 
runners whose words adorn the annals of the Old World, 
down to that determined and triumphant throng whose deeds 
have glorified the story of the New. We remember and re- 
vere them all—from Cardinal Ximines to Clarkson and from 
Benezet to Beecher. We honor the men of words who in- 
spired the men of deeds, we praise the men of thought who 
paved the way for the men of action, and we love the men 
of Conscience who walked beside the men of God, in one 
great cause; for to all of them and each of them belongs the 
unparalleled and eternal glory of having abolished the slave 
trade and slavery, the two greatest sources of crime and hu- 
man suffering ever recorded in the annals of mankind. 

But the race must work for its own betterment and en- 
deavor to deserve the blessings of liberty that these unselfish 
men secured for the Negro throughout the world. To this 
end our organization makes certain demands: God made 
men and left it for governments to make citizens. And as 
men we demand that other men shall cease to deny our needs 
of higher education, because that denial clouds our title to 
the highest mental training we are capable of receiving. As 
the race has unquestionably shown capacity for liberal edu- 
cation, we assert that it is not only the right, but the duty of 
our people to struggle for the highest knowledge attainable, 
to the end that the race may bring forth superior men ana 
women. We need educated churchmen, teachers, professional 
men and craftsmen. 

In the colleges and universities of this country, in I901, 
there were two thousand white students to each million of 
white population—while each million of Negro population 
was represented by a pitiful three hundred. Grateful even 
for that, we shall ever continue to struggle for more. We 
have aimed high—and we shall never be satisfied with less 
opportunity, less learning, less training and less charactei- 
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building than is enjoyed by any other race or class among the 
sons of men. 

The Negro-American seeks, needs and demands opportun- 
ity for education all along the line. The safety of the nation 
lies in the character and training of all its people. At the 
wish of the studious boy or girl, black or white, anywhere 
in this land of stupendous wealth, common information 
‘should run as freely as water; while for those who wish to 
walk ‘through wider fields of learning, or who desire to as- 
cend the lotticst peaks of knowledge, there should not only 
be ample encouragement, but naught to hinder, motest or 
make afraid. 

In addition to opportunity for higher education, we de- 
mand freedom of speech, a press without fear and withour 
price, a right of suftrage free from the taint of political cheat, 
the abolition of caste, the right to employment in any ca- 
pacity for which we are fitted, and every other right that be- 
longs to any free American.* We shall-vote intelligently and 
seek to check the curtailment of our political rights; we shall 
co-operate in business, study the laws of health, study Negro 
history, support honest and fearless journals, and endeavor 
ta‘wipe out crime among Negroes in a country where it is 
a crime to be a Negro. 

Though the North has weakened under a terrific bom- 
bardment of Southern influence and Southern gold, its record 
proves that it will be the Negro’s friend as long as he de- 
serves a friend. And it is the one great composite aim of the 
Niagara Movement to make Negro-Americans as a class 
worthy of the greatest friendship ever bestowed by a stronger 
people upon a weaker. 

It is a privilege of pleasure and a duty of devotion to ren- 
der an expression of gratitude to the friends of the Negro, 
living and dead, throughout the world. From the brave ma- 
jorities of other days who abolished the slave trade and slav- 
ery, down to that great ..merican who now occupies the pres- 
idential chair, we acknowledge and honor them all. With a 
meed of praise for the noble dead, and with gratitude to our 
living friends, we turn to that great body of American people 
whose indifference and unconcern promote and permit the 
abuse of the Negro. We turn to those righteous but unheed- 
ing majorities that are enjoying life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness in a land of peace and plenty, and urge upon 
them the solemn truth that they could not now, nor at any 
other time in their history; more fitly honor themselves, their 
country and their God, than by enacting and enforcing on 
American soil the true spirit of that first great. character ot 
human liberty, under which—and in whose language—the 
administration of justice is assured “promptly and without 
delay, freely and without sale, completely and without de- 
nial.” 
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Is Civilization a Failure? 
By D. F. Hannigan. 


-The question playfully asked by Bret Harte in his cele- 
brated poem, “The Heathen Chinee,” might be put in all ser- 
iousness by any modern preacher or moralist to an audience 
composed of the most intelligent of his fellow citizens. 

It is the custom of platitudinarians to talk glibly about 
the “blessings of civilization” but to the philosophic mind it 
must appear more than doubtful whether civilization itself is 
a blessing or a curse. , 

First of all it is desirable to form an accurate idea of what 
the word “civilization” means. To civilize is to reclaim from 
savagery and to organize by law and social order. Civiliza- 
tion is defined in the Standard Dictionary to mean “ a condi- 
tion of human communities characterized by political and so- 
cial organization and order, advancement in knowledge, re- 
fizemen: the arts, and progress in general.” 

“Guizot, an authority cn the subject, for he wrote a “His- 
tory of Civilization” gives us this definition: “Civilization, 
therefore in its general idea, is an improved condition of man 
resulting from the establishment of social order in place of the 
independence and lawlessness of the savage or barbarous life. 
It may exist in various degrees and it is susceptible of con- 
tinual progress.” 

Objection might be taken to this definition on the ground 
that if “social order” involves the loss of “individual independ- 
ence” this “improvement” in man’s condition may be too 
dearly purchased. 

Freedom is a boon so precious to man that many have pre- 
ferred to die rather than sacrifice it; and it will be found that 
most of the disadvantages resulting from every artificial state 
of civilization are due to the unjust restraints imposed on hu- 
man liberty by any system of government or social organiza- 
tion not based on the principle of the “greatest good to the 
greatest number.” 

Matthew Arnold, who with all his shortcomings both as a 
thinker and a critic of modern society, must get the credit of 
having always cherished lofty ideals, has defined civilization 
as “the humanization of man in society, the satisfaction for 
human society of the true law of human nature.” Here we 
have a nobler idea associated with the conception of civiliza- 
tion than is to be found in Guizot’s definition. Uuquestion- 
ably, no civilization is of much value which fails to humanize 
man. Let us now test the question by the light of facts. 

The world has had many civilizations: Egypt with her py- 
ramids and her colossi, Greece with her unparalleled achieve- 
ments in the domain of art, Rome with her marvelous system 
of law, all helped in the great work of civilizing man. 

Jewish civilization consisted in giving to mankind the re- 
ligion of monotheism, the worship of one supreme God and 
Lord of the Universe. 
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But the greatness of Greece and Rome are things of the 
past. We have the remains of Greek sculpture and there is 
scarcely any literature greater than that af ancient Greece, 
though only a part of it has been preserved. Rome is no long- 
er the “Mistress of the world.” The so-called “Eternal City” 

. has shrunk to comparatively small dimensions and only in the 
literature written in the Latin tongue, of which some noble 
specimens are left, in the roads constructed by the Romans 
during their conquests, and in the element of law which has 
served as a basis for most European codes have we any sur- 
vivals of the mighty power which once extended over a large 
portion of the earth. 

The causes of the decay of the ancient civilizations are not 
far to seek. Egypt before her fall sunk into idolatry and sen- 
sualitv, Greece lost her pristine virtues, and the effeminancy 
of the Greeks before their decline as a people made them a 
subject of mockery and contempt for the Latin poet, Juvenal. 
When the Huns and Goths conquered Rome, the empire was 
already disintegrating from sheer moral putridity. 

The Middle Ages—the so-called “Ages of Faith,” might be 
nat inaptly described as a long night of semi-barbarism, The 
feudal system with all its rigidity of military subordination, 
encouraged despotism and placed the masses in a condition 
of ahsolute servitude. The exaggerated courtesy shown to 
women in those days under the guise of. chivalry often veiled 
licentiousness and contempt for the most sacred obligations. 
Up to the dawn of the Reformation it can scarcely be said 
that we can find even the beginnings of modern civilization. 

It certainly cannot be claimed that the fierce wars of relig- 
ion which formed so large a part of the history of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries did much for civilization. 
They brutalized rather than harmonized men. If we could 
have a realistic picture of any country in Europe before the 
time of the French Revolution it would be so squalid in some 
of its details as to fill our minds with disgust. Macaulay has 
partially performed the task bv his sketchy but comprehensive 
account of English society in the days of the “Merry Mon- 
arch” and his successor. 

The state of societv in Europe since the French Revolu- 
tion might be briefly summed up as the transition from feuda- 
lism to commercialism. In the United States political liberty 
was won by a glorious triumph on the part of the colonists 
over the Mother Countrv: but, after more than a centurv. the 
republic established by Washington and his compatriots, has 
develoned into a countrv where huge monopolies desnotically 
control prices so that the majoritv of the population—the 
workers—must pav far too dearly for the necessaries of life. 

The pursuit of gain by those who have alreadv ac- 
auired large fortune, often bv verv questionable means, shows - 
a deep rooted sclfishness* which is not merely opposed to all 
truc patriotism but to the instincts of humanitv. While the 
rich are growing richer, the poor are growing poorer. Cases 
of unscrupulous dishonesty are of such common occurrence in 
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the United States that the public no longer experience any 
moral shock on finding that some person moving in “good so- 
ciety” has obtained millions of dollars by fraud. The records 
of the American divorce courts throw a lurid light on our 
morals; and the “social evil” is a prominent feature in the life 
of every American city.* 

In the teeth of such facts we might well ask “Is Civiliza- 
tion a Failure?” If hurry, restlessness, hysterical activity can 
be said to constitute “civilization,” then the United States 
may be called the pioneer of modern progress. But the Amer- 
icans in their intense commercialism, in their exaggerated re- 
gard for money lose sight of what a living English poet calls 
“the things that are more excellent.” To no country do the 
words of Wordsworth apply more forcibly than to the United 
States: 

“The world is too much with us, late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.” 

We desire to accumulate money at any cost, in order to 
purchase material comforts and luxuries has become with 
many persons in this country an insane passion. Even the 
working men and their families have become infected with 
this virus. The possession of money has come to be regarded 
as the only real distinction; and so the ambition of every one 
is to acquire wealth anyhow and as quickly as possible. 

What is the average American’s ideal of life? The million- 
aire! And so it is that thrift, simplicity of life, and rugged in- 
tegrity—the great virtues of a Republican community have 
almost disappeared and in their stead we have an all devour- 
ing avarice, a mad “rush for the spoil,” which if not checked 
will eventually corrupt American life to its utmost core. 

If civilization unvolves the cultivation of the social virtues 
how can the Americans call themselves civilized? Selfishness. 
greed, unscrupulousness, and total disregard of the rights of 
others—are these the qualities that belong to a civilized peo- 
ple? Little did the Fathers of the Republic anticipate when 
they solemnly declared that “all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator, with certain inalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life. Liberty, and the pursuit 
of Happiness” and in support of this declaration pledged to 
each other, “their Lives, their Fortunes, and their sacred Hon- 
or,” that one day gain would be esteemed in this countrv far 
more than life or liberty and that the pursuit of happiness 
would be almost universally translated into a scramble for 
dollars. oo 

Meanwhile the material development of the country has 
blinded some of our so-called statesman as to the realitv of 
these social and moral evils. But the philosopher—if, indeed, 
such a community can produce a philosopher must needs ask 
himself—“Is this Civilization ?” 


TO-MORROW’S POLICY. 
No subject too sacred for discussion, no system too Per: 
fect to change. 
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Abolish Reservations and Government 
Aid to Indians. 


By Carlos Montezuma, M. D. 


Great force is added to Dr. Montezuma’s argument for the Indian 
by Dr. Wesley (Colored) in his contribution on page 49 of this num- 
ber. Dr. Montezuma really wants for the Indian what the Colored race 
has enjoyed from the beginning; a chance to grow up wiTH the white 
race, which for the Negro has resulted in the greatest missionary enter- 
prise the world has ever known—viz.: Civilized ten million foreign bar- 
berous people and brought them almost to our own standard in four 
generations, EDITOR. 


PART VI. 


í j An Editorial in the Chi- 
cago Tribune, December 
21st, 1905, presents the 
Hon. Francis E. Leupp, 
Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, in a new light re- 
garding the Government's 
past policy in its relation 
with the Indians. From 
this editorial it appears, 
that Mr. Leupp regards 
the policy of the Govern- 
ment, “for the most part, 
as having been extremely’ 
unwise, its mistakes hav- 
ing been mainly due tọ a 
misunderstanding of the 
Indian’s  naturc”; that 
“penning them up and 
CARLOS MONTEZUMA. feeding and clothing them 
at public expense has de- 
teriorated them as it would any people”; that “it is time for 
a new policy”; that the “Indian should be made as free and 
independent as white men are in respect both to property 
and citizenship and sent forth to hustle for himself”; that 
“the Indian will find means of supporting himself if Uncle 
Sam throws him upon his own responsibility”; that if “the 
process of re-adjusting the redman to surrounding conditions 
be but carried on gradually but steadily they will all, in a 
few vears, be practically assimilated to the people about them ; 
the ‘Indian Problem’ of so many years will then cease to 
trouble the nation. ”* 

The Editorial adds, “The policy Mr. Leupp outlines is, 
perhaps, the wisest that has ever been suggested. The In- 
dians cannot be kept forever in tutelage. They cannot re- 
main forever a separate entity in the nation. The scheme 
proposed seems well adapted to relieve them of their lead- 
ing strings and melt them down into the mass of the people 
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in a way that will do neither them nor any one else any harm 
either temporary or permanent.” 

This kditorial ot the ‘Tribune is a brief review of parts 
of Commissioner Leupp’s annual report which came out 
about the time the Editorial appeared in the Jribune, and 
the statement that “the policy Mr. Leupp outlines is perhaps 
the wisest that has ever been suggested” conveys the im- 


` pression to the casual reader, whose attention has not been 


particularly given to the so-called “Indian Problem,” that 
Mr. Leupp’s suggestions amount to a new policy, distinct 
from anything ot the kind before advanced; when, in fact, 
it is new to the Tribune simply because it comes from Mr. 
Leupp. The suggestions attributed to Mr. Leupp in this ed- 
itorial, so far as they embrace the policy of bringing the ln- 
dians as rapidly as possible into direct association with the 
people of the country, are not new, but have been persis- 
tently made for many years, not only by Gen. Pratt, but by 
all educated Indians who have had the subject at heart and 
the courage to make themselves heard. 

There is probably not a single suggestion of practical 
value made by Commissioner Leupp on this matter in his 
report, that has not been fully presented and outlined in our 
articles published in ‘“To-Morrow,” and especially in the 
July number, 1905, where we hold the Indian up to view as 
“a man” and show the necessity of considering him from the 
standpoint of manhood alike with other men, and wherein we 
discuss the school problem, advocating the public schools 
of the country as the only elementary schools for his edu- 


- cation and showing the necessary short-comings and inef- 


ficiency of the reservation schools. 

The Tribune editorial has the ear-marks of an article 
prepared in advance of the coming out of the Commissioner’s 
report and “sent on by telegraph” for publication in order 
that it might meet the public eye and be heralded as a new 
policy, before it could be subjected to criticism through the 
ordinary channels. ‘ 


The expression (referring to Mr. Leupp‘s policy) that 
“it is perhaps the wisest that has ever been suggested,” has 
a too conclusive sound to be accepted as coming from the 
editor of the Tribune. 


After thirty years, at least, from the establishment of 
the Carlisle Indian Industrial School, and after at least 
twenty years of discussion of the Indian problem, during 
which time Gen. R. H. Pratt and the educated Indians all 
over the country had advocated it, the Tribune now comes 
to the front to say that the old time sugestions, because made 
by Commissioner Leupp, now, for the first time, constitutes 
the ‘wisest policy that has ever been suggested.” It is a 
mere resort to superlatives in order to make up for past 
failures to grasp the indian situation as it was at the time 
the Commissioner by reason of his “peculiar fitness” was 
appointed to his position. 


To be plain and straightforward, the editor of the Trib- . 
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une has been thoroughly informed during the past twenty 
years, at least, to the eect that the reservation, and: there- 
tore the restrictive policy of the Government in dealing 
with the indians, was unwise, and not promotive of the re- 
sults most to be desired. 

During all the years the Indian problem has been before 
the public the various theories advanced by the friends of 
the Indians have been well known to the newspaper statts of 
the country, and therefore, a matter of common knowledge 
with the Chicago Tribune. More than this, the expression 
“wisest ever suggested” lacks the appearance of having come 
from the skilled hand of an editorial writer. 

In the usual course of editorial comment on public affairs 
of this kind, the review would be, it seems to us, something 
like this: “The policy which it seems from Mr. Leupp’s 
annual report he tavors pursuing with the Indians 
is in keeping with the suggestions tor many years past 
made by Gen. R. H. Pratt and many of the educated Indians, 
and is, therefore, not a new policy except in the sense that 
if from now on it be carried out, it ditters from the course 
the Government has veen following; and if Mr. Leupp shall 
be successful in putting into effect the non-exclusive plan 
for the Indians and thus bring about their absorption into 
the mass of the people, generally, as rapidly as possible, he 
would be entitled to the credit of having put into practice 
a real and practical reform in Indian affairs.” 

Personally, we have no motive in thus particularly notic- 
ing the Tribune’s review of Mr. Leupp’s annual report, ex- 
cept as we are moved by the necessity of keeping the way 
clear for a proper public understanding of the Indian situa- 
tion. And in aid of this purpose it is our plain duty to keep 
a constant vigil over the proposed plans of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and to note wherein he puts himself in 
an inconsistent attitude, as we claim he did in his annual 
report in advocating the restoration and preservation of the 
so-called “Indian Music,” and therefore the only reason we 
can find for contradiction of plans in his report is that he 
wants to be considered as being in line with the advocates 
of reform in Indian affairs without really being committed 
unreservedly to measures that necessarily involve doing away 
with the Indian Bureau. 

But whatever purpose he may have in this manner of mix- 
ing things, it is our duty to say, in conclusion, that the In- 
dian Bureau should have nothing to do with the building of 
a special asylum for insane Indians or with establishing a 
tuberculosis sanitorium for consumptive Indians. It was 
demonstrated years ago, that all specializing in behalf of the 
Indian results in failure, for the reason that the places where 
the Indians can best be educated, trained, nursed and cared 
for are the places where people generally are educated, 
trained, nursed and cared for mentally and physically. The 
Indians are no more subject to mental afflictions than the 
people of any other races were while making the tedious 
journey from a primitive existence to a civilized state.* 

*Write Editor “To-Morrow” for Cause and Cure. 
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An Indian in one of our public asylums or a sanitarium 
would be no more incongruous than a German, Frenchman, 
Italian or Russian would be. And the suggestion of these 
specialties for the Indians grows out of the failure to com- 
prehend the Indian’s status as a man among men, and the 
Indian’s nature, the failure to understand which, the Com- 
missioner tells us, is the cause of the “mistake” made by the 
Government in the past, the very thing which, so far, it ap- 
pears, the Commissioner himself has failed to comprehend. 

When the Commissioner of Indian Affairs shall cease to 
advocate the doing of anything by the Indian Department 
that necessarily involves a continuance of the Indian Bureau; 
when he shall cease to suggest only changes in method of 
operating the old machinery; when he shall cease to suggest 
amendments instead of revolution, and when he shall have ad- 
vocated unreservedly the pursuing of a course that would by 
virtue of self-operation bring the Indians out into the body of 
the people as men among men, thereby abolishing the reserva- 
tion system. and eliminating the Indian Bureau as a factor 
in National Politics. He will then be in a position to claim 
the recognition to which he is entitled as a genuine advocate 
of complete reform on the part of the Government in its 
method of bringing the Indian into civilization. 


(To be continued in March number.) 


EXODUS. 


Why should we loiter, 

Tattling of the past; 

Come let us turn our footsteps 

Toward the vast 

Untharred and untracked future, 

Make the trail 

Out of this land of bondage, 

Through the sea 

And parching desert, 

Chastened though we be, 

Hungry and thirsty, 

When we conquer greed, 

Our unstarved souis 

On more than flesh shall, feed, . 

And we will pierce 

The sullen wilderness, 

And from the heights, 

Survey the lands that bless—- 

That promise Canaan 

Whose sweet joys we borrow, 

Before we reach them; 

Lighten, then the sorrow, 

With eager hand-clasped hand, 

And make acquaintance, 

Watching for—TO-MORROW. 
—Crartes Howarp FITCH. 


Google 


To What End? 


We are pleased to receive such communications as the following, and 
beg to assure the writer and other friends that the Spencer-Whitman 
Center differs from every other world movement in that it expects 
to accomplish nothing by talking and sermonizing but only by DOING. 

_Realizing that we can only grow strong mentally, physically, morally, 
socially, through the daily exercise of the faculties brought into play 
and that only by strengthening the better set of faculties can we suffi- 
ciently weaken and destroy our bad tendencies, our plan is to organize 
groups of liberal and advanced thinkers who by living and working for 
the group or community instead of for self will gradually develop the 
spirit of brotherhood and comradeship in place of the greed, vanity and 
hypocrisy which are the natural products of the profit system. 

With a few such groups on a communal basis established in various 
parts of the counfry, on proper scientific and sociologic lines we are 
convinced that they will become such examples of character, education, 
thrift and happiness that it will initiate many other such movements 
which later will result in natural order, in combinations, dissolutions, 
reintegrations, etc., that will inaugurate a growing force by which ‘he 
future co-operative commonwealth may be attained. 

To what end, you ask? The end which we aim at by this means is 
a working solution of the political, economic, social and domestic unrest 
of our age, not by preaching but by character building through the means 
of living the right kind of life, EDITOR. 


Mr. Parker H., Sercombe— 


Dear Friend and Brother: Will you accept a frank and 
stimulating criticism from one who is not even a subscriber, 
but who nevertheless feels moved by the Spirit to write? 

Your magazine was made known to me by a friend. It 
is fine—wonderfully fine! And the Spencer-Whitman Center, 
Thought Exchange and Lecture Bureau is fine. Why? Be- 
cause earnest, free and fearless communion of soul is indis- 
pensible among spiritual beings. 

Yet I am moved to ask “Cui bono?” “To what end?” Is 
there not something more needed? It is to begin and end 
in “communion of soul” only? Shall the discussion of Life, 
of Good and Evil conditions be kept up ad infinitum, for 
the discussion’s sake alone? Or should not the discussions 
be made rather to serve Hiumanity’s actual Needs? to bring 
about better conditions here and now ?* 

Words, words, words—billions and trillions of words! 
Grand, inspiring words, too—but TO WHAT END? 

Do you know that there are one or two hundred maga- 
zines, or more, “in this country today any and every one 
of which, standing by itself alone, is “indispensible” to every 
progressive man and woman? Likewise twenty life times 
harnessed abreast, would not be sufficient for keeping up 
with them? And that then there would be no time left to DO 
things—to LIVE? 

I want you to feel that I am saying all this in the utter- 
most spirit of brotherhood, of love and good will, yet I wane 
to make my point as clear as the noon day sun, 

This is an age when Organized Life through Man and 
Spirit, its highest forms, is pouring forth a greater flood of 
richness than ever before since the world began. And yer 
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the very excess of that rampant flood has turned much of its 
wealth into perverted forms and we have still with us the 
ghastly tragedy of world wide oppression and greed with its 
great machinery grinding out hell for the millions in order 
that there may be Heaven for a few score. I do not need 
to tell you of this; you proclaim it and denounce it as fer- 
vently as I could ever do. 

And you mean what you say. You believe to the utmost 
in Universal Brotherhood, in absolute Equality of Oppor- 
tunity for all—an equality which you know as well as 
I, is and must be an “irridescent” dream so long as present 
conditions continue. 

And all these other magazines—that is—nearly all, are 
discussing and proclaiming and denouncing the same things, 
in many different keys, it is true, yet the general theme 1s 
unanimous, astonishingly so. 

All this discussion, this countless trillion of words, are 
letting in the light of truth upon the situation, to a degree 
infinitely greater than ever before. And it is all good and 
necessary, but it is not enough. 

Why is it that you and the rest of them are turning on 
this flood of light? Is it not merely the first step toward the 
annihilations of such conditions as are found to be wrong? 

There must be light yet light alone will never accomplish 
anything. The value of light is in its use as a guide. 

The crucial point of the whole matter lies in this one 
question: WHAT ARE YOU.GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 

A million rays of light traveling in parallel lines, remain 
as calm and cold and powerless at their journey’s end as 
when they first started; but a million rays of light converged 
upon a single point can start a world conflagration, a con- 
suming fire of militant truth that shall consume the dross 
and leave the pure gold that is fitted for endurance, 

What are you going to DO to sweep these wrong condi- 
tions from the earth now and forever ?* 

A circle is endless; and so are parallel lines drawn 
through the immensity of space. Haven’t you been sowing 
your light rays in the endless wastes long enough? Isn’t 
it time to converge? 

Where is your Focal Point? 

The fact is simply this: your magazine ought to be twins. 
It is not a vital publication; it is only semi-vital, for vital 
means pertaining to life, and life always and everywhere is 
a double force, positive and negative, male and female, 
thinking and doing, playing and working. 

So far the Spencer-Whitman Round ‘lable is only run 
by females, receiving one another’s ideas, and playing at bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock with them, instead of setting them 
to WORK. 

“To-Morrow; for People who Think,” needs a partner, 
a husband—“To-Day: for People who Do.” I would supply 
it myself if I could; but such things require money, and I 
am only a penniless workman. Besides it is properly your 

*Write Editor “fo-Morrow” for Cause and Cure, 
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job anyhow. You have made your Eve first, and now it is 
up to you to produce an Adam to match her. 


But mark this one thing—it must be genuine from the 


ground up; it must be not a mere literary name, but the 
true exponent of a virile and effective plan of actual work 
that is being currently demonstrated in concrete and visible 
form, and that is so solidly grounded on the ETERNAL 
PRINCIPLES which Spencer formulated and Whitman sung 
and lived that it shall contain in embryo but in healthful 


and lusty process of development and growth, everything 


needed to progressively weed out and destroy forever, all 


the manifold taree that are now cumbering the ground—the 


excrescences that are still draining the life blood from the 
Social Organism. 


The Spencer-Whitman Center is called a “world movement. 


How is it moving? In a circle like other “world movements,” 
or like a machine planned by intelligent minds with specific 
work to do and specific tools to do it with? 


eee ee oe 


Yours for the Cosmic Oversoul, 
Louris W. ELDRIDGE. 


THE INTRUDER. 


By Nora BADGER CROSSER. 


I discovered yesterday, by merest chance, 

An intruder had presumed upon me quite; 

And straightway, in disgust at such advance, 

I proceeded to remove him from my sight. 

So I jerked him, and tore him from the place 
Where I deemed he had no right to long remain; 
Though I felt that other fellows of his race 
Would soon follow, and annoy me just the same, 
Then I fell to musing o’cr the odious theme 

And I strove to see it in a light that’s fair; 

For after all, though premature it seem, 

Why should I thus repulse my first grey hair? 


TO THE READERS OF TO-MORROW. 


If you have not already supplied yourself, send for one of 
Nancy McKay Gordon’s new booklets, THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
FINANCE. She will send it to you all ready to post, done up in 
dainty pink tissue paper, tied with a ribbon of the same color, fas- 
cinating and attractive, before even looking into the pages wherein 
is written a message for all men and women who are striving for 
freedom. Nancy will send you this booklet if you will send her 25 
two cent stamps, and address her: 241 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, 
Ills. Or, should you want two of these booklets, one for yourself 
and one for your friend, just inclose a dollar bill and she will not 
only send the books but also a gracious word which will compen- 
sate the most fastidious soul. 


High Finance in Mexico. 
By Parker H. Sercombe. 
Part IX. 


September and October, 1903, found J. O. Rice, then mana- 
ger of the International Bank and Trust Company of Mexico, 
at the Holland House New York, in sumptuous apartments 
enjoying the provetbial “fat of the land.” 

Luxury, extravagance of every type, ease, and that air of 
studied importance that ever envelops the aura of little men 
raised to the pinnacle of a little brief authority, were among 
the attributes and circumstances which I observed when I 
called upon him there at that time. 

Of course, I, who had presented him with the ten thousand 
dollars worth of stock which he afterwards sold to the Ger- 
man who committed suicide, was of small consideration com- 
pared with William L. Moyer, President of the International 
Banking Corporation, William Astor Chanler, Manager, McIn- 
tire, and other people of quality, with whom for that brief 
time, he was closely identified, the object as planned out in 
conjunction with W. O. Staples, J. L. Starr-Hunt and George 
Ham being to plunder the International Bank and Trust Com- 
pany for mutual profit and glory. 

Staples was also there in New York, anxious to make a 
bid for my $40,000 odd shares in the institution, but in all the 
plots, schemes and frenzied juggling, Rice was the central 
figure. 

Had this materialized Pariah been content with simply 
working his ‘graft game to overthrow Hunt, the conditions 
were so favorable that he might have accomplished it, but in 
addition to these lesser fields of conquest this little man also 
had Ambition with a big “A.” He wanted a title affixed to his 
name as one of the Vice Presidents of the International Bank- 
ing Corporation, or in the event of only ousting Hunt, he 
aspired to the presidency of the International Bank and 
Trust Company. Like many another who aspire to an 
importance quite out of proportion with their equipment, in- 
stead of becoming, as he hoped, Mexico’s greatest financier 
and manipulator, in a few short weeks he not only wilfully 
and maliciously caused a million dollar loss to a number of 
innocent, deserving people, but by his own crafty egotism he 
was landed high and dry, the malicious wrecker of a looted in- 
stitution that only a short time before; during a fortnight’s 
visit of President Hunt, had been placed in excellent financial 
condition with nearly half of a million dollars cash on hand. 

In the visit of President W. H. Hunt to Mexico, here re- 
ferred to, he learned that through flattery and other means 
of encouragement Rice was being induced to loan large sums 
so rapidly to Railway Contractors and others that he was 
impoverishing immediate resources and rendering things 
in an unsafe condition, and in his short visit Mr. Hunt not 
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only realized, by calling in loans, disposing of securities, etc., 
some four hundred thousand dollars, but left explicit instruc- 
tions that the loans should not again be increased so as to 
bring the cash to the danger line. 

No one thought that Rice’s almost accidental coming into 
the position of manager would so completely turn his head as 
to make him absolutely worthless as a balance wheel for the 
institution ; however, this was the case, for no sooner had he 
become the local arbiter in Mexico than he commenced a sys» 
tem of self-propaganda accompanied by schemes to under- 
mine and discredit all others that stood in his way, that could 
not possibly result in other than his early downfall. 

The Bank’s funds were not only used extravagantly and 
without security, to make friends who would be to his per- 
sonal advantage and to make good old personal obliga- 
tions, but he began to throw about himself a “See the Con- 
quering Hero Come” sort of a halo with a sincerity worthy a 
better cause. 

With George Ham and J. L. Starr-Hunt as co-conspirators, 
the latter acting as attorney for both his and Ham’s banks, 
it was at first planned to throw the International Bank and 
Trust Company into an embarrassed condition and then with 
Ham’s United States Bank as chief creditor, for him to mag- 
nanimously come forward, guarantee the loans, rob the stock 
holders, freeze out W. H; H:unt and his group and consolidate 
the two institutions with Rice and Ham posing as the leading 
benefactors in the game. 

Rice, Staples, Gen. Frisbie, and Leonel Miller, however, 
acting together from the first, evolved a side play of their own 
of greater magnitude, which had in view the idea of selling 
out at a big profit as “promoters” to William L. Moyer of 
New York and the International Banking Corporation of 
which Miller was manager in Mexico, 


Ham and his attorney, Starr-Hunt, were kept in ignorance 
of this second bunco game, and in a meeting with the former 
they induced Ham to put up fifty thousand dollars of his — 
bank’s money taking as security five hundred thousand dol- 
lars of the International Bank and Trust Company’s gilt edged 
securities, this with the expectation of making the holding per- 
manent at the time when he, Ham, (who was being fooled), 
should have the opportunity to regulate the International and 
Trust in his own interest. 

Feeling that with these and other funds arranged for the 
institution was amply provided, Rice and Staples on separate 
days left for New York where we found them at the begin- 
ning of this chapter. 

By promising good offices and fat salaries in the proposed 
“reorganization,” J. O. Rice had succeeded in securing the al- 
legiance of A. C. Scales and other subordinates to a scheme 
for undermining and ousting Hunt, and this accounts for the 
fact that Scales having been left in charge was under agree- 
ment to act promptly without questioning, on any instructions 
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by letter or wire received by him from Rice while the latter 
was in New York City. 

It is easily understood that in this situation, Rice was be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea on account of the varied re- 
lations and interests connected with his private plans and 
schemes, and as I now recall the nonchalant, patronizing air 
with which he greeted President Hunt and myself one morn- 
ing when he happened to step into the former’s office at 71 
Wall Stret, I am astounded to think that so insignificant a 
personage should acquire the assurance to imagine that he 
could ever release himself from entanglements that would 
have puzzled Cecil Rhodes or Charles T. Yerkes in their best 
days. 

It may come within my province at some future time to 
give in detail the meetings, calls, appointments, promises, en- 
tertainments and dinners that made up those days devoted to 
coquetting with the International Banking Corporation 
through the medium of McIntire, Chanler and Moyer, and all 
this time, Rice, during his spare moments and between the 
hours that he devoted smoking one dollar cigars, was paying 
visits and making appointments with stock holders and di- 
rectors of the International Bank and Trust Company work- 
ing up a conspiracy to let them know the great advantage that 
would accrue to the institution were W. H. Hunt dismissed 
from the presidency and he, Rice, with all his influence and 
ability, installed in hig- place. 

So sure did it seem to Rice that any one of-his three or 
four plots must surely fall his way, that he failed to cover 
himself at almost every point, and he did not know that the 
very directors whose minds he was poisoning against Hunt 
were meeting in daily conference and planning how best and 
with the least friction and scandal to do away with Rice per- 
manently, and thus get rid of all his blistering, deceitful, and 
objectionable pretensions. ' 

After arranging for his associates to look after things dur- 
ing his absence, and without leaving any word that could get 
to Rice as to his destination, President Hunt, on October 12th, 
left New York direct for the City of Mexico, and Rice calling 
in the afternoon on Wednesday the 14th, and finding that 
Hunt had not been in his office, grew suspicious and wired 
A. C. Scales as follows: “Have reason to believe Hunt enroute 
for Mexico. Advise Ham and Starr-Hunt. J. O. Rice.” 
facts if you can, and advise me. J. O. Rice” 

Thursday, October 15th, he sent the following message to 
Scales: “Confidential Matters arranged. We win. Vice Pres- 
ident International Banking Corporation leaves 22nd with me 
for Mexico. Adivse Ham and Starr-Hunt. J. O. Rice.” 

Friday, October 16th he wired Scales as follows: “Defin- 
itely ascertained Hunt will arrive in Mexico Saturday to take 
charge. See Starr-Hunt appoint Staples receiver before he ar- 
rives. Staples will be there Wednesday to assume duties. J. 
O. Rice.” 

Late the same day, Friday the 16th, Scales wired Rice in 
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New York as follows; in somewhat ambiguous terms: “Steps 
have been taken for appointing receiver. Sold 60,000 Dr. 
Gluck to day. A. C. Scales.” 

In fact, it was only about an hour after Scales had collect- 
ed the returns from the draft sold at a reduced price to Dr. 
Gluck for the Mexico City Banking Company before that out- 
rageous, defenseless and utterly ignorant telegram was re- 
ceived from Rice instructing Scales to shut down the bank in 
order to have it closed before Hunt arrived, and in the face 
of the fact that a quarter of a million dollars could have been 
obtained from the branches in “time to open business next 
morning, it places Scales for obeying, in the position of being 
positively the most ignorant mortal that could possibly have 
occupied that position at that time. 

Without flattery or praise to Hunt, there is no question 
but that if Rice’s malicious, egotistical plans had miscarried 
and the bank been able to start up on Saturday morning, with- 
in a week’s time, under his charge, the funds of the bank 
would have been so organized as to place the institution en- 
tirely out of danger, and thus have avoided the loss and trials 
and difficulties otherwise brought on by the folly of one man 
and the idiocy of another. 

‘Scales’s answer, “All in perfect order,” at 3:30 o'clock to 
Gen. Frisbie owning two hundred shares, and Emetrio de la 
Garza owning seven hundred shares, as they stopped in the 
bank on that memorable Friday afternoon should go down in 
Mexican financial history along with those historical expres- 
sions, “Don’t give up the ship,” “I came, I saw, I conquered,” 
“I have met the enemy and we are theirs,” etc., it is so dif- 
ferent. r 

Scale’s last elegram to New York was received by J. H. 
Maugham, who had been left in charge by President Hunt, 
and who immediately replied as follows: “Resist application 
strenuously. Hunt will arrive Saturday morning, October 17,” 
but it was too late. Scale’s ignorance and Starr-Hunt’s coun- 
sels had prevailed and when Hunt arrived Saturday morning 
the deed was done and the receiver appointed. 

(To be continued in the March number.) 


MISSION. 
By CuarLes Henry CHESLEY. 


Not that great fame may come to me I ask, 

Nor that my path may be bestrown with flowers; 
Not in the sunlight’s glow alway to bask, 

Nor yet to dream away the summer hours ;— 


I crave in some small measure to relieve 
The sorrow that another heart must bear, a 
To bring at nightfall just one tiny sheave, i 
Gleaned from the barren field» of sin and care. 


Competition Yesterday, Hell To-Day, 
The Cure To-Morrow. 


By Ralcy Husted Bell, 


The following contribution is a kick, a complaint. Those of our 
readers who are interested are especially requested to write to the editor of 
this Magazine for the CAUSE and cure, Of course, the cause has been 
educationg]—in the wrong direction. The cure must be educational—in 
the right direction. The cause has been bad character culture through 
WRONG systems and wrong environment. The cure must be coop character 
culture through right systems and right environment, for it* cannot be 
accomplished by talk, preaching, fault finding, criticism, nor any form of 
chewing the rag. 

If you are interested in human development write us at once and we 
guarantee to give you the correct, definite answer how to cure in the 
quickest way, all the troubles complained of by Dr. Bell. EDITOR. 


Gambling and Prostitution 
are two conspicuous biights on 
civilization, ‘he instinct of the 
one is near kin to-that of the 
other. Closer than mere bed- 
fellows, they are partners in 
crime; or, shall 1 say, King 
and Wueen of the Under- 
world, an iner palaces of pelf 
are the bed-chambers of iust 
and the torture-chambers or 
want. These rooms connect. 

Gambling and Prostitition 
of this world. They murder, 
ne, steal and fester. Tne rot- 
tcner they become the happier they grow. They feed on brok- 
en hearts—thrive on human misery, Their perverted ideals 
sink to foulest depths of debauchery. Their votaries are moral 
monstrocities who willingly walk the ways of disease. Gam- 
blers, especially, are the real Simon Pure Devil Worshippers, 
if ever there were any. It makes no difference whether the 
gambler deals in Wall Street six days and manages a Sunday 
School of Sissies the Seventh, or whether he deals faro in the 
slums the round week through, he is as much a gambler, and 
no less the prostitute. Whether he surrounds himself with art 
in Fifth Ave., or squalor in Mott Street, ‘makes no difference 
with his soul. Whether he lives in a mansion with a woman 
who married him, or in a moral pest-house with a woman 
who didn't no more affect his real character than trifling 
change of envircnment affects the venom of a rattle snake. For 
at best, the gambler is a thief and a liar. He is a thief be- 
cause he takes by cunning or chance that which is not his by 
right. He is a liar because he wears the mask of pretense; 
because he puts on the air of honesty—or, worse, of piety. 
He is a liar because he practices equivocation and deceit. He 
is a liar because he is a bluffer. In his highest estate the 
gambler is a prostitute. He is a prostitute because he de- 
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grades his talents for gain; because he debases his manhood 
for money; because he is meretricious; because he devotes 
his abilities to infamous purposes; because he surrenders 
himself to vile acts; because he is indiscriminate in his greedy - 
lust. In his lowest estate he is a murderer. He is the mean- 
est kind of a murderer because his victims include defense- 
less women and babes in arms. He is a cowardly murderer 
because he murders legally; because his attacks are insidi- 
ous; because he murders through indirection; because he in- 
spires suicide. He is a most calamitous villain because Fe 
drives bis victims to prey upon their fellows; and because 
his villainy is far-reaching. He is the begetter of impish 
broods which pester the innocent—predaceous scoundrels who 
fatten upon the children of men. 

As Prostitution has many phases, so has Gambling. From 
cutting the throat of a pauper for his rags in a dark alley to 
the feats of “high finance” in “The Street’ is only a step of no 
material difference. Gambling in stocks is no more commend- 
‘able than “shooting craps” or playing at roulette or cards. 
Race track gambling is as disreputable as any other. The 
“Frenzied Finance” of Wall Street is, perhaps, the worst of 
all. ‘There are few forms of human misery that cannot be 
traced to gambling; few degradations that cannot be shown 
to have their roots deep within the hell of this awful vice. 
Drunkenness is its hand maiden whose delight it is to disrupt 
the emotions and weary the nerves, until the whole being 
shall cry perpetually for stimulants. The results are disas- 
trous and sure. All this is known to us. Nevertheless, we 
gamble, and drink, and lust and die. Verily, the wages of sin 
is death. 


Mighty must be the strength of good on earth to withstand 
the power of evil, since society is largely made up of gamblers. 
Our business men are, for the most part, gamblers. Our 
financiers are nearly all gamblers. Our insane asylums, poor 
houses and prisons are filled to over-flowing with ex-gamblers 
or their victims. Tens of thousands of tramps owe their mis- 
ery to this corrupt institution which is supported by all classes 
of society from the sleek matron of wealth to the painted 
courtesan of the street; from pimp to politician, and from 
pauper to prince. Even our “statesmen” are, largely, gam- 
blers in disguise: that is to say, GRAFTERS and male pros- 
titutes. Politics, th general, is the most shameless form of 
this evil to be found anywhere. Lust for power is as fatal to 
the soul as over-weening greed. ` 

Prostitution is one of our most unlovely institutions. It 
exists amongst us under motly garb. If it were less general 
and infectious, one would hardly be justified in speaking of 
it. At best, it is rather a ticklish matter to discuss. So dis- 
agreeable is it to the moral nostrils that, sensitive as I am in 
this particular, I shall not tarry long over the subject. 

This vice is very properly condemned by the better ele- 
ment of mankind. Many persons of the higher classes des- 
pise it; while not a few of good repute merely affect to do so. 
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A goodly number practice it unwittingly. Others parade it 
in public under the guise of another name. For example, 
‘women who marry for money, position or title are usually 
brazen enough to flaunt their shame by having a public wed- 
ding. Churches are desecrated in this service. Preachers of 
the Holy Ghost perform the ceremony. Magnificent temples 
of worship are turned into pig-stys. Frocked representatives 

of the “Most High God” descend below the level of a stud- 
hostler. A “marriage” of this kind proclaims the woman, the 
priest and attendants all prostitutes, and the groom as some- 
what worse. Nothing could be much more loathsome than 
marriage without love. It even sickens me, and my stomach 
is pretty strong, although my nostrils are sensitive. The vice 
legalized and solemnized becomes doubly harmful. It is in- 
sideous because it wears the sacred cloak of religious sanc- 
tion. It is a form of leprosy dressed in old lace and fresh 
linen. It is a kind of cancer that consumes beneath the 
smooth skin. It may also be likened to a wretched odor reek- 
ing up through orange blossoms. These impudent beings 
are incomparably worse than the poor thing who sells her 
flesh for a night’s lodging; or the poor, deluded sister who 
barters her body for baubles and comfort—may be for the 
scant necessities of life. I confess that my whole sympathy 
goes out toa class of prostitutes made up of unfortunate vic- 
tims. Many a good woman, too, weak to extricate herself 
from the clutches of a cruel fate, succumbs to this evil. Many 
are the slaves of chance; some are cursed by the ashes of 
their ancestors; others are crushed by human savagery ; some 
are the bond-women of passion; some the hand maidens of - 
love, and thousands are the wrecks wrought by man’s duplicity 
and woman’s trust. WANT and WOE and WEAKNESS! 
monstrous triad that destroys womanhood—that violates the 
good and deflowers of the pure! Thus it is that some women 
are mere toys of Fate, blind victims of Sin, frail objects of 
Pity—and to them my Beart goes out to melt in woman’s 
tears. 


I am persuaded that it is worsé—aitich worse—to sell the 
soul than to lease the body. We have those with us in great 
. number, male as well as female, who eagerly exchange honor 
for pelf: public officials who sell their souls for gold. These 
political harlots are the despicable wretches lost to every sense 
of decency—blind to every human obligation. Unabashed, 
these slimy venders hawk their public trusts in exchange for 
personal power and place of graft. These are the shameless 
monsters who pollute the air of day and befoul the darkness of 
night. These are the whited sepulchres that walk. These 
are the demons that destroy and the devils which devour. 

But prostitution does not stop with these. It is also found 
in the learned professions: advocates in law who lead shyster- 
ing lives and grow sleek on plunder; supreme court judges 
who accept bribes to “hand down” decisions to thieveing pro- 
moters who would legalize their acts under the farce of a 
“franchise”; harlots called legislators who sell themselves to 
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other he—harlots known to us under the mild euphemism of 
“lobbyists”; ministers of God who lend their clerical robes 
for lust-cloaks; doctors in Medicine who delude the diseased 
for an extra fee; weasel-faced druggists who rob the sick for 
a smałl sum; engineers who connive with contractors to rob 
their employers—lowlived engineers who recommend the pur- 
chase of inferior machinery for a rake-off. This is the kind 
of prostitution fittingly called graft. It has a thousand forms 
with but a single aim. Nor does prostitution end even with 
these. We have colleges and universities which prostitute 
their high function to some pious thief whose mistaken pen- 
ance leads to large “endowments,” through which he hopes 
to purchase praise on earth and grace for his immoral soul 
somewhere else. Churches are just as greedy; and whole 
cities parade their shame by accepting from some old scoun- 
drel a library “with a string to ’t”, that is to say, the library is 
to be maintained eternally at public expense to perpetuate the 
name of an old rascal. Newspapers, chambers of commerce, 
legislatures and Congress, time after time, have been sold to 
successful buccaneers called millionaires. Utter callousness 
to the censure of decent folk is the worst phase of it all. The 
purveyors of female flesh are modest by comparison. 

If the guilty alone suffered for their sins man might speak 
of justice without committing blasphemy. But in this world 
the innocent suffer for the guilty, the weak for the strong, the 
poor for the rich, and the lowly for those in high station. 

In spite of all this there is much to recommend us as a 
race. We have thousands of virtuous women and over a doz- 

` en honest men. There are those amongst us whose hearts 
bear the burdens of the world; there are those who have real 
charity within them—and who keep it there well under lock 
and key; and others again, whose charity flows outward, 
drowning misery and inundating want; many who are self- 
sacrificing, noble, complete: those who were created in the 
image and likeness of God—in other words: after the highest 
ideals of the human heart. And there be those whose family 
ties are strong, whose marital relations are pure and among 
whom virtue, as seen, is a jewel held high as a star. Besides; 
now and then a decent woman marries a title through acci- 
dent—that is, through love. 

In all this I rejoice. Furthermore, there is no evil so black 
that good may not come out of it. Therewith it is that the 
brain of man works magic alchemy. Wisdom and Art ex- 
tract remedies from poisons; bring forth aids from difficul- 
ties and make ladders from obstacles. 

The wisest of us commend honesty, yet few practice it— 
which illustrates the futility of preaching the impossible. 

Perhaps I am recklessly frank? But I think that any one 
who fears to speak his honest thought lest he lose a friend 
deserves to have neither. If I am “like the man who threw 
a stone at a bitch, but hit his stepmother,” like him also 
I exclaim, “not so bad!” 
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Conducted by M. F. Canfield. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


Why has custom crystalized the habit of postponing the making of 
good resolutions until the New Year? 

Is not each day as it comes pregnant with opportunities, as fit as any 
other of the three hundred and sixty-five, for the doing of right? Is not 
one day as morally insistent as another, in its silent demand to “ring out 
the false and ring in the true?” In this regard every day should be a glad 
New Year. 

If custom has stamped the precedent of delay in the making of good 
resolutions, human frailty or lack of sincerity has too often set the example 
of disregarding them. So easy is it to tread in the beaten path. Still this 
neglect is the more regrettable, for though 


“A fault confessed 
Is half redressed,” 


yet a good promise is not half accomplished. 

These resolutions too often prove mere wraiths of the mind which 
the breath of the next emotion blows away. It is the will behind the reso- 
lution, to keep the resolution, that gives body and life to the conception. 

To be true to one’s self in all that pertains to the highest in life, is 
to be true to all of God’s creatures, and there is no one who can afford to 
be false to himself one minute out of all the minutes in the whole year. 

Truth and Righteousness must kiss each other oftener than once a 
year, if the world is to be made better. 


Not resolutions poorly kept, 
Can foster human cheer, 

But duty done to every one, 
Brings daily glad New Year. 


BABY HELEN HOUSLEY HUTSON’S FIRST SNOW-STORM. 


Darling brown-eyed Baby girl— 
Watching how a world of snow-flakes 
Dance about in madd'ning whirl, 
Claps her hands with joyous wonder, 
Draws still nearer to the pane— 

Asks mama with lifted finger, 

Who has painted white the rain— 
Beats with rythmic hands the window, 
Beats with rythmic feet the floor, 

For the beauty of the snow-storm 

She has never seen before, 

And her soul so late from Heaven, 
Hears the music of the whirl, 

For as pure as dancing snow-flakes, 

Is this angel Baby-girl. —M. F. C. 
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THE ETERNAL RIGHT. 


How oft have you heard, my friend, I say, 

That things are changed in this latter day; 
That rights and the wrongs our Fathers feared, 
Have passed away like the land-marks reared 
By those who have gone without return, 
Where fruits more rare in the sunlight burn? 


And this is the creed they fend and flout, 

That wrong’s all right, till the wronged find out; 
That self is our god, license our goal— 

Ay, this is the thing these sophists dole, 

To curse with its:taint of wrong desire, 

That burns the heart like a wild-wood fire, 

Till all that the soul has once revered 

Is warped or charred or disappeared. 


The rights of the Weak are rights of the Strong, 

Nor wrong is right, nor right is wrong, 

For truth, is our strength, our dawn and day, 

And right is right, and is right alway. —M. F. C. 


A DREAM OF TOMORROW. 


“Well, what are you doing—you people of the Spencer-Whitman 
Center?” was the query put to us at the Social Economics Club, by sev- 
eral of its members. “What are you doing?—that’s what we want to 
know,” and so it is—not what is your “faith,” what do you beleve—but 
“what are you doing?” 

What is anyone doing? . 

What are you doing. friends? 

True we are not rolling in luxury with gold and silver to incinerate, 
we are not making a large quantity of “jelly” or any number of “sheets 
and pillow slins” for “charity,” as you are doing, but we are doing 
something which will cause you surprise some day, when you rub your 
eyes and find you have been sleeping while we, who have not “lived in 
the city for forty years,” have attained to “the heights by great men 
reached and kept,’ and you are “in arrears” with your “accounts.” 

Who is fighting the battle? Who is gaining the victory? Are you, 
O friend, when you inquire “what are you doing?’ Are you, who are 
afraid to “investigate” along lines other than your Church dictates? Are 
you, who are suffering from unjust laws, are you fighting the fight, are 
you gaining the victory? “The hour is at hand when discussion must 
give way to action.” ' 


“I shut my eyes and dream a dream. 

I see Tomorrow rising from the mist, 

To sit by me, for I am unafraid, 

I dream she wears a homely gown, and yet 

She takes me in her arms and holds me there; 

I dream she sings me songs beneath her breath. 
And all the while—she goes I know not where. 

I never know just when the singing ends, 

Just when the dear Tomorrow slips away— 

But when I wake, Today is here again, 

And I must on my duty be away.” 

KATHERINE CONKLIN. 


My Dear Sercombe: 

Each successive issue of To-Morrow is the best. The rapidity of its 
growth in goodness is something remarkable, and I am watching the de- 
velopment with intense interest. It seems to me that to the question, 
“Why is To-Morrow the most vital publication to-day?” the best answer 
is “Because it has such a vital personality behind it.” 

Yours ambidexterously, Warrer HURT. 
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EXPLANATION—AND SUNSET. 
By CHARLES A. SANDBURG. 


By an ironical turn of circumstance, my article on Alfred Henry 
Lewis in a recent number of your Magazine, was not properly proofread, 
several typographical errors obscuring my meaning not a little. I tried 
to point out that Henry Lewis was a fair example of the man who is 
a martyr to facility, carrying the cross of cleverness on his back. He 
has been called “the Tod Sloan of the flying phrase.” I honor him as 
a jockey. His speed I acknowledge. But in giving to the world an 
example of speed, he confers no greater benefit than did Richard Croker 
with the lesson in tenacity which he gave us. It is the use to which 
a gift is put that glorifies it. I admire the jauntiness of Lewis no 
more than I admire the patience of Rockefeller. 

In the old days there were expert swordsmen who fought for the 
king and found their pleasure in riding rough-shod through the mobs 
that asked only the black bread to which they had been accustomed. 
And as to-day pencraft is replacing swordcraft, so there are writers sold 
to the service of the Ruling Class just as there were once guardsmen 
bought for the Royal Court. And as occasionally a guardsman bore a 
charmed life, so Lewis has a charmed reputation and escaped the 
plunges of spite which I made toward him. 

By way of parallel with the Lewis article, I shall next month have an 
appreciation and estimate of Jack London. I have known philosophers 
to say that it is out of love and admiration we are moved to our 
worbhiest actions and I think it is possible that what I believe of Jack 
London may be worth reading—there may be a quaver of truth in my 
consideration of the strongheaded, big-hearted man from the Pacific 
coast. As I was crossing Lake Michigan one day last October, it was my 
luck fo observe a remarkable sunset. I have read Dante, have witnessed 
Jonathan Edwards rhetorical flights into hell, and have warmed my 
hands at the threats of Billy Sunday and Wilbur Chapman. But never 
have I touched an effect like this aforesaid sundown. 

The sun dropped like a red, slow-moving cannonball into a dense, 
black shore of clouds. Down near the water’s edge,—where the curve 
of the earth denied the eye to look farther, fhe clouds parted and formed 
a cavern where the sun appeared, a throbbing mass of crimson. What 
unseen shovels were at work I do not know, but deep in the center a 
revolving disc of white burned fiercer andy fiercer. 

A Chicago American reporter was taking notes near me, and an 
Englewood insurance man gibbered to a Baptist preacher about jump- 
ing overboard. I was not a panorama we saw. It was a tense, lurid 
reality. More than anything else, the West resembled a furnace, a 
huge, iron receptacle, fit place for the torment of the erring. And I said 
to myself, “I would like to throw Parker.Sercombe, body and soul, into 
the hottest middle of that.” 

Note—If you should take Sercombe out of the hot place being pre- 
pared for him, and shovel him into your sunset, he would freeze to death 
in a minute, EDITOR. 


J. W. Billingsley, of Lincoln, Nebraska, who lectures and writes upon 
the following subjects: “Are Thoughts Things,” “Primary Causes that 
Menace Modern Society,” “Dynamics of Thought,” and many others, writes 
as follows: 

My Dear Friend Grace Moore: 

. . . . The “Epic of the Granite Column” is a masterpiece center 
picture of Evolution. Then three sentences of Mr. Sercombe’s article, 
“The Vital Publication,” should be written in immortal bronze, and posted 
on the highways to arouse conscience in sluggish brother man, to hasten 
his emancipation from ignorance and selfishness. These are the Preach- 
ments: “One day the unthinking majority will know its power and without 
opposition or injustice to any, will pass such restrictive measures as to 
make the appropriation of the earnings of the many by the few an impos- 
sibility.” . . . “This fat sow of the system with its nose in the trough, 
its distended guts groaning and still filling, sounds the warning that the 
tazor-backs are preparing to assume control of the swill.” . . . “We 
say this country is not safe, when ten millions of its inhabitants live in 
dire poverty, gnd two hundred and seventy thousand fill its jails.” 

Sincerely, J. W. BILLINGSLEY. 
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The Spencer- W hitman 
Round Table 


Conducted by Grace Moore. 


| We are much interest- 

ed in a letter received from 

some comrades in Mary 

Ester, Fla. Here are some 

portions of it. 

Spencer-Whitman Round 
Table, Chicago. 

Dear Grace: — I see 
that you as an “editress” 
enjoy a little gossip, the 
same as any other woman. 
I have enjoyed the “Hay- 
seed” gossip immensely: 
but to enjoy the real thing, 
you should take a flying 
trip to Point Radical, Fla. 
Five years ago I settled on 
one hundred acres of gov- 
ernment land, alone and 
with absolutely not a dol- 
lar. For six weeks I had 
for company birds, crick- 
"ets, porpoises and fishes. 
But today 1 drive my own 
| horse, milk my own cows, 
`| feed my own pigs and 
= chickens and gather the 
eggs, etc. 

Now if Farmer O’Brien 
wants to recite “When the 
frost is. on the pumpkin 
Grace Moore. and the fodder’s in the 
shock,” let him migrate with Maxine and his fellow playmates 
to a 160 acre ranch of his own, and learn to chant with us 
down here, this little rhyme. 


“While the sweet pertaters brown 
With the possum from the hill, 
We'll bile the sugar cane juice 
Into lasses at the mill.” 


We like the “To-Morrow” very well, but there is nothing 
for women, as she should teach herself. She is yet looking 
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for man’s support. Until she is able and willing to guide 
her own craft she will never be a success. Woman is first 
pressed then repressed, depressed, suppressed, and finally ex- 
pressed—by Mrs. Grundy generally. She seldom has the au- 
dacity to express herself, and have “opinions” of her own. 
Mrs. R. C. Irvin. 


The “To-Morrow” magazine is as much for women as 
for men. It stands for principles, and principles are for men 
and women equally. We recognize, as Mrs. Irwin does, that 
“woman should teach herself,” but men have themselves to 
teach also, and just as much to learn as women have. We 
do not pose as teachers of either men or women, because the 
only real teacher of human beings is life itself. AH that the 
human mind can do is to point the way that seems to it good. 
It is for each soul to grasp for itself the truths intended for 
it. Nlo two persons may see exactly the same truth, at exact-. 
ly the same time in exactly the same way. 

The “To-morrow” feast is spread for all. All are invited 
to partake of the good things as they feel inclined and see 
fit, without respect to race, color, sex, condition or circum- 
stance. The principles we apprehend and aim to make clear 
in the columns of this magazine are as applicable to women 
as to men, to the poor man as to the rich man, to the average 
intellect as well as to the mental giant, and to the suffering 
and poor in heart as well as to the joyous and satisfied. 

Our Southern comrade’s reflection that woman “is yet 
looking for man’s support” and that “until she is able and 
willing to guide her own craft she will never be a success,” 
is full of profound significance. Happily there is a vast army 
of women, not only able and willing to guide their own crafts ` 
but who support whole families as well. Thousands of 
women have awakened to the necessity and beauty of their 
economic freedom. Many recognize the need and value of 
this economic freedom who are not so situated that they can 
be practically free themselves. For many there is as yet nc 
freedom but the freedom of the soul from resentment, anx- 
iety, and unhappiness even while conditions remain quite the 
opposite of what they can picture them to be, and desire them 
to be. Heaven pity (and bless)! the woman who longs with 
all her soul to be “independent” and who would be “able and 
willing to guide her own craft,” but who for love of a father 
or mother, husband or child, remains in an uncongenial envi- 
ronment, sticking to the tasks that have long since become 
irksome and unlovely to her. There are thousands of women 
who can picture and wish themselves on a ranch alone, “with 
not a dollar,” and only their own wits to prove good their in- 
dependence; thousands long for a little business, a little pin 
money or a little social or intellectual life all their own, who 
yet must of necessity remain in bondage, whatever that bon- 
dage may be. These women have our sympathy. 

But what of the still larger army of unawakened, unde- 
‘veloped, unpoised women who actually prefer to lean and 
who have no wish to support themselves by their own inner 
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strength and individual efforts? They are most of all to 
be pitied. For ages woman has been the child, the conven- 
ience, the plaything of man. Man has insisted upon making 
woman the dependent, helpless creature that she is in the 
main. He has himself to blame for the fact thar she is not 
vet entirely able or willing to guide her own craft. Man has 
so long monopolized the oars and insisted upon doing all 
the steering himself, that his partner has been forced to be a 
silent one, so far as any active direction outside of the pure- 
ly domestic relation is concerned. 

We frequently hear the assertion by some man, “my wife 
is free to do exactly as she pleases,” or, “my daughter could 
not take care of herself, if I'd let her.” We always (or nearly 
always) find that the wife who is declared to be free to do as 
she pleases, is only free so long as she please to do as her 
husband prefers to have her do! The man who made to us 
the most positive statement to the effect that his wife was 
free, was the most exacting, selfish, domineering man he ever 
saw. His wife was so devoted to him. so unselfish. tactful 
and sweet, that the man hadn't the remotest idea that she 
was in any way dissatisfied. He adored his wife; her sun- 
shiny ways and ever smiling countenance were such satisfac- 
tion to him that he enjoyed them to the full and then fancied 
it was himself that gave all the pleasure! When this woman 
finally “expressed” herself. it was to the effect that she “did 
not dare” do thus and so, “husband would not approve.” 

The daughter who only wants father’s consent to trv tak- 
ing care of herself, should have that consent, and if father 
were only .as philosophical as he is clever at sizing up a 
woman with reference to her chances in the business world, 
he would say as quick as a flash, “go on daughter and try it— 
PI help you!” If “daughter” soon found that father was 
right and she could not take care of herself, so much the bet- 
ter for father. Having permitted her to be “free and inde- 
pendent,” to just the degree that she proves able to maintain 
her freedom and independence, he is then himself free. His 
daughter is then not dependent upon him against her will. 
but because she wishes to be.. She will cease to chafe and 
fume and speculate about the great splendid world from which 
she is barred. Having found that its green pastures are not 
for her and that home after all is the place God made for her, 
she will discover new comforts and beauties there. 

But let Papa, Husband, or whoever the man may be who 
holds in his hand the where-with-all for a woman to be fed, 
housed and clothed, not forget, that only to the extent that he 
consents to freedom for woman and graciously offers to co- 
operate with her to the end that she may have everv exper- 
ience she longs for. can he realize freedom for himself—free- 
dom from every suspicion of a desire to co-eree or to rob an- 
other of any possibilities of happiness: freedom from the aw- 
ful position of even seeming to be for one single little moment, 
a tyrant: freedom from that worst of all responsibilities, the 
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responsibility for the direction and working out of a human 
life. 

If this same Papa, Husband, or whoever he is, is far-see- 
ing and philosophic enough to recognize the fact that eco- 
nomic conditions are rapidly shaping themselves in favor of 
freedom and independence for every human creature, man or 
woman, and that in the woman who is now by force of inher- 
tance, circumstances and environment, dependent, are possi- 
bilities and powers which he by reason of his own more posi- 
tive nature, cannot hope to realize, he will discover in the sit- 
uation, a valuable lesson for himself and an opportunity for 
his own growth and uplift that would not otherwise come to 
him. 

Oh, man! thou who feelest the clinging arms of a woman, 
know this to be true, that only as thou art sincerely willing 
and glad that she, thy comrade, shall be in every sense of the 
word as free and independent as thou art, shalt thou come 
into realization of true freedom and independence for thyself. 
Only to the degree that thou art indeed willing and glad to 
co-operate with thy comrade (for thy comrade she must truly 
be) in the very mistakes that she would make, if them she 
must, ‘ere she can be wise and content, can’st thou know the 
divine sweetness that she holds for thee. Not till thou hast 
broken every semblance of a chain, and scattered tothe four 
winds, the last remnant of the skeleton in thy closet, can’st 
thou hear the rythmic beatings of tenderest love in the breast 
for her for whom thou laborest. Free her, if thou would’st 
thyself be free. Love her for her weaknesses, and to those 
weakness if such they seem to thee, be kind, oh, so kind. Thy 
reward shall be such unutterable love as was never fully pic- 
tured in song or story. 


Here is a New Year Greeting from “Mae Lawson Herself” to “Him- 
self” and our next Round Table chat we shall have something to tell you 
about it that lack of space in this issue of To-Morrow necessitates post- 


poning. 
GREETING. 


“What shall I wish for thee for the coming year? 
Twelve months of dreamlike case? no care? no pain? 
Bright spring, calm summer, autumn without rain 
Of bitter tears? Wouldst have it thus—my friend? 
What lesson then was learned at the years end? 
What shail I wish thee then, God knoweth well. 

If I could have my way, no shade of woe 

Should ever dim thy sunshine: but I know 
Strong course is not learnt, happy sleep, 

Nor patience sweet, by eyes that never weep. 

Ah! would my wishes were of more avail, 

To keep from thee the many jars of life. 

Still let me wish thee courage for the strife, 

The happiness that comes of work well done, 

And afterwards the peace of victory won.” 
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. J. M. Kantor, on “The Ancient and Modern Jew,” Jan. 11th, made 
some telling statements, such as that “while the Jew is a money-maker 
and so much prejudice exists against him on that account, still he has 
never been an embezzler or traitor to the country or friends of his 
prosperity, not a man under indictment for fraud in any of the great 
Life Insurance Companies that have scandalized the country, being 
a Jew.” We regret that lack of space forbids further notice of this 
highly interesting and instructive discourse by our liberal Jewish com- 
rade who, as an organizer and instructor is doing such fine work for 
his people in Chicago and elsewhere. 

Monday, Jan. 15th, was the occasion of a most delightful lecture by 
Mr. W. B. Fleming, I¢ was a masterly presentation of history from 
Babylonian times to the present, and was particularly interesting to 
students of the Liberal Movement because of its clear and forceful 
showing of despotism and oppression as the cause of the degeneration 
and decay of nations. The forbidding weather conditions kept many 
of our friends away on this occasion and could we with certainty as- 
sure them that the skies would be clear, on a date in the future that 
we might name, we should beg that Mr. Fleming repeat his lecture for 
their benefit. 

Mr. F. Mills, President of the Anthropological Society, gave also a 
historical review (Jan. 18th) and further emphasized the inherent ten- 
dency in man to own, contro! and oppress, by one means or another. Mr. 
Mills outlined the trend of Commercialism as tending constantly toward 
despotism, with an impetus never before known in the history of our 
own or any other country. A most interesting discussion followed. 

“The Philosophy of Egoism,” by James L. Walker (deceased), is 
unquestionably a masterpiece of clear thinking, and for pure English, 
deftly and effectively applied, is pre-eminent. But with the highest 
regards due the deceased author's work, now made public, we suggest 
that the “philosophy” implied in the title is not more than an indi- 
vidual conception of the word egoism. The entire work is given to 
wen defining of words rather than to the intelligent interpretating of 
ife 


Lectures and discussions at he Center since our last report, have 
been unusually attractive and interesting, and especially forceful because 
of their telling revelations of the purpose and extent to which people 
are thinking. 

Dec. 11th “Public Schools from a Practical Standpoint,” was to have 
been presented by Margaret Haley herselt, but Miss Haley was so crowd- 
ed with engagements as to find it impossible to be with us, and Mrs. 
Treadwell, now President of the Teachers’ Federation, came in her place. 
Mrs. Treadwell is a convincing, delightful speaker. Her address was in 
its entirety, a most logical, insistent plea for freedom for children and 
for greater liberty between children and teachers, showing conclusively 
the modern need of freedom, not only in the schools, but in the eco- 
nomic, political and social world. The fact was brought out with great 
force and clearness, that there is a steadily increasing demand for free- 
dom, and that there is no point at which this demand will stop. 

Dec. 14th “The Boys” gave the regular “sunset dinner,’ compli- 
mentary to “The Girls,’ who a few weeks previously had assumed the 
same task, independent of assistance from the masculine stde of the 
house. The special feature of this dinner, so much enjoyed, was a song, 
entitled “The Spencer-Whitman Center,” composed and sung by Mr. 
O'Neal, Mrs. O'Neal playing the accompaniment. The song and its 
rendition brought forth a perfect storm of laughter and if it were 
possible to do it justice by a full reprint in the Round Table we should 
be pleased to do so. However, the chorus below will give an idea: 


“Everybody works but Sercombe, 
He sits around all day, 

Reading up Spencer and Whitman, 
Thinking his life away; 

When we are united, 
And all join in his plan, 

Everybody then will, „have to work, 
But the old man.” 
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Dec. 18th, “Mrs. Clara F. Gaston, Secretary of the Theosophical 
Society, charmed every one present with her scholarly lecture on “Life 
in the Lower Kingdoms.” This necessarily brief notice could not give 
any real idea of the beauty and strength of Mrs. G.’s discourse and we 
must content ourselves with only this complimentary mention of it. . 

“How to Help Delinquent Boys” was the subject discussed by Mr. 
J. J. McManaman, Dec. 21st, and we refer our readers to the article 
under the above title in this issue of To-Morrow. 

Jan. ist was ithe occasion of an informal symposium, every one 
present taking some active part. Jan. 7th, Mr. Geo. Schilling gave us the 
story of “The Pardoning of the Anarchist.” Mr. Schilling was for years 
the close friend of Mr. Altgeld, and the ory as we heard it from 
him was a very interesting one. i . 

Jan. 8th, Mr. L. H. Sawyer was to have entertained us with his 
characteristic biography and philosophy of “Toreau,” but a phone 
message early in the day, conveyed to us the sad intelligence of the 
death of one of Mr. Sawver's children. Some “Heart to Heart” talks 
were indulged in and proved interesting and helpful, as usual. 


The poem, “Past and Present,” in the January number should have 
been credited to D. F. Hannigan instead of D. F. Harrigan. Also, in the 
third stanza “climbed” should have been printed “clomb.” 


“Miss Grace Moore stirred them up. The occasion was a meeting 
of the Social Economic’s Club in Handel Hall. 

The subject for discussion was: “The Social Settlements of Chi- 
cago.” Representatives of Hull House, Chicago Commons, Henry Booth 
House, Association House, and others, gave interesting resumes of their 
work and prospects, after which the president announced an address on 
“The Psychology of Social Settlements,” by the feminine associate ed- 
itor of To-Morrow. 

Miss Moore's principal argument against social settlements was 
that they are not social, The speakers for the various settlements had 
nearly all stated with emphasis that they were not advocates of char- 
ity, and wished it understood that the settlements were in no sense 
charitable institutions. Miss Moore quoted further remarks of the speak- 
ers to prove that they had advocated charity, one speaker having said 
that the institution she represented was affiliated with every known char- 
itable institution in the city. 

Miss Moore’s address was an attack on social settlements, because 
she believed them to be more or less promoters of charity and wrong in 
principle, The point best sustained was the fact given by a representa- 
tive that volunteers for service in the settlement never remained longer 
than three months. “Out at our Center,” said Miss Moore, where we 
don’t believe in charity, “we can’t get rid of volunteers!” i 


KANTOR’S HIT. 

When a man bnilds better than he knows, he is one of the blessed 
ones of earth. It was J. M. Kantor’s good fortune to go over into the 
“Black Belt,” one Sunday, to address the colored men’s Forum. 

He made a distinct hit, so distinct in fact that one of his auditors 
in an impassioned outburst of eloquent fervor, claimed Kantor as one 
of his very own, “I agree,” said the speaker in question, “with every- 
thing this dear young man has said, and my heart swells with pardon- 
able pride when I reflect that it was one of my race who wrote and 
delivered the splendid paper we have listened to this afternoon.” 

The effect of this utterance was eltctrical. The Forum men cheered, 
laughed, then cheered again, while Kantor flushed, moved uneasily in 
his chair, and the speaker stood in open-eved amazement, apparently 
unable to comprehend the why and the whichness of the extraordinary 
demonstrations. 

J. M. Kantor has done some remarkable things, but none more re- 
markable, I imagine, than this achievement on the occasion referred to 
above. The negro was in error. He mistood thought-kinship for race- 
kinship. The human overcame the tribal instinct, and the negro claimed 
the Jew as brother and kin. I am not going to argue the pro and con 
of this question. I simply restate, when a man builds better than he 
knows, he is one of the blessed ones of earth. W (H. A.) M. 
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Conducted by Viola Richardson. 


REVERIE. 
After Hearing a Sermon by Rev. Frank Gunsaulus. 


The tendency of all 
scholasticism, all religion, 
is to hold the mind in bon- 
dage, and prevent the free 
and independent exercise 
of thought out into wider 
fields of scientific investi- 
gation along any line what- 
soever. 

It is made so easy for 
us to relinquish the power 
to think for ourselves—to 
drift idly with the throng 
—accepting what they ac- 
cept, thinking what they 
think, and dreamily for- 
getting that there are any 
great truths in nature wait- 
ing to be absorbed inte 
man’s thought and woven 
into the texture of his con- 
scious life. 

There is woven around the religious devotee all the sub- 
tile and intoxicating charm of art and music. Senses are 
soothed and thought is lulled to rest—and one floats on the 
waves of dreamy ecstacy. It is like lying on a bed of rose 
leaves, fanned by butterfly wings. 

And for an individual to step out of the throng—to ex- 
press doubt of the teaching that is given in the name of es- 
tablished institutions, is like one who lives in a mansion 
throwing aside his silken robes, turning away from downy 
beds of ease, away from fine foods and exquisite perfumes 
and the shelter and the comfort and the cheer—and going 
forth wrapped in coarsest garments, with bare feet, out into 
the stony road alone, with no shelter from the rain and the 
heat of summer, nor from the cold and the snow of winter,— 
going forth to hunger and thirst and loneness and weariness 
and pain. 

What is it—that something that stirs in the soul of the 
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reformer, that moves him to doubt and to turn his back on all 
that means safety and comfort and ease and lazy Sune 
amidst friendly companions—-what is it that stirs in his sou 
to make him put all this aside and venture forth into the un- 
tried, the unknown, the forbidden? 

Down in the brown earth there are germs of life, hidden 
in the darkness. invisible; but slowly, surely, the life impulse 
pushes always towards the light, and at last the tiny shoot 
comes through the ground, reaches upward, always unfolding 
towards the light into fuller and finer expression of life. So 
it must be with man—that planted somewhere in him is the 
seed of life and it pushes always towards the light until it 
unfolds in his consciousness and he sees with new eyes and 
hears with new ears, and thinks with freer and truer mind. It 
is an impulse that enfolds and possesses the soul wherein it 
has root—and must be obeyed. The man becomes unique— 
a new man in a new world, and no more can his senses be 
lulled and his thought be hushed by the intoxicating music, 
the impressive architecture, the seductive love of those who 
would hold him. He cannot escape this impulse of his being 
that impels him away from all that makes life safe and happy 
and full of ease and idle comfort. He may turn reluctant 
eyes to the flower-bordered road along which the throng loit- 
ers, he may wave a fond and tearful farewell to those who lov- 
ingly beckon to him—his spirit may faint in the’silence of his 
utter loneness, but he cannot turn back—cannot leave this 
task laid on him by some strange necessity of his being, this 
task of making a pathway through thorns and thistles and 
over stones and parched sands. 

I think that if we could see truly we would see that these 
men are holy men. We stone them and curse them and cru- 
cify them, and yet they bring to us that which slowly lifts 
humanity always into higher and broader and surer realms of 
life. 

They are as gods sacrificing their lives that they may 
bring the sacred fire from heaven to us, that we may warn by 
it and not perish. 


. TO-MORROW. 


’Tis the rock that is holding the anchor 
Of the seer’s prophetic soul; 

Tis period of glad fruition 
When his yearning shall reach its goal. 


To-day the intrepid reformer 
Has calumny heaped on his name. 
To-morrow the voice of the tribune 
Will hail him in Liberty’s name. 


And those who in song and in story, 
Have championed Truth and the Right, 
Shall reap their reward in the glory 
Of To-morrow’s fadeless light. 
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The light the iconoclasts borrow— 
The halo that points us the way— 

Is unfaltering faith in to-morrow, 
That sweetens the toil of to-day. 


Nor yet shall we pause when all sorrow 
Is hundreds of centuries gone, 

But ever a brighter to-morrow 
Will lovingly beckon on. 


The above poem and the following letter are from our friend and 
brother, Wyatt Millikin, of Kansas City, Mo.: 
Mr. Parker H. Sercombe— 

Dear Sir: I am much pleased with the December number of To- 

Morrow, and especially with your “Epic of the Granite Column.” . 
I was much gratified with Bro. Meakin’s manly and impartial “expose” 
of Mormonism. That much abused people are carrying a load of wrong 
and oppression—most enough to sink this land of alleged religious and pol- 
itical freedom. 

I smole a light yaller smile with a heavy blue fringe to read that you 
are led to believe that a magazine “for people who think” can never be a 
financial success. 

Stand by your guns! I b’leve there’s enough of us on earth now to 
keep the ball rolling, especially in the hope that it will gather strength 
and proportions as it goes, like the balls we used to roll in the soft snow 
when we were kids. 

I hope you may live to issue the January number for the year 2001. 

Yours for the Right and the Truth, —— 


The following letter was not written with any thought of its being 
used in the “Brotherhood Department,” but it brings such a spirit of 
cheeriness and good will that we are going to share it with you, by giving 
the extracts below. The writer sent a bunch of violets in the letter, and 
the thoughtfulness of sending the violets brings lesson which none of us 
can learn learn too well—a lesson that holds the key to the solution of all 
the hard problems that make life barren and unlovely—the simple art of 
“being kind’—the remembcring to be thoughtful of the joys of others. 
When we have learned just to be “good friends” we will have learned the 
most important thing in the way of adjusting all social difficulties 
and leveling inequalities. Here is the letter: 

Viola Richardson— 

Dear Friend: . . . I seem to be a sort of sponge and I hope in 
some incarnation to be able to instruct as well as absorb. One thing I 
know—no matter what the material environment is, J am liberalized. Of 
course it did not all happen in a moment, but I can look back to childhood 
days and then I could not believe that any one except myself could atone 
for anything I might do amiss. And since those far away days my experi- 
ence has led me in devious ways—I have an understanding of life as it is. 

pis Of course I fell in love with Margaret’s picture—girls always 
have a special attraction for me. One of the ladies here knits balls for 
little ones to play with, and as “Our To-Morrow Baby” is still a baby, I 
forward one of the balls for her. Ever your friend, F. E. R. D. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


“Desert News,” Salt Lake City: 

The January number of To-Morrow, a monthly magazine “for 
people who think,” has made its appearance. It announces that with the 
beginning of this year it will devote its cover page to portraits of 
eminent, thinkers, such as Lincoln, Voltaire, Paine, Jefferson, ete 
Among the subjects to which space is given are, “Marshall Field’s Fatal 
Gun,” “Christmas Turkey Graft,” “Thirty-five Kinds of Tyranny,” and 
“Race Suicide. 
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“Leader,” New Haven, Conn. 


Beginning with 1906, “To-Morrow” makes a new department along 
the line of hero worship, and will devote its front cover each month, 
and other interior space, to portraits of the world’s thinkers, reformers 
and radicals. Among those whose portraits will adorn the front cover to 
commemorate the months of their anniversaries, will be Lincoln, Voltaire, 
Paine, jefferson, Tyndall, Darwin, Garrison, Franklin, Thoreau, Shelly, 
Spencer, Huxley, Haeckel, Ingersoll, Morris, Ruskin, Whitman, Beethoven, 
Altgeld, Humboldt, and Henry George. 

_ Among this month’s best numbers are “The Epic of Love” “Marshall 
Field’s Fatal Gun,” “Chrigémas Turkey Graft,” “Thirty-five Kinds of 
Tyranny,” “Race Suicide,” etc. 


“Hawkeye,” Burlington, Iowa. 


To-Morrow for January is something of a sensation on account of 
several articl¢s, notably, comments on the death of Marshal Field, Jr., 
while “Playing with a New Gun,” and the “Christmas Turkey Graft.” 


“The Humanitarian Review,” Los Angeles, Cal.: 

To-Morrow, for people who think, Parker H. Sercombe, manag- 
ing editor, To-Morrow Publishing Co., 2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 
Monthly, $1 a year. This is a good magazine, one that is acceptable to 
liberal readers. The number for January, 1906, contains portraits of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Thomas Paine, with a short reference to the achieve- 
ments of each. The Review and To-Morrow will BOTH be sent one 
year to any new subscriber for only $1.00 sent to this office. 


“Nebraska City News”: 
; Among To-Morrow’s editorials for January are “The Gun as a 
Play-thing,” referring to the deat. of Marshal Field, Jr, and “The 
Christmas Turkey Graft.” A revolutionary philosophy is expressed in 

. “Thirty-five Different Kinds of Tyranny.” A picture of Benjamin Frank- 
lin adorns the front cover, and one of Thomas Paine appears in the read- 
ing columns. “A Thoughtful Consideration of Race Suicide” is by Lida 
Parce Robinson, and “A Social Watchword,” by Grace Moore. Carlos 
Montezuma, the Apache phvsician, urges the abolition of reservations 
and government aid to Indians, declaring that government paternalism is 
the surest means for degeneration of the race. Lizzie M. Holmes con- 
tributes her final article on “The Evils of Liberty,” and Fletcher Berry, 
an essay on “Funerals.” The current serial on “High Finance in Mex- 
ico,” by Parker H. Sercombe, treats of the doings of Joaquin Cassasus, 
Mexican Ambassador to Washington, in the matter of graft, and he also 
ftouches upon the failure of the International Bank and Trust Co. The 
Spencer Whitman Round Table, and The Informal Brotherhood appear 
as usual. The publication has this month been enlarged to full magazine 
size and increased to 32 pages more than the December number. 


Mr. Parker H. Sercombe: 

‘Dear Sir: Happened to pick your November number up along the 
track here and got interested in reading Dr. Carlos Montezuma on “Abol- 
ish Indian Aid and Reservations.” I am an Indian myself, and agree with 
Dr. Montezuma in everything he says. Yours truly, i 

Gallup, New Mexico. Cunas, KIE 


Dear Sercombe: 

I cannot be with you Christmas evening, but let me say that the 
more I think of your movement the more it commands my interest and 
respect. It lays hold upon the most absolute principle, the life which, how- 
ever uncouth it may be in some of its manifestations, and however often 
it may be defeated, has yet within it a power of self correction and self 
purification capable of unmeasured growth and strength. 

CHartes Howarp FITCH. 
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Carlos Montezuma, a Chicago resident and Apache physician, has a 
telling paper in the January number of the To-Morrow Magazine, urging 
the abolition of government reservations for the Indians and asserting that 
government paternalism means inevitable degeneration for his race. 
“Thirty-three Different Kinds of Tyranny” and “The Gun as a Plaything” 
are other articles that will cause readers to think.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Mr. Parker H. Sercombe— 

Dear Friend: In To-Morrow you have surely struck the key note 
towards making a brighter and more harmonious world. Go ahead, friend 
Sercombe, and staff, in your work against ignorance and prejudice, until a 
thinking world is gained. Yours sincerely, 

JoHN P. MEAKIN. 
Mr. Parker H. Sercombe— j 
“To me the coverging objects of the Universe perpetually flow. 

All, all, are written to me, and I must get what the writing means.” 

I need the Magazine, To-Morrow, and as I do not believe in chance 
I realize that this morning brought me a treasure, the December number 
of To-Morrow. Yours sincerely, Mrs. F. E. R. DINGMAN. 


Dear Mr. Sercombe: 
Well, here’s my hand—you have my best wishes for To-Mor- 
row, It is impressing people,—what more have you a right to ask? 
Faithfully yours, Reusen W. Boroucu. 


Mr. Parker H. Sercombe: l 

Enclosed find one lone single solitary paper dollar for which kindly 
have forwarded one copy per issue of To-Morrow for one year. I stood 
one day in a stationary store (there were no chairs) and on a table I 
gazed upon To-Morrow. I took a glimpse of the inside of what it was— 
my eyes ever attracted by a headline (it was a headlight) “The Epic of 
the Granite Column”—possibly a narration of the marble heart—but not- 
withstanding, one of the most beautiful and realistic gems of literature 
I ever had the pleasure to read and see. If I were the owner of a news- 
paper in every village, hamlet and city of the United States, I would place 
the “Epic of the Granite Column” on the editorial page of every paper, 
every copy, every issue, for one year at least. God bless you, old man! 

Most respectfully, WiitiaM Lay. 


To-Morrow for January created something of a sensation because 
of several telling articles, and comments on the death of Marshal Field, 
Jr., while “Playing with a New Gun,” and “Christmas Turkey Graft.” 
The January number is enlarged to full magazine size and increased by 
32 pages more than last month. 


“Democrat,” Hamilton, Ohio: 

For daring, independence and originality To-Morrow’s editorials 
for January stand out by far the most telling utterances of the month, 
its treatment of “The Gun as a Plaything” referring to the death of 
Marshal Field, Jr, and “The Christmas Turkey Graft,” indicating that 
this publication is without fear of power or tradition. The editor's 
“The Epic of Love” preceding the Frontispiece (The To-Morrow’s 
Baby), and the revolutionary philosophy expressed in “Thirty-five 
Different Kinds of Tyranny,” and the “Prize Contest” are a direct chal- 
lenge to thinkers and reactionaries. 


“Monitor,” Concord, N. H.: 

Parker H. Sercombe’s magazine, To-Morrow, “for people who 
think,” discusses in its January number, race suicide, the Indian prob- 
lem, high finance, etc. 
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“Star and Herald,” Dwight, Ill. 

To-Morrow is a new magazine, handsome in design, handy in size, 
and full of common sense. We are pleased to receive To-Morrow, today 
because its cheery contents make us happy today and tomorrow. 
“Herald,” Grand Rapids, Mich.: 

To-Morrow comes with a picture of Franklin as a part of the 
cover design. Lida Parce Robinson contributes “A Thoughtful Consider- 
ation of Race Suicide,” and Grace Moore writes, “A Social Watchword.” 
There are several papers to arouse thought and the editorials are on live 
subjects. 


“Springfield Union,” Springfield, Mass.; 

To-Morrow ’ for January contains an article by Carlos Montezuma, 
fhe Apache physician, urging the abolition of reservations and government 
aid to Indians, arguing that Govrnment paternalism tends to the degen- 
eration of the race, and all other people as well. Other prominent ar- 
ticles are, “The Gun as a Plaything,” referring to the death of Marshall 
Field, Jr., and “The Christmas Turkey Graft.” 


Books, Reviews and Magazines. 


We are in receipt of “The Author’s Apology, from Mrs. Warren's 
Profession,” by Bernard Shaw, an artistic little booklet that should be 
carefully read by every thinker and student of economics, The author 
presents the strong possible argument against police and press censor- 
ship, a paragraph of which we append: “Let nobody dream for a 
moment that what is wrong with the Censorship is the shortcoming of 
the gentleman who happens at any moment to be acting as Censor.”. 
+ + * “All progress is initiated by callenging current conceptions; 
and executed by supplanting existing institutions. Consequently the 
first condition of progress is the removal of censorship.” 


“A Great Iniquity,” by Leo Tolstoy, which can be had of The 
Public Publishing Co., First Naf. Bank., Chicago, for 10 certs (and we 
understand that there is an un-illustrated copy to be had of the same 
publishers for 4 cents) is the impressive letter in full, written by the 
great Russian Emancipator to the London Times in July, 1904 Brief 
summaries of this letter were cabled from London at the time of its 
publication there, but this verbatim copy, issued by The Public, is the 
firat ever given to the American public. It is a booklet of 48 pages in 
excellent type and neat colored cover. 


“Nyssia,” an old world story, by M. C. O'Bryan, author of “Songs 
of the Ages and other Poems,” “Upon This Rock,” “Love and Labor,” 
etc., has come to us with the modest compliments of the author who 
is a well known scientist, poet and lecturer, having labored for liberal 
thought in London, England, for many years. Besides the long story 
poem, there are many short poems in the volume before us, all of which 
are written in Mr. O’Byrne’s characteristically elegant style, and full 
of his profound philosophy. (M. C. O’Byrne, La Salle, Ill. Price $1.) 


For practical arithmetic for the use of students, busy people and 
persons engaged in any kind of a business or occupation, nothing could 
better serve the purpose than “Ropp’s New Calculator.” It embodies 
in a compaqt and convenient form an original system of Time and 
Laborsaving Tables, besides all the useful Rules, Short-cyts and Up- 
to-date Methods in arithmetic and practical mensuration. We find our 
copy of incalculable value. 
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“The Every Day Book,” by Suzanne E, Wardlaw, is a well edited, 
well printed birthday book “for New-Thoughters, Sunshiners, and Some of 
Us who have long dwelt in the Land of ‘Arcadia’.” (Published by Eliza- 
beth Towne, Holyoke, Mass.) 


“The New Life,” a little 5c. book by O. Leonard, published at 708 N. 
Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo., is as fine a Socialist “primar” as we have 
ever seen. Any one not having read anything on the subject of Socialism 
anddesiring to dip ito it should get this meaty little book and become 
posted. 


“Respectability, It’s Rise and Remedy,” by Elbert Hubbard, is a fine 
sociological study, and notwithstanding the writer’s jaunty manner of 
presentation, should be read by the thoughtful. The Fra gives due credit 
for some of his inspiration to Morris’ “News from -No-Where” and Veb- - 
leins’ “Theory of the Leisure Class,” both great inspirers. 


“A Modern Miracle,” by Corilla Banister, claims to “make psychic 
power plain,” and is “dedicated to all who in charity give even so much as 
a cup of cold water to those who are stranded and athirst in the desert 
places of life.” The book is well written and we find some good things 
in it, but not “psychic power made plain.” “Self Building,” by the 
same author seems to us a better work because more rational and applic- 
able. 


“The Blood of the Prophets,” by Dexter Wallace, is a fine plea in 
verse for a World Democracy. The “Ballad of Jesus of Nazareth” and 
another of “Dead Republics,” bring forcefully home to the awakened mind 
the increasing number of foulness of the world’s greed stains. (Ham- 
mersmark Publishing Co., Chicago.) 


Some of our orthodox friends have sent us a copy of “The Church 
of Christ,” by a Layman, being an argument of over three hundred pages, 
in favor of the Christian Religion as “New and Original.” Miracles, For- 
giveness of Sins, Conversions, etc., are ably discussed from the view- 
point of the author, and we have no doubt the book will achieve the suc- 
cess it deserves. (Funk and Wagnalls Co., N. Y.) 


“The Voice of Equality” by Edwin Arnold Brenholtz, is a collection 
of poems in which Equality is strongly pictured as a counsellor, prophet, 
reasoner, friend, comrade, ete. 

“I love the days that are yet in the womb of time! 

I love the atoms now composing constellations vast! 

I love the breath that on a day unborn shall breathe those atoms to be 
men.” 

(Richard G. Badger, Boston. $1.25.) 


“Young Japan,” by James A. B. Scherer, “associated for four years 
with Japanese youth, as teacher in a government school.” The author 
acknowledges his obligation for material for his book, to B. H. Cham- 
berlain, Lafcadio Hearn and other well known writers, and also mentions 
the Japanese Legation and the Japan Weekly Mail, as sources of much 
valuable information. The book is beautifully illustrated. (12mo. $1.25 
net.) 


“Scientific Business Letter-Writingi” by L. E. Ludwig. A book has 
at last appeared on the all important subject which really tells how cor- 
respondence is conducted by the large concerns that have built up busi- 
ness to tremendous proportions largely by letter. The book has the ad- 
vantage of being written by a successful correspondent of many years’ 
experience—one whose letters have developed a concern from a small 
beginning, to a position of leadership in its line. Publicity Publshing Co., 
Chicago. 

Owing to a strenuous demand, the fine pictures of Lincoln, Franklin, 
Whitman and Ruskin that have adorned our Magazine covers, have been 
handsomely mounted with a mat for framing. Any of these will be sent 
togather with a sample copy of ‘To-Morrow MacazIne on receipt of 
twenty-five cents. 


Google 


February Is Often Called ‘‘Cupids Month” 


“ Neglected lie the polished dar te. 
When Cupid toys with glittering gems’'— BYRON. 


From early childhood until that happy hour when she fea blushing bride every woman 
looks back upon St. Valentine's Day as the Day when Little Sir Cupid sped his arrow 
many times. There is no more appropriate time to give to your lady love a beautiful 
Diamond Ring than now during “Cupid's Month, Diamonds Win Hearts. 


We know that every young man 1s anxious to present his sweetheart with a beautiful 
Diamond King but tliat many feel they cannot atford to doso. The Loftis System 
enables perzons jn all circumstances to give beautiful presents. There is no delay, pub- 
lieity or security,no interest to pay, The terms of payment are made to correspond 
with your income. Write for Oatulog. Write To-day, 


> 
Ph Ld 
iy The finest Jewelry Catalog ever Issued, containing 


4 af, Our Handsome New Catalog. 66 pages 1000 illustrations of beautiful Diamonds, 
V 


Watches and Jewelry is now ready for malline, if you will kindly send us your name 
and address we will mail you free of all cost this superb work of art, together with a copy 
of our Souvenir Diamond Booklet which ts worth its weight In gold to intending pur- 


À! chasers of Diamonds. Write for Catalog. Write todny. 
S There Is No Red Tape about The Famous Loftis Credit System. It was awarded 


the Gold peda) (highess award) at the St Louls World's Fair 
[| 


for Its Simplicity and Fairness. Every honest persons credit is made good by this System 


because the terms of payment are adjusted to meet thelr income. Simply select the 
article you desire from our Catalog. It will be sent on approval, if TAEA satisfactory 
retain st paying one-fifth on acceptance and the balance in eight equal monthly pay ments, 
You will not miss the small payments {rom your income. Write for Catalog. 
H 2 Elgin, Waltham, Deuber and man 
High-Grade Ladies and Gents Watches. other high gradé movementa, Hun 
3 of different cases to select from. Prices ranging from @10.00 to €100.00. Terms as 
stated above. There certainly is no reason w hy any person should be without a rellable 
timepiece when they can secure one on such liberal terms. Write toduy for Catalog. 


are better than a Savings Rank account, They 
Diamonds AS An Investment have Increased In value more than twenty per 
cent during the past 12 months, Many of the leading Financiers are Investing thelr _ 
money in Diamonds because of their rapidly Increasing value. E 
With ev Diamond sold we give a written Guarantee as to quality 

Our Guarantee znd vaino? 


Any Diamond bought of us can be exchanged at any time 
for a larger stone or other goods. / rite for Handsome New Catalog. 


\ The Old, Original Diamonds-on-Credlt House. 


\i4 DIAMOND CUTTERS 
INS OFTIS WATCHMAKERS, JEWELERS 
Pi DEPT. 92 to 98 STATE STREET 


BROS &C0.1858 cHicago, ILLINOIS, uU. S. A. 
Ly 


q 


Mention "“To-Morrow"” Magazine. 


Original from 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRAR\ 


Digitized 


| z To do piece work at their 
Ladies Aoa We furnishall 
material and pay from $7 to $12 weekly. 
Experience unnecessary. Send stamped 
envelope to Royat Co, Dept. T M., 

34 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


O PREE! 
Our Illustrated General 
Merchandise Catalog 


Integrity and Reliability our Watch- 
words. We cater to permanent patron- 
age. Give us atrial. Agents wan ed. 


SUCCESS SUPPLY CO. 
2302 Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO. 


AT 
THE L AWnôme 
AS LINCOLN DID. 
The Home Law School Series 
Now complete, prepares 
ambitious students for 
the Bar, any state; covers 
Theory4Practiceauthor- 
itatively,simply. Marks 
ancpoch. First fow setaat 
-- SPECIAL PRICE. Write 
i FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
242 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave MARKS 
DESIGNS 

COPYRIGHTS &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and gals erie may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


THE SINGLE TAX REVIEW 


THE SINGLE TAX REVIEW 

a handsome 64 page euarterte 
Magazine, the subscription price of 
which is $1.00 a year, or 25 cents 
a number; or ten yearly subscrip- 
tions for $5.00 (five dollars.) It is 
a record of the cause of Single Tax 
and Tax Reform the world over. No 
one who desires to keep informed 
of the progress of the movement 
can afford to be without it. 


Send Your Subscription to “SINGLE TAX REVIEW, 
11 FRANKFORT ST., N. Y. CITY, N. Y. 


Linden Brothers 


PUBLICATION PRINTERS 


114 Sherman Street 


Tel. Harrison 4540 Chicago 
Printers of this Magazine 


ELGIN or WALTHAM $6.75 


Before you buy è watch cut this out and send to us.with your 
name and address.and we wi)isond you by express for exami- 
nadon a told Filled Genuine ELGIN or WALTHAM 
waroh C, 0O. D, $6.75, Stem wind stem s:t, ruby 
jeweled, expansion belanoe, patent halt spring. Stted 
ina buautihaily engraved double hunting. soild gold 
Biled case. These watches are well known as the best 
time keepers In the world. This case and movement 
POSITIVELY GUARANTEED for 5 YEARS 


Wi h long gold plated chain for ladies or vest chata 
forgents, Greatest bargain ever fered. Examine 
them at your express office before you pay è cent, If 
you const ter It equal te any $35.00 gold Alled watch 
pay the express scent $6 75 and express charges and they 

are yours mean If you want Gents or Ladies alse meid 75 
is sent with order we send watch by registered mall Befedellvery guaranteed 

M. ©. FARBER, B 16 7335 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, 1, 


A handsomely flinstrated weekly. Largest cir- 
entation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $L Sold byall newsdealera. 


MUNN & Co,3818roaawas, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St. Washington, D. C. 


Expert Advice and Counsel 
On Vital Subjects FREE For one reply only. 


As a result of wide range of experience and a profound cosmic insight acquired by 
purely scientific means, we agree to give you correct answers to any of the fullowing prob- 
Business, Travels, Contracts, Leases, Loans, 

Divorce, Discipline, Quarrels, Education, 
Dress, Diet, Physical Culture, etc 


lems with which you are confronted: Iys 
Habits, Excesses, Love, Friendship, Marriage, 


Philosophy, Religion, Politics, Economics, Commerce, 
a clear statement 


Write a short, plain letter giving your age, sex, experience, 


of the problem that vexes you, ink lo; ose One Dollar for a year’s subscription to 
sa Shae To-Morrow Maaazixe and receive your answer FREE, 
? Address COSMOS, 2238 CALUMET Avenue, CHICAGO 
Our answers will not always please you but they will be TRUE. 
Mention “To-Morrow” Magazine. 


Digitize Gor gle NEV PORK PUBLIC BRAR) 


Youll Like It 


Ig you like TO-MORROW, al- 
though it is not like TO-MORROW. 
Indeed, it’s “The Magazine that’s 
Decidedly Different.” It follows 
none, but boldly cuts a new path 
through the tangled jungles of the 
Existing Order. 


The Culturist 


Is a Magazine with a Mission 
edited by a Man with a Message. 
Its everv utterance is a Proclama- 
tion of Progress that stirs the soul 
like a clarion call. It takes you 
by the hand and leads you up to the 
Morning Star. It is able, aggress- 
ive, audacious. Its staff of contri- 
butors includes many of the best 
thinkers and most brilliant writers 
of both this country and Europe. 

Send 10 cents for a sample copy 
—and then you'll want more—$1 a 
year. 


Read It—Heed It—You Need It! 


The Culturist Publishing Co., 


Box 957, Station M. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THINKERS 


Will Be Interested in 


——— aae 


UNITY 


The Official Organ of the 
Congress of Religion 


—— 


The Senior Editor, JENKIN LLOYD 
JONES, is an Author, Preacher, 
Lecturer and Writer of command- 
ing genius and very wide reputa- 
tion. Among the contributors are 
leading men from all denominations 
who believe in “The Larger Fellow- 
ship” of all high souls. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 a year. Ten weeks 
on trial for ten stamps. Sample 
copy free. Address 


Manager Unity, 
Lincoln Center, Chicago. 


Mention “To-Morrow” Magazine. 
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CANOEISTS 


Send 10 Cents for Sample Copy of 


“CANOEING” 


The only publication devoted EX- 
CLUSIVELY to your favorite sport 


CANOEING is the one recognize l 
authority on all canoeing matters, and 
is officiel organ ot the American Canoe 
Association. 

In CANOEING'S pages the pos- 
pective canoeist finds expert advice on 
craft and equipment, worth many 
dollars to him when purchasing his 
first outfit. Address 


E. T. KEYSER, Edler k 
5 Beekman Street, New York 


Business Conditions 


are the absorbing topic today. But 
there is 


Only One Magazine in This Country 


devoted to the subject, without 
technicalities, stupidities, or com- 
monplace matter. Send for a copy of 


The Market Place 


as a Magazine of Business Study 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


Through the courtesy of a few 
manufacturers we are enabled to 
offer a few choice premiums. For 
One Dollar and pne subscription we 
will send you a John Holland Gold 
Fountain Pen. Other items on our 
list are telephone book brackets, 
the Locke Adder, the Brown Copy- 
holder, The Indeliba Mfg. Co.'s 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Just what 
you need for the office, but send at 
once before they are all taken. 


Ghe Market Place Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


The Boss Evergreen “Itself” 


This is the galoot that wields the pencil that makes the copy that goes 
into type that prints a Magazine out in the woods of Washington. 

- Elizabeth Towne, the Entertaining Editor oi “Nautilus”, says of him: 
“He is a great, big, handsome, fairhaired western giant with a face that cer- 


tainly looks grutle. But he isn't as tame as they said. 


He is an Ever- 


green; a sort of cross between a tall pine tree, cow boy, a scholar and a two- 
year-old who has never been spanked. He talks like a book and intimates 
unutterable things.” 

Now wonldn't you like to become acquainted with this peculiar speci- 
men of the writing habit? Then there are many other writers for Soudview 


more entertaining and more interesting than “The Boss”, 
“A Sex Symposium” is a feature for 1906, contributed to by some of the 
deepest thinkers on the subject in America. 


Some Soundview Specials 


1. “Soundview” one year and a copy of “Wildwood Philosophy” (a 


cloth bound book.) $1 


2. “Soundview” on2 year and all the back numbers containing the “Sex 
Symposium” (only a few complete sets left) $1.50. 


3. A six month’s trip 25c. 


4. Two copies of “Soundview”, a copy of “Soundview, Jr.,” (doub’e 
number, done in “green”) a Sex Poem by Edward Earle Purinton, Specials” 


etc., all for roc. 


—If you can't take our word for it and accept one of these offers, just go 
to—the news stan i and pay roc for ä single copy. $1 per year. 


THE EVERGREENS, 


Makers of Magazines and Cider, 
Olalla, Wash., U. S. A. 


eee | | ae 


HUMANITARIAN 
REVIEW 


A Monthly Liberal, 
Rationalistic and 
Ethical Culture 
Magazine 
st ot 


Single Copy, 10c.; One Year, $1; 
Three Months Trial, 25c. 
Humanitarian Review and 
“To-Morrow for $i. 


st ut 


SINGLETON W. DAVIS, 
Editor and Publisher, 
852 EAST LEE STREET 
Los Angeles, California 


Google 


Material for Essays, 
Debates, Etc. 


Furnished to order on short 
notice 


xk 


The International Press Clipping Bureau, 
the largest Press Clipping Bureau in the 
w rid, will send you everything printed in 
every newspaper, magazine or trade jour- 
nal in the country, on any sul-ject you may 
select, such as would furnish you all the 
latest facts and arguments necessaiy for 
your !'ebate, Essay or Orat’on, 

This Bureau reads end clips 55,000 
newspapers and periodicals each month 
and can furnish on short notice, collectians 
of clippings on any topic. 


COMPLETE ESSAYS WRITTEN TO 
ORDER FOR $5.00. 
Prices for clippings and Booklet free. 


* eX 
International Press Clipping 
l Bureau 
129 Boyce Bldg., 3€ Chicago, II, U. S, A. 


Special Offer 


TO-MORROW FOUNTAIN PEN 


AND 


THE “TO-MORROW” MAGAZINE 


FREE! Send One Dollar for “To-Morrow" 
Magazine and receive absolutely Free one 
of Our Fountain Pens; a sure Cure for 
that Tired Hand. This Pen is O, K, and 
when you receive both the Pen and “To 
Morrow" for one whole year you can 
not help but say that this is one of 
the best bargains yet presented to our 
readers. A good, first-class Pen for 
good, fifet-class People. ~- + Address 


as 
To-Morrow Magazine 


2238 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 
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10 REASONS] 


Why You Should Use 


DR. Stoddard’s 


Antiseptic 
Tooth Powder 


TABLETS. 


1 Very convenient. 
2 Very reliable, 
3 Very pleasant. 


Send 10 cents in stamps 4 Just the thing to save your teeth. | 
5 Just what you need every day. 


to pay the postage and tin ‘aca fo: tone. 
we will mail to you 7 No charcoal in them. 


Dr. Stoddard’s 8 No pummistone in them. j 
D 9 Will purify the mouth. i 


New Book FREE 10 A specific for bad breath. 

A l : Children can use them better than | 
popular treatise on any other dentifrice, And the only | 

the Teeth; how to care dentrifrice that a travelling man will 


for them; what to use, carry. | 

and when to use it; what Sent by mail to any part of the | 

not to use and why not. world on receipt of 25 cents. 
Address 


Stoddard Mfg. Co..,| 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Google 


10 CTS. A COPY 
DOLLAR A YEAR 


MARCH—1906 


TO-MORROW 


FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK 
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rigir al fr r ' 
O e EC LIER 


We Want Agents 


for the 


LIVE 


Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer— 


in cities and towns where we are nct at present 
represented. An agency for this progressive 
and up-to-date typewriter carries with ita dig- 
nified and profitable position for high class 
men. We aid our agents to achieve success 
and extend their field as their development 
warrants.- We seek to make it worth while 
fer good men to remain with us permanently. 
Previous experience neither essential nor o 
jectionable. The Oliver agency can be carried 
on in connection with other business in some 
localities. Ifyou are the kind of man we are 
secking, we willenter into details by corres- 
pondenee on receipt of your inquiry. 


The Oliver 
Typewriter 


100-200 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. 8, A, 


Foreign Office 
75 Qneen Vietoris St., 
London, England. 


SUNSET EXPRESS 


The Transcontinental Train 
Running Daily Between 


NEW ORLEANS 
and 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SOLID, WITHOUT CHANGE 
Over the 


Southern Pacific 
Sunset Route 


A Train of Superior 
Equipment 
Combination, Observation, 

Library, and Buffet Car 
Double Drawing Room and 
Pullman Standard Sleepers 
and 
Latest Design Dining Cars 
Inquire 
238 CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


= 


The 
Spencer = W hitman 
Center 


— 

“I will accept nothing that all 
cannot have their counterpart of 
on the same terms.” 

“Not till the sun excludes you 
will I exclude you.” 


——_@—- 
A Club House and Inn 


where free souls and advanced 
thinkers may lodge, dine and 
commune with their kind. 

Lectures and Discussions of Vi- 
tal Topics of the Day every Sun- 
day and Thursday evening at 8 
o'clock. 


Sead in your name for Membership 
2238 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WE 


receive regularly from the publishers the daily 
and weekly newspapers from every section of the 
country. and will 


CLIP 


Jor you anything on any subject wanted at reason- 
able prices, If there is something you want, write 
particulars and we will get it Sor you if itis in the 


NEWSPAPERS 


Send stamp for booklet. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO., 
167 Wabash Avenue Chicago 


Would You 

Like to receive hundreds of Pictorial or Souvenir 
Post Cards from all parts of the world? If so 
send us 20c in stamps, or silver, and we will mail 
you our monthly list of over 500 people, (ladies 
and gentlemen) who will be willing to exchange 
cards with you. 


THE CANADIAN, UNITED STATES AND BRITISH 
SUBSCIPTION AGENCY, HALIFAX, N. $. 


“BIG MONEY” 


Made by those who buy Newton 
Zinc. To-day only 5C. a share 
on five monthly payments. Will 
earn 50 to 100 percent. Divi- 
dends for years to come. An 
honest chance for honest people. 
Send $c. for References and 
particulars. 


MANHATTAN FINANC 


E CO. 
33 UNION SQ. NEW YORK 


The Spepcer-Whikmany 
Gepter 


Has a Message for You 


Every Sunday, 8 P. Ti., at Fraternity (Dewey) Hall, 
7o E Adams St. (Opp. The Fair) 


Liberal Discourses 
“GOSPEL CLEARING HOUSE” 
A CHURCH OF CONSTRUCTIVE LIBERALISM. 


We offer you the eloquence of clear, clean thinking. 

We waste no time trying to kill off Christ, God or the Devil. 
We appeal to graduates from that plane. 

We shall from time to time publiclycriticise the morning ser- 
mons of orthodox and liberal preachers when worth while 
for us to turn upon them our search-light of rational analysis. 

SEATS FREE TO ALL, 


SOCIETY HEADQUARTERS 
Phone Calumet 308 2288 CALUMET AV., CHICAGO. 


A REV E L ATION 
RHYTHMIC BREATHING 


You may have read books and essays galore on the subject of breath- 
ing. 

But it’s safe to say that you’ve never read anything like “The Law of 
The Rhythmic Breath,’ the notable series of articles by Ella Adelia 
Fletcher, beginning in December Nautilus. 

These articles present, in a scientific way, many deep, occult truths 
that have a direct practical bearing on the physical health and well- 
being of every one. 

These teachings involve a knowledge of the Law of Vibrations, or the 
basic law of the universe. 

The first article in the series is ontitled “Breath is Life.” The sec- 
ond will be “The Master-Key of Creation,” to be followed by “How to 
Find the Master-Key,” “How to Use the Master-Key,” etc., etc. 

The separate articles all relate directly to the one great subject, “The 
Law of the Rhythmic Breath.” 

DO NOT FAIL TO READ THESE ARTICLES. 

They present to you the opportunity of a life-time. 

Send 50 cents now for 13 numbers of The Nautilus, (to the end of 
1906); or send 10 cents for a four months’ trial subscription. Address 


The Editor, Elizabeth Towne, 
Dept. 34 So 4 D Holyoke, Mass. 


Mention ‘‘To-Morrow” Magazine 
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The Spencer - Whitman 
Genter 


Lecture Bureau 
2238 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago of £ lilinois 


’PHONE CALUMET 308 


Write for Speakers, Subjects & DatesXCirculars Sent Free ón Application 


W. F. Barnard:—-Lecturer and Poet. Author of ‘Moods of Life” 
ana other volumes and one of the foremost liberal speakers of 
e day. 


Subjecta:—"The Significante of Tolstoy,” “The Spencer-Whit- 
man Ideal,” “Humanism,” “Fellowship,” “The Religion of the Fu- 
Dene and that gem of thought and oratory, “The Beauty of 

eath.” 


Grace Moore:—Associate Editor “To-Morrow” Magazine, is a 
woman of deep philosophic thought and insight and a ` ready 
speaker. 

Subjects:i—"‘Desirea yet to be,” “The Dangers of Safety” and 
other topics forcefully and entertainingly presented. 


Parker H. Sercombe:—Founder of the Spencer-Whitman Cen- 
ter, Editor of “To-Morrow’ Magazine and pioneer in The Free- 
Thought movement. 


Subjecta:—-""How to Live," “Herbert Spencer,” “How to Vote,” 
“Co-operation,” “Studies of Mexico,” “Cosmic Philosophy.” “Walt 
Whitman,'' '‘The Everyday Tyrannies,’' ‘‘How to Spend a Million,’’ P Happiness ona 
Working Baste,’ ete. 


W. H. A. Moore:—One of the few among the Colored race who 
stand pre-eminent before the American people. Mr. Moore's poetry 
has struck a responsive chord in the hearts of his fellow-men and 
his audiences show that sincere words spoken by black men are 
just as pleasing as those uttered by white men. 


Subjecta:—'"The Stranger Aspects of American Life,” “Race 
Problem Literature,” “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” etc. 


B. T. Calvert.—A siudent and thinker of deep insight, member of the 
Spencer-Whitman Center and expert on health-culture and diatary. 


Subjects—Some Social Problems. The Need of the Hour. Health and 
Breath Culture, etc. 


Other well known students, thinkers and orators are under 
arrangement with the Spencer-Whitman Lyceum. 


Write for Illustrated Circulars. 


Mention “To-Morrow” Magazine 
~~ 
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FOR A DIME 


A Four Months’ Tris] Subscription to NEW THOUGHT, the broadest, 
most progressive advanced thought magazne in the United States. It 
does not stick in the furrow of last year’s New Thought—it gives you 
really the newest thought, the most advanced theories, an opportunity to 
compare and eximine the different methods of applying or investigating 
the Power and the Possibilities of the Mind. 

In the February issue of NEW THOUGHT began a famous series of 
scientific articles by Dr. Leon Elbert Landone, demonstrating the pos- 
sibility of PHYSICAL IMMORTALITY and giving the 
product of his years of trained scientific research, and the results of the 
wonderful experiments by Huxley, Elmer Gates, etc., etc. In February and 
March will also appear articles by William Walker Atkinson, Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Franklin L. Berry, Louise Radford Wells, Uriel Buchanan, R. F. Outcault (“Buster 
Brown’), Ida Gatling Pentecost, Felicia Blake, etc., etc. Better joia the 
procession! 650 CENTS A YEAR. Send half a dollar for 1906 and be sure of 
getting all of Dr. Landone’s remarkable articles. 


THE NEW THOUGHT Publishing Co., {170 Caxton Building, Chicago 


Il i 


Deafness and Catarrh 


Cured by “ACTINA” 


Ninety-five per cent of ali cases of deafness brought to our attention is 
the result of chronic catarrh of the thront and middle ear. The air passages 
become clogged by catarrhal d*posits, stopping the action of 
the vibratory bones. Until these deposits are removed a cure 
is impossible. The inner ear cannot be reached by probing or 
spraying, hence the inability of specialists to always give re- 
lief. That there is a scientific cure for most forms of deaf- 
ness and catarrh is demonstrated every day by the “Actina” 
treatment. The vapor current generated by “Actina” passes 
through the Eustachian tubes into the middle ear, removing 
the catarrhhal obstructions as it passes through the tubes, 
and losens up the bones (hammer, anvil and stirrup) in the 
inner car, making them respond to the slightest vibration of 
sound. “Actina” has seldom failed to stop ringing noises in 
the head. We have known people troubled with this distress- 
ing symptom for years to be completely cured in a few weeks 
by this wonderful invention. “Actina” also cures la grippe, 
asthma, bronchitis, sore throat, weak lungs, colds and head- 
ache and all other troubles that are directly or indirectly due to Catarrh. "“Ac- 
tina" is sent on trial postpaid. Write us, about your case. We will give free 
advice and positive proof of cures. A valdable book—Professor Wilson's 100- 
page Treatise on Disease, Free. Address New York and London Electric As- 
sociation, Dept. 218 C, 929 Wialnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mention "Te-Merrew" Magaa!! 
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The Business End. 


WiLiraAm Morais. 


: I. 
And on! that I might sing as my Master did 
In the days gone by: 
And oh! that I might tell a tale as my Master did 
In the days gone by. 
2. 
Still’d is the voice, but over the grave 
i Spreads a starry sky: 
Dumb is the singer, but the songs he gave 
Cannot, shall not, die. 


3. 
Fair be the day or gray, forever is dear 
To the river, the Sea: 
Fair be the day or gray, forever is dear 
My Master to me. 


4. 
Peace! for the land where now he dwells 
Is a land of song: 
Peace! for in th’ Jand where now he dwells 
There is no wrong. 


5 
Oh! that I may sing as my Master did 
As the years go by: 
And oh! that I may tell a tale as my Master did, 
As the years go by: 
i —Frank Leo Pinet. 


William Morris, whose portrait adorns the front cover of 
this magazine. was probably the most versatile of all the 
world’s philosophers. He was born March 24, 1834, and lived 
until October 3, 1896, dying at 62 years of age. 

Morris had an intense and active disposition and was 
able to excel in every line to which from time to time he saw 
fit to direct his attention. Of wealthy parents, he obtained his 
education at Oxford and besides becoming a philosopher, 
poet and painter of note he was a successful business man, 
an expert designer, a social revolutionist and a worker with 
his own hands in wood, metal and tapestry. He founded 
and promoted the pre-Raphaelite school of literature and 
art, and surrounded himself with a notable group of artists, 
workers and thinkers that has but two parallels in the his- 
torv of English learning. Morris was an advance thinker, 
a liberal and humantarian, and as such occupies a leading 
place among the prophets of ‘To-Morrow.” 

We supply the pictures of Morris, Ruskin, Franklin, 
Whitman, Lincoln, and all other portraits appearing in our 
magazine, finely mounted with cardboard mat for 25c each. 

The portrait of General Porferio Diax, five times elected 
President of Mexico, will appear on the front cover of “To- 
Morrow” Mlagizine for April. The article on High Finance 
in Mexico that will accompany the publication of the Diaz 
pertrait will also be of unusual interest. 

World’s Directory of People Who Think, Price $2 is a 
unique and useful volume now being compiled by the “To- 
Morrow” Publishing Co. The volume will be bound in To- 
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Morrow Green as shown in facsimile on back cover of this 
magazine. This directory of People Who Think will be a 
carefully compiled list of names and addresses of men and 
women who in writing or speech, or good work have demon- 
strated that they can think. It will be a “Volume of Dis- 
crimination.” 

The congregation of the Spencer-Whitman Centre on 
Sunday evenings at 70 E. Adams street is undergoing a 
steady increase in numbers, last Sunday, February 11, being 
a full house. The texts are chosen from the Sunday morn- 
ing papers, and for the past five weeks have been as follows: 
Prof. Foster and Frenzied Orthodoxy; The Anti-Crime Cru- 
sade; The Educational Effects of Business Life; Co-operation 
and “Happiness on a Working Basis.” 

All the work of the society is along Constructive Liberal 
lines, the following “benediction” delivered by the speaker 
last meeting being significant. 

“In departing for your homes carry with you a profound 
belief in all movements and all people besides our own. Why 
antagonize any creed, sect or person? All are necessary else 
they would not be here, for the foolish and the wicked are just 
as mecessary as the best, and only at the end shall we know 
which are the foolish and the wicked.” 


Subscribers attention: 


To-Morrow and Nautilus for the price of one............ $1 
To-Morrow and The National for the price of one........ I 
To-Morrow and Humanitarian Review for the price of one I 


To-Morrow 
To-Morrow 


and The Culturist for the price of one 
and Human Culture for the price of one...... I 


To-Morrow and The Public for the price of one.......... I 
To-Morrow and Truth Seeker for the price of one........ I 
To-Morrow and Wilshire for the price of one............ I, 
To-Morrow and Soundview for the price of one.......... I 
To-Morrow and Medical Talk for the price of one........ I 
To-Morrow and Out West for the price of one.......... I 
To-Morrow and Health Culture for the price of one....... I 
To-Morrow and Market Place for the price of one....::... I 
To-Morrow and Unity for the price of one.............. I 


To-Morrow and Single Tax Review for the price of one.... I 


If the magazine you want does not appear in the above 
list remit us the subscription price of it and we will include 
To-Morrow for the price of the one. 


Remember—Policemen and preachers are responsible for 
the increase of crime and the size of our jails. 


Remember—Slum environment produces slum children, 
no matter who preaches, 


Remember—If you get money drunk you will want your 
money to go on making money after you are dead, whether 
it destroys other people or not. 


Remember—No one can talk you into a good character. 
You must just simply live where kindness, good character 
and useful labor abounds, 
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Remember—That the editor of ‘““To-Morrow” is a man who 
has simply gone sane in a mad world. 


Remember—That love is a good thing for the other fel- 
low and he wants it unadulterated. 


Remember—That good love is often declined because it 
carries too great a penalty with it. 


THE GREAT WORK. 
By Mary Alden Carver. 


It was the morningtime of life. - Ambition walked be- 
side the youth whose heart was beating gayly, for joy and 
beauty were everywhere abounding. Ambition whispered— 
“The Great Work, the Great Work; do it now.” 

The youth’s glad heart-throbs drowned the voice of ambr- 
tion and he wandered on exulting in the promsie of the future, 
and then—as he strolled farther onward there came to him 
one with inspiring presence, whose eyes were tender, and 
whose heart beat true—whose name was love. Love spoke 
(the tones although low were ardent) and said—‘‘The Great 
Work, the Great Work; now.” 

The words fell unheeded upon his ears, and he pressed 
eagerly forward upon his journey. He passed beyond the 
gateway of youth. At last he was out upon the highway of 
life. 

It was the noontide-hour of life. The road was rough 
and steep. The sun beat fiercely down upon his throbbing 
temples. Lives of others seemed far from him and unreal. 
He felt a lack of sympathy and charity in those he met and 
he realized how great was human need. Then reality stepped 
beside him and murmered—‘The Great Work, the Great 
Work; now.” 

Life had reached its eventide. He glanced backward with 
surprise over the way he had come, for he saw haw short 
had been his journey. A mellow light shone around him, 
but a shadow lay upon the traveler’s brow. His face bore 
traces of a mighty struggle, and his shoulders were bowed 
beneath a burden of sorrow and care. He was weary of liv- 
ing and constant struggling. A light of understanding swept 
back the clouds that shaded the old man’s countenance. Ex- 
perience came to him, quickly stepped close beside him—and 
spoke rapidly (realizing how imperative was the necessity) 
and said—“The Great Work; NOW.” 

The traveler raised a palsied hand. He lifted his sight- 
less eyes toward the fading light. In the deepening twilight 
a Silent One joined him. The old man’s footsteps faltered. 
and at last, when he neared a turn of the road beyond which 
lay an unknown valley, he sank wearily into the arms of his 
companion. 

The name of his companion was Death. 
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A FACE. 


Love, power, fierceness, determination, brutality, all are there. 

The camera has herein picked up the thread of the ages and caught in 
its shadow the advancing urge of the human animal. 

Look but dimly in this face you may conjure up the fierceness of a 
{artan King, the craftiness cf a Loyola, or the forbearance of a Lincoln. 

Hidden in the lines of this countenance lie the taunt of the first 
primeval warrior, the majesty of the uncongured lion compelling ador- 
ation, the complacency of the tusked walrus forcing its head upward 
through the ice, the timidity of the deer frightened by falling leaves, the 
dignity of the buzzard at dusk stalking toward a carcass, the eagerness of 
a wolf pursuing its prey, the coldness of Chimborazo crowned with eternal 
snow, the warmth of an eagle’s wing housing its young, the assurance of a 
Bismarck expounding a doctrine, the imagination of a Swedenborg trying 
to induce the world to be insane. 

Afar down the ages the savage creeping stealthily to kill; the tyrant 
inflicting the torture of the rack; the devotee bowing to martyrdom; the 
sister of mercy ministering to pain; the storm sweeping down the moun- 
ains, uprooting trees and laying fields in waste; the passing of seasons; 
the terrors of night; the dewey sweetness of morning. 

All are here—Brother! We meet again. 
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Yes, To-Morrow and The Culturist are the only real THINK PUBLI- 
CATIONS in the field. There is none other that rings true. It seems 
to me that the rest are commercial propositions with “please the 
rabble” for their aim. Wa ter HURT. 
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Volume 2. MARCH, 1906. Number 3. 


This Magazine is just one day ahead of the times. 

While especially for the last three numbers compliments 
have been coming in like falling rain, on account of our fine 
selection of contributions, we wish.to assure our readers that 
these kind expressions are undeserved—no one really edits 
“To-Morrow’—it edits itself. 

Our kind friends not only suggest the subjects for our 
Editorials and give us the pointers for details, but the 
contributions which make up the vital force of this Magazine 
“just come,” and all we need to do is to hustle the manu- 
scripts over to the printer, have it set up and pay the bill. 

From now on we propose to place our editorial work en- 
tirely in the hands of our readers and contributors—you who 
are sending in manuscript are already doing your part—many 
of our readers have already sent in subjects on which they de- 
sire to obtain the interpretation of our impersonal philosophy 
—we want subjects—we want you to ask questions for us 
to answer in our editorial columns—we want you to lead our 
thought into channels that interest you—we are unafraid— 
we are ready to apply the eloquence of clear thinking to any 
of the problems of life. 

For two months our proof-reading has not been what it 
should be—it also has done itself, but it is going to do itself 
better after this. 

We have been so much interested in watching the Maga- 
zine edit itself that we almost forgot about looking out for 
advertising, but the thought came to us and we recently sent 
out sixty-four letters to people who have things for sale, 
and our “ad” pages are now quite filling up as you may plain- 
ly see. ? 
~ There are some other good thoughtful magazines besides 
“To-Morrow”—Culturist Medical Talk, Nautilus, Human 
Culture. National, Humanitarian Review, Human Life, etc., 
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and although we are just one day ahead of them all, we will 
give you “To-Morrow’and any one of them, both for the price 
of one, $1.00. 

Next month, April, we are going to make quite a stir. Por- 
ferio Diaz, President of Mexico, has arranged to have his’ 
portrait on our’ front cover and this is going to inaugurate 
lots of interesting things that we are going to say about that 
country. There are going to be things “doings,” so you had 
better send in your subscription at once. 


CHURCH OF CONSTRUCTIVE LIBERALISM :—Our 
Magazine now has thousands of readers, this is much, but we 
must have more. We have taken a hall at 70 East Adams 
Street. and our Editor speaks there every Sunday night at 
eight o’clock to full houses. 

He discusses the same subjects you inal about in the Mag- 
azine and in much the same way. He urges everybody to be- 
lieve in everything that’s going and to ‘aid everybody and 
everything that’s doing. Everybody is really working for hu- 
man betterment—each in his own way, and if they all hustle 
and we help and believe in them all—good and bad—the best 
will finally arise to the top and prevail and that is progress. 
No use in knocking. 


ON SOBRIETY :—This Magazine is sober—it advocates 
and practices sobriety—it does not advocate inebriety, how- 
ever manifested. 

There are other kinds of drunkenness that menace human 
progress that are much more dangerous than the one that 
emanates from booze. Whether the “intoxication” is from 
war, conquest, profit getting, love, dress, appetite, athletics— 
no matter what the form of mental, spiritual or economic in- 
toxication, it is always dangerous, always degenerating, al- 
ways to be shunned. 


Deep draughts of the wine of inequality and oppression 
has invariably brought on drunkenness that has caused the 
downfall of empires, and in this age of money making, politi- 
cal oppression having shifted to economic oppression, the 
amassing of large estates and the tendency to bequeath these 
vast properties so as to hold them intact, though mistaken for 
elixir, is the most foul ‘and deadly form of drunkenness with 
which our epoch has to contend. 

The kindliness implied in bequests to needy and depend- 
ent friends and relatives is sober and natural, but to devise 
millions in ways to hold large increasing cstates intact is 
drunkeness, money madness and the crime of crimes. 

Let a man appear on the street with a wild look ‘and a 
dagger in his hand, and he will be taken into custody ere 
he stabs some one in his madness, but though we know that 
special privilege, power and wealth in the hands of a few. is 
the madness that has destroyed every lost nation in the world, 
we still permit the dagger of greed to stab human society, 
blast its hopes, and blight its moral and ethical growth. 
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From the standpoint of human society the willing of large 
estates intact is equivalent to being inflicted by a traitor, a 
thief or a murderer. 

From the standpoint of the individual who wishes to keep 
his money making trap going after he is dead, it is egotism, : 
petrified avarice, silliness, madness, drunkenness. 

Our men of wealth uniformly give way to this madness 
as if their destiny in some way obliged them to get MONEY 
DRUNK. 

There is no sense in it, no reason for it, and they can in- 
variably become greater men in the eyes of the world by 
doing otherwise, but they don’t. 

Here is a suggestion for a State Law that will help some 
when greed has no shame: 

Estates of $10,000, should pay one per cent Inheritance 
Tax. 

Estates of $25,000, should pay five per cent Inheritance 
Tax. esd 

Estates of $50,000, should pay ten per cent Inheritance 
Tax. 

Estates of $100,000, should pay twenty five per cent. Inher- 
itance Tax. 

Estates of $209,000, should pay fifty per cent. Inheritance 
Tax. 

Estates of $500,000, should pay seventy per cent. Inheri- 
tance Tax. 

Estates of $1,000.000, should pay eighty per cent Inher- 
itance Tax. 

Estates of $10,000,000 should pay ninety per cent Inher- 
itance Tax. 

Estates of $20,000,000 and over, should pay, ninety-five per 
cent Inheritance Tax. 

And this would leave plenty for the suffering orphans and 
prevent holding large estates intact which is the curse of our 
age. 


EDUCATIONAL EFFECTS OF BUSINESS LIFE: 
Let us agree once for ‘all, that we have become in every way 
what we are as a result of the kind of education that has 
. touched our lives. 

Only a small portion of the education by which a human 
soul is formed is a result of design or arrangement by self, 
parents, or teachers. A study of the childhood of extraordin- 
‘ary persons invariably reveals their characters and capacities 
as results, not of education by design, but of education by the 
hard knocks and experiences of life itself which could not be 
foreseen or planned. 

Could the Rail Splitter have better planned and designed 
his preparation to become President than life itself did it for 
him? Could the boy Franklin have designed the influences 
that made him our Nation’s greatest philosopher? Could Cy- 
rus McCormick, his parents or teachers have designed a 
course of study that would have shaped his mind to have 
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accomplished half the success he attained? Could the baby 
Ingersoll or his Preacher Father have planned a curriculum 
that would better have made him the greatest orator of his 
time? Does not-the pauper and criminal fall just as much 
below the hopes and plans laid out for them as the genius, 
president or millionaire rises above them? 

It is then plain that we become what life makes us, we re- 
spond to conditions that touch us. To prove that everyone 
of modern times is indebted to the forces of this epoch for his 
type of character all we need do is to imagine him coming 
into the world in some past age or environment and we know 
‘how different he would be. 

If we admit that we are indebted for our characters to the 
kind of life we lead, what kind of character will modern busi- 
ness life naturally produce? What powers does business 
life, the struggle for self, the tendency of trying to get ahead 
of other people, naturally strengthen? 

As we look about us and observe to what extent the pre- 
valence of greed and all its by-products are on the increase, 
we come to know that business life as a gymnasium of char- 
acter is not only exercising our ungenerous qualities into us, 
but is exercising our generous qualities and comradeship 
out of us. 

Nature never stands still whether it be in the composition 
of a mountain of iron or in the tenderest qualities of the hu- 
man heart; all is motion, all is action, all things are in a con- 
stant state of change, and as our characters refuse to lie dor- 
mant, the action and interaction imposed by our surrounding 
life causes our faculties. powers and tendencies to change for 
the better or for the worse in accordance as conditions come 
in contact with us. 

Family life and the mutual helpfulness in a degree impos- 
ed by family conditions has always played its part in develop- 
ing somewhat of the spirit of brotherhood, especially during 
our early years, but under our competitive system the en- 
trance into the struggles of business with its naturally retro- 
active effect on all the affairs of home life, soon sterilizes the 
more tender sympathies and gradually causes a vanity and 
greed and a mania for possession to so completely overcome 
the more gentle qualities of character that home is now-a- 
days not only regarded as merely a place to be unhappy in, a 
place to which to go when we find nothing better to do, but 
strife and competition to excel in dress, the strife to make the 
greatest impress on outsiders, the ravages of the society mi- 
crobe that turns the heart to stone,are all seen td be a part 
of the educational effect of modern business life. 

‘We can forgive a Hershel, a Darwin, a Spencer, or a New- 
ton for concentrating their minds on scientific labor in the 
cause of humanity and thereby destroying the equilibrium of- 
their digestive apparatus, but to have a millionaire stomach; 
to forfeit life and health in the mad struggle for profit, and to 
go develepe the kabit of being money drunk as to bequeath 
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wealth after death so that it will remain intact and keep on 
earning more wealth, is morbid foolishness reduced to the 
highest power, and this, from the sociological stand point, is 
the most dangerous educational effect of business life. 

The money making mania develops its victim into a slave 
holder, and while he always becomes incapable of analyzing 
himself, he in every case takes as complete advantage of the 
needs of his slaves as the circumstanccs of each will permit, 
and the debasement of himself and those whom he enslaves is 
as complete as any other form of human slavery. 

The enslavement of woman in the home has been handed 
down to us from prehistoric times when men grew to be 
simply protectors, hunters and warriors but did no work, and 
the modern counterpart in the enslavement of girls and wom- 
en in our office buildings. because they work much cheaper 
than men, has in addition, owing to contiguity and conven- 
ience, grown to be a pronounced factor in the lives of thou- 
sands of business men that is seriously effecting home life in 
cities, 

Clubs, saloons, theaters, free and easy hotels and other in- 
stitutions for pastime and amusement are all manifestations 
of the extent to which the educational effect of business life 
has brought unhappiness into our homes. 

Some of us who are still normal, have spent evenings in 
clubs, cafes and theatres with the swelldom of business life in 
New York City, Chicago and London, and when not talking 
business and profit the highest altitude that the minds of these 
befogged money makers ever reach is to indulge in filthy 
gossip, to tell dirty stories and discuss what to drink. what 
to wear and what to eat. 


The graft of daily business life manifests itself in club 
snobbery, in the bribery of waiters, in the vanity of dress, in 
the madness of alcoholism and sex, in the pride of display and 
in the breathless and fantastical craze of wanting to be con- 
sidered “swell.” 

I know of men who are well thought of, who, responding 
to the frenzied desire to be considered “high rollers,” spend a 
small fortune in impressing waiters and in their moments, 
when they draw you near and speak out of the fullness of 
their hearts as they recount the story of their fondest desires, 
they will relate while the pupil of the eye enlarges and’ the 
whole being takes on new light, new life. that they have ac- 
quired such a reputation among waiters that “they cannot 
step into a down town restaurant without creating a mad 
rush of flunkeys ready to take off the coat and serve them 
in preference to others.” 


Madness, vanity, the intoxication of egotism, to what 


depths would such ereatures as these descend as masters and 
slaves! 


UNCLE RUBE ON THE DINING CAR. 


Look’y here, George, I’m just a plain feller; 
Don’t be bowin’ and scrapin’ to me, 
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You and me, we both work.for a livin’, 
Both plebeins, and equals you see. 


You lug the grub in from the kitchen, 

I haul the stuff in from the field, 
Both servin’ the common employer, 

But our manhood to none we may yield. 


I believe in bein’ polite like, 
And civil and generous, mind; 

But to bow, fling and fiop for a quarter 
Is beggin’ the very worst kind. 


The very worst kind, did I tell ye? 
My God! do you know what you do? 
Your associates, family and babies 
Catch the dread beggin’ instinct from you. 
EA 
Try to prevent it, you cannot; 
The men who wait for their “tips” 
Stain with beggarly greed their babes unborn, 
Like the kiss from a cortezan’s lips. 


Can we stand half a nation of beggars? 
With gamblers and thieves in their train? 

Do you realize; George, that this tippin’s a scourge, 
Weakening national manhood and brain? 


If in national pride we are lackin’, 
(Both the taker and giver’s to blame) 

You start the crusade for old Georgia, 
And for Iowa I'll do the same. 


Let us take what we bargain to take, 
And pay as we bargain, I say: 

No gift money for us, we are MEN, 
And MEN always draw the best pay. 


I sometimes wonder how much of a reputation Abraham 
Lincoln or Benjamin Franklin had among waiters and flun- - 
keys. 


ELIOT AND DEMOCRACY :—I believe it was President 
Eliot of Harvard who once called Chicago’s Kerosene Kol- 
lege “Harper’s Bazaar,” and now we find this same facetious 
educator so far as words go, laying stress upon equality of 
opportunity in the battle of life. 

Eliot is one of those in the saddle who is beginning to 
see and feel that in our school and family and business life 
while we have the label of democracy we are still trudging on 
under the forms and methods and ideals of monarchy. 

Comradeship in family life, comradeship in school life, 
brotherhood in all affairs and in the highest ideals of the char- 
acter, will be all for naught so long as it is only talked about 
by President Eliot and others. 

Preachers have talked of human brotherhood for two 
thousand years but only to the extent that they have left 
their pulpits behind them and entered into the labor of life 
side by side and shoulder to shoulder with the toilers and 
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Pioneers have their fine spun theories availed them any- 
thing. f 

If all of our preachers and half of the policemen in our 
large cities could be set to work and the balance of the latter 
be submitted quarterly to mental and physical tests in order 
to insure that they are keeping up their agility for thief- 
catching, we might then have time to organize associations 
and colonies to be run on a plan of comradeship and equal 
opportunity that would naturally develop the character ideals 
that President Eliot and the preachers only talk about. 


CHICAGO ANTI-CRIME CRUSADE. 


Right and wrong have become so much a matter of geo- 
graphy that in its incipient stages what we call crime in one 
state is recognized as quite the proper thing in another, and 
so little have law makers in the different states proceeded 
along scientific lines that they have not yet discovered that 
in most instances the states that are least regulated are com- 
mitting the smaller per cent of evil. 

The naive seriousness of nursery queens regulating the 
ethical acts to be observed at their doll parties, the punish- 
‘ments, restrictions, and insistence that these wax and wooden 
toy people conform to the whimsical regulations imposed by 
their mistress, has its counterpart in the spasmodic dignity 
with which state legislatures make a comedy out of affairs 
they do not understand, and in the way that some Chicago 
preachers and sentimentalists have organized their crusade 
against crime. 

Recently a Colorado Heiress, (supposedly reared to res- 
pect and concur in the moral regulations of her state that. 
forbids the marriage of a divorced person within a year,) met 
her Illinois fiancee, (this state, also, being supposed by law, 
to have impressed the hearts and procreative instincts of her 
sons with the same marriage ideals.) on Missouri soil and 
within a month after the divorce of the man in the case, they 
were legally and morally wedded in Missouri, where Law 
does not happen to frown on tihs particular irregularity. 

The most casual examination into this State Restriction 
of marriage to a year after legal divorce, exhibits several in- 
teresting phases: 

First: In its inefficiency, and in its tendency to actually 
promote the very crimes it is intended to prohibit, it is an 
example of nine-tenths of the laws on our statute books. 

Second: The hand of the unthinking preacher is seen in 
its make-up, the preacher whose real power and influence are 
happily already gone forever from amongst us, but whose 
fanatical and whimsical impress on human affairs must. no 
doubt, linger with us for centuries. 

Third, Such laws, like all other state regulations for the 
control of procreative faculties, have no other effect than stim- 
ulating hypocrisv, developing dishonesty, increasing unlawful 
cohabitation and stimulating the spread of self-abuse and 
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sexual perversion, and these we must suffer, all for the glory 
of perpetuating certain whimsical traditions and antequated 
dogmas that never did mankind any good. 

Fourth: The effect on the moral character of our peo- 
ple, resulting from the childish manner in which our various 
state legislatures act independent of each other, and under 
the influence of whims, traditions, and past paternalistic rules. 
cannot be overestimatedynor exaggerated. 

Once it becomes the fashion to make a joke of our laws. 
to dodge them, defy them, ignore them, then no matter what 
the protestations of citizenship, we must acknowledge that 
the bottom has fallen out—our national integrity is a myth. 

` One day law makers and social regulators will come to 
realize that they make restrictions at their peril, that is, 
every regulation, of whatever kind, will have to be the result 
of such careful and thoughtful consideration that it will claim 
the entire respect of the people regulated, and when that 
time comes. our legislators will surely cease attempting to 
regulate those things that are self regulating,—something that 
they do not seem to realize at present. 

Law makers and reformers do not seem to realize that gov- 
ernment at best is but a necessary evil,—that as people ad- 
vance in their habits and power of ethical living, government 
will gradually disappear in state, school, church, and nursery, 
for it is seen by consulting natural law instead of tradition 
and prejudice, that the evils of restriction are a hundred 
times greater than the evils of liberty, that all forms of vice 
and every varicty of secret sin and pretense, is invariably the 
result of over-regulation. 

The spectacle of a bunch of Chicago preachers 4nd senti- 
mentalists organizing their crime crusade and demanding a 
thousand more policemen, and organizing themselves as vol- 
unteer private detectives to see that these blue-coated loafers 
do their duty, is a pitiful outrage on present knowledge and 
common sense. 

Humanity suffered its most grievous wrong when, back 
in the ages, it received the first impulse that human character 
could be developed by force, by punishment, regulation, crit- 
icism. 

Huntan character, whether good or bad, is the result of 
something, but certainly we are not indebted to law makers 
nor policemen for it, unless perhaps to the extent that it is bad. 

In all the anti-crime crusades, which have now become 
periodical, the tendency of the amateur sociologists who have 
inaugurated them has been to demand severer punishment. 
increase the police force with more fat loafers and do amateur 
detective work to see if these blere-eved blue coats get after 
the thief and thug properly and quickly. Rot! 

Officials are blamed for not enforcing the law, leniency is 
condemned as it always has been by massacre-loving church- 
men and no word is ever uttered by these crime crusaders in 
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the way of doing something effectual that will actually stem 
the tide of increasing crime. 

The preachers stand in their pulpits each Sunday and roar 
about salvation, reiterate the story of the Flood, take some 
text out of Deuteronomy or Numbers, point to Elijah and 
David in order to adorn their tales, insist upon dogmas for 
which modern humanity has lost all respect, thereby elimin- 
ating their own influence, when right here in Chicago we may 
obtain by what is going on in our own neighborhood, or from 
any copy for any daily paper, texts galore,opportunities galore 
for common sense sermons, wherein we do not need to point 
to the Devil because we have them right here among us, we 
have no need to spend a moment’s time or waste a paragraph ` 
on David. Goliah or the Flood, we have them all right here 
now. 

For God’s sake, Mr. Preacher, come back from antiquity, 
centralize your brain force here, get to work, stop demanding 
punishment for people who are as good as you are, do not 
idly stand on the outskirts of the throng, but get to work 
shoulder to shoulder with your brothers, help organize en- 
vironments that are fit to live in and properly equipped for 
developing human character by natural growth. Talking will 
never do the trick, life is everything, and it is through living 
rightly and under right conditions that we may hope to make 
the proper crusade against crime. 

In our present system of knowledge and civilization thers 
should already be a thousand communities, associations. 
groups, scattered throughout the United States, groups liv- 
ing in brotherhood and without individual ownership of pro- 
perty, to which persons with thieving tendencies, especially 
young boys, may be sent and wherein, owing to the organiza- 
tion of the community and surrounding conditions of life, 
there will be no tendency or desire or advantage in stealing, 
every one to do their meed of daily work and to be supplied 
with the food, clothing and shelter they require. Come, now. 
you anti-crime crusaders, wake up, and remember that pun- 
ishment and more vigorous enforcements of law and an in- 
crease in the number of preachers and police will only increase 
crime and enlarge your jails. 

We must commence this crime crusade by first organizing 
conditions under which better character can be developed. 


PROF. FOTER AND FRENZIED ORTHODOXY :— 
What a stir Prof. Foster’s little book has already made, 
among Chicago's bullet headed orthodox preachers. 
‘and it is not even a book yet, it is not off the press. What 
are these preachers afraid of? Do they not have faith in 
life, evolution, God, or whatever term we may employ to des- 
ignate that force in human society that constantly makes for 
righteousness ? 

Does not Archbishop Fallows and his retinue of smug fac- 
ed reactionaries understand the process by which the world 
arrives at truth, that is by publishing the thoughts of all 
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freely and thereby enabling humanity to discriminate against 
error? 

If Prof. Foster is wrong in his hypotheses, if the miracles 
are all true, if the observers in the Bible times were more 
accurate, more scientific and more to be depended upon than 
observers today, all that will be developed by free action 
and interaction of ideas. 

One would think that these preachers have their suspic- 
ions that the scheme of Christianity is full of faults and blow 
holes which it is to their interest to maintain, for surely, 
knowing how we have ascertained truth in the past they 
should be unafraid of anything Prof. Foster might write. 

But they do not seem to be even willing to let the world. 

compare his folly with their wisdom, his shallowness with 
their depth, his dullness with their brilliancy. 
_ Pshaw; gentlemen, get out into the air, take a few deep 
breaths stimulate your kindiness and toleration and be un- 
afraid, for in all this so-called orthodox warfare against com- 
mon sense the kindly and really christian men. and the men 
who have helped Christianity the most. have been the dis- 
senters and never the persecutors. 


DESIRE AS A FACTOR. 
(An Inspirational Desire) 


. “Learn the mystery of progression duly ; 
Do not call each glorious change decay ; 
But know we only hold our treasures truly 
When it seems as if they passed away.” 


With increasing knowledge of world conditions there is 
simultaneously a growing desire for improvement of those 
conditions, Not always will man to man say, “I have all | 
‘can do to attend to my own affairs — I cannot burden my- 
self with the affairs of other men.” 

Humanity today, with it’s unmentionable individual bur- 
dens, each person, family, sect, tribe or race, going it’s own 
way, indifferent to other men’s ways, is like a party of tour- 
ists on a mountain side, each making a path for himself 
and alone climbing it. Indifference ceases when it is real- 
ized that to come into perfect understanding and work togeth- 
er for a common end is to do away with individual burdens 
entirely. Other men’s affairs become our affairs when it is 
seen that by organization and economy of forces means are 
provided by which all may travel in ease and comfort to 
the mountain top, rather than that the top never be reached 
and the many improvised paths be strewn with blood from 
sore and bleeding feet. We have marked out many paths, but 
these paths are being deserted and the stragglers are getting 
together to think and plan and work for some more intelli- 
gent menas of advancement for the race than by the slow and 
painful process of individual and self direction. 

Concentration upon individual interests and desires to the 
neglect of all consideration of racial interests and desires, is 
a prevailing, fundamental error. It is evidence of our child- 
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ishness as well as a reflection upon the economic conditions 
which seem to make it impossible to have any other desires 
than exclusively personal and individual ones. The first pre- 
sentation to the mind of individual and personal interests as 
involving racial and humanitarian considerations, is much 
the same in it’s effect upon the mind as the first thought of 
family and community obligations to the mind of the child 
still busy with it’s dolls and playhouse games. We need not 
intrude upon the unconsciousness of the child. We naturally 
defer calling it’s attention to other considerations than it’s 
own personal interests and pleasures, as long as possible. 

But the time inevitably comes when the impersonal, high- 
er intelligence of the child desires to express itself, when 
rag. mild Wee the interests of others be- 
comes it’s interests, and 
their pleasures it’s pleas- 
sur; when it’s individual 
and personal affairs be- 
come secondary to those 
of the group or family to 
which it belongs, and 
dolls and playhouses are 
no longer real and vital. 
The child having become 
conscious of greater re- 
sponsibilities and priv- 
ileges than ever before 
known, ceases to be an ir- 
responsible child and 
finds it’s inspiration at 
once in a new viewpoint 
and in the exercise of 

ee newly acquired faculties 

Grace Moore. and functions. Losing 

active consciousness of 

it’s personal interests and desires in the greater desire to be of 

the highest possible service to those who need it’s co-operation 

and with whom it recognizes a higher kinship than with it’s 

playmates of the school-house, it finds itself—finds it’s mission 
an d purpose and joy in life. 

So it is with us larger children as we begin to see through 
the “windows of the soul” some faint glimmerings of our 
racial obligations and possibilities. For a moment we are 
aghast at the mere mention of such a thing as racial duties. 
Have we not duties enough? Why any other relationships 
than those of family, friend or neighbor? Why burden our 
minds with other conditions than those which immediately 
effect ourselves or our own little group or kind? It would 
seem as if God could take care of His big family of children— 
why should we have any responsibility? Is it not sufficient 
that we preach, pray and sing of “how sweet it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity?” May we not consistently go on 
singing unity and practising disunity ? 
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No. There is a point in the evolution of the human soul 
when it becomes conscious of its racial relationships and ob- 
ligations, precisely as the child at a particular period in it’s 
development, becomes conscious of it’s obligations to father 
and mother, family and friends. God alone doesn’t provide for 
father and mother in their old age. If they have not a nest 
egg convenient or an unselfish grown up child to lean upon, 
they go to the poor house or the old peoples’ home. Many 
a prayer for escape from that humiliation, goes down in de- 
feat. Not necessarily because prayer is useless but because 
it is by men’s works, not by their prayers that they shall be 
known. The social system under which they live is the test 
of their intelligence and humanity, not the grandeur of their. 
institutions, beliefs. forms or ceremonies. 


We are waking up to the profound truth of our essential 
relationship with all human beings and of our responsibility 
to them. To be sure we are startled by the first realization 
that as individuals we are either a help or a hindrance to the 
entire human race. That our viewpoint and our everyday 
thoughts and conduct have power to either accelerate or re- 
tard a human world movement, is indeed overwhelming to 
the mind accustomed only to the personal and material 
equation. 

But we are beginning to feel this responsibility, whether 
we would or no. There never was a time when personal sac- 
rifices in the interests of the many, were so imperiously re- 
quired as in this day of unmentionable greed and corruption, 
and corresponding misery. The rank materialism of this age 
calls for “soldiers of the common good.” We have them 
in the persons of the immortal Tolstoy, Henry George and 
Maxim Gorky, and in John Mitchell, Tom Lawson, Tom 
Johnson, Tom Watson and hosts of other Toms and Johns, 
soon to, be heard from. No one can be blind to the rapidly 
increasing rank and file of soldiers for the good of all human 
beings equally. as opposed to the perpetuation of any form 
of government or any institution, religion, race, tradition 
or what not, opposed to that good. 

The searchlight of modern science, revealing the deeper 
psychological truths of the human, evolutionary relationship 
of men and races of men, the understanding of thought trans- 
ference and the realization of the wonderful power of mind 
over matter, have opened to us a new world—a world of 
possibilities for immeasurable good or ill to every living crea- 
ture. 

To those of us who have not only perceived intellectually 
the mighty truth of the inseparability and essential oneness. 
of all mankind, but who have felt it’s power, life has never 
been the same as when we were little children dallying with 
our individual beliefs, hobbies and fancies. We wonder that 
we fed so long on the games and artificialities originated 
by the personal consciousness. How was it that we were 
satisfied? It was only that we had not awakened to the 
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truth of the unity and interdependence of all created beings, 
and of our higher relationships and responsibilities. We 
thought that we could go on. playing, preaching and pre- 
tending, and somehow God would do the rest. We did not 
feel it our duty to inform ourselves of the problems concern- 
ing the well being and future progress of the race. . That 
“one-half the world does not know how the other half lives,” 
and all the time opulence and greed living next door to 
poverty and despair, did not then seem to us ridiculous as it 
does now. In those days of our idiotic contentment we 
fooked askance at the person who suggested the study of 
social and economic problems as being more to the point 
than studies in Euclid or Trigonometry. Questions necessi- 
tated by our growing civilization, or what we are pleased 
to call our civilization, did not then bother us. What did we 
care about the political or the industrial situation—we were 
not persons whom the shoe pinched. Increasing unhappi- 
ness in the marriage relation did not impress us as one of 
the signs of the times. to be studied with intelligence, dili- 
gence and care. We regretted that little children should be 
sacrificed in the factories that we might have more changes 
of underwear at twenty-five cents the piece, but that by 
our mental attitude of silent or thougthless acquiescence we 
lent force and perpetuation to so great a wrong, did not 
come fully to our realization. We were not truly cognizant 
of the fact that the trend of the individual mind for or 
against the natural law of brotherhood, marks that indi- 
vidual as either a friend or an enemy of human progress. 
We were irresponsible children then playing at hide and 
seek. 

But now all is changed. The door has opened to a life 
broader and higher than any before conceived of. We have 
found ourselves—found our greater intelligence, our higher 
relationships and our diviner possibilities. 

We still do some preaching and pretending, from force 
of habit, and occasionally play at our old childhood games, 
but those are listed among our incidental occupations now, 
they are not the basis or the business of life. Our business 
now is to serve. The service we render may be ever so hum- 
ble—we may have the same homely tasks to perform that 
we always had, and our contribution toward bettering world 
conditions be nothing more than an effort to smile, but with 
light on the path. as knowledge of the Law of Brotherhood 
brings to it, the most commonplace duties and situations as- 
sume equal dignity and importance with the uncommon. 
Imbued with the Spirit of Life Universal and in an attitude 
of receptivity to “each glorious change” of which the poet 
wrote, we are able to “learn the mystery of progression 
duly,” some new, inspiring revelation coming to us each day, 
and our hold upon the treasures with which we parted, 
stronger and more enduring than ever before. Conditions 
however oppressive, have not weight to bear us down, for 
are we not “Sodliers of the Common Good?” 
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The Tyranny of Family Love. 


By Hugh O. Pentecost. 


Love, in its true form 
the most powerful and 
beautiful thing in the 
world, under certain con- 
ditions is the most ruin- 
ous to happiness and 
character. 

For many years I have 
been observing with sad 
amazement the destroy- 
ing tendency of what is 
commonly called love. J 
have seen men’s and wom- 
ens health destroyed, 
beautiful girls trans- 
formed into haggard 
women, brave young men 
changed into broken- 
spirited wretches. by what 

HUGH C. PENTECOST. passes current under ths 

: name -of love. I have 

seen parents wear themselves out and children fret themselves 

away on the altar of love. I have seen husbands and wives 

miss the joy of life by loving each other, and I have seen 
people save themselves by merely ceasing to love each other. 

The explanation is that, with few exceptions, there are 
but two classes of people, viz: Masters and slaves, (the same 
person is often one and the other by turns), and this relation 
spoils everything. 

Most persons are willing to be masters. But it is terrible 
to be a master; utterly ruinous to the character; worse for 
oneself than to be a slave. It is possible for a slave to 
develop a lovable character, but not for a master. 

Masters are comparatively few, but they are strong, 
coarse-natured and strong, and they rule the world—in the 
state, church, army, business and home. They love power. 
They like to control the lives of others; generally, as they 
think, for the good of the controlled. In a sense, they are, 
themselves, enslaved by their slaves, terribly enslaved, but, 
in a way, they live their lives, imposing their lives on others. 

Slaves are different. They permit others to shape their 
lives for them. This is the curse of slavery; not toil nor 
poverty. It is this most awful treason to oneself. 

I shall speak only of the master and slave relation in the 
family. In a family the coarsest personality rules. Some- 
times this is the father. Oftener it is the mother. Occa- 
sionally it is one of the children. But I am concerned to 
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show this rulership and submission only on account of love, 
or what is called love. 

Consider the mother who loves her children. She thinks 
they cannot get on without her controlling care. They know 
they can. They know she is a hindrance to them. But they 
love her, and so they submit to her. She does not want her 
boys to leave home, and they submit. Many a boy’s career 
has been ruined because his mother loved him and he loved 
her too much to rebel and go his own way.. If his mother 
had hated him and he her they could not have done each other 
so much harm. 

The loving mother wants to pick out husbands and wives 
for her children. There is many an unhappy old maid, and 
many an unhappy marriage because a loving daughter could 
not hurt a loving mother’s feelings. Had the mother been 
the daughter’s bitterest enemy she could not have plunged 
her into more profound misery. 

This is why there are so many commonplace people in the 
world. Loving children grow up in the likeness and image 
of their loving parents, instead of asserting themselves. and 
so achieving variety, individuality. 

All this is true of husbands and wives. They love each 
other into similarity, and so destroy each other. The two 
become one; “two souls with but a single thought, two 
héarts that beat as one’; intellectual. moral and spiritual 
Siamese twins, and so become commonplace and uninterest- 
ing to` themselves and others. Marriage becomes a com- 
promise, a stupidity, a loving compact of death; the death 
of two individuals; the finer slave being generally merged 
in the coarser master or mistress, not without loss to the 
dominating one, who becomes the slave of the slave. 

All this is the reverse of what might be, should ideals 
of love change. Parents should not want to do so much 
for their children; should fear, more than anything else, to 
dominate them. OQ, parent, one like you is enough! Parents 
should do nothing for their children except to assist them 
in the development of themselves in their own way. 

Children should not submit to their parents. They be- 
long to a new generation in a new world of different con- 
ditions, different ideals. needing a different sort of inhabi- 
tants. If parents truly loved their children they would re- 
joice in their disobedience, their insubordination, their in- 
sistence on themselves, their non-conformity to the parental 
will, The crowning virtue of Jesus was that he refused to 
be controlled by his mother. “Woman what have I to do 
with thee?” A text that no preacher selects. “Wish ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s business?” Better still 
if, “Wist ye not that I must be about my own business?” 

Husbands and wives should neither control nor submit. 
They should be free comrades. Each the owner of himself, 
herself; living his life, her life completely, with regard for 
the other, but not dominated by the other. 

Thus would there be a new kind of love. Instead of a 
love that enslaves, a love that sets free. 
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On Rights. 


By Herman Kuehn. 


Let’s go a bit further 
in our ‘discussion of 
“Rights.” When we gath- 
er a bucket of rain-water 
from the clouds we do 
not assert a right to the 
clouds. When we take fish 
from the water we do not 
proclaim our right to the 
sea, the stream or the 
pond. But when we gath- 
er the fruits of the soil we 
straightway register a ti- 
tle to the land, request- 
ing that “all men know 
by these presents” that 
we have a right to it. 

Perhaps some analyti- 
i Be E cal philosopher’ will 
HERMAN KUEHN. “write a book” one of 

these days to tell us why 
there is this difference between our views to the rights we ac- 
quire to land as compared to our attitude toward the water 
and the air. Perhaps there have been libraries already writ- 
ten on this topic. I know so little about philosophy and 
books. But perhaps my guess may be quite as cogent as the 
philosopher’s homily. I guess that the principle of royalty is 
involved. The king does not claim any rights to the ocean, 
the clouds or the air—not directly, though by indirection he 
claims pretty much everything in and out o’ sight.* I guess 
that in the inmost instinct of man there is a recognition that 
“the divine right of kings” is a humbug; and an impulse to call 
the bluff as far as it is safe. If the king “grants” his sub- 
jects the “right” to a title to land on which a certain amount 
of labor has been expended, the subject accepts the grant 
without realizing that his acceptance of it has deadened one 
of the primal instincts of human nature. Having accepted 
the grant he is thereafter dominated by the belief that roy- 
alty and divinity are pretty much one thing. 

As the king makes no grants of air and clouds and sea the 
stthject does not expect to establish any rights to those ele- 
mental forces. So when he takes a fish from the ocean he 
does not set up a claim to any right to the ocean, nor does 
he demand recognition of his right to the fish. It’s the fish 
he wants, regardless of any right to it. But the king’s emis- 
sary comes along and wants a part of the catch for the royal 
table, say one fish out of each dozen for his majesty. Here 
a new concept is created. Where before he was satisfied 
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with the catch and did not care a rap for any rights to it, he 
now conceives that after the king has asserted a “right” to 
a rake-off, the fisher has a “right” to the remainder. The 
thought of any “rights” in the premises was born of aggres- 
sion; of the king’s claim of some “rights” to a part of the 
product. And every idea of “rights” has at its base an 
admission of the “divine rights of the king.” No matter how 
democratic may be the impulse of any man, if he be acquies- 
cent to the belief in “rights” he is a royalist to that extent. 
The democracy inherent in such a man is overlaid by the 
superstition that “rights” must be natural because the king 
is a divine institution, and can do no wrong. 

Our claims of the “right” to own the earth or any part of 
it are a denial of the instinct of human solidarity. Human 
beings, unaffected by the belief in royalty, would naturally 
associate. In such natural association no one would think of 
Tights to his product, because there would be no one who 
would assert a right to divorce the producer from his product. 
But society based on the doctrine of the “divine right of the 
king” is no longer natural. An artificial concept has arisen 
that undermines naturalness. 

And it is not alone the beneficiaries of the institutions 
which Royalty engenders who defend these institutions. The 
victims of royalty are, indeed, the most sturdy proponents of 
crown and sceptre and kingly power.* The doctrine of rights 
having corrupted or deadened the primal instinct of man to- 
ward Liberty, it leaves its trail in the willingness of its vic- 
tims to acquiesce in their spoliation, each animated by the 

‘ hope that some day he, too, may acquire “rights.” 

The path of social evolution is from despotism toward 
Liberty. Each approach toward greater freedom of the indi- 
vidual is marked by the dethronement of a king, or the cur- 
tailment of kingly prerogatives. But there is no possibility 
of freedom so long as any vestige remains of acquiescence in 
Royalty of any kind. And wherever there is a claim of 
“rights” one need not look far to find that it is buttressed 
upon the institution of Royalty. 

I find no fault with royalty or despotism. Doubtless the 
experience of the race has required all the oppression that it 
has encountered. And while we are nearer to Liberty than 
ever before—because the King idea is weakening—I doubt 
not that what residue of Royalty still persists is necessary 
for still further experience. 

But it may be timely for us to have our laugh at the dear, 
good, large-hearted people who see much evil at work in 
the universe. and who are interested in a thousand projects to 
overthrow the iniquity of which they complain. Yes, “it is 
to laugh” that these uncheerful reformers cannot understand 
that no scheme of social betterment can ever accomplish 
anv useful purpose so long as the principle of Royalty is 
acknowledged. And I repeat that no concept of “rights” 
is thinkable that is not founded in roval grants. 

We cannot have both Liberty and the King. Whether 
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the king be Nero,or Demos, it is impossible to conserve social 
tranquillity and well-being by any denial of Liberty. 

When we “enjoyed” royalty in all its candor we looked 
to the king always to keep us in proper restraint. Now that 
we have Royalty by indirection, we aim to keep each other 
virtuous and prosperous by making laws against our inter- 
ests. All schools of reformers seem to be agreed that their 
particular brands of wisdom may be trusted to make just 
the right sort of compulsory enactments. Scarcely ever do 
we hear a voice raised for Liberty, and then we want to 
strangle it. 

Jack London tells us that ten million “free and brave” 
Americans are in a state of semi-starvation. The inference 
he seems to draw is that these and others in similar if less 
sorry plight are deprived of their “rights” and that another 
class of human being is enjoving the “rights” of the despoil- 
ed. Net so. These victims are all suffering from a belief in 
“rights.” When they, and others who have not vet felt the 
pinch so keenly, learn that “rights” are simply relics of the 
superstition that “the king can do no wrong” there will, be 
betterment ;—not until then. 

The king can do no right. The king idea, however ad- 
ministered, whether by a barbaric monarch in royal purple, 
or an “in for four years with privilege cf four more” presi- 
‘dent, or an oligarchy of lend Lords or land Lords, is a pesti- 
lential myth that is bound to work havoc as long as it per- 
sists. 

When a few of the people (five per centum would serve) 
understand that the producer of things needs no rights to the 
source of the raw material from which he produces things, 
but has all the protection he requires for the free enjovment 
of his product when no one can claim a validated “right” to 
disposses him of his product, then the “Rights” superstition 
will collapse. For with the downfall of the superstition that 
royal grants to land are deserving of any respect, the lend 
Lord (the mightiest vampire of all,) will be shorn of his pow- 
er, and Labor will at length assume the dignity of enjoving 
its full product. There can never be dignity to Labor short 
of that consummation.* e 

The Rights of land-owning, and the Rights conferred upon 
the controllers of our media of exchange are only a few of 
the “rights” which afflict us. But the lesser will vanish with 
the greater. 

Nor will it require an armed revolution, or any majority 
show of power at the polls, to let the wind out of the swol- 
len bag of humbug that makes the doctrine of Rights look 
so formidable. Any day a hearty laugh will bring the walls 
of that Jericho level with the plain. 

What a laugh our posterity an hundred vears hence 
will have at the expense of this boasted “civilization” of ours, 
with all its smug pretences of loving Liberty! Liberty con- 
joined to a belief in “rights” is truly an amusing absurdity, 
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none the less ridiculous because of its tragedies. Truly it 
would seem that tragedy must precede the laughing stage. 
There is a deeper side to this question than the economic. 
Call it the religious side, if you like. Yet, to my notion, it 
is even more important and more practical than the indus- 
trial phases of it. Perhaps TO-MORROW will grant me 
space for a discussion of that viewpoint in a future issue. 


THE ETERNAL NISUS. 
By Vivian MORDAUNT. 


To seek and to find not, 
To fight and to lese,— 
Who follows God's mandate 
Must follow not choose. 


The goal ever backward 
Moves as we advance, 
The foe ever baffles 
The point of the lance. 


The height that seems highest 
Is easiest won, 

The toil that is humblest 
Is greatest, when done. 


The pleasures we cherish 
Are surest to pall- 

The bloom that is rarest 
The first is to fall! 


This life is a riddle— 
Its answer, who knows? 
The Fruit that man reaps is 
The Seed that he sows. 


The race is divided 
By land, sea, and clime,— 
Yet ever the world-heart 
Pulsates to one time. 


An infinite Power 
From infinite Source 
The universe drives through 
An infinite course. 


A blessing disguised 

God gives to the whole-— 
The spirit of unrest 

He sets on the Soul. 


Owing to a strenuous demand, the fine pictures of Lincoln, Franklin, 
Whitman and Ruskin that have adorned our Magazine covers, have been 
handsomely mounted with a mat for framing. Any of these will be sent 
together with a sample copv of “To-Morrow MacazINne” on receipt of 
twentyfive cents. 
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The History of Human Marriage. 
By Lida Parce Robinson. 
Part II—The Development of the Family. 


It conveys no reproach 
to say that interest led pre- 
historic fathers to identify 
themselves with their off- 
spring and the mothers of 
their offspring. Interest 
has led man to do every 
rational thing that he has 
ever done; and it is only 
after a custom has become 
established by interest that 
ideas of morality grow up 
around it. So long as wo- 
man was able to protect 
and feed herself and fam- 
ily, man’s irresponsibility 
involved no immorality. 
To this point man’s posi- 
tion was that of a male or- 
glanism, only. His human 

Lipa Parce ROBINSON. value began to appear 
when responsibility developed upon him and he rose to meet 
it. And only after man’s responsibility became a race habit 
did it become a matter of morality. 

The forces at work for the development of the family, 
that is, for dividing the tribe up into smaller tonsanguineous 
groups, were, in the order of their operation: the domestica- 
tion of fire, the development of what we will call religious 
ideas, and industrial evolution. The second may not seem 
to the modern mind, to be in the nature of interest; but 
to the savage of that age, it was a matter of the most in- 
tense selfish interest. His religious concepts were in no 
way associated with morality; but were entirely the out- 
growth of fear. 

The domestication of fire acted powerfully in ie forming 
of social habits. The agencies of maternity and the care of 
young children pointed woman out inevitably, as the one to 
keep the fire burning on the stone, while the man went afleld 
for food; or invented gods; or attacked his neighbors. A 
place where fire was constantly kept alive, for warmth and 
for cooking, tended toward permanency, and'personal posses- 
sion on the part of a woman and her family. After the child 
of a union was somewhat grown, and the varietist instinct 
in the man prompted him to wander or to stay out o’-nights, 
the fire on the stone was ever a lure to him to return, especi- 
ally if the nights were chilly or wet, and these tendencies, at 
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work through many generations, at length formed habits that 
completely changed the social organization, quite without any 
purpose or plan on the part of man himself. 


The preparation of portions of food at different fires would 
tend to break up communal groups into smaller consanguin- 
eous groups. And numerous cases are recorded where social 
organization of tribes under observation, is at that point 
of transition, wherein all stores are produced and held in com- 
mon by the tribe; but are consumed by smaller, separate fam- 
ily groups. 

This family group consisted of a woman and her husband 
rand children, her daughter’s children, her younger sisters and 
their children. This form of family organization is known as 
the matriarchate; and prevailed until the possession of prop- 
erty became the ruling passion of the race. 


From the beginning, Man was at the mercy of two sets of 
foes: his animate enemies, against whom he was able to pro- 
tect himself, for the most part, and the forces of nature, in- 
scrutable to him in their operation and against which he 
could protect himself but feebly. He did not classify these 
different kinds of foes very clearly; and he tried to protect 
himself from the latter in the same ways that were efficacious 
with the former. We find the savage building fires, to scare 
away wild beasts and evil spirits. He made abominable 
rackets to drive off his animal foes and to disperse the ene- 
mies of the sun, in times of eclipse. And thus one set of 
“religious” ideas and practices came into being.. Then his 
departed friends or foes came to him in his dreams; and he 
believed the dream was the real personal presence of the 
dead. So the idea of a life after death and of spiritual entites, 
was natural to him. The union of these two sets of ideas 
gave birth to ancestor worship among almost all savage 
peoples. 


The dead who appeared in dreams seemed to have taken 
on a fearsome sort of elusiveness and to have acquired certain 
eccentricities of conduct. Moreover, who but the dead made 
the lightning to flash and the storms descend? Who but 
they control all those dread disturbances in nature, against 
which the living were so helpless? Plainly, the dead must be 
conciliated. And the most likely way to accomplish this end 
lay in providing for the material wants of the departed. There 
is little evidence of strong personal affection among primitive 
peoples, but such affection as there was would have re- 
enforced the dictates of diplomacy, and served to establish 
those rites which mark ancestor worship, the world over. 


It was believed to be necessary for the well-being of the 
dead that they be provided with food and such equipage as 
they had been taccustomed to in life; and it was hoped that a 
liberal provision for the wants of those starting on the journey 
through the unknown, would facilitate their departure from 
this “sphere of influence;’ and would also secure a “friend 
at court” for the survivors. Thus fathers were moved to 
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identify themselves with their children as the most likely 
persons with whom to share these mutual advantages. 

The division of labor under the communal organization of 
society was not unnatural, nor, probably, unfair. But in 
the course of many generations it led to the one-sided devel- 
opment of character of both sexes. The chase possessed a 
strong element of sport; and that warfare which was the 
normal state of savage tribes, induced a habit of personal ag- 
gressiveness, in strong contrast to those habits of constant 
watchfulness and frequent denial of personal comfort and 
needs, which motherhood under savage conditions must nec- 
essarily entail. l 

As population increased, the supplies of food not only 
became scarce but the competition between different tribes 
for the possession of the sources of supply became more 
acute; so that the character of the occupation’ of the males 
gradutally changed. The chase occupied ever less time, and 
the warfare of competition became more constant. 

As food from natural sources failed, the beginnings of 
agriculture appeared, and of grazing also. As these labors 
must have been confined to the safe inner circle of the home 
grounds, they not unnaturally, fell to the lot of the women 
and the children. As time went on, the chase ceased to 
yield any considerable part of the food supply, and that de- 
ficinency was met by the ever increasing product of do- 
mestic labor. When labor began to be applied for the pro- 
duction of supplies, the women took small plats of the com- 
mon ground for tillage, or certain animals for care; and so 
the nature of artificial production of supplies tended toward 
individual possession of the ground, and continued possession 
came to be recognized as ownership; but ownership of ground 
was regarded simply as a duty to produce. It was a means 
of enslavement, up to the time when products acquired an 
exchange value. But though the tendency of industry which 
created stores was toward family ownership, the necessity 
for communal defence stayed that tendency till the point was 
reached where goods acquired an exchange value; which 
meant power to the owner. 

And so it came about that women, with the help of the 
children, were doing all of the productive work of the race. 
By the force of habit it was considered proper that women 
should do all the work, and that men should only fight. Still, 
woman’s position, while being one of hardship, was not with- 
out dignity, so long tas the matriarchate prevailed. 

But at last a point was reached where a surplus of goads 
was produced; and in time men Icarned that trade was a 
more satisfactory means of intercourse between tribes than 
war. At this point there was a peculiar situation, and one 
not to be endured by men, endowed by the habit of warfare 
with the means of overthrowing it. It was the men of a tribe 
who came in contact with other tribes, their most useful 
means of association was barter and trade: and the com: 
modities belonged to those who produced them :—the women. 
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The possession of commodities had become & means of world- 
power; and the commodities were controlled by that ele- 
ment of society that had no world-connections. Their ac- 
tivities, their habits, their traditions were domestic, and un- 
fitted them for larger relationships. Indeed, domesticity had 
come to be morality for them, with all the power of social 
custom to sustain it,—they were in possession of something 
which had become an object of envy, not only to other tribes, 
but to the men of their own. If the tribal stores were at- 
tacked by another tribe, the men defended them; then, if they 
wanted to barter these same stores, they were in some meas- 
ure controlled by the women who produced them, and owned 
the ground whereon they were produced. All this need not 
have been unendurable to people of evenly developed char- 
acter; but to a class whose business was that of aggression 
and defence; of bluffing, blustering, and if need be, fighting; 
it was a condition not to be endured. 

And so a time of revolution came. It may have been 
gradual and peaceful, or it may have been sudden and violent. 
It probably differed more or less, in different tribes, accord- 
ing to temperament and environment. 


Mr. Paul LaFargue is of the opinion that it was a definite, 
caeganized act, on the part of the men, whereby they took 
over possession of all the tools and the products of labor, and 
took the headship of families into their own hands, trans- 
mitting the property to sons instead of daughters. This 
would have had the effect of making permanent the family 
relationships of men, and of establishing polygamy, as we 
shall hereafter see. 


It is useless to say that some means could have been found 
whereby the just claims of both men and women,—both pro- 
ducers and defenders, of the common wealth might have 
been protected. We can only try to understand the facts, by 
recognizing that the two sexes had been “growing apart” for 
centuries. Each sex had been cultivating just those qualities 
that, in the other, had been atrophying by disuse. The sole 
business of men had come to consist in taking whatever they 
could get away with from other tribes, and keeping all they 
could get, That of the women, in producing for the needs of 
all, and caring for all. Heretofore, the men had restricted 
their aggressions to the men of other tribes; but now they 
attacked the women of their own tribes. Thus woman’s 
industry and devotion were the cause of her downfall in two 
ways: they created values which men coveted, and they 
deprived her of those qualities of chtaracter necessary to her 
celf~lefence. 


It would seem as if wonmn’s degredation, and man’s com- 
parative exaltation were now complete; but we shall see later 
on that they were not. Her chains were forged and riveted; 
it remained for a farther evolution to double-rivet them. 

But it must not be supposed that the old habit of ac- 
cording women «a certain limited respect, disappeared at once. 
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The remains of her dignity, under the matriarchate, clung to 
favored members of her sex, during subsequent phases of 
social evolution. 

The central fact of woman’s enslavement had been grow- 
ing for long. It was only the form and recognition of it that 
came more or less suddenly. Man now took over the tools 
of her labor, and its product; and her dignity as mother of 
the race was made to disappear, before the power of man, 
as the possessor of the wealth of the race. Only the labor 
of feeding the race was Ieft to her. 

Thus the revolution was complete. The Patriarchate was 
established and its conditions were fixed. 


(To be continued in April.) 


TO PHILO. 
Ry W. (H. A.) Moore. 


Good morrow Philo, Jad, my hand, 
Good morrow, 

What right hast thou to own a tear, 

Thy day is yet a dawning light, 

No tears for thine, they're of the night; 

They bring the shadows from the land 
Of sorrow, 

Cease sighing, Philo, lad, my bry, 
Cease sighing. 

Canst hear the flowers sigh my lad? 

Didst ever hear of sunbeams sad? 

Thy love must find a waking rose 

Before thy day doth seek its close 

And if it can't, my lad, there's joy 
Indying. 


nts In dying Philo, lad, my son, 
In dying. 
The rose oft bows its blushing head 
To kiss the morning's fragrant dead, 
Then turns unto the sun its face 
In calm, full glow of Ged's sweet grace-— 
The night is day when life is done 


Its sighing. 


The Spencer-Whitman Center, 2238 Calumet Ave, Chicago—a 
RATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT, devoted to the intensified process of 
CHARACTER CULTURE through the medium of right association and 
environment. Des $12.00 a year, $3.00 a quarter. 


Sugar Beets and Beet Sugar. 
By R. J. Trumbell. 


But yesterday you looked to the Plantations of the South, 
to Cuba, Hawaii, or Mexico to grow the cain from which to 
extract our sugar, but tomorrow your coffee shall be sweet- 
ened from the succulent home grown sugar beet, 

Few realize that in 1903 the World’s product of sugar from 
beets amounted to 6,000,000 tons, whereas the total product of 
cane sugar was 4,300,000 tons, these figures not only indicating 
the vastly larger amount of sugar made from beets, but indi- 
cating, also, the mighty advance of the beet sugar industry. 

Prior to 1888 the reverse was true, but in that year the 
world's products from these two sources of sugar supply were 
about even, viz., about 2,500,000 tons each, but the consump- 
tion having increased mightily during the past cighteen years, 


HARVESTING Sucar Beers Nov., 1905. A SCENE AT GARDEN City, KANSAS. 


very largely due to its introduction into manufacturing and 
industrials, it will be seen that the total consumption of sugar 
has been doubled during that period. 

The famous sugar beet is not like the others of our garden, 
it is, in fact, a good table food, is never made into sour 
pickels, but is cooked more like turnips and sometimes made 
into sweet pickles. They range in weight from two to twenty 
pounds, and contain from ten to twenty-five per cent saccha- 
tine. The process of extraction is extensive and requires very 
elaborate machinery in order to produce the sugar in the 
1a9st economical way. In a first class factory it requires 
twenty-four hours from the time the beets start into the 
slicer until it ts passed out in the form of finished sugar and 
put up in sacks ready for shipment. 

All the facts and figures given are correct according with 
report of government agents appointed to look into the beet 
sugar industry, and their records have been carefully kept 
since the beginning. 

Even up to ten years ago while we were producing nearly 
all other articles needed for our table, it is seen that we 
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were importing more than $100,000,000 worth of sugar annu- 
ally, and this being an agricultural product and ours an agri- 
cultural country, the defect in the adjustment of our ‘affairs 
soon became understood, and thus the growing of the beet 
and its manufacture into sugar was the outgrowth of a nat- 
ural demand. 

Not only has the beet industry appealed to intelligent agri- 
culturists as one to especially promote the advantage of ro- 
tation of crops, but it was found to increase the fertility of the 
soil and lend a better balanced production of live stock, 
grain and forage, , 

The former importation of so large an amount of sugar 
w'as, of course, a failure to realize and utilize our natural ad- 


A 20-ACRE FIELD oF SuGAR Beets IN GRANADA, CoLorADo, WuicH Har- 
VESTED 2714 Tons PER ACRE IN 1905. 


vantages, and this accounts for the very strong reaction when 
once the sugar industry was properly set in motion. Once 
American ingenuity and industry applied itself to sugar beet 
growing our product forthwith began to show an unusually 
high sugar content far exceeding the diminished production 
of European growers, and these facts supplemented by sev- 
eral seasons of exceedingly good crops with an ever increasing 
tendency towards higher and steady prices, have all added 
their due quota to the cause for the marvelous increase in this 
industry. 

Beet sugar has come to stay. It is now established tas a 
permanent industry, but we are still a long way from produc- 
ing all we are able to consume. 

There are now factories in thirteen states, five in which 
irrigation is used to grow the beets and eight which depend 
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` 
upon natural rain fall; the irrigation states, however, are the 
ones that are building all the new factories, the conditions be- 
ing more favorable for them on account of not being obliged 
to depend upon the fickleness of weather for rain. 

Sugar beets are most successfully raised west of the one 
hundredth meridian, on account of the soil being better 
adapted to it, and on account of the perpetual sunshine of the 
semi-arid region being the essential feature of the climate 
which puts the sugar into the beet. It takes sunshine to 
make sugar, and rain when it is not needed, is a detriment. 

Surprising as it may seem, there are not so very many 
more places in the country where sugar beets can be success- 
fully raised. The arid irrigation districts in our country are 
limited, and these areas are getting less each year. 

It may be interesting to say a few words as to the profit 
to be made in the sugar beet industry, and ‘as to how the 
farmer goes about his work in order to secure the best results. 


To grow sugar beets on a small acreage, a farmer with a 
couple of helpers can attend to the entire crop, but many 
of the more ambitious beet raisers prefer to go into the busi- 
ness on a large scale with an increased acreage. Ten to 
twelve acrts, in fact, is about all one man can attend to, but 
on some of the lands where the beet crop is a specialty, far- 
mers often have from thirty to fifty acres, and there are 
others with ample capital and experience who work from one 
hundred to-three hundred acres. The sugar factories contract 
to supply the labor necessary at the time of the thinning and 
topping. They have contracts with Japanese, Mexican and 
Indian labor who have been trained in this work, and charge 
by the tacre and not by the day. They go in gangs and 
board themselves, so their presence is not a hardship to the 
farmer’s family in the matter of preparing meals, etc. 

Five tons of beets will pay all the expense for each acre. 
Fifteen to forty tons are raised. Five dollars per ton is the 
average price, so we see that at the lowest estimate the far- 
mer makes a good profit. And in addition to this, for every 
five tons of beets the farmer sells the factory he gets back 
one ton of “pulp” which is the best stock food imaginable. He 
can also sell the tops of the beets at from three to five dol- 
lars per acre in the field, if he: does not have stock enough 
himself to eat them. A man can tend, as far as cultivation 
is concerned, as many acres as he can of corn. 

Like other crops, the ground should be put in good condi- 
tion before planting. the best results being secured by a 
thorough deep plowing in the fall; again in the spring, the 
ground should be carefully plowed or disked, harrowed, then 
marked off into rows eighteen to twenty inches apart. the 
seed drilled in with the ordinary beet drill. When the plants 
come up they will be from one to two inches apart, and later 
should be thinned, leaving them from eight to ten inches 
apart. 

The work of plowing, irrigating, harvesting, topping and 
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delivering to the station or factory is very simple, the plow- 
ing being done with cultivators, very similar to the ordinary 
corn cultivator. Irrigation is very simple and is child’s play 
yo far as the work is concerned. Harvesting is done by a 
plow made for the purpose, and “topping” is done by hand 
by the laborers hired for the purpose, and referred to above. 
The best results in the production of the sugar beet have 
been secured in the Valley of the Arkansas River in Eastern 
Colorado and Western Kansas. Farmers here have become 
rich from this crop alone. They raise other things, too, but 
the big money comes from the beets. One factory of ordinary 
size in a community will turn loose among the farmers about 
a half million dollars for beets raised on five thousand acres, 


Dumpinc Beets AT GRANADA, CoLorapo, DEC., 1905. 


Fully three-fourths of the amount is clear money to the far- 
mer, even if he has hired all the work done, he simply over- 
seeing the job. i 

The soil here seems peculiarly adapted to this product, 
and the sun always shines except at night, and the water 
is always ready for irrigation day or night. This section has 
access to the eastern markets, and strange as it may seem, 
the lands are still reasonable in price, as irrigation is a new 
thing in the district. 

There is such a “community of interest” between the fac- 
tory and the farmer that they might be termed partners in the 
enterprise. The factory is virtually interested in everything 
that pertains to the success or failure of the work on the farm. 
The factory must feel assured that the farmer is sufficiently 
paid to induce him to grow the crop. It is also deeply inter- 
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ested in the quality of beets the farmer grows. The very 
foundation of the factory’s success in sugar production is its 
supply of beets. Every factory is constructed to slice so 
many tons of beets per day, and continue the process for & 
certain number of days and nights. It is like a blast furnace, 
it cannot shut down without great loss. If the factory can 
secure a sufficient tonnage of beets to insure it a full campaign, 
(usually one hundred days) much has been accomplished to- 
wards its success. 

The farmer can get along without the factory, because he 
can raise other things, and if he cannot sell his beets he can 
feed them; but the factory cannot get along without the far- 
mer to raise the beets. Then again, in this Valley there are 
now three factories in operation, and three more that will be 
ready for the 1906 crop, and two or three others already ar- 
ranged for—and the farmer has competition that is keen for 
his product. 


WHISPERING WINDS OF LONG AGO. 
By Dr. H. G. GLover. 


O whispering winds of long ago, 

Blow soft, blow soft, and let me know as 
Once more the touch of your sweet kiss 

O’er-Jaden with the balm of bliss. 

Drift in, drift in across my soul 

In fragrance-laden waves, that roll 

And bear upon their billowy tide 

The cargoes of the Past, which ride 

In many a phantom ship, that bears 

The spicy drift-wood of the years. 


Blow down, blow down along the stretch 
Of Memory’s path, and let me catch 

The breath of flowers whose sweet perfume 
Is wafted from some long-lost June, 

Bear to my listening ear, the lilt 

Of birds on bloom-hung boughs a-tilt; 
Shake down the bird’s song and the bloom, 
And blending them in one sweet rune 

Of sound and color, let it flow 

A perfumed song from long ago. 


O Time! O wind of other years 

Blow balmy sweet, and brush the tears 
That gather on my trembling lids, 

In spite of stern resolve, which bids 

Me shut the door where Memory leads 
To visitas fair;—of bloom-strown meads, 
Of brighter days,—of happier years,— 
When thou and Laughter dried out tears; 
When life was but a rhyme of joy, 

And I,—a merry, Care-free boy. 
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Co-operation. 
By Viola Richardson. 


The world today is one vast miracle of man’e achieve- 
ments. Wherever we turn we find the results of his energy, 
his indomitable will, his persistence, his ingenuity. He has 
laid his hand upon the mighty forces of nature and learned 
to utilize them in the extension of his thought, so that he 
becomes a creator, filling the world with new expressions of 
force and law. Even the construction and manipulation of 
the simplest machine must take into account laws and forces 
which thread the universe from the tiny grain of sand at our 
feet to the remotest star, and only to the extent to which 
man allies himself with this universal law and order is his 
thought productive and effective. 

The flow of rivers, the dashing of waterfalls, the sprout- 
ing of grasses and budding of leaves and flowers, the ripen- 
ing of fruits and grains, the glory of autumn, the falling of 
leaves and their slow decay to become nourishment for other 
life forms, forests with their sweet and solemn music, clouds 
and rain and snow, the sun and moon and stars—running 
through all these we see a law so sure that it endures forever. 
so all enfolding that not the tiniest leaf that falls can escape 
from it, so compelling that man, though he defy every man- 
made law that has ever been formulated, must obey it. His 
obedience may be a blind obedience, but whether blindly or 
consciously, it is obedience none the less. 

Through the material universe we see one great har- 
mony—an interdependence that makes all things- necessary 
and inevitable in their time and place—each being a tone | in 
the universal song. 

To the savage who shaped his stone tarrow heads and 
wore skins for clothing ‘and kindled fire by striking flint or 
by rubbing pieces of wood together, the wondrous forces 
about him were hidden and he responded with hardly more 
consciousness of them than did the bird building its nest, 
or the deer stealing timidly through the forest seeking food 
and water; and the power he put forth was simply the power 
of the individual. Man today has his power multiplied many 
fold by his consciousness of some of nature's powers, and a 
knowledge of how to «ally himself with them. 

All the wonderful inventions by which work is simplified 
and facilitated in mines, in factories, on farms, in our wonder- 
ful and intricate systems of transportation and distribution, 
our methods of communication over long distances, even the 
modern home with its heat and light and water, are made 


possible by the utilizing of nature's forces in harmony With 


her laws.* 

We see, then, that in the world of nature, as distinguished 
from that of man, there is a universe of mutual helpfulness. 
law linked unto law, and form nourishing form, and that any 
single manifestation is the product of the co-operation of 
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many forces working through many channels. The violet 
is a child of sun and earth and wind rand rain, and other 
forms like itself lovingly nourish it, and it in turn nourishes 
that which is to follow. 

When we come to contemplate man as a conscious being, 
we find that the simplest accomplishment of his involves the 
use of some one or more of the invisible forces about him, 
and the forms through which nature manifests herself. As 
his achievements increase in complexity they involve not 
only the laws about him but the help of other men, so that 
at the present time we find that any single enterprise requires 
the assistance of many human beings to perfect it and any 
it out in completeness. 

Take any institution, and we find that from the very first 
moment of construction up to completion tand the doing of 
its work, it could not possibly be wrought out by any one 
man, but that on the contrary it has required the labor and 
thought of many men who have co-operated to the extent 
that the work of each supplemented the work of some other, 
each being thus aided and permitted to do his work. 

We find, then, that man comes under the law that the 
unconscious world about him does, and that human units in 
the exercise of their power must be mutually helpful, just as 
the wind and the rain and the sun and all forces help each 
other. 

But here is the paradox—that while men work together 
in the creation and maintenance of our institutions, (must 
in the very nature of things do so), they do not realize that 
they are working together for a common purpose.* Sub- 
consciously they co-operate in all the activities’ of life; but 
consciously they think and work as individuals, for purely 
personal ends. Even those who stand at the head of great 
institutions, planning and directing these creations wrought 
out of man’s thought and power acting in harmony with 
nature’s forces—even they do not comprehend the meaning of 
it all, nor realize how the union of individual power has 
wrought this great thing out and maintained it—that it is a 
result of co/operation which extends all along the line from 
the humblest worker to the highest official and that each 
and all are entitled to full returns. The unit works as an 
individual and sees only the little portion that passes through 
his own hands. Even the general utility of the great co: 
operation is not generally perceived, and becomes a purely 
incidental and accidental thing. 

The one thing upon which life and thought are centered 
is not how to find greater expression and make life’s horizon 
continually wider, nor how to supplement the work of others 
so as to increase the general welfare—but instead, the purpose 
of each individual is to so tap the institution as to divert to 
himself personally all the benefit he can. Those who work 
side by side for this great common purpose of which they 
lose sight, or rather, which they have never seen, contend 

*Write Editor To-Morrow for Cause and Cure. 
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with one another in the struggle to get, each for himself, the 
greatest benefit, even tat the expense of his fellow workers. 

Here and there society creates men who know how to so 
manipulate affairs as to divert the bulk of benefits into their 
own hands—and they become owners of houses and lands, 
food and clothing—all the things upon which human life and 
comfort depend—and with the ownership of these vast ma- 
terial things they draw to themselves power over the life 
of their fellow beings, whose labor helps to produce this 
material wealth. f 

The strongest active conscious force in human society to- 
day is this tendency to draw to self, irrespective of the general 
good, all one can of the goods and power of the earth. 

This spirit of competition has touched and tainted almost 
every emotion and impulse and relationship of human life. 
We call men great who have amassed to themselves immense 
wealth with its attendant power, and we define success in 
terms of Dollars.* 

There are great armies of men and women and children 
who spend almost the whole of their waking hours in a 
monotonous round of work, often in an atmosphere poisoned 
with chemicals and dust, that deadens and stupefies and stunts 
physical, mental and spiritual growths and whose homes are 
bare of even the ordinary necessities for comfort, cleanliness 
and health. i 

On the other hand there are men and women and children 
who live in the most exquisite comfort, feast on the finest 
foods, dress in the costliest fabrics, deny themselves no lux- 
ury, pleasure or service that money can buy, but they do not 
work. l 

Yet this world of ours has within it enough in the way 
of material to clothe and feed and shelter every man and 
woman and child—nature’s forces are so great that in using 
them intelligently man can create from the natural forms 
comforts and luxuries sufficient for all—and so prolific is 
nature, both in her forces and her forms, that man, laboring 
tintelligently need give only a few hours a day to the pro- 
duction of the things required for his needs, instead of spend- 
ing, as he now does, the whole of his waking hours in Labor 
that deadens his faculties and his sensibilities, consumes the 
whole of his life and energies and makes of him but little 
more than an animal. 

No thoughtful person can fail to see that there must be co- 
operation in order to carry on a single one of the activities 
of our present civilization—we see it on every hand, and we 
know that it extends throughout all activities. Nor can any 
thoughtful person doubt that the general good would be 
better served and the individual happiness and comfort in- 
creased many fold, if people co-operated consciously and in- 
telligently, and if co-operation extended not only to labor in 
production and distribution, but to the sharing in the produc- 
tion. 

In other words, when each individual is able to see him- 
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self as part of a great social organism and realize that by 
working in harmony with the other units of the mass he 
may increase both the individual happiness and the general 
welfare, the conditions of life would change from the ex- 
tremes of poverty and its sufferings on the one hand, and 
wealth and useless idleness on the other, to comfort and 
healthful occupation and restful relaxation for all, and the 
desire for inequality (special privilege). would disappear. 

People cannot be legislated into a realization of their 
true relationship—there is but one law by which the spirit 
of competition with all its heartlessness and inhumanity can 
be replaced by the spirit of co-operation, and this is the law 
of love. i 

It isa law that each must learn for himself, and in each 
_of us learning to live it lies the hope of the salvation of human 
kind from the intolerable burdens that weigh it down. It is 
an individual lesson with a universal application—to learn 
to live by the Law of Love—to live in the spirit of true Broth- 
erhood. We are forming a Nucleus of those who are prepared 
to live a life of love and service. Those interested will write 
to the Spencer-Whitman Center. 


KOBERT BURNS. 
Mar M. GLOVER. 
All hail to him, the great, the good! 
Whose matchless song was Brotherhood ! 


Al! hail to him! immortal youth! 
Whose song was for the Right and Truth! 


Yes, for the Right against the wrong, 
And for the weak crushed by the strong, 


And for the poor by Fate opprest, 
His song bespoke the Poet’s breast. 


All hail to him! whose song was sweet 
For those who fell before defeat; 


All hail to him! whose voice was dear 
To those who knew misfortune drear. 


God, Love and Liberty his song; 
Oh, how melodious and strong! 


Let every breast that beats with love 
For things below or things above, 


Give praise to him and laud his name, 
Immortal in his honest fame! 


FOUNTAIN PEN FREE. 
As announced on another page, when so ordered, those 
sending One Dollar for “To-Morrow” for one year will 
receive a fine fountain-pen free. 
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The Price of a Genteel Occupation. 
By Dr. G. Frank Lydston, 


The ambition to secure 
bread and butter earning 
positions in life in the oc- 
Lupations sumewhat snob- 
bishly designated as “gen- 
teel,” comprising clerical 
and professional positions, 
is rapidly adding a new 
and important factor in the 
causation of physical and 
moral degeneracy. The 
idea that manual labor and 
mechanical pursuits ` of 
various kinds are the very 
essence of nobility in bread 
winning is rapidly becom- 
ing only a tradition. The 
children of both the poorer 
and the great “middle 
class,""—speaking from the 
_ standpoint of material 
prosperity, — have come to consider the occupations of their 
fathers and mothers as essentially degrading. This growing 
prejudice of youth against manual labor and in favor of so- 
called genteel occupations is a deadly and insidious social and 
moral poison. The young man born of industrious, hard 
working parents scorns his father’s mechanical or day labor 
occupation and aspires to do something better. He has per- 
haps a smattering of education, merely enough to stimulate 
ambitions that he can never gratify. To him, work with the 
hands—honest labor—has no éeatures of dignity to commend 
it. The consequence is that he either makes a desperate ef- 
fort to qualify for the ranks of the already overcrowded pro- 
fessions or enters some clerical occupation, in which his 
chances in the battle of life are much less brilliant than his 
father’s, whose occupation, while from the standpoint of the 
snob, less genteel, was far more productive of material re- 
sults. The father, perhtaps, has been able to give his family 
modest comforts and perhaps a few luxuries in life, to which 
the family of the would-be genteel son, should he be so mis- 
guided as to marry and raise a family, is likely to be strang- 
ers.* 

The daughter of the mechanic or other wage worker sees 
nothing respectable or ennobling in the use of the broom, 
the mop and the washboard, which have been part of the 
every day life of the mother who bore her, and yearns for 
the shop or the store with their temptations and starvation 
wages. She, as well as her brothers, has acquired in all prob- 
ability a smattering of so-called education. The faulty edu- 
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cation is often just sufficient to excite dangerous ambitions— 
ambitions that tare decidedly the unhealthful product of their 
environment, in the minds of the children of the poor. So 
far as the young girl is concerned, these ambitions are not 
likely to be gratified legitimately; whither they often lead, 
every sociologist knows. The daughter of the mechanic and 
wage worker spurns domestic service and abhors matrimony 
in her own sphere. Or, if she does not altogether spurn do- 
mestic service, and is willing to enter matrimony in her own 
sphere of life, she has a contempt for domestic service, tal- 
though she is willing to become a slave for the benefit of 
the man she marries and the family she rears. Where the 
young woman has a.contempt for domestic service and is 
averse to matrimony in her own sphere, the men of the social 
sphere above her are not slow to take advantage of her am- 
bitions, but not always in a way conducive to her best in- 
terests in the battle of life. 

The physical and moral degeneracy attendant upon over- 
work and underpay is nowhere so evident as among those 
engaged in the so-called genteel occupations.* Malnutrition 
among the underfed is not so infrequent ‘among genteel 
workers as might be imagined. When the individual who is 
inured to manual labor or to a mechanical pursuit is thrown 
out of employment, which, by the way. he rarely is, except 
under conditions for which wage earners themselves are 
largely responsible—for example, in the case of strikes—he 
has practically no difficulty in re-establishing himself in an- 
other job, in which he can make a respectable living for 
himself and family. With the genteel occupant of a clerical 
or professional position the reverse is true. Great difficulty 
is experienced in getting a suitable position. The suffering 
on the part of such individuals is far greater than that of 
those who ‘are not used to the refinements of civilization, 
and who indeed have no particular ambition to gratify in 
that direction. His mode of living and that of his family, 
if he has a family, are keyed up to a plane from which it 
is difficult for him to descend without considerable shock 
to his finer sensibilities. The ranks of the criminal are re- 
cruited to ‘a certain extent from those who prove to be the 
weaker vessels in the struggle for existence among the so- 
called genteel workers. In the case of women so employed, 
recruits for the grand army of prostitutes are thore abundant 
than in the case of wonien of a less refined class, who are- 
inured to hardier methods of earning a livelihood. Other 
things being equal, the young man or woman with ‘a trade 
has, upon the average, a far better chance in the battle of 
life than persons in professional and clerical occupations. 

A comparison of the combined incomes of a large number 
of mechanics of the higher grades with the aggregate incomes 
of a similar number of individuals drawn from the so-called 
genteel occupations is very suggestive. I will mention a case 
in point. From a certain large city in the United States two 
representative regiments were recruited for service during the 
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Spanish-American war. Ome of these regiments, sometimes 
facetiously termed the “dude regiment,” was composed oi 
men from the so-called genteel or professional classes. The 
other regiment, which did not stand so high intellectually or 
socially, was composed almost altogether of workmen of the 
higher class, such as machinists, and engineers, but to a cer- 
tain extent was made up of miscellaneous wage workers. In 
estimating the sacrifices that were made by the members of 

_ the two regiments, it was discovered that the combined in- 
comes lost to the members of the last mentioned regiment 
amounted to a sum which, in round numbers, was three times 
the amount represented by the combined incomes of the mem- 
bers of the more genteel organization. 

The old idea paramount in the minds of our forefathers 
was that manual labor and mechanical pursuits of various 
kinds were not only respectable, but an essential part of a 
young man’s education. The old fashioned father believed 
that his duty was, not only to give his son a fair degree of 
education, but a trade upon which he could rely for a liveli- 
hood and to which he could have recourse at any time in case 
he should have difficulty in earning a living in some occupa- 
tion which to him was more congenial. 

There is a tendency of late in certain quarters to revive 
interest in manual training of various kinds as tan essential 
factor in education and in the making of useful self-sustaining 
citizens.* This is a theme which I do not care to elaborate 
on at this time, but that it is a most important one the more 
progressive and thoughtful practical educators of the world 
are firmly convinced. 

The practical bearing of the foregoing lies in the propo- 

‘sition that the rise and fall of criminality, prostitution, pau- 
perism, and, in short, all of the brood of social diseases of 
which degeneracy is the parent, corresponds with the ups and 
downs of material prosperity of the social integers. That a 
large part of the remedy for such social ills lies in harking 
back to the soil—to simpler modes of living—and in restoring 
manual labor to the place of honor it once held, is self evident. 


LIFE. 
By R. W. Boroucu. 


Life is a cloud by gleams of glory rent, 
My future dream, yet now my past lament, 
The strained endeavor of a ceaseless fight, 
The silvered silence of a restful night. 


Life is a song of triumph from the Right, 
A bitter wail from ’neath the feet of Might, 
A hurrying of the hours, a swift descent, 
A memory of years and passions spent. 


Life was so plain to view, for you and me, 
But now so veiled, so lost in mystery! 
And yet, O sweet, mad Inconsistency, 

O glad, sad Life, I love and cling to thee! 
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The Vital Publication. 


(Written for the Prize Contest.) 
By Wyatt Millikan. 


“Tomorrow.” ‘Tis an 
appropriate title for the 
sane and virile publica- 
tion that has taken such 
advanced grounds on 
questions most vital to 
human happiness and to 
the progress cf the race. 

The rapid develop- 
ments in the material and 
economic world that have 
ushered in the new cen- 
tury, indicate unmistak- 
ably that the time has ar- 
rived when some benign 
influence should forge to 
the front and endeavor to 
draw aside from the head- 
long rush of this “dollar 
mad” age a few spirits 
| who are in the habit ot 

WYATT MILLIKAN, thinking a little beyond 

the present hour and its 

material interests, to consider and to prepare for the great 

“changing order” that is now eminent if we read the “signs 
of the times” aright. 

“To-Morrow” realizing this need has entered first into 
the arena and stands without a peer. It is the most vital 
publication to day. 

First: Because it insists on the discussion and investigation 
of the great fundamental laws and facts of life and being that 
govern the perpetuation and evolution of the human race 
from a scientific, sane and practical standpoint, rather than 
from the basis of pre-existent creeds, myths, and traditions. 

Second: Because it will focus the best thought of the age 
upon the fact that Love is the most powerful factor for good 
that the social organism can invoke; that Hatred is too bane- 
ful an influence to be permitted where it can possibly be 
eliminated; that the most exalted mutual and reciprocal love 
is the most powerful factor in producing the highest type ox 
manhood; that Motherhood is the most important sacred and 
honorable of all natural functions and appeals most strongly 
to the social organism for protection and care; that it is an 
inestimable privilege to be well born; that early impres- 
sions are important; that scientific early training and envir- 
onment are of paramount value; that kindergardens and 
schools cost less in the long run than police, courts, jails, pen- 
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itentiaries and asylums that an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure; that a high sense of moral rectitude cannot 
be grafted into the human breast—neither by statutory en- 
actments nor by sermons. 

These subjects are vitality itself. They lie at the very 

fountain of life, both of the social organism and of the indi- 
vidual. Their: importance is supreme. ,Their discussion 
dwarfs all others, and the time to discuss them is now. 
_ This is not a crusade. “To-Morrow” is not seeking to 
make proselytes. The consideration of these subjects from 
the sociologic standpoint is forced upon us by the “logic of 
events.” 

The era of good fellowship and the government of science 
and sense is coming. Not through preaching but by the 
steady and unfailing process of that great fundamental law 
of Nature,—Evolution, it is being wrought out in the material 
world, ` 


“With a steady calm persistence 
Drift the facts before the law.” 


It is a fact almost inexplicable, that subjects most vital to 
the human race are seldom discussed in the current publica- 
tions, and when treated at all it is generally in the most shal- 
low and superficial way. In-many instances the writers are so 
trammelled by a priori convictions in favor of prevailing cus- 
toms and religious traditions that they are disqualified for 
that close and impartial analysis that alone is of any value in 
scientific investigation. 

For instance, in the current number of Myersons Maga- 
zine, is an article by Hon. O’Neill Ryan, judge of the District 
court of St. Louis, on the “Menace of the Divorce Evil.” No- 
tice that in the very title the case is pre-judged. Is it a men- 
ace? Is it an evil? * 

After referring to expressions on the subject by Cardinal 
Gibbons, he says: “His voice is indeed one of authority be- 
cause he is a Prince of the Church that holds the marriage ob- 
ligation validly made, binding until death, that makes matri- 
mony a sacrament, thus raising that relation to the highest 
and most sacred sphere.” And further on he says, after an 
expressed opinion, “This is the opinion of one who as a Catho- 
lic believed that the marriage tie is before God indissolu- 
ble save by death.” 

What! Must the earnest yearning student of Nature and 
her profound and inevitable laws cease his quest for truth 
and accept as its equivalent the simple dictum of one who 
merely by an accident of our conventionalism is “a Prince of 
the Church?” 

Or if in our marriage relation there sometimes lurks viola- 
tion of natural law can we be shielded from its consequences 
by the merely conventional act of raising it to the “highest 
and most sacred sphere of a church sacrament?” 

A divorce is only the revocation of a marriage and the 
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two must be considered in connection. It may be that divorce 
is an unmitigated evil; or it may that it is only a symptom 
showing that in the process of our evolution our social organ- 
ism has slightly outgrown the rigid status of the marriage 
relation of ages gone and that some slight adjustment is in- 
dicated. 

Whatever our individual views we should enter upon the 
investigation of so vital a subject with a sincere desire to learn 
the truth. 

The earnest liver of Nature’s ways who is slowly and care- 
fully feeling his way toward the truth will seek the pages of 
*“To-Morrow” where perchance even monogamistic marriage 
may be discussed—not as one of the sacred ordinances of God, 
but as one of the profane experiments of man. 

Now if the courts, either civil or ecclesiastical, had the 
power to compel married pairs to live together in that high 
and holy state of love and harmony contemplated and implied 
by their union, there might be no objection to their making 
the tie “indissoluble save by death,” but so long as scarcely a 
newspaper comes to our hand that does not chronicle a case 
where a married pair has accepted the dreadful alternative of 
the aforesaid courts, one of them lying cold in death and the 
other a murderer: or where one or the other has suffered a 
violent death at his or her own hands, there will be certain 
cynical persons to insist that there be other evils, even greater 
than the “divorce evil.’’* 

A vital interest is taken by the sociologist and the humani- 
tarian in the scientific and dispassionate study of the problems 
presented by the subject of marriage and divorce; and they 
will insist upon looking at it with the natural and unaided eye 
rather than through the antiquated and begrimed spectacles 
of habit and prejudice. 

Education is another subject which is discussed by ‘“To- 
Morrow” from a higher and more rational standpoint than is 
attempted by any other publication of today. Certainly in 
our own land and perhaps throughout civilization, the so- 
called system of education is the one great object of civic 
pride. Education is held to be of vital importance both to the 
individual and to the state; but when education is considered 
in the broad sense as the development of human beings from 
the embryo to the full fruition of noble manhood and woman- 
hood, how far do our best systems of education fall short of 
the ideal. 

Real development results not alone in knowing but in be- 
ing. The very first requisite is vitality. The science of en- 
dowing with initial vitality is not evén considered. The vital 
importance of early training and first impressions, the great 
value of proper environment and of individual initiative on the 
part of the pupil are almost wholly ignored and the opportun- 
ities lost. What is called stuffing or. cramming, sermonizing, 
moralizing, quoting, citing illustrious examples, are over- 
worked.* 

The instructor who thinks that because he haz clearly 
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stated a certain truth to his pupils, that henceforth they know 
it, is far from proficient. 

Some of us whose heads are frosted over with the costly 
lessons of experience, have spent a valuable part of our after 
life in unlearning the things that we learned in school, thus 
exemplifying the wise saying of Josh Billing that “its better 
not to no so much than to no so menny things that aint so.” 

Society takes the children at the ages of 6 to 21 and gives 
them instructions collectively 7 hours a day, 5 days in the 
week for'a part of the year, while the remainder of the time 
they are practically left to chance, which latter generally 
saves them. 

I know that the great majority of parents are shocked at 
the proposition that the state could better rear and educate 
their children than can their parents; but why? The term par- 
ents, it must be remembered includes the poor, the ignorant, 
the brutal, as well as the wealthy, the intelligent, the polite. * 

Many homes in which you would shudder to think of 
trusting your babe to be reared are yet rearing citizens for 
the state. Even among parents of the “better class” how very 
few are fitted to have so important a charge. Have you not 
often observed intelligent and well meaning parents pursuing 
a course that must ultimately injure the child? 

If the jurisdiction of the public school could be extended 
over the entire twenty-four hours of the day instead of seven, 
the advantages of the social and communal life thus afforded 
the children would be of inestimable value to them as mem- 
bers of society and as citizens of the state. 


A few years ago a certain Catholic clergyman of broad cul- 
ture, visited an orphanage where great pains were taken to at- 
tain ideal conditions for child life and development; he wit- 
nessed their studies, their work, their plays and recreations, 
always under the leadership and encouragement of the teach- 
ers. In writing of it afterward for publication he eloquently 
describes the fullness and harmony of their communal life, 
their radiant faces, their innocence and gaiety and says in 
effect, the suggestion came unbidden to his mind, “How un- 
fortunate that children should have parents.” 

Now without forecasting any radical reform I insist that 
this last subject which I have but vaguely outlined is one of 
the most vital that concerns the human race. It is the basis 
of the prosperity, progress, and perfection of human society: 
from it will one day be evolved a grander social organism 
than the mind of man has ever dreamed. 

“To-Morrow” will advocate the emancipation of woman, 
the submissive, uncemplaining burden bearer of the ages,— 
woman, whose divinely inspired intuition has ever pointed us 
to higher and better things. Yes, emancipation is not too strong 
aterm. Let her be emancipated from the unspeakable burden 
of Ic-ring. honoring, and obeying a man who uses physical vio- 
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lence upon her person and who forces her to contribute of her 
earnings to buy rum.* 

Emancipate her from the “protection” of such laws as once 
disgraced the statutes in this fair land of ours, merely limiting 
the size of the club with which a husband might lawfully 
chastise his wife. Emancipate her from the baneful influence 
of all forms of fear, duress or bribery. 

Somewhere in the dim uncertain future, the day is steadily 
approaching when Woman will assume her rightful estate as 
sole arbiter in the affairs of Love. When Woman shall as- 
sume the high and holy responsibilities of maternity only at 
her own election unburdened by fear or constraint, shielded 
from the arrows of malice and hate and vouchsafed the kind- 
est consideration and care from those with whom she must 
associate; then, and not till then, will men be born in the 
image and likeness of his Maker. 


WAGNER'S MUSIC. 
By L. KAUFFNER. 


L 


As the blue sky in the bosom of the sea, 

As our secret wishes breathed to the night, 

As the soul in the body, 

As we in the arms of the All_—— 

So the sound of the human voice in its song 

Rests bedded deep in the orchestral surge of Wagner’s music. 


And like one’s breath on a frosty day, 

Or like the perfume of a flower, 

So in a last’ concentration the music takes form in words, 
Revealing its soul, and its secret of feeling and thought. 


IT. 


In endless joy 

We are borne along on the notes as they spread: 
With widest arms we embrace the universe, 

Till it is filled with but one sound, 

And in this our souls are dissolved and carried 
And enlarged to the bounds of the All. 


III. 


Thus we are freed and free. 

And yet, even in this, of a sudden 
There is a quiver, 

As of tears that cannot be wept. 
Will the longing never cease? 
And does the world-woe reach 
Even into the light of Heaven? 
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The Democratic Snob. 


By D. F. Hannigan. 


While ‘To-Morrow” stands for upbuilding, for constructive work 
along every line still the following contribution by Mr, Hannigan, though 
not. particularly constructive, nevertheless finds fault with the present sys- 
tem in such an original way as to bring vividly to the attention of the 
trained reader the lines of constructive work which must be followed in 
order to overcome the difficulties complained of. 

Of course, as Mr. Hannigan says, the cure must be educational, and 
we agree with him providing he also means that our present educational 
system requires just as much ‘ ‘cure” as any other part of our social fabric. 

The education we all need is the kind that one would naturally acquire 
without study in an environment which would eliminate the desire for in- 


equality. 


It is an utter fallacy to 
assume that. Democracy 
has made the existence of 
the snob impossible. On 
the contrary, the reign of 
King Demos may be said 
to have inaugurated a 
special snobocratic re- 
gime. 

More than half a cen- 
tury ago, Thackeray 
wrote his “Book of 
Snobs.” If he were living 
today he would see the 
necessity for modifying 
his definition of the word. 
According to Thackeray, 

every man and every 
woman who meanly ad- 
mires mean things, is a 

D. F. HANNIGAN, snob. The typical Thack- 
erayan snob is the toad-eater who abjectly fawns on his aris- 
tocratic acquaintances even though he knows full well that 
they despise him. The English college tutor who left an un- 
finished letter commencing “My Lord Duke” on his desk was 
exactly the sort of person that Thackeray loved to gibbet. 

But tempora mutantur. Both in England and in America 
the snob has undergone a complete metamorphosis. In Eng- 
land the average snob has ceased to boast of his acquain- 
tance with noblemen. He prefers to get some peer of pros 
nounced radical views to preside at a political meeting and 
then to make a violent speech denouncing the House of Lords, 
and maintaining that it should be forthwith abolished as “an- 
achronism.” 

The twentieth century snob professes to believe in the su- 
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premacy of the People (with a capital P). He is the “un- 
compromising” advocate of “equality” and boldly declares 
that every man has a right to do whatever he likes. He is 
always on the side of the majority, and scornfully alludes to 
all who happen to have opinions of their own, as “faddists.” 

His fetish is Popularity, and in order to become popular, 
he is ready to do anything, no matter how dishonorable. The 
old-fashioned code of honor that held that to lie was disgrace- 
ful is entirely disregarded by the latter day snob. To vilify a 
political opponent is according to his theory quite legitimate, 
and to ruin an adversary is only “part of the game.” On the 
other hand, the delinquencies of your own friends must be 
“kept dark” and only their good qualities exhibited to the 
public gaze. If they have no good qualities, they invent some 
for the purposes of advertising! 

In the United States, the latter day snob, while professing 
to be intensely democratic or socialistic, is really the worst 
enemy of true progress. In this country, party politics have 
corrupted the moral fiber of society. The political “boss” has 
organized public dishonesty and made it “pay.”* 

The revelations made by Mr. Steffens in his book, “The 
Shame of the Cities,” shows that municipal life in most of 
the cities of America is simply rotten. 

Not only Chicago, St. Louis, and Minneapolis, but prim 
Philadelphia, with its Quakcrish traditions must be described 
as Augean Stables where public foulness has infected the body 
corporate. 

Democracy is a good thing when it means the power of 
the people to make rascals do right, but when it is interpre- 
ted as the right of the people to tolerate and sustain political 
prostitution, it becomes a curse, not a blessing. 

In Athens of old, a false democracy produced a Cleon. Let 
us not name some of the men it produces in the United 
States today. To do this would be to imitate the ways of the 
Democratic Snob! 

But is it not a farce to talk of Democracy, using that 
grand word in its literal sense, in a country where money is 
preferred to manhood,* and where the newspapers devote 
whole columns to accounts of the successful speculation, the 
marriages, the divorces, and even the imbecilities of multi- 
millionaires ?* . 

We hear of the virtuous indignation of religious matrons 
in New York at the admission of wealthy Diivorcees, into the 
highest social circles, and their high-minded resolve to boy- 
cott rich women of shady reputation, But what has come of 
it? Why, nothing! The Divorcees turn the tables on their 
straight-laced religious sisters by boycotting them! 

When the nineteenth century was young, Washington 
Irving invented the felicitous phrase, “the Almighty Dollar,” 
but if the dollar was almighty then what is it now? Is it not 
in the eyes of many, alas, more sacred than God? 

The power of money in this “free” republic is terribly 
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crushing. The poor unhappy toiler succumbs beneath its in- 
tolerable weight. The capitalist, even when his gains are ill- 
gotten, can exercise a tyranny far worse than that of any 
czar. We know that dishonest insurance magnates have re- 
cently confessed that they had spent millions for the pur- 
pose of political corruption. What does that mean, except 
that members of one, if not of both, of the great political par 
ties have been receivers of stolen money? It is a grotesque 
mockery for our quixotically “strenuous” President to ex- 
press a wish that the tainted money should be returned! 

We find American snobbery flourishing under the delusive 
name of “public opinion,” for the simple reason that a great 
number of newspapers are run by snobs or creatures of snobs. 

The meanly successful man who commenced life, working 
on a farm, and rose to be the head of several railroad compan- 
ies by means of which any honest farmhand would be asham- ` 
ed, has it in his power to make or mar a newspaper. Accord- 
ingly he rules the so-called “organ of opinion”’—and yet the 
sharp American people-are hoodwinked by hypocritical com- 
ments which mean nothing. 

The mind which is really free from snobbery, recognizes 
the truth of Lowell’s words: 


“They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 


To love Right and to cling to it in spite of plutocracy, that 
is the mark of the true Democrat! Every new generation 
gives birth to a new specimen of the snob species. Thackeray 
no doubt by his caustic satire extinguished the race of toad- 
eaters. Even the most worthless degenerate with the “blue 
blood” in his veins feels ashamed nowadays to live on the 
reputation of his ancestors. But how many American women 
sacrifice self-respect and even common decency in order to 
secure a title by marrying one of these same degencrates.* 

Are we better off than the snobs of fifty years ago with 
our heartless pursuit of empty vanities, our brazen vulgari- 
ties, our atrocious passion for luxuries, our worship of clothes, 
our stupid contempt for culture, simplicity and straight-for- 
wardness ?* 

The American people are good and true at heart but the 
specter of want terrifies the worker and the result is a horri- 
ble diseased yearning to get rich—if possible to be a million- 
aire. What is the cure for all this evil? It is plain enough 
if we only stop to think: a better system of education to drill 
the youth of America to live the life of true independence. 

The snob of the past was a comparatively harmless be- 
ing. It is true that he was a chump and thought it a fine 
thing to be able to boast of knowing people who were richer 
or more distinguished than himself. But he did not habitually 
trample on the feelings of others. He did not delight in ex- 
hibiting an utter absence of good breeding. Ife was free from 
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the degrading creed that “everything comes to the man who 
has cheek.” Moreover he did not patronize crowned heads 
in the spirit of a shameless appraiser of shoddy. 

Would any snob either in England or America fifty 
years ago have lauded the German Kaiser as the “most in- 
tense American” in Europe? What an audacious and silly 
lie;—and yet we are forced to read such stuff in American 
newspapers, 

The millenium not having yet arrived we cannot hope to 
see the prolific race of snobs eradicated. But surely it is most 
desirable that the snob should be rendered less noxious and 
more amenable to the influence of civilization. It is sad 
to reflect that in spite of our social progress the average snob 
of today is more stupidly aggressive and more insufferably 
impudent than his predecessors. 

Instead of being a “mean admirer of mean things” he is 
a mean despiser of all noble things—the very worst and most 
hopeless kind of a snob. He has no respect for the traditions 
of gentleness and refinement, no pity for unmerited suffering, 
no appreciation of anything unless it “pays,” no belief in an 
ideal, no ambition except to be “as good as”—* that is, as 
rich and well dressed as every one else, no sympathy with the 
few great souls who in the midst of our crazy eagerness to 
get on, no matter how, are honestly striving to make this 
world a better place to live in. 

Must everything be brought to the market? Must every- 
thing be so sold? Must we put a price on man’s genius as 
well as on woman’s virtue? Is even marriage to become a 
matter of mere barter? What a prospect for the literature 
and art as well as for the domestic life of this great Republic 
in the not far distant future. 

But it is hard to believe that Plutocracy will rule America. 
Not in vain did Goldsmith write: 


“Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


The accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few is one 
of the curses of the United States.* The people, though they 
do not know it, are still mere children. They are governed 
by soulless rascals who use them worse than if they were 
mere brutes, and pay them a pittance under the name of 
“wages.” American snobbery has its root in money worship 
and the way to remedy this horrible state of affairs is to 
teach the people the real value and the comparative insignifi- 
cance of money. 

“Educate” says an orator, “that you may be free.” It 
is by education that America will be delivered from the pest 
of snobbery. 


The portrait of Porfirio Diaz, President of the Republic of Mexico, will 
adorn the front cover of the April number of this Magazine. 
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Thomas Paine. 


Address before the Society of Anthropology, Chicago. 
ne Dr. saat H. Severance. 


Thomas Paine was 
born at Thedford, Eng- 
land, Jan. 29, 1736, one- 
hundred and seventy 
years ago. His father was 
a Quaker and possessed 
the virtues of that pru- 
dent, conscientious peo- 
ple. His mother was the 
daughter of an attorney 
of the place and a mem- 
ber of the established 
church. 

At an early age Thom- 
as Was sent to a grammar 
school where he was 
taught reading, writing 
and something of Latin 
but he never prosecuted 
the latter because of his 
dislike of dead languages. 

At a very early age he had a skeptical turn in regard to 
the popular religious ideas, for he says of himself “From the 
time I was capable of conceiving an idea and acting upon it 
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_by reflection I either doubted the truth of the Christian sys- 
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tem or thought it to be a strange affair; I scarcely knew 
which it was, but I remember when about seven or eight 


years old hearing a sermon read by a relative of mine upon 


the subject of the Redemption by the Son of God. After 
the sermon was ended as I was going down the garden steps, 
I revolted at the recollection of what I had heard and 
thought to myself that it was making God Almighty act like 
a passionate man. This was to me a serious reflection arising 
from the idea I had, that God was too good to do such an 
act and too Almighty to be under the necessity of doing 
it. I believe the same way to this moment; and moreover 
believe that, any system of religion that has anything in it 
that shocks the mind of a child cannot be a true system.” 

At this early age he was the frank, honest, brave spirit 
in embryo that developed the future sage. At the age of 
thirteen he was taken from school and worked in his fath- 
er’s shop; after that, for a number of years he changed his 
occupation frequently, apparently restless and dissatisfied 
with comme mplace associations, until 1774 when he left Eng- 
land for America, bringing with him, letters of introduction 
from Dr. Franklin, who was then and thereafter his fast 
friend. He soon became editor of the Pennsylvania Maga- 
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zine and wrote much for its columns both in prose and poetry, 
His “Song on the Death of General Wolfe,” is a sample of 
his elegant diction and purity of style. In prose he was 
no less vivid in his word painting. In speaking of the riches 
of the earth and the industry necessary to its possession, he 
says: ‘‘Though nature is gay, polite and generous abroad, 
she is sullen, rude and niggardly at home. Return the visit 
and she admits you with all the suspicion of a miser and all 
the reluctance of antiquated beauty retired to replenish her 
charms. Bred up in antediluvian notions she has not yet 
acquired the European taste of receiving visitants in her 
dressing room. She locks and bolts her private recesses with 
extraordinary care, as if not only resolved to preserve her 
hoards but to conceal her age and hide the remains of a face 
that was young and lovely in the days of Adam. 

“He that would view nature in her undress, and partake of 
her internal treasures must proceed with the resolution of a 
robber if not a ravisher. She gives no invitation to follow 
her to the cavern; the external earth makes no proclamation 
of the interior stores, but leaves to chance and industry the 
discovery of the whole. 

“In such gifts as nature can annually recreate she is noble 
and profuse and entertains the whole world with the interest 
of her fortunes but watches over the capital with the care 
of a miser. Her gold and jewels lie concealed in the earth, 
in caves of utter darkness; the hoards of wealth heaps upon 
heaps mold‘in the chests like the riches of a necromancer’s 
cell.” 

But Thomas Paine was not born to be merely a liter- 
ary man although his genius would have made his name 
rank among the finest in the array of literary talent. He 
was a natural reformer and when there was needed a lead- 
er, he was the one ordained by nature to do what no other 
man had the power to perform. 

Let us glance briefly at the condition of affairs presented 
by the British Celonies. The story of their differences with 
the mother country is familiar to all. These troubles had 
culminated in April 1775 in a skirmish at Lexington where 
eight citizens had been killed by the British soldiery. On 
the 17th of June following, the Battle of Bunker Hill took 
place, where about a hundred and fifty patriots were slain 
and double the number wounded. In the meantime while 
the opening guns of the great struggle were sounding. re- 
minding the patriots of their duty to their country, the Sec- 
ond Congress of the Thirteen Colonics was discussing how 
the breach could be healed and the colonies restored with 
honor to the home government. 

This bady had previously voted to call into service twenty 
thousand volunteers and had appointed George W ashington 
of Virginia commander of the force. But as yet there had 
been no expression on the part of leaders or people for inde- 
pendence. 

The winters of 1775-6 were winters of terror and uncer- 
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tainty to the colonists. The first blow for political liberty had 
been struck and the thirteen scattered colonies comprising 
only three millions of people found themselves engaged in a 
war against the wealthiest and most powerful nation on the 
globe. The army was poorly supplied with the necessities 
of life. Congress was divided into factions and could agree on 
no settled line of action while tory citizens in every city, 
town and neighborhood raised their heads defiantly and 
threatened fearful vengeance upon the “rebels” when the au- 
thority of good King George should be restored. 

Behind all this was the sturdy Anglo-Saxon love of liber- 
ty tand manly determination never to yield their principles, but 
to suffer and die if need be for the cause. 

A mouth-piece was wanted; a man with brain and cour- - 
age sufficient to speak the inner thought of the people—a rep- 
resentative intellect that could give shape and voice to the 
longings of three million human souls in the throes that were 
to give birth to a new and better nation. 

The human race grows through human agency. The 
progress of the race is always by and with the help of man. 
Every age gives birth to the great brains and hearts that 
stand through succeeding centuries as the representatives of 
their times. Sometimes these representative men are cruci- ` 
fied and become gods like Jesus of Nazareth. Sometimes they 
are poisoned for telling men of a better God and a higher 
life than is known to the priesthood of the day, like Socrates. 
Sometimes they are hanged for inciting to servile rebellion, 
like John Brown. Sometimes they are burned at the stake 
like Bruno and Hess. Again they are accidentally, it may be, 
allowed to live on like Thomas Paine through the obloquy, 
hatred and scorn of those whose salvation they would free- 
ly give their lives to secure. 

The pages of history blossom with this lesson. The hour 
and the man always come together. The hour in the history 
of the American colonies was at hand—the man who was to 
speak in unpolished, unmusical sentences the hopes and aspir- 
ations of a people longing for liberty and independence was 
within call. 

One hundred and twenty seven years ago this very month, 
in the midst of uncertainty, distraction and fear, in the early 
days of the Revolution there was issued from an obscure 
press in the city of Philadelphia a pamphlet of less than fifty 
pages with the suggestive title, “Common Sense.” The title 
page closed with the following couplet from the pen of the 
poet Thompson: 


“Man knows no master save creating Heaven 
Or those whom choice and common good ordain.” 


It was like the bugle blast of Rhoderick Dhu and from 
hill top and valley, from city and village, came back the re- 
echoing cry of “Independence.” The title of the pamphlet was 
most happily and appropritately chosen, “Common Sense,” the 
intelligence born of daily experience. 
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In all hours of difficulty and danger, in all times of trial 
and tribulation, in the midst of the storms that ever sweep 
across the ocean of life, “Common Sense” is the only safe 
compass to guide us into a peaceful harbor. 

Thomas Paine the incarnation of Common Sense was born 
in the lower walks of life. He early learned the use of 
muscle and brain and developed them as he fought his way 
upward and onward in life. He had felt the galling chains 
fastened upon the limbs of the English peasant by the land- 
owners of his day. While yet a boy he had suffered the pangs 
of hunger because a father, able to work and anxious to work, 
could not find employment sufficiently remunerative to put 
bread into the mouths of his children. Hie had discovered, 
as those only can discover with a like experience, how the 
monster monopoly swallows with selfish greed the substance 
of the poor and weak that the strong and rich might wallow 
in luxury and add to their ill gotten spoils. So every word he 
wrote was a protest against spolition and oppression, 

There were two special forms of evil that were his pe- 
culiar detestation; they were King-craft tand Priest-craft and 
for more than fifty years he waged an unrelenting war of 
extermination against them. ` 

The powers that could not answer his arguments while he 
lived have polluted his memory when dead and by falsehoods 
have fastened upon him vices of which he never dreamed. 

The publication of Common Sense produced an effect that 
was almost magical. From Massachusetts Bay to South ‘Car- 
olina the cry was taken up, “Independence,” and passed from 
tongue to tongue until it became the rallying cry of the pa- 

` triot yeomanry. No more talk of compromise, no more peti- 
tions to the crowned tyrant for justice, no more crouch- 
ing at the foot of power to feed upon the bones tossed from 
the table of royalty. The voice of the people had found 
utterance through the courage and manliness of one of their 
own number. 

A writer of the day gives one instance of the electric ef- 
fect of the pamphlet. He says: “When Common Sense ar- 
rived in Albany the Convention of New York was in ses- 
sion. Gen. Scott, a leading member, alarmed at the boldness 
and novelty of the arguments, mentioned his fears to several 
of his distinguished colleagues and suggested a private meet- 
ing in the evening for the purpose of writing an answer. 

They accordingly met and Mr. McCarson read the pam- 
phlet through. At first it was deemed both necessary and 
expedient to answer it immediately, but on casting about for 
arguments they concluded to adjourn and meet again. Ina 
few evenings they resembled but so rapid had been the 
change of opinion in the colonies at large, in favor of inde- 
pendence, that they ultimately agreed not to oppose it. 

As usual the people were ahead of their officers and while 
statesmen like Jefferson, Adams and Franklin, held back, the 
rank and file of their constituents were ready to stake fortune 
and life upon the issue. 
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In the course of a few weeks more than a hundred copies 
of the pamphlet had been disposed of. It was read with 
equal interest by the scholar and the laborer for while it dealt 
with philosophical principles which lie at the foundation of 
all government, the sterling common sense. of the author 
dressed his arguinents in a garb so plain that even ignorance 
could not escape its logic, 

The work was written in the author’s best style and 
every page breathed sentiments of patriotism and love of 
liberty that would be astonishing did we not remember that 
the same hand afterward penned the sublime sentiment: 

“The world is my country and to do good my religion,” 
a sentiment, that embodied the beginning and end of Paine’s 
political and theological creed. 

The author commences by making a broad distinction 
between society and government. “Society,” he says, “is pro- 
duced by our wants, government by our wickedness. Society 
in every state is a blessing, but government, even in its best 
state is but a necessary evil.” A few people in our day have 
grown to understand that fact. “Government like dress is 
the badge of lost innocence; the palaces of kings are built 
upon ruins of the bowers of “Paradise.” We can almost 
think he was gifted with the spirit of prophecy for in this 
pamphlet is foreshadowed many of the principles and pre- 
cepts that have since become the custom of the American 
people. In the white heat of his intense earnestness, he oc- 
casionally threw off some splendid  scintillations of elo- 
quence which’ must have sounded strange to the ears of our 
honest, law-abiding fathers taught from infancy to regard roy- 
lalty as second only to Divinity. 

In the carly age of the world according to Scripture 
Chronology there were no kings, the consequence of which 
was, there were no wars. It is the pride of kings which 
throws mankind into confusion. How impious is the title of 
Sacred Majesty, applied to a worm who in the midst of his 
splendor is crumbling into dust. 

_ With one stroke of his common sense goose quill he 
punctures most admirably the current idea of the “Divinity 
which doth hedge in a King.” 

He says: “A French bastard landing with an armed ban- 
ditti and establishing himself Ning of England against the 
consent of the natives, is in plain terms a very paltry rascally 
original—it has certainly no Divinity in it.” 

Then follows a fearless manly utterance that should be 
written in letters of gold. “Of more worth is one honest 
man in society and in the sight of God than all the crowned 
rufhians that ever lived.” 

We have seen the effects of the pamphlet, Common Sense, 
upon the colonists. It remains to be said that our Paine 
with the generosity that was one of his distinguishing char- 
acteristics, gave to each of the thirteen colonies, a copy- 
right of his pamphlet, which was laying upon the altar of his 
‘adopted country a fortune for those days. He was not born 
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for a military leader. He had the strength of a giant but it 
was the strength of intellect and moral courage. On the 
twenty-third day of December, 1776, he published the first 
number of the “Crisis,” signed as were all subsequent num- 
bers by the nom de plume “Common Sense.” 

Washington had been defeated on Long Island and driven 
to New York. One after another disaster kad thinned the 
ranks and sapped the courage of the patriots. All seemed 
for the time to be lost when again the trumpet notes of 
Common Sense rang through the land calling patriotism back 
to its duty and shaming cowardice and treason into silence. 


The pamphlet opened with these words: ‘These are the 
times that try men’s souls. The summer soldier and sun- 
shine patriot will in this crisis shrink from the service of his 
country; but he that stands it now deserves the love and 
thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily 
conquered yet we have the consolation that the harder the 
conflict, the more glorious the triumph.” Is it not a com- 
mentary on the gratitude of our nation that while the open- 
ing sentence of his paragraph is a household word with every 
Americtan-born citizen, its authorship is scarcely known to 
one in a thousand. 


There were fifteen numbers of the “Crisis” during the 
following seven years. Was the army dispirited, a Crisis 
found the silver lining to the cloud and pointed it out. Were 
the finances deranged, “Common Sense” would throw out 
a few suggestions which when acted upon never itailed to se- 
cure confidence. Did the King of England make a speech on 
American affairs, “Common Sense” was ready to point out 
his fallacies, expose his stately rhetoric, and riddle his argu- 
ments. Finally on the nineteenth of April, 1783, after the 
conclusion of peace, “Common Sense” publish.d his last 
“Crisis.” À 

Seven years had passed since the same strong intellect 
had dictated, and the same manly hand had written the words 
that had transformed rebellion into revolution; seven years 
of toil, disaster, bloodshed and death—seven years of patriot 
ism, courage and steaditastness! The hand of war had left 
its impress everywhere but the angel of peace had come at 
last to heal the wounds of the struggle, and the first to greet 
her was Common Sense. 

He wrote: “The times that tried men’s souls are over 
and the greatest and com) Ictest Revolution the world ever 
knew, gloriously and happily accomplished.” It was to the 
wonderful power of the pen of Paine Sar more than to the 
sword of Washington that we are indebted for the victorious 
outcome of the war ı f Revolution and during all these years, 
his name would have been uttered with as much reverence 
had it not been for his greater heroism which enabled him 
to attack the stronghold of superstition—the Church. 

Had his Age of Roason been unwritten, had he not main- 
tained that Reason instead of any professed Revelation 
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should govern man in all his decisions, he would have been 
honored by all classes as hero and patriot. 

The church not being able to meet his arguments must 
needs destroy his influence by denouncing his character and 
has been carrying on the most cruel and vindictive opposition 
to his memory and fair fame ever since. 

Paine’s every word tand work lias been for Freedom. The 
c!.urch has ever been the relentless enemy of Liberty. Look 
over history’s pagcs and read the wars, devastation, murders 
committed by order of this arch enemy of progress. Where 
has science met with its bitterest opposition? Bruno was 
burned for his advocacy of Science. Copernicus dared not 
to publish his discoveries until the hand of death was upon 
him and then the church suppressed his works, and Luther 
cast upon his grave the epithet of “Fool.” A dungeon’s 
gloom wias the fate of Galileo for declaring that the world 
moved. Kepler gave to the world the fundamental laws of 
Astronomical Science an because it did not agree with the 
Bible he was driven from his seat in the University he 
had so long and ably filled. Upon the heads of Newton and 
Bacon, Descartes and Laplace, Leibnitz and Humbolt, upon 
tall the devoted heroes of science has Christian malice and 
hatred hurled her maledictions. 

Says Huxley: “Who now shall number the patient and 
earnest seekers after Truth from the days of Galileo until 
now, whose lives have been embittered and their good name 
blasted by the mistaken zeal of Bibliolaters?” 

Wherever you find any church, I care not under what 
name it rests, be it Catholic or Protestant, there you find 
an enemy to Liberty. Woman has ever found in the church 
her worst enemy and oppressor. In the Bible she is taught 
that her creation was an after thought and that she was made 
solely for man’s convenience. Moses legalized the sale of 
daughters. Paul’s contemptible doctrires in regard to wu- 
man have been used as chzins to bind her in her degredation 
and today the control of the people by the church is held 
mainly through the subjugation of woman in our marriage 
system which is one of slavery wherein the man owns the 
woman instead of being as it should a mutual partnership, 
of equal rights, privileges and responsibilities. From this 
enslavement of mothers a race of slaves are born. 

Let a liberty loving woman utter a protest against this 
outrage or a cry of anguish for the fate of her sex her voice 
is silenced by the jeers tand taunts of the church. “Let your 
women keep silence for it is not permitted unto them to 
speak,” rises from a thousand pulpits to drown the cry. But 
women do speak and will continue to speak until above the 
grave of their present mistress, the church, they will one day 
sing songs of deliverance. 

Through this church influence, our secular government is 
being more and more corrupted.* Who pays no taxes on a 
million dollars’ worth of property which the nation must 
protect and thus saddles that extra burden upon other tax 
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payers? We have blasphemy laws to shut the mouths of 
infidels; Comstock laws to interfere with the dissemination 
of unorthodox teachings in regard to the laws of heredity 
empowering this miserable specimen of the genus homo to 
interfere with the citizens’ right to the safe transit of mails, 
and victims of his tyranny under church rulings are scattered 
~zer the country while others have been hounded to their 
graves. 

You have seen in this fair state, men sentenced to impris- 
onment for life that had violated no law of the land. You 
have seen on one sad day four men from your midst cruelly 
strangled to death whose only offense was that they had 
brains and dared to use them, thoughts and the moral 
courage to express them; and hearts that felt for the poor 
despoiled victims of rapacious greed and tried to ameliorate 
their conditions. 

So long as such laws and usages exist the Declaration of 
Independence is an empty lie and your shouts of Liberty 
but the roarings of fools. 

Thomas Paine took a conspicuous part in the French 
Revolution and escaped with his life by the fact of his 
door being open when the fatal mark was made by which 
the executioner distinguished the victims, one hundred and 
sixty of whom in one night Robespiere sent by the guillotine 
to their graves. 

While yet abroad he wrote this to a friend, another in- 
stance of his prophetic vision: “A thousand years from now, 
for I must indulge the thought, perhaps in less time America 
may become what England now is. The innoc.nce of her 
character that won the hearts of all nations in her favor may 
sound like a romance and her unmistakable virtue as if it 
had never been. The ruins of that liberty which thousands 
bled to obtain, may just furnish material for a village tale 
or extort a sigh from caustic-sensibility, while the fashionable 
of that day enveloped in dissipation shall deride the princi- 
ple and deny the fact. 


When we contemplate the fall of empires and the ex- 
tinction of the nations of the ancient world, we see but little 
more to excite our rezret than the mouldering ruins of 
pompous palaces, magnificent monuments, lofty pyramids 
tnd walls and towers of the most costly workmanship; but 
when the Empire of America shall fall, the subject for con- 
templative sorrow will be infinitely greater than crumbling 
brass or marble can inspire. It will not then be said, “Here 
stood a temple of vast antiquity, or there a palace of stu- 
pendous extravagance, but here, ah, painful thought, the 
noblest work of human wisdom, the greatest scene of human 
glory, the fair cause of Freedom rose and fell. Read this, 
then ask if I forget America’— 

In 1802 he returned to the United States and made his 
home for the remainder of his davs in New Rochelle. He 
was actively engaged in literary pursuits to the time of his 
death which occurred June 8th, 1809, he being in his sev- 
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enty-third year. A modest shaft was placed above his grave 
with this simple inscription, by his request, “Thomas Paine, 
author of Common Sense.” 

In 1839 a monument was erected by the Free-thinkers of 
the country and subsequently a fine bronze bust of Paine was 
added. In October, 1905, this monument with the change 
of inscription to read, “Erected bv the patriots of America,” 
instead of Freethinkers, one word changed, was transferred 
from the custody and care of the Freethinkers to the City of 
New Rochelle. 

The Truth Seeker has this heading to a complete report 
of the day’s proceedings: 


GUNS BOOM FOR THOMAS PAINE. 


UNCLE SAM HELPS TO CELEBRATE TRANSFER OF 
MONUMENT. 


In the Name of the City of New Rochelle, with the Applause 
of a Multitude Followed by the Roar of Artillery, the 
Mayor and Common Council Assume Charge Forever of 
the Historical Memorial Erected by Freethinkers Sixty- 
six Years Ago—General Grant Sends Soldiers and a Band, 

- Wkile the National Guard, the Grand Army Men, the 
Spanish War Veterans, and Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion Turn Out—Women’s Auxiliary of the Grand Army of 
Republic Participates. 

Thus the world is learning to ispod with tardy appres 
ciation to its Greatest Apostle of Freedom. 


A SUNBEAM’S MESSAGE. 
By ZENE SPURRIER. 


I would not yield the joy of mind— 
That reservoir of hope. 
Which feeds the fount of faith, no creed 
Can ever really ope— 
That thrill supreme, pervading all 
The labyrinths of soul— 
That gently whispers of reward 
When we have reached life’s goal. 


A sunbeam with a message came 
And touched a sleeping flower 
That woke to life in radiant bloom, 
In proof of secret power— 
And now no gaudy tinge of art, 
Nor badge nor trapping gay, 
Can ever for a moment drive 
That glowing thought away. 


Whene’er the sun in splendor shines 
It seems the more sublime 

To dwell in sweet simplicity 
In nature’s wondrous clime— 

Where every living moving thing, 
And earth and sky and air, 
Proclaim the touch, invisible, 
That reaches everywhere. 
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Abolish Reservations and Government Aid 


to Indians. 
By Carlos Montezuma. 
PART VII. ‘ 


The time is near at hand when we are to witness a prac- 
tical demonstration of the actual policy which the Govern- 
ment, by the hand of the Administration, intends to persue 
in its relation to the Indian and his future associations with 
the people. 

I refer to the prospectus or programme of the Commence- 
ment Exercises to be held at the Carlisle Indian School this 
month, for to one who is familiar with those exercises as 
formerly planned ‘and carried out during General Pratt’s ad- 
ministration of the school, the coming event is stamped all 
over with the indicia of radical retrograde in its affairs. 

The coming program is marked by its contrast to the 
proceedings on such occasions during the time they were held 
under Gen. Pratt’s direction. 

Formerly, a Carlisle Commencement was characterized by 
exercises in which the boys and girls were permitted to par- 
ticipate as students by reading essays of their own composition 
or by recitals of their own preparations; by orations and the 
rendering of musical selections or performances on such 
musical instruments as they had acquired more or less pro- 
ficient usé of. It was a Commencement Day appointed for a 

_ summing up of results of the year, where those who were in- 
terested in the school’s progress, students and friends alike, 
might witness such advancement as the participants were able 
to show had been made in the school work. The desire of the 
management was to let the school speak for itself, and thus 
demonstrate practicably what had been wrought out during 
the year by the combined efforts of the Superintendent, teach- 
ers and their pupils; no effort being made to provide entér- 
tainment or amusement of a theatrical nature. 

In other words, the “Commencement” in those days had 
nothing of an exploiting feature about it and was not arranged 
with the view of possibly pleasing the audience by appealing 
to their curiosity concerning that “peculiar creature” com- 
monly called—Indian. With General Pratt the word Indian 
was only a sound calling attention simply to a man, one of 
humankind; not signifying a being separated by an impassable 
gulf from the rest of the people of the world. Gen. Pratt 
believed the Carlisle School to be a useful, but neverthelesy 
a temporary institution, beneficial in its way during such 
period as might necessarily ensue during the time the Govern- 
ment would be sincerely doing the best it could to bring th 
Indian out among and to make them a part of the Peop] Ş 
the country generally. He never ceased to make it e of 
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quarters from which was to come the impetus for, the greater 
work of bringing into civilization all the Indians of the 
country. 

General Pratt regarded his position as subordinate to the 
great purpose to be wrought out by the Government. He 
did not look upon the school as an opportunity for the ex- 
ploitation of self or as furnishing a means of existence for 
himself, or anybody else, and therefore as something to be 
perpetuated for personal ends.* He believed that in time 
under proper management of the Indian Bureau, what was 
called the Indian Problem would meet with a natural, and 
therefore a satisfactory solution by the wiping out of the di- 
viding line between the Indian and the rest of the people, 
Jwhereby would come an end to the Carlisle School and an 
end, necessarily, to his connection with it, and this he was 
not only ready for but hoped and prayed that it might come 
as soon as possible. 

So seeing. so hoping, and so believing he wrote and spoke 
to that end, and the result was he awoke one day to find 
himself no longer the head of the Institution. He had hoped, 
he had believed but he had spoken too much; he had forgot- 
ten that the work of solving the Indian problem was in the 
hands of Government officials, who held their positions for 
profit and were not to be hurried beyond their own con- 
venience, 

Gencral Pratt failed to take note of the fact that in “na- 
tional affairs,” the head predominates over the heart, and that 
. questions of humanity, justice and fair dealing under condi- 
tions where politics ruled, were often made subordinate to the 
interest of those in authority; and so out of it all came the 
great change that ‘aside from other ways is to make itself 
manifest in the coming Commencement exercises at the Indian 
School, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, which is to consist of an in- 
dustrial and grand military display of the school’s facilities, 
—the work shops. in a condensed space on the platform, the 
gymnasium, the drill hall, the dormitories, and all that per- 
tains to the physical and mechanical part of the institution, 
(belittling the real feature of the school) as though it was to 
be perpetual, and to continue to receive Indian children for 
training in the various departments, with no thought of its 
having any relation to the great question of the final absorp- 
tion of the Indians into civilization. 

In other words, the pupil is no longer to be permitted to 
write and read essays or deliver orations from the platform at 
Commencement. Flis mouth is to be closed and he is not to 
answer the cry from Macedonnia, “Come and help us.” The 
Carlisle student must no longer encourage his people of the 
West to continue the struggle for the broader life. It is not 
good policy to permit him to do so, for he becomes a dis- 
turbing element. The Carlisle student breathing out the senti- 
ment of love and hope for his people, from the Commence- 
ment platform threatens the perpetuity of political Bureaus 
and bodes evil to the many official households that draw sus- 
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tenance from the Indian Department. This Carlisle student, 
therefore, must be put in the background and his voice si- 
lenced, lest he might send forth a warning or express a senti- 
ment that might stimulate or encourage his people to renewed 
effort toward release from Government guardianship. 

To those who are interested enough to look into the situ- 
ation at Carlisle, it is clearly evident that the purpose of the 
management is to continue the paternal feature of the Govern- 
ment methods of dealing with Indian people; to give ear to 
writers of theories, the resolves of associations, and to listen 
to suggestions of the so-called philanthropists and humani- 
tarian as he or she make themselves manifest in periodicals, 
and other literature of the day. 

The powers that be have “method in this madness.” They 
desire the people to cofitinue in ‘a belief that the Indian is a 
creature to be dealt with, as against the true idea, that he is a 
man to whom justice should be meted out; a man in all 
respects like unto themselves, by nature, and who has been 
wronged and has come to see the fact, and therefore is begin- 
ning to insist upon his rights to be such a man. 

There is further method in the motive of the management 
of the Carlisle school, in that so long as they can entertain 
and amuse the people generally by, and in manner, exhibiting 
the Indian as a creature having a distinct nature and character 
from other men, they will be better able to maintain a Govern- 
ment guardianship over him, and thus effectually retard the 
growth or development of a sentiment among the people ot 
thé country that the Indian originally is entitled to all the 
rights of a man, and ought to be encouraged and aided in his 
efforts to secure that equality among men with which by 

nature he is endowed. 

The situation does not require us to mince words. There 
is no reason why we should approach the subject in a circui- 
tous manner or fear to meet the issue squarely. President 
Roosevelt, Commissioner Leupp, Superintendent Mercer of 
Carlisle, and all the other Presidential appointees or favorites 
either want to do their best in behalf of the Indian or they 
are indifferent on the subject, or they are positively more 
concerned about their own political interest than they are 
about the welfare of the Indian. It ought not to be difficult 
to arrive at a correct conclusion which one of these three 
positions the President and his said officials are in! The old 
saying with reference to those who preach much and claim 

much to their credit in a given cause, is as good a test to-day 
as it ever was, and that saying is “by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

Again; no man can serve two masters. He cannot be sub- 
ject to the call of duty and to his conscience, and, at the 
same time, be governed by personal and selfish motives. 

President Roosevelt, as chief Executive of the nation 
what his subordinates are doing. He therefore know 
Mercer as Superintendent of Carlisle is doing in co 
with its affairs; that money has been wasted to co 
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hall with expensive elaborate frescoing and scenery for theat- 
rical performances; that the established rules pertaining to 
card playing and dancing have been greatly relaxed and detri- 
mentally so to the students, and that a general laxity in dis- 
cipline, in the social relation of the students has marked the 
change in the management of the school since Gen. Pratt 
was removed. ; 

In view of the facts here stated I deem it my duty to call 
upon every Indian who is able to put forth a protest, to resent 
the statements which Commissioner Leupp sends out in his 
annual report that the “Indian is an Indian and nothing 
more,” that the “made over” is bound to be like the N'avajo 
blanket from which all the Navajo has been expurgated— 
neither one thing nor the other—I like the Indian for what 
is Indian in him, etc. 

Did God Almighty plant Indians in America for the amuse- 
ment of Commissioner Leupp? 

“The Indian is a natural warrior, a natural logician. a nat- 
ural artist, let us not make a mistake in the process of ab- 
sorbing them, of washing out of them whatever is distinc- 
tively Indian.” 

That is to say, the Indian is not quite a man; a Chinaman 
may be a real man, a native of Japan may be a man, the 
Indian of Asia may be a man, the native of Mexico may be 
a man, yea all of these may be men among men but the 
American Indian never can be so because he is a distinct 
creature. He is something aside, in and of himself. He is 
amusing, grotesque, fantastical still not quite a man. True 
there are many full blocded Indians who are as well educated 
as Commissioner Leupp and who are occupying positions 
and successfully following all the pursuits that other men 
are engaged in, and having no distinct characteristic, no pecu- 
liar trait, habit or custom in marked contrast with other men, 
vet the Commissioner must find some way to maintain his 
claim; so he falls back on mere assertion. 

He concludes without even deduction, yea without facts 
and then announces his conclusion ‘as a fact of itself. For 
the sake of the Indian we hope that the Commissioner’s own 
methods of ascertaining a result are not the same as those 
the Indian employs as a “logician” when he manifests him- 
sclf as such to the Commissioner. 

We consign Mr. Leupp to the companionship of that large 
number of persons of whom it may be said “though having 
eves, vet they sce not.” The Hon. Commissioner is like the 
Captain of a vessel in the midst of a dense fog trving to dis- 
plav his seamanship, not knowing that the mists enshroud 
him. 

l: is the duty of the Indian to prevent their possible enve!- 
opment in the same iog that surrounds Francis E. Lecpp. 


(Po be continued in April number.) 
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A Basis for Right Living. 


The suggestions made by Mr. Eldridge in the following letter are 
quite in harmony wtih plans of the Spencer-Whitman Center, a World 
Movement, the express tenets of whose educational creed is “character 
culture through living the right kind of life.” 

The desire tc tyranize, whether political or economic; the desire 
to control, invade or oppress others; the desire to outdo, outwit, and 
outgencral others can only be eradicated from the human heart by living 
in a community where these tendencies are inoperative and offer no 
reward. z 

;All that is necessary to establish such a community and equip for 
imparting the above educational results is a small group of earnest 
rermal men and women who realize that they cannot become great ex- 
cept as their neighbors are great also, and who are satisfied to live and 
‘acquire genuine excellence instead of the artificial and pretended ex- 
cellence that has become the ambition ef our day and generation, 

We hope in a future number to be able to announce that Mr. Eld- 
ridge will apply his powers and his pen to a definite movement towards 
forming a “nucleus” that will not only be a sociological experiment for 
eradicating the evils of the epoch, but a school of character culture 
where people may generally be prepared for right living under a bet- 
ter system. . EDITOR. 


Editer “To-Morrow” Magazine :— 7 

What I care for most is the ‘actual establishment, mainte- 
nance and extension of a true WORKING PLAN, financial 
and industrial, that shall secure a perpetual roo per cent. 
chance for every human being to live the complete, sane and 
normal life that God and Nature intended us to live, instead 
of (as now) Ten Per Cent chance for the millions, and a 
million per cent chance for the few. 

It was mainly because I thought it very likely, from the 
general tenor of your Magazine, that you had either already 
evolved, or were working your way toward, some such plan of 
universal helpfulness and organized harmony with Eternal 
Principles of Right Living, that I wrote you as I did. 

So long as we have physica] bodies to sustain and physical 
surroundings to deal with, human wellfbeing must continue 
to be largely dependent upon outward conditions, which it is 
the special duty of Organized Industry to provide for; and 
hence, our INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION, whether it 
be good or bad, must remain to a great extent the real founda- 
tion upon which Organized Society is based. 

If this Industrial Organization be taken out of the hands 
in which it properly belongs (i. e., those of the WHOLE 
PEOPLE), and perverted and made to serve other and hos- 
tile ends, rather than its one and only true end, which is the 
HIGHEST GOOD OF THE WHOLE PEOPLE—I repeat, 
if the INDUSTRIES of the people are thus stolen and per- 
verted, the BASIS of the whole Social Fabric is gone, and 
we shall find ourselves and our civilization rapidly nearing 
a complete and fearful collapse, such as came to Egypt and 
Babylon, and Greece, and Rome, when SIMILAR CONDI- 
TIONS had been attained—when 98 to 100 per cent of all 
the Wealth, Power and Opportunity had been gathered into 
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the hands of @ few hundred or a few thousand rich families, 
leaving the millions beggared and enslaved, without even 
hope for their own. 

That is just the process that HAS been going on with 
dizzy speed, in this country, during éhe period that has passed 

= since the Civil War. The marvelous industrial develop- 
ment of the second half of the Nineteenth Century, unparal- 
leled in all the past history of the world, and only made pos- 
sible by the equally unprecedented development of inventive 
genius, has served to lull the American Farmer ‘and Working 
Man into fancied security so long as they and their families 
had food and clothing and shelter for the passing moment ; 
and while they slept, the swiftly growing horde of colossal 
Captains of Industry have built up, almost over night, a sys- 
tem of INDUSTRIAL FEUDALISM so vast, so powerful, 
and so apparently impregnable, that the despotism of past 
ages seem but the veriest pygmies in comparison; and the 
great American People suddenly waking out of its day-dream, 
finds almost every strategic position in the hands of the ene- 
my, being intrenched and fortified with lightning speed. 

The Oppressor, apparently from long htabit, continues to 
sing its siren songs of “prosperity,” “empire,” and “great- 
ness,” in the vain attempt to lull its defrauded and aroused 
victims to sleep again. 

However blind they may have been in the past, NOW the 
people pretty well know that all this “greatness” and “pros- 
perity” is not for them—it is only theirs to look at, or to have 
as a temporary plaything. for exactly so long as their lordly 
owners shall please to let them have it. Indeed, the lords 
themselves scarcely take the trouble to conceal the. fact; the 
country’s Courts of Justice, when they have not already 
bought them outright, they treat with supreme contempt; and 
John D. Rockefeller himself is said to have calmly predicted 
for the near future, a financial panic greater than any the 
country has ever yet had, caused by “overproduction” (a di- 
rect consequence of Industrial Brigandage). 

Yet there are many reasons why we should still feel war- 
ranted in cherishing the strongest hope and courage; and not 
the least of these, is the fact that America contains a far 
greater number than any other country of the world, of PEO- 
PLE WHO THINK—and that, up to the present, they still 
retain a Free Press, Freedom of Speech and Assemblage, and 
the swiftest of Railroads, Telegraphs, and Telephones, by 
which to exchange and disseminate their thoughts. Surely it 
cannot be possible for any people who hve once attained 
these great advantages--and along with them, that of Uni- 
versal Education—to ever again sink to the level of bondage 
that held the world in its grasp before the development of the 
Art of Printing. 

But yet, we must allow nothing to blind us to the fact 
that the situation is one of unmistakable seriousness. If the 
intelligence of the millions has vastly increased, so has that 
of their masters; and if the Art of Printing, and the countless 
other triumphs of genius, have put mighty weapons into the 
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hands of the people, the Captains of -Brigandage have the 
help of these weapons, also, and multiplied by all their ac- 
cumulated millions. Though the mighty conflict now im- 
pending is the same as other peoples have fought out against 
injustice and greed, over and over again, in all ages, yet the 
CONDITIONS of the conflict are unique in the character of 
the forces now being marshalled against each other on the 
two sides of this mighty strugle. 

We shall fail to grasp the true significance of the situation, 
if we think of it as merely affecting our country alone, for 
now no instance of brutality or oppression can occur in any 
country of the world, but its thrill of horror and indignation 
immediately vibrates around the planet, for this same mighty 
drama is being enacted, under varying, yet largely similar 
conditions, in all the countries of the world. 

It almost seems as if it were the culmination of the War- 
fare of the Ages—the supreme gathering of the great Ele- 
mentary Forces, physical and spiritual, for the final and de- 
cisive battle between Good and Evil, Right and Wrong. 

Let us MAKE SURE, then, that we are on the RIGHT 
SIDE—that we have not, either blunderingly or wilfully, 
allowed the forces placed under our control to be drawn into 
the camp of the Enemy of all Good, and to be made to serve 
its perverted ends. 

That is why it is so VITALLY necessary to get down to 
FIRST PRINCIPLES, «as Spencer did; and upon them, as 
the solid rock of Eternal Truth, lay the fundations of a 
Social Structure that shall endure through Time and Eternity. 

In conclusion, why can you not establish a special depart- 
ment in your Magazine devoted to working out and actually 
establishing a LIVING NUCLEUS, founded on RIGHT 
PRINCIPLES of Justice and Equal Opportunity? 

SOMEWHERE, whether by blind groping or by intelli- 
gent study, such a Nucleus must be founded, and out of it 
the strong, clean, enduring Social Organism of the future 
must grow; and NOW is the Accepted Time, the time of 
all times, for sowing the seed and is it not for this purpose that 
the Spencer-Whitman Center is formed ?* 

Perhaps there are already Nuclei which have this in view, 
there surely ought to be. If you organize this new Depart- 
ment in your Magazine, let it be exclusively devoted to telling 
of this NUCLEI of Justice and Equal Opportunity, and let it 
be an OPEN FORM for ACTUAL WORKERS—sincere and 
determined workers for the IDEAL Brotherhood in all parts 
of the world. 

Yours in the Bonds of Loyal Fealty to the Liberty that is 

Yet to Come, LOUIS W. ELDRIDGE. 


f *Write Editor To-Morrow for Cause and Cure. 
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High Finance in Mexico. 


By Parker H. Sercombe. 
. PART X. 


It will be seen that up to this time the various threads of 
my narrative have almost invariably centered in Senior Don 
Joaquin Cassasus, lawyer, banker, government representa- 
tive, diplomat, and now Mexican Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, 

Author of the Banking law drafted purely in the interest 
of the immense banking corporations of Mexico, to give them 
a perpetual monopoly of financial affairs, it doth seem that 
this modern Colossus of the Valley of Anahuac bestrides 
the narrow world of Mexican finance, and from his vantage 
ground of influence controls, besmears and takes from others 
as he sees fit. 

Evidently my determination to print all the facts in rela- 
tion to this polite buccaneer caused him to make prepara- 
tion for his defense, and seek a champion in Fernando Solis 
Camara to sing his praises in the form of a laudatory biog- 
raphy reciting his services’ to his country. 

Indeed, I have the honor, now for the first time, to ac- 
knowledge receipt of a beautifully printed copy of the Am- 
bassador’s Biography with the best compliments of Don 
Joaquin himself, a touching rebuke for my lack of considera- 
tion for criticising him and of such dross is Spanish-American 
diplomacy coined, whereby a man may politely rob you of 
a hundred thousand and consider you a boor (grosero) if you 
have the manhood to treat his cheap politeness with contempt. 

In speaking of the appointment of Mir. Cassasus as Am- 
bassador to Washington his Mexican “Boswell,” Fernando 
Solis Camara writes as follows: 

In Mexico where the merits and qualifications of the distinguished 
appointee are so well known, this appointment is instantly recognized as 
an ideal one, and the statesmen. economists and litterateurs, as well as 
the bankers and other men of business in the United States, to whom 
the name of Cassasus is not unknown, are ready to give him the most 
cordial and friendly welcome, as the able representative of their pic- 
turesque, rich and progressive neighbor, Mexico. 

Even in this opening paragraph the varnish and smear 
are so apparent that even the uninitiated reader may easily 
guess what is to follow, viz., a glittering diadem of jeweled 
words—a special pleading for his client and subject, with no 
hint of the devilishness to which he knows his hero can fre- 
quently descend, and so the biographer, inebriated bv his 
own exuberance sings: 

“Proud hidalgo, son af Spain, 

Whose forebears sailed the Spanish main,” 
unintentionally implying that the ancestors of Cassasus al- 
ways had been Pirates. so the reader has no cause to wonder 
that he is still plying the old trade. 

I recall at one time being invited by Senior Don Adolfo 
Hegewisch to meet Joaquin Cassasus and Jose Costellot at 
dinner in the cafe Paris in Mxico. We had a private room, 
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the decorations were artistic, we had pink anthemums, soft 
Spanish wines, while delicate music floated in through the 
portieres. 

Hlaving been brought up a farmer with very little ac- 
quaintanceship in the game of diplomacy I did not know that 
I was being sized up like a fat goose, the inspectors being 
in doubt as to whether I should be plucked and served up, or 
tamed and domesticated and brought into the service of the 
Mexico system of High Finance. 

I recall a number of pleasantries, compliments and feelers 
as they passed back and forth and I also recall peremptorily 
asserting my own individuality and maintaining my position 
with fortitude and independence on all topics discussed. 

Of course, throughout the dinner and the after talk, the 
highest politeness and friendliness prevailed, but at the end 
both Don Joaquin and Dion Jose, as well as Dion Adolfo. 
were fully convinced that the Farmer Bank President was 
not the kind of a person that could be used as a tool or im- 
plement for any variety of financial dirty work. 

A number of times after this I enjoyed the distinguished 
consideration of meeting Don Joaquin at banquets, recep- 
tions and political and social functions of various sorts, hence 
my interest in his biographer’s description of the personality 
which is as follows: 

Senior Cassasus is of short stature and of firm, muscular build, active 
and healthy and of imposing appearance. The best feature in the per- 
sonality of Cassasus is his eyes, which are large, piercing and jet black. 
When he speaks his expression is very animated and pleasing, even 
captivating. He speaks English and French very well and reads Ger- 
man. One fact which expresses volumes for his self-control, personal, 
poise and keen judgment on hygiene is that though among smokers, he 
never smokes, and though having constant and intimate dealings with 
drinkers, he abstains from all alcoholic drinks. 

In relation to his business career the well paid enthusiasm 
of his biographer finds expression as follows: 

Cassasus was about twenty-two years of age when he completed his 
law studies; and soon afterward, returning to his native state, he chose 
the capital, San Juan Bautista, as the field wherein to commence his career 
as a lawyer. But the services of the brilliant young lawyer were soon 
required by the Governor, whose secretary he became; then he filled the 
post of editor of the official journal of the state, and finally became 
First Secretary of State of the State of Tabasco, discharging the duties 
of each place with marked skill and success. The State capital was too 
restricted a field for capacities so extraordinary as those of Cassasus. and 
when he was about twenty-four vears of age, he determined to make 
the City of Mexico, whither he then went, the center of his future labors 
in his career. His superior abilities enabled him almost at once to 
establish himself as a lawyer of uncommon merit, soon winning an en- 
viable fame in the practice of law. He became kegown as one of the 
ablest lawyers in the City of Mexico, and his fame was not confined 
to that capital, but he gained an international reputation as a corpora- 
tion lawyer, and foreign as well as domestic corporations have been 
eager to avail themselves of his services. His opinions are held in the 
highest esteem by his colleagues, so much so that he has sequined the 
appellation of a lawyer of lawyers. 

Before continuing with the account of the ection -of 
Cassasus as a representative in the Mexican Congress, it is 
interesting to relate that Adolfo Hegewisch, above mentioned, 
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was also at this time a member of Congress, representing 
the State of Zacatacas, a State that he had never even visited, 
let alone having ever been placed in Congress by a ballot of 
his constituents. 

To become a member of Congress in Mexico means to 
become a tool, in other words, it means to completely resign 
yourself to whatever the Government desires to carry out. 
and one so recommended, though living in the city of Mexico 
and in no way familiar with the people or conditions of the 
State he represents, may be appointed, (“elected”), as member 
of Congress, and such was the election of Don Joaquin. 

I recall my first knowledge of this kind of representation 
which came to me as a great shock. It happened while Adolfo 
Hegewisch was one of the directors of the American Bank 
holding three of my shares in his name in order to qualify. 

The Governor of Zacatacas and two or three friends were 
to arrive in the city via the Mexican Central R. R., and out 
of consideration for the State he “represented” Hegewisch 
one morning requested the loan of my victoria and coachman 
in order to meet the Governor in proper style and show him 
consideration. - 

I cordially granted his request and in the conversation 
which followed he admitted that he had never met the Gov- 
ernor nor his friends and felt somewhat awkward in the 
matter. 

“What,” I asked, “you are not acquainted with the Gov- 
ernor and officers of the State you represent?” “No,” he re- 
replied, “not only am I not acquainted with them but I have 
never yet visited the city or the State of Zacatacas, my ap- 
pointment. (or election) to the position of Representative in 
Congress having come to me through the kindness of Presi- 
dent Diaz, who having been informed through a friend (of 
influence) that on his return to Vera Cruz after fleeing across 
the border into the United States during the Revolution, that 
it was at my fathers house that he was sheltered, my appoint- 
ment (election) resulted from the gratitude of President Diaz 
to the son of one who befriended him in those stirring times— 
so you see J am a Veracruzano (son of Vera Cruz) and not 
a Zacatacano (a son of Zacatacas.)” 

The biographer of Cassasus writing for American eyes and 
for American understanding speaks of his election as Rep- 
resentative to Congress as though it had in it all the honor 
of a vote of the people, but not so, it is a mere sham. He 
says: 

“tn 1886 he was elected a representative in Congress and has served 
continuously since, having been re-clected to every succeeding legislature. 
The cases of President Diaz and Representative Cassasus seem to il- 
lustrate a practice of the Mexican people to retain in office a good man 

»when they find one. Senior Cassasus has always served on the com- 
mittee on appropriations since the time of his entrance into the Chamber 
of Deputies. Three years after, in 1899, he was elected president of 
the commission which revised the Commercial Code of Mexico, and 
the amendments adopted by this commission were almost exclusively 
His work. ai : 

In 1896, he was appointed chairman of the commission to which was 
entrusted the duty of drafting a bill regulating the business of banking. 
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The bill provided by this commisson was enacted into law, March Ic, 
1897; and, under it, the tremendous development of the banking business 
in our country has been realized. Prior to the enactment of this law 
there were only the ten following chartered banks in the republic: Na- 
tional de Mexico, De Londres y Mexico, Minero de Chihuahua, De 
Yucatan, Marcantil de Yucatan, De Durango, De Zacatacas, De Nuevo 
Leon, Commercial de Chihuahua, International y Hipotecario de Mexico.” 


The fact is, at this time the Lemantour-Cassasus.Creel 
combination formed the banking business into a trust, into a 
distinct combination with headquarters in the Banco Central, 
Mexico City, delegated with the power to make or break any 
financial institution in the country that they wished out of 
the way, and so finely were these banking laws drawn that 
it specified the points at which no new banks could obtain 
charters, and made it impossible to secure a charter in Mexico 
City for a bank of issue of any kind, thereby confining all the 
monetary transactions of the capital to five chartered institu- 
tions. Since then the monetary control and oppression has 
grown so great that one of the most prominent business 
men of the capital writes me under date of February 8, as 
follows: 


My dear Mr. Secrombe: 

On the first of the year I wrote you expressing my views of your 
magazine, and particularly commending your work, and wishing you 
every success, ` 

To establish a great magazine, and to secure for it a place among 
thinking people, because of its criticism of existing abuses, is to do a 
remarkable thing. All this has been accomplished in To-Morrow, and 
there is no doubt but what the surgeon’s knife no more surely cuts into 
the vitals than your criticisms of existing vices has done here. Many 
men stand forth in the light of day, clothed in saintly raiment, who are 
crimson to the core beneath that imsy covering. To-Morrow has fear- 
lessly pulled aside the drapery of deceit and ghoulish ferocity, which has 
characterized the career of some of the so-called high financiers of this 
country. : 

My criticism of the banking interests in Mexico is that it 1s wholly 
lacking in permanency, elasticity, and sufficiency. There is scarely a hank 
in- the Republic that is consistent in dealing with the public three days in 
the week. One day you obtain reasonable treatment, and the next some 
unaccountable whim sets you out in the cold. Banking capital seems to 
be controlled wholly by caprice and personal desires, and there can be 
found scarcely a bank in Mexico that is not conducted on the lines of 
personal favoritism. 

One of the striking features in this country is the lack of support 
that the public give to the banks: in other words, the people do not de- 
posit their money in banks. 

I call your attention to the reports of the banks of issue here. 
Though they have splendid buildings, and have capital in the millions, 
These reports for the last five years, which are made monthly, do not 
show a variation of fifty thonsand dollars per month in their transactions ; 
in other words, each month seems to be practically a renetition of the 
preceding one with perhaps a few thousand dollars difference. Their 
deposits have not increased five per cent in five years. This is an extra- 
ordinary condition for the reason that there is no end of money in this ` 
country, which is buried, or kept in out of the way places, or in private 
safes, and not intrusted in the banks. 

I wish you would publish a statement of these banks, calling attention 
to the fact that although they pay four per cent interest on time deposits, 
prefer perfect security, etc., they do not seem to poduce results in the 
volume of deposits. 
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Of course, I have not spoken of this to any one; it is my private 
views expressed only to yourself. These conditions prevail with relation 
to all the banks of issue in the country, and while I cannot tell you how 
to arrive at an analysis of the question, it is astonishing what little 
growth has taken place in their volume of deposits. 

The tendency of the time is to deposit money in the banks, ag is evi- 
dent in the amount of money in the banks of the United Staes, and in 
savings banks particularly. So astute a financier as yourself will be able 
to fathom this question, and I have no doubt you will do so in To- 
Morrow. Sincerely your friend, 


Notwithstanding their failure to meet public needs Biogra- 
pher Camara proceeds in the following laudatory vein: 


An economist so obviously well equipped for the task could not, of 
course, escape service on the Monetary Commission, which was created 
by act of February 4, 1903, the function of which was to make a profound 
study of the currency problem in all its phases. He became chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Commission, to which was assigned the task . 
of determining the effects of tne national wealth of the depreciation of 
silver and to answer the crucial and fundamental question :— 

“Is it desirable to bring about the greatest possible fixity in the ratio 
of value between the currency of Mexico and the monetary standards of 
the foreign nations with which Mexico chiefly trades?” 

The lucid report this subcommittce made is from the pen of Cassasus 
and shows most strikingly the solidity and profundity of his attainments 
in political economy and is an admirable product of deep research, phil- 
osophic acumen and ripe scholarship. 


When reading of the “profundity and solidity” of these 
performances in the light of the fact that the finartcial regime 
in Mexico is nothing more than a gigantic MeCall-McCurdy 
bunco game, we are little surprised that the chiefs who benefit 
by the hold-up should reward the “ripe scholarship and the 
acumen” of Bandit Cassasus with the position of Ambassador 
at Washington. 

To the cognoscenti nothing could better illustrate the 
veneering tactics of the biographer than the following mixture 
of mush and whitewash: 


The new ambassador contributes liberally whenever appeals are made 
to him in behalf of worthy objects. He is discriminatingly generous. He 
gives his professional services and advice gratis to charitable institutions, 
and is active in the founding of schools. He is a decided protector of nro- 
mising literary fledglings. He has lent a helping hand to manv struggling 
students. young artists, and literateurs through maintaining them by em- 
ploying them in the banks he controls and he has often wnostentatiously 
relieved distress among the humble and the unfortunate by his delicate 
supply of onnortune assistance. 

Senior Cassasus was a delegate to the Second Pan American Interna- 
tional Conferences held in the City of Mexico toor-6?. and was appointed 
to the office of General Secretary which, as he filled the post, was not less 
important than the presidency of the Conference, for those who are 
familiar with the transactions of the Conference know that more than 
once, at the times of greatest tension and conflict of opinion and interest, 
its disruption was averted by the wisdom. tact and conciliatory counsel 
of Cassasus. fortified and urheki bv the action of the accomplished chair- 
man of the Congress, Lic. Genaro Raigosa. 

Here, as is his habit everywhere, Cassasus acted the part af the most 
courtly gentleman that he is. for no matter how exacting and nertnrbine 
his official duties may, at times, have been in that expetimental Universal 
Congress of the Nations of America, Cassasus was invariably most affthle, 
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generous and considerate toward all, doing his utmost to preserve harmony 
and to develop amity. * * * He is also a practical business man. He is a 
large real estate owner, his holdings of real property in the City of Mexico 
being of considerable importance. 

By all means, Mr. Cassasus, the next time you choose a 
biographer with the expectation of his lending respectibility 
to your pedigree select one who is not such a simpleton as to 
tell the truth in the very way and employing the very form 
of expression that will best lay your iniquities wide open to 
the knowing ones. 

The sequence and context in such expression as these are 
surely a perfect “giveaway” to anybody’s character. “He 
is also a practical business man—he is a large real estate 
holder—he gives’ professional service and advice gratis—he 
is discriminatingly generous—he contributes liberally—he has 
lent a helping hand to many, maintaining them by employ- 
ment in the banks he controls—he has relieved distress by 
his delicate supply of opportune assistance.” Buncombe! 
Graft! Bribery! Ambition! Egotism! Unparalleled vanity, 
all rolled into one, all are there! 

Who but a prig or a snob would permit himself to be ad- 
vertised as invariably the “‘most affable, generous and con- 
siderate,” and “most courtly gentleman,” on a sheet contain- 
ing, “With my highest compliments” in his own hand writing. 
to one who has every reason in the world to give him the 
very kind of a “send-off” herein set forth. 

Perhaps I have said enough to prove my case, but the 
fool biographer “went so far” as to claim literary ability for 
this Mexican Ambassador who “must be cracked up,” and to 
a blush, he has dared to attribute to his friend and bene- 
factor. i ` 

Herewith I print what Mrs. Partington would call the 
“heart rendering sonnet” in full, it being the biographer’s own 
translation, and I beg to assure my readers that if choice of 
subject, manner of treatment, delicacy of portrayal, etc., are 
any indication of the character of an author, most assuredly 
this sonnet conforms exactly with my estimate of the wolfish 
character of Senior Lic. Joaquin D. Cassasus. Mexican Am- 
bassador at Washington. 

THE ROMAN CIRCUS. 

The circus is filled as never before with people. The rude crowd 
waits cager for the spectacle. The place resounds with the roaring of the 
‘wild beasts that are near. 

A Christian appears. From the crowd bursts forth a wild Shout. With 
heavy mane and fiery eye, the African fign leaps to the hot arena. 

A sigh only is heard, and at the moment of the forceful impact of the 
rough leap, the Christian is seen to fall and lie writhing in the throes of 
death. 3 

The red blood rouses the enthusiasm of the crowd; the lion rises over 
his victim, roars, and the spectators applaud and shout in frenzy. 

Marvelous word picture indeed! I am sure if one of the 
inmates of Mr. McManaman’s home for delinquent boys 
should commit such a weak piece of trash as this he would 
be sent back to the “Bridewell” for punishment. 

(To be Continued in April number.) 
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After Nineteen Centunes. 


(Fifteen Minutes on a Freight Train.) 
By The Girl in Blue. 


There was nothing the matter with the morning. The 
sun shone with its customary splendor; the autumn was pro- 
perly gorgeous with the conventional reds and yellows that 
invariably characterize October foliage; the sky was as azure 
as could be desired; the clouds were doing their usual stunts 
in fleeting; fall roses blew in sufficient profusion; in fact, 
all nature seemed ready for a story to begin. 

The local freight pulled into the village station and side 
tracked for the passenger. A long iine of dense white smoke ° 
lay like a low cloud above the length of the train. The “Girl 
in Blue,” who had been standing on the platform aside from 
the inevitable crowd of loafers, entered the caboose, placed 
a package of “To-Morrow” magazines on the seat beside 
her, perched her feet on the steam pipes, made herself com- 
fortable and began to look around at the other occupants of 
the car. 

They were all poorly dressed and rough looking with the 
exception of a young and well dressed “Traveling Man” who 
sat opposite her. The other occupants of the car wcre an 
“Old Rheumatic Man” with a pudgy face, red eyes, and no 
front teeth; a quiet looking man in a middle aged suit of 
clothes with mud on his trouser legs;‘a lank, cadaverous 
“Consumptive” with a scant crop of sandy whiskers that had 
evidently been about five weeks in maturing; a “Nebraska 
Farmer ;” a “Deaf Man” with whom he was engaging in 
spasmodic conversation; a large ccarse looking woman wear- 
ing heavy ear-bobs of fantastic shape who, in conversation 
later, disclosed the fact that she had once been the loved 
and cherished wife of the Consumptive in the rear seat; a 
“Young Mother” dressed in a calico wrapper resplendent 
with the individuality of the wearer; and on her lap a bluc 
eyed, pink and white “Baby” dressed as daintily as the rough 
brown hands of the Mother could devise. 

Ten minutes passed during which the women looked out 
of the window and the men sent mouthful after mouthful of 
tobacco-spift in the direction of the ctspidore. 

“Wes give me this,” remarked the Nebraska Farmer, re- 
moving as he spoke, the woolen cap which had been drawn 
down over his ars, revealing only a streak of gray fringe 
about his neck. 

The Deaf Man noticed the movement and looked up with 
a questioning face. “Wes give me this when I come away,” 
he repeated, gazing fondly at the cap. “Spect he thought 
itd be a good’n in them Nebraska blizzards,” responded the 
Deaf Man in a tone that implied the inference that every one 
else was as deaf ashe. “That is the way with us all,” thought 
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the Girl in Blue, “we are always trying to load onto others 
the burden of our own infirmities.” 

The “Rheumatic,” hearing the reference to Nebraska, 
nudged the man in front of him and began to ply him with 
questions regarding the corn crop in that state. “What’s 
the price of raw land?” he asked. “Ha’n’t none,” was the 
prompt reply and the questioner evinced no further desire for 
information. 

A few moments of silence-and the passengers began to 
grow impatient at the delay. “Time must mean money to these 
people,” thought the Girl in Blue. “I wonder what they would 
think of a man who waited for eighteen years in search of a 
mind great enough to grasp the idea of the rotundity of the 
earth, or a person waiting a lifetime for some one to wham 
to whisper “Solitude is sweet.” 

“Pears to me the train’s mighty late,” growled the Cor- 
sumptive. “Guess Ill get off and shuck a load of corn while 
we wait,” he added, jocosely, with a furtive look toward the 
[livorcee. Every one but the Decaf Man and the Travelirg 
one laughed immoderately at this brilliant witticism, and the 
remarkable success of his mild joke inspired the Consumptive 
to continue. “I could walk and beat this time,” he went on 
with another look toward the former partner of his joys. 

Loud guffaws again greeted his effort while the Traveling 
Man looked as though he considered it a very unfunny re- 
mark and the Girl in Blue wondered if none of these people 
had read Mark Twain’s bit of humor about attaching the cow- 
catcher to the rear of the slow train to keep the cows from 
coming in and biting the passengers. 

Five minutes more elapsed in silence when Baby sneezed 
and the Young Mother glanced nervously at the open window 
but seemed afraid to try to close it. The Girl in Blue seeing 
her dilemma moved over to close the window for her but 
being unable to do so, offered to exchange seats, which 
the Mother did with a grateful look though she said nothing. 

“She feels more gratitude than she expresses,” thought 
the Girl in Blue, “and I like thtat; most people express more 
than they feel,” (her own feelings were going by freight that 
morning.) 

“You say this is the first time you ever rode on a train?” 
this from the Quiet Man to the Young Mother. 

“Ha’n’t never rode on this’n vet,” she answered, “but if 
it ever starts it’ll be the first one.” 

“You ought to of took the passenger for your first ride.” 

“Aint this the passenger?” she ‘asked. Everyone looked 
up in surprise, and she blushed rose red, but there was a 
look in her eyes that somehow forbade a laugh and the sub- 
ject was changed. 

“Do you think you will get vour divorce?” agtain asked the 
Quict Man. who seemed to know her. “Of course,” she re- 
plied. “Did you ask for anvthing besides the papers?’ “I 
asked for $100 alimony,” she said, timidly, as though the 
mere mention of so vast a sum fairly took awav her breath. 
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“I hope she will get it,” thought the Girl in Blue, “and still 
I feel very sorry for the man who must pay it. If he could 
make money easily she would have asked for more. Per- 
haps he never had so much in all his life,” she went on mus- 
ing, “and perhaps he never owned but one suit of clothes ‘at 
one time, which he must wear winter and summer, and per- 
haps he has worked hard all his life and has yet never been 
to the County Fair or scen a work on Sociology; perhaps he 
never heard of Herbert Spencer and doesn’t even know that 
to be happy one must have the cosmic—,” Just as her pity 
for the man she had never seen was carrying her into deep 
water, her meditations were interrupted by a shrill whistle 
from another engine and she sat looking out of the window 
while car after car loaded with fat hogs and cattle passed by. 

“All these are to be sacrificed on the altar of man’s appe- 
tite,” she thought. “Them’s mighty fine hogs,” remarked the 
Consumptive. “Talk about doing without meat,” he went 
on, “I never would have been the man I am without it!” 
At these words he was seized with a violent fit of coughing. 
“How long have you had consumption?” asked the 
Rheumatic. “Never had it and never will,” he answered in- 
dignantly. He moved up to the front of the car and took a 
drink from the tank. “Guess were goin’, to start now,” 
he said, while the Girl in Blue mentally resolved never again 
tc refresh herself from a public drinking vessel. 

“How did you get to the train this morning?” (from the 
Rheumatic to the man with mud on his trousers.) “Walked.” 
“What ’d you do that fer? Ha’n’t they no horses out your 
way?” “Yes, I got horses, but I didn’t want to bring ’m out 
on these roads.” “Ruther spoil yer clo’es a walkin’ than a 
curryin’ yer horses, would ye?” “No, but I could keep out'n 
the mud better’n they could.” “Don’t look’s if you had,” 
with a glance at his trousers. 

Just then the engine whistled “off brakes,” and no one 
spoke till the Conductor called the next station. 

The Girl in Blue sat looking out of the window humming 
the “Jewel Song” from Faust until she noticed that the Trav- 
eling Man was looking sideways at her and with his lead- 
pencil tapping time to her song on the toe of his boot. 

The train stopped at the next station and the passengers 
left the car, As the Girl in Blue started to pass out, the 
Traveling Man arose to assist her. They stood in the door 
for two or three minutes waiting for the Rheumatic to hobble 
off the steps. To keep out of the mud he passed immediately 
behind the cabcose and stepped cnto the track. 

“Wouldn’t it be his finish if the train would back now?” 
remarked the Traveling Man. “Be careful, Mister,” he called, 
“vou may get run over.” “You had better not walk on the 
track at all,’ added the Girl in Blue. Stepping down, she 
did exactly as the Rheumatic had done. “You had better 
look out for yourself,” said the Traveling Man. “Thank you, 
I will be all right,” she said laughing, and ran out of the 
way of the train. . 
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As she walked toward the depot, she thought to herself, 
“Must one, then, only travel fifteen minutes to see what 1 
have seen this morning? Consumption, Rheumatism, Deaf- 
ness, Ignorance, Poverty, Rags, Mud, Rudeness, Coarseness ; 
Selfishness, Ear-Bobs, Divorces, Law-Suits, Fat Hogs, To- 
bacco, and yet there was also Love, Kindness, Comradeship. 
We are all alike after all, except in the opportunities we have 
had, the same emotions are swelling in our hearts, the same 
motives govern our lives, the same desires inspire our 
thoughts, the only difference being that inequality of oppor- 
tunity causes us to manifest them in different ways.” 

She turned and looked back; the Traveling Man was still 
standing on tlie rear platform of the train. He lifted his 
hat; she smiled, the train moved away and she saw him no 
more forever. “He looked like ‘People who think,’” she said 
to herself, “I wish I had given him a copy of the Magazine.” 

Entering the depot, she observed the Sheriff and his Dep- 
uty with two men between them surrounded by a group of 
men talking in low tones. One of the men in custody ap- 
peared to be about. forty years old, was tall and stooped, 
had long slender fingers, and his shoes turned up ‘at the toes. 
Handcuffed to his wrist was a lad of about sixteen. “How 
white they look,” she thought, “they must be desperate char- 
acters that it is necessary to have them secured in this way, and 
yet they have not bad faces at all. What are they doing?” 
she ‘asked of a man standing near. “They are taking them 
to the pen.” ‘‘What have they done?” ‘The older one stole 
a gold watch.” “For how long is he sent?” “Ten years.” 
“And the boy?” “Oh, he took something, I don’t remember, 
—the judge was angry because he would not give his name 
and address and sent him for three and a half years.” 

“Great Heaven,” thought the Girl in Blue, “this is what 
our civilization has produced and this is what it does with 
its products, and this is the year 1905 and the best country 
in the world.* 

One man sent to the pen ten years for taking a gold 
watch, another one five years for embezzling $65,000, another 
goes free for taking a million. In each case the sum taken 
was determined by the opportunity, and the punishment in 
inverse ratio to the amount. Three and a half years because 
‘a judge had a disordered liver—” and she shivered as she 
passed out into the free- morning air. 


Next Month—Fifteen Minutes on a “Trolley.” 
HEROISM. 
By R. W. Borovan 


Your face alight, I look into your eyes — 

© They smile on me. Your lips speak comfort. Yet— 
A moment gone I looked into your soul 
And, startled, caught a glimpse of Agony! 
And still your lips speak comfort and the while, 
My God! how brave you are thet you can smile,! 


*Write Editor To-Morrow for Cause and Cure. 
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The Spencer~ Whitman 


Round Table 


Conducted by Grace Moore. 


A loud rap on the door. “Come in,” and there stood 
Viola with a queer look and just a suggestion of a smile on 
her face. “Oh Grace!” “Yes,” I said. “out with it quick, 
what’s happened—a tramp down stairs, or the plumber’s 
bill, or what? anybody fainted? 

“No,” she replied, “but you'll come near fainting yourself 
when I tell you—Jack London’s down stairs—in the 
laundry !” 

“Viola, are you crazy over ‘The Call of the Wild’ or 
have you only been reading a newspaper notice of Jack 
London’s arrival at ‘The Victoria,’ or whatever on earth is 
the matter with you?” 

“Grace, you dunce, I tell you it’s true—he’s in the laun- 
dry, he and his wife. a bride, think of it! they’re here for 
lunch and we’ve not even any prunes soaked nor any butter 
in the house—the butter man didn’t come this morning. 
What in the name of either Herbert Spencer or Walt Whit- 
man or anybody else are we going to do?” 

I made a beeline for the laundry and sure enough, there 
they were! I was so paralyzed with astonishment that I 
dropped into the first chair in the kitchen next, and I can’t 
remember now whether they were discussing the cosmic pro- 
cess of evolution over Margaret’s pinafores in the middle 
Stationary washtub, or whether Mr. London’s yachting trip 
around the world that he is soon to take, was the subject 
under consideration. Anyway, Serecombe Himself was act- 
ually holding a Spencer Whitman reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack London, in the laundry! Not a living person was in 
the library or the lecture room, or in the office, or in any of 
the halls or dormitories. nor in the barn—every Spencerer 
and Whitmanite on the place was looking across the wash- 
ing machine at the famous Jack London and his wife 

“Margaret’s Mother” being in that part of the house when 
the auto and author arrived—but really it’s no use to try 
to tell how it actually happened, suffice to say that Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack London’s first impressions of the Spencer 
Whitman Centre were such villainous ones as they were 
sure to get from being “received” in the laundry! 

Mrs. London and “Margaret’s Mother” were finally per- 
suaded to continue their enthusiastic discussion of the cli- 
mate and liberal thought of California, in the bay window 
of the big second story room where Margaret sleeps and 
dreams, and Mr. Sercombe and Mr. London were somehow 
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induced to part company with the washtubs and washing 
machine and proceed with their plans for reforming the uni- 
verse, in still other parts of the house. 

Later when the bread plate and butter dish had been re- 
supplied and Adolph had given an extra wipe to the clean 
kitchen floor, of which he was already inordinately proud 
(and Maud had been scouring all over the neighborhood to 
get a seventy-eight cent check cashed to pay for the butter 
and bread)! it was suggested that we have a vegetarian 
luncheon of bacon and eggs and that Sercombe Himself prove 
good his bgasted ability to fry them. Our distinguished 
guests are Sworn vegetarians, aS we are, so the bacon was 
particularly relishablé, and the eggs declared to have been 
done to a turn. 

Mr. and Mrs. London are every inch democratic and are 
noticeably children of the air, earth, water and sunshine. 
They radiate a refreshing naturalness and breathe of un- 
bounded nearness to nature’s heart. Mr. London’s wonder- 
ful, broad grasp of the economic problems of the day, and 
his deep understanding of the relationship and significance 
of all phenomena, as well as his marvelous human sympathy 
and insight, are charmingly manifest in his presence and 
conversation. He wears a negligee shirt and four-in-hand 
tie, of soft white crepe de chene, and his cheerful, careless 
self abandon to the surroundings, diversion and spisit of the 
moment, as if it were the only thing in life, impressed us 
most strongly. The boyish, matter-of-fact way in which 
“Jack” managed somehow to get away from his plate of ba- 
con and eggs. to help himself to a third cup of cocoa testi- 
fied to the spontaneous adaptability of the man, and won our 
hearts completely. 


A word in regard to the “Greeting” by “Mae Lawson 
Herself” (Horton Kansas) included in the last Round Table 
was promised for this issue. The heart to heart lines (““Mae” 
doesn’t write anything but heart to heart things) came to us 
in beautiful type, on a peachy colored ribbon, and 
with a “counterfeit presentment” of “Mhae Herself,” 
forms now a cherished addition to our Round Table 
Memory Book. It is about this Memory Book of ours that 
we had especial reference. It is intended to be a point of 
contact for those of our readers and comrades who are suf- 
ficiently in sympathy with the idea of fellowship, co-opera- 
tion, etc., for which we labor, to appreciate an opportunity 
for self-expression and loving, heart to heart exchange, 
whether the contribution be only an autograph, a “counter- 
feit presentment,” a verse, a leaf or flower, or any conceiva- 
ble little token vibrant with love and the essence of fra- 
ternity. 

We need the encouragement and all the little greetings 
or tokens of whatsoever kind that any of our comrades. who- 
ever or wherever they may be, may offer us. A few with whom 
we have discussed the idea of a family autograph and memorv 
book, have laughed at us+—the idea of autographs and trinkets 
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by means of which to recall one’s friends and associations in 
atter years. is so old and trite, they say. “Why remember 
one’s friends or experiences at all, if to do so requires a 
deposit, a writing, or any sort of a personal, material re- 
minder?” Of course we don’t need autographs and trink- 
ets with which to recall in after years the friends or experi- 
ences dear to us. We are making the booklet (with cover 
of leather, tooled over modeled clay, hand carved and hand 
colored) for the fun of doing it—now, as the young school- 
miss “jumps the rope” for the very same reason. That day 
is to us more lovely, and inspiring, in which these has been 
added to our memory book, a leaf from some gorgeous moun- 
tain shrub picked by thoughtful hands, am exquisitely ar- 
tistic “Announcement” of a volume of poems by a dear com- 
rade, or such a dainty, whole-souled expression of the dignity 
and joy of life as in this little verse inscribed by William 
(H. A.) Moore. 


“How I love none can tell, 

When I weep none need care 
Nor need fear; 

With the night all is well, 

And the dawn’s everywhere 
With it’s cheer.” 


And is there not something of the same sweet dignity 
and higher realization in such a touch as this by Hugh O. 
Pentecost? 

“We are as ships that pass in the night. We speak to 
each other across a void, and are never the same again.” 

Seriously (if I may be pardoned for being serious and a 
little bit personal) many years living as an “isolated” have 
taught the writer of these lines the peculiar value of the per- 
sonal human touch. From experience she knows of the de- 
sire of the thinker for responsiveness, of the inner craving 
of the soul for recognition of it’s own glorious powers and 
possibilities, the paralyzing reserve and stifling, irritating 
hunger and repression, imposed upon the eager mind and 
heart by surrounding misinterpretations and prejudices, the 
seeming check upon the natural forces tending to one’s indi- 
vidual enlargement and higher advancement—all these which 
are the common lot of the person who thinks, have been ex- 
perienced in fullest measure, by your Round Table philoso- 
pher, and can never be forgotten. The Memory Book is be- 
ing made in the hope that it may attract to it’s pages the 
spontaneously expressed promptings of our readers and com- 
rades everywhere who may feel the stirrings of a natural 
relationship and sympathy with us. whether they may be in 
the limelight of the world’s acceptation and approval, like 
Jack London; whether they be a brilliant, world command- 
ing but misunderstood lecturer and writer like Hugh Pente- 
cost; whether a writer of verses profoundly philosophical 
and soul inspiring, like our own Wm. Barnard or Wm. (H. 
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-A) Moore, or whether it be a comrade of the corn-field or 
the tenement, or the factory or the coal mine, or perchance 
a little brother or sister in a hospital, an orphan’s home or 
a reformatory If it be one behind iron bars, in a striped 
suit and with heart as heavy as human despair can make it— 
to that comrade, too, we extend the glad hand of fellowship 
and co-operation. “Come thou with us” comrades all, “and 
we will do thee good.” 

For every token of love and comradeship that we receive, 
we shall find something by way of a remembrance to send 
in return, We are not above sending our pictures or our 
personal grectings and sentiments, to those who love us best. 
Write and tell us whose sentiments or whose likeness pub- 
lished in “To-Morrow” you like best, and we'll attend to the 
rest. If you want a leaf from our Memory Book upon which 
to write your name or your Sentiments, say the word and it 
is forthcoming. 


We have not room this mcnth to mention or comment upon all the lec- 
tures and discussions held at the Spencer-Whitman Center, but wecan 
assure the readers of “To-Morrow” and members of our organization that 
s “Christian soldiers we are marching on!” Not since the inspiration 
came to us to move forward under a banner with the names Spencer and 
Whitman inscribed on it, have we felt so strongly the spirit of the “good 
grey poet” and the inspiration of the great unifier of all knowledge. 

There has been for many weeks a marked disinclination among Spen- 
cer-Whitmanites to argument and hairsplitting, and more coming together 
in an effort to be co-operative and comradely. There have been fewer 
‘lectures” and more “heart to heart” talks, not so much criticism and more 
constructive thought. This constructiveness has been especially noticeable 
at our down town Sunday evening meetings (Fraternity Hall, 70 Adams 
st.) An increasing attendance and growing enthusiasm testify to the need 
and demand for clear thinking upon the great questions of the day. Mr. 
Sercombe, in leading the discussions takes for a “text” some portion of the 
daily or Sunday paper; and such subjects as “Happiness on a Working 
Basis.” “The Evolution of Manners,” the “Anti-Crime Crusade,” “Foster 
and Frenzied Orthodoxy,” etc., are handled in characteristic liberal fashion. 

Jan. 21. Mr. Milton Bucklin gave a scholarly presentation of the sub- 
ject of “Co-operation,” viewing it from the standpoint of commercial 
development. Mr. B. T. Calvert is giving us the benefit of some fine, heart 
to heart talks, and his name, with subjects upon which he talks most 
fluently have recently been added to our lecture course to be found else- 
where in “To-morrow.” 


ONE MORN. 
By R. W. Borovci. 


One morn we wake triumphant, rise 
With madly beating heart and lo! 

The gloom kas rolled away 

And the red, giant sun 

Has thrilled the World to passionate life. 
Bursts from our lips some joyous song 
Of love and strifs and ccnquest. 

Laugh we and leap t’ward toil, 

How wild ant full and free 

The World doth seem! 
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The Informal Brotherhood 


Conducted by Viola Richardson. 


Dear Comrades: 

I wrote the above, and 
then [ paused, wonder- 
ing what I should write. 
I wished I might say 
something that would 
have a vital meaning to 
you who read—something 
that would remain with 
you after the magazine is 
laid aside, something that 
would hold in it the es- 
sence of balm for pain 
and grief and weariness 
and disappointment. I 

| think that in these last 
| weeks I have been more 
than usually impressed 
with the impermanency of 
SEA things. That which we 
VioLa RICHARDSON, aspire after flees before 
us. The rose we plucked 
yesterday is crumbled to dust today. The things of beauty 
and comfort and enjoyment that one has spent a life time 
in rearing may in a moment become the food of fire or flood 
or some other of the hungry forces through which nature 
asserts herself. 

What have we that we can keep? What have we that 
we can call our own? on 

Who of us is there that has found the fountain of ever- 
lasting things and drunk from it? 

Our very hope and belief in a hereafter is only a blind 
instinctive protest against the unrest, the pain and weariness 
and continual losing in life as we find it here. 

From the very nature and necessity of things the soul can 
never find peace in that.which is subject to change and decay. 
If we ever are to know the serenity of peace it must be in 
some depth of life not yet fathomed—away beyond even the 
memory of these things which now the heart holds dear and 
that move us to such ecstacies of joy and pain. 

And yet—messages are continually flowing from the great 
central essence of Being, and as we grow in wisdom the scales 
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shall fall from our eyes and our ears shall be made to hear— 
and the soul shall see and understand. 

The seeker after the deeper meaning in life will come into 
possession of many things that will make him an outcast—in 
a sense—from the ordinary society of mankind. He will 
find that no other human being can bear the torch to light 
him on his way. 

There comes a time when he can not follow after other 
forms when he knows that the thing he seeks is not written in 
books; is not uttered by human voice; but that it lies behind 
‘all manifestation of being. He learns that only as he turns 
away from the traditions and customs and creeds and societies 
and the authority of man can he advance toward that which 
the soul yearneth after. 

If a man should pin his happiness upon some particular 
cloud form he would find himself continually. bereft. But 
man has learned to look upon the shifting clouds—the open- 
ing and fading of flowers—all the transient and beautiful 
forms of nature simply as fleeting expressions of a life force 
or principle of intelligence that lies behind this outward 
change and which is permanent and sure. 

There will come a time in the soul’s unfoldment when it 
will recognize that to place one’s hope of happiness upon any 
individual thing or person is like placing one’s hope of happi- 
ness upon being able to hold ‘unchanged some billowy drift 
of cloud. 

In reality one is as fleeting as the other and behind each 
transient form or expression lies the same divine essence— 
the same Eternal Principle. 

“The soul’s possessions are real and everlasting. The 
soul’s expectations shall not be disappointed.” 


For the Brotherhood :— 
I 


So deeply-visioned was he that he saw the best disguised beneath the harsh 
and rude, 
And soft replied; 
Straightway close-hidden graciousness leapt forth as mother to her brood, 
Which else had died. 


II 


So keen his introspection that he found, long lost, deep, deep within, the 
sweet peace dove, 
And softly spoke; 
Soft thoughts alone shed gentle dews and coaxing sunshine on the roots 
of love, ' 
And joys invoke, 
III 


He delved for treasure, in his own—as in his other—hood, with polished 
spade of flattery, 
And found much gold; 
A gentle-mannered man in speech and thought, the friend he came to be 
Of young and old. 
Jonn HARDEN. 
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SOME WISDOM. 
By B. T. CALVERT. 


Most of us just miss happiness—we are always out looking for her 
when she calls. She’s a shy maid. We’ll never overtake her, but if we 
will just stay home long enough, she'll move in and abide with us. 

Yes, Mars may be all right—and still so long as we can’t get away just 
yet, lets make the best of our present home. Earth is bright and beautiful 
if we only get out of our own fog so we can see it. Life is full of melody 
if we only stop growling long enough to hear it. . 

Wonder how much longer Christian people are going to believe that 
we're any nearer God after we’re dead than we are now, pulsing with the 
breath of the Infinite, and pregnant with the fire of the Eternal? Is 
heaven to be only a charnel house, its gates opening only through the 
cemetery ? 

People have so abused themselves, so. prostituted the body, that they 
cannot see divinity in it. Try as you will, you cannot honor one you have 
abused. You despise him for submitting to the abuse, as you hate your- 
self for your brutishness. When men treat the body as befits the Temple 
of the Supreme, the dwelling place of the Holy, they will see God in it, 
and will realize that there is nothing greater than man,—that there is no 
supernatural. 


A DUTY ONE OWES TO ONESELF.” 


There is a duty that every individual owes to himself; a duty to live 
above and beyond the coarsness and vulgarity of that which must necessar- 
ily be found in every environment; the duty to absorb the highest and best 
in life and in so far as he is able, to eliminate those evils which beset his 
path in order that he may diffuse and radiate to others whatever there is 
of truth and goodness that the soul has imbibed. 

It is given to few to enjoy and appreciate a love for the highest arts, 
to possess, to comprehend or create fine things, yet in every soul there exist 
a ministering beauty which may illumine a life throughout its length and 
glorify a world into which it was sent. 

To be true to thyself, to know thyself well is to draw nearer to God. 
Be thy true self, do not try to copy and develop the qualities of others. To 
learn the riches and resources if one’s own soul, is to know life in all its 
beautiful phases, and this in truth will bring that happiness and peace 
which is the shibboleth of those who would look up and on. 

Deep down in every human heart there lies a germ of the beautiful, 
groping, sometimes blindly, upward and outward to the light; and it is 
the evolution and development of this germ which finds expression in our 
outward adornment, our house-furnishings and whatever outward manifes- 
tations we are able to give of that good which comes from within. The 
charm and refining influence of these outward expressions lie in the art 
of giving a soul to the things which have none. It is as much our duty 
to exercise thought and time to our dress as it is to have care for the 
inner life in that it shall never become vain glorious. 

To woman, in a greater degree, is given this art of personal adornment, 
it is hers by instinct, and peculiarly hers. The dress truly has something 
to say to us, the more harmony and beauty it contains, the greater its mis- 
sion. Whatever there is of art, culture and refinement within, finds as true 
expression in dress as in any other outward manifestation. The riot of 
many colors, the glare of things inharmonious shock and annoy any artistic 
nature but the blending and embellishment of the beautiful, the placing 
side by side of those things which bespeak the decpest and sweetest of life, 
are in themselves a poem. - 

Charles Wagner has said, “The beauty and poetry of existence lie in 
the understanding we have of it”, and to that end, let us all strive. 

E BLANCHE V. SHaw. 
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WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


Bahama Islands, Jan. 20. 
Dear Mr. Sercombe.— 

Your “Epic of the Granite Column” is beautiful. 

ELLA WHEELER WILCox. 

Editor “To-Morrow”: 

I am reading my third number of your very interesting magazine. I 
like its tone and purpose, and believe it will do much to make people real- 
ize their position and possibilities. 

W. W. WILLICcKS. 


Editor “To-Morrow” :— 

Fate, Luck, Destiny, God or Fortuitous Circumstances dumped the 
three last issues of “To-Morrow on my desk. Like ’em? Yes. Why? 
Because it is the only periodical I ever read whose contributors confine 
themselves to “hitting the nail square on the head,” every time. I have 
but one serious objection to it; it is so unlike what appears in many so- 
called Liberal journals that I am deprived of the pleasure of refuting the 
usual bald as4ertions, lame logic, and sickly sentimentalism. 

Yours for sense, 
Jas. W. ADAMS. 


Dear Editor: 

Your magazine, unlike all other publications that I have ever seen, 
seems to hit the bull’s eye of plain truth and common sense in connection 
with every subject discussed in its pages. I see nothing the matter with 
Sercombe except that he is a man who seems to have “gone” sane in a 
mad world. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Dear Sir: 
I read Dr. Montezuma’s paper on the Indian Problem with a great deal 
of interest. “To-Morrow” finds a welcome place on my table every month. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN A. WEsLEY, M. D. 


Dear Sercombe: 
Enclosed find $1.00 for “To-Morrow” for 1906. I consider that it is about 
as essential to my happiness as anything I get in magazine shape. 
Best wishes to you. Sincerely, 
Fay Lewis. 


“To-Morrow,” a magazine “for people who think,” published in Chicago, 
and edited by Parker H. Sercombe, is one of the most unique publications 
of the day. It aims to supply a system of rational thinking to every prob- 
lem discussed in its columns, whether High Finance, Indian Education, 
Special Privilege, or Child Culture, all of which are submitted to the scrut- 
iny of the same general principles. In short, social and economic prob- 
lems are discussed from the impersonal viewpoint, thus presenting them in 
their true proportion, and in their true relation to themselves, the universe 
and society as a whole. Among the topics treated in the January number 
are Funeral Reforms, Race Suicide, Abolish Aid to Indians, High Finance 
in Mexico, with a series of brief but incisive articles by the editor. 

THE EVENING RECORD, 
Windsor, Ontario. 

“To-Morrow’'s” cditorials for January stand out as telling utterances of 
the month. Its treatment of “The Gun as a Plaything,” referring to the 
death of Marshall Field, Jr., and “The Christmas Turkey Graft,” indicate 
that this publication is without fear of power or tradition. 

Curonicte. (Houston, Texas). 


“To-Morrow” for January contains a number of telling articles, notably 
comments on the death of Marshall Field, Jr., and what is known as “The 
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Christmas Turkey Graft.” The January number has been enlarged to full 
magazine size and has been increased by thirty-two pages. 
Dairy NoNPARIEL, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Editor :— 

February number of “To-Morrow” at hand and jammed full of the real 
stuff. Please send me “Cause and Cure” as it will be good if not the great 
Remedy. Let me thank you for Joseph Loeb, he hits them on the soft 
spot; but the Common Schools need regeneration too; it is only a few 
years ago that I was having my foot-steps directed in the way of success 
by a teacher whose motto was “Seek knowledge that you may dodge work 
without being arrested for vagrancy,” and whose ideal of a man was 
Chauncey Depew. What hope was there for me? 

Yours for the Revolution, 
Joun AGNEW. 


Dear Brother Sercombe: 

I wish you all the success in the world for “To-Morrow,” which more 
nearly than any other realizes my ideal of what a magazine of modern 
thought should be. 

Yours in fact, 
Water Hurt, Editor The Culturist. 


Dear Sercombe: 

I will take pleasure, believe me, in doing all that I can under the pres- 
ent stress bearing upon me, for your magazine. I shall be glad even to 
make personal sacrifice to encourage such men as you are one of. It is 
not necessary that we shauld agree on every minor detail—harmony in the 
larger effort—brotherhood in the broader, sweeter spirit—that’s enough! 
You are headed towards the higher ethics. After all, the DIRECTION is 
the main thing in the gauging of man’s conduct. Frankness, sincerity, sturdy 
MANHOOD, moral courage and sufficient poise to withstand that which 
is false and alluring in this age of gold and social glamou-—to love work, 
to find poetry in the commonplace, to extract philosophy from pain, to be 
helpfyl, modest and strong, and, above all, honest and tender—these are 
the things which soften the tragedies of life, that annoint our wounds, and 
give us hope. And for these things, I sincerely believe you and your 
confreres stand. You are entitled, therefore, to the encouragement of de- 
cent folk—their help and commendation assume the nature of higher law 
rather than of voluntary contribution. 

I have read your “Epic of the Granite Column.” It is beautiful, artistic, 
strong. The conception is marvelous. . 

With the right hand, strong-sinewed of fellowship, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Racy Hustep BELL. 


Comrade: 

I just got hold of a copy of “To-Morrow” at one of our local news 
stards. So I enjoyed my first ‘To-Morrow” to-day. Have heard of you 
before, but this is the first time I have had the pleasure of your company. 

And so this is the beginning of your “To-Morrow” in my little library 
and will subscribe if you can send me the back numbers for 1905. I do 
not subscribe for a magazine that is not worth reading and keeping to read 
again. Send me the back numbers for 1905 and commence my subscrip- 
tion with February, 1906. 

Fraternally, Jurius E. Crary. 


Editor “To-Morrow”: 

I am reading my third number of your very interesting magazine. I 
like its tone and purpose, and believe it will do much to make people realize 
their position and possibilities. 

3 W. W. WILLICK.. 
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- Books, Reviews and Magazines. 


The January and February numbers of The Bibelot are devoted to the 
romance in five acts by Vernon Lee, entitled “Ariadne and Mantua.” We 
wish that all who love to read of the histories, conflicts and emotions of 
mien and races of men, as pictured in the rare plays and poems published 
in this little periodical, might do so. Thomas Mosher, 45 Exchange St., 
Portland, Me. 


The best thing in Suggestion (Feb.) is Editor Parkyn’s strong denun- 
cia‘ion of the modern newspaper. Som: «tartling truths are emphasized 
and readers of the magazine invited to contribute ideas on the subject. The 
quotation postcards sent out by Suggestion are gems. Send 10 cents for 
them. 4020 Drexel Blvd., Chicago. 


The Dial is always full of interesting biographical excerpts and book 
cullings. Its brief of new books and communications are especially fine. 
It is an indispensable for literary critics, its subject matter and comments 
being of the highest order. Edited by Francis F. Brown, Fine Arts Bldg. 
Chicago. 


Common Sense demonstrates its right to the title, by its epigramattc 
sayings, but forfeits it when it justifies the amassing of such fortunes as 
that of Marshall Field, through “honest competition.” In the opinion of 
Tce- Morrow, no competition 1s honest, but the blame rests not with the men 
who have garnered this enormous wealth, but with the system which per- 
mits them to do so. Common Sense Pub. Co., Chicago. 


Human Life merits the claim of being a magazine of Today. The most 
interesting feature of the February number is a character sketch of Robert 
M. La Follette, by Harry S. Barton. This issue also concludes the interest- 
ing autobiography of a Convict, liberated from State Prison after a con- 
finement of twenty years. 18 Binford St., Boston. : 


Readers of Moodys Magazine are treated to the best of intellectual food, 
this magazine being one of the most carefully edited, to be had. There is 
not a weak or trashy article finds its way into Moody's. The February 
number contains topics of vital interest to North, South, East and West. 
35 Nassau St, N. Y. City. 


Arena (Feb.) contains a sketch of Edwin Markham and an electrotype 
of his face, which is itself a poem, and a sermon. It also contains a sketch 
of Maeterlinck, and of Mayor Jones. Boston, Mass. 


The Bulletin, the official organ of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation is 
interesting as showing the progress and ups and downs of public school 
teachers toward a better system of education. The wonderful Margaret 
Haley is its chief editor, with offices at 814 Unity Bldg., Chicago. 


We are in receipt of Benj. R. Tucker's bright and incisive February 
number of Liberty in its new booklet form. We believe in Tucker. He is 
doing a great work and we wish Liberty had a million readers as we like it 
better than the Christian Advocate. 

Our Fellowship friends may be assured that we receive and appreciate 
their magazine by that name. Their “Sunday School Lessons” from Emer- 
son, Lowell, Ella Wheeler Wilcox and other liberal writers, are a unique 
and interesting feature of this excellent little monthly. 558 S. Freemont 
Ave., Los. Angeles, Cal. 


The current number of The Single Tax Review has a tempting list of 
writers on its cover page. Lawson Purdy, Frank C. Wells, Henry George. 
Jr., Louis F. Post, Earnest Crosby and Robert Baker being the editorial 
contributors. 11 Frankfort St, New York. 
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Wilshire's for February i is loaded with its usual amount of Socialism, 
which it carries free to its readers at the expense of capitalistic advertis- 
ers who this month alone contribute $5,000 worth of advertising. 125 E. 
23d St., 


In Nautilus for February, Elizabeth and William continue their tour- 
ing and R. M. Fletcher Berry continues to serve his dainty, palatable and 
wholesome vegetarian Menus. Holyoke, Mass. 


Bob Taylor’s this month contains besides its usual class of fiction some 
fine illustrations of Washington Memorials and a charming description of 
Quebec, illustrated with photographs by the author. Nashville, Tenn. 


Human Culture, current number, contains a valuable lesson for parents 
by Emily Vaught, dividing parents into two classes, those who do too much 
for their children and those who do too little. 130 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The National .gives an interesting account of affairs at Washington, 
and where, notwithstanding important official matters, chief interest at 
present centers around the pending marriage of Miss Roosevelt. Chapple 
Pub. Co., Boston. 


Health Culture contains besides other helpful articles, an interesting 
article stating that old age is a disease, the result of microbes in the di- 
gestive tube, their presence being due to filthy habits and low and evil 
thoughts. 151 W. 23d St, New York. 


Another exceedingly good physical culture publication is Dr. Julian P. 
Thomas’ Vital Culture (172 West 72d St., New York). Its motto is “Fill 
up with vitality and live more freely.” We recommend it. 


We have always a welcome for The Truth Seeker, which as every well 
informed truth seeker knows, is one of the oldest and best free thought 
publication in the world. Weekly, 62 Vesey St., New York. 


Among other good publications that we should like to review if space 
permitted, are: New Thought, edited by Franklin L. Berry, Caxton Bldg.. 
Chicago, containing articles by Wm. Walker Atkinson and Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. The Peoples’ Press, a weekly reform paper, 50 cents yearly, 111 
Blue Island Ave., Chicago. The Equttist, a weekly magazine. Warren 
Brokow, Passadena, Cal. The Mighty Altom, a philosophical 
magazine with a tendency toward the mystical—G. A. Mann, 
107 State St, Rochester, N. Y. (30 cents yearly); Eternal Progress 
a New Thought journal, by Christian D. Larson, 796 E. McMillan st.,Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Journal of Agriculture, 204 Olive st., ‘St. Louis, Mo.; Appeal to 
Reason (50 cts. yearly),. Girard, Kansas; The Broad Ax, the name ot 
which speaks for itself, 5040 Armour Av, Chicago; Ingersoll Mem’! Bea- 
con, official organ of Ingersoll Mem’l Ass’n., Chicago, (50 cts.) 78 La 
Salle st., Chicago; The Independent (decidedly ‘so)! Geo. W. Berge, 
Editor, Lincoln, Neb.; Fragments, another good 50 ct. publication, 811 
Western av., Seattle, Washington ; Judicious Advertising, very helpful to 
advertisers, Lord and Thomas, Chicago; Ad Sense, a good assistant to 
advertisers also, 443 Marquette Bldg., rece ts The Worker, a weekly or- 
gan of the Socialist Party, 184 William st. N. Y.; The Hotel World, H. J. 
Bchn & Bro., Chicago. 


The portrait of Porfirio Diaz, President of the Republic of Mexico, will 
adorn the front cover of the April number of this Magazine. 
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A FARM FOR YOU 


ONE COPY MAY PAY FOR IT 


The Eastern tenant (and you who read may be one) rents his farm, 
and, by getting up early and working Inte, succeeds at the end of the 
year in having made n fair living, with the bulk of the farm products 
belonging to the landlord.. He can Keep this up, year after yenr, and, at 
the end of any term of years, he is about where he started’, with this 
difference—both he and the farm haye perceptibly run down. The longer 
he keeps at it, the poorer he is, There’s a better way.. There's noth- 
ing new or strange about it. Thousnnds have tried it and “won out.” 
Why not you? Let us tell you how. 

There are ways and ways—one of them is to sell out, gather up all 
the money you can, and go West and homestead. This can be done, but 
there is this fact to remember: Nenrly nll the best places are taken. 
One can find any amount of raw land remote from railroads, schools, 
and churches, out of the world and away back, where, In the course of 
time, civilization may penetrate. Rut there's a better yaw than all that, 
It ix to buy n farm in the Southwest, along the Santa Fe, and start in 
with all the advantages you left behind, and more. 

You can buy that sort of a place at from $10 an acre to many times 
that amount. The difference in price denends on nearness to towns, 
railroads, the state of cultivation, and all that sort of thing.. But a 
better farm, so far as fertility of the soil and productiveness are con- 
cerned, may be had for $10 an acre,,than you could get anywhere back 
East for $50 an acre. 

Here's n further fnet: It may seem remarkable, but it is n fact, 
that the first crop will often pay for the land. It has occurred in thous- 
ands of instances, and will occur again. 

Where is all this to be done? That's where we come in, willing 
and rendy to help you. You ought to have detailed information. and 
we will zend it to you for the askicg. Down in Southern anid South- 
western Kansans 2 $10-nn-nere farm is waiting for you, and it is prob- 
ably better than the one you leave kehind, owned by the landlord, 

It is not for us to discriminate between sections, but this is un- 
doubtedly true of Southwestern Kinsas. Over the line In Oklahoma 
and Texas the same thing can be done, with the stock-raising liden 
more prominent. Down In the Peces Valle~, in New Mexico, it Is an ir- 
rigation propositien—and people are going there by the carloads, While 
land is high priced there, you don't need much of it. You couldn’t farm 
n hundred acres, not if somebody gave it to vou. Forty acres woul) 
be plenty. In Southwest Kansas, with a good team you can farm 160 
acres, but In an Irrigation country you can not do this. Everythias 
is intensive and concentrated where water is required. In Arizona the 
conditions are much the same, andso all along the Santa Fe until you 
come to Californin, where everything is different. 

Now, if you will fill In coupon below, we'll send you pamphlets 
that tell n complete story of this wonderful country. 


C. L. SEAGRAVES, Gen'l Colonization Agent, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
CHICAGO, 


Mail me pamphlet about 


Street or R, F. 


Name 


Town 


Mention “‘To-Morrow” Magazine 


e To do piece work at their 
Ladies homes. We furnish all 
material and pay from $7 to $12 weekly. 


Experience unnecessary. Send sta ped 
3 


envelope to Royal Co, Desg 
34 Monroe St., Chicago, Tl. 


FREE! 
Our Illustrated General | 
Merchandise Catalog 


Integrity and Reliability our Watch- 
words. We cater to permanent patron- 
age. Give us atrial. Agents wanted. 


SUCCESS SUPPLY CO. 
2302 Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO. 


THE L AWuome 


AS LINCOLN DID. 
The Home Law School Series 
Now eoraplete, prepares 
ambitious students for 
' the Bar, any state; covers 
TheoryaPracticeauthor- 
itatively simply. Marks 
an epoch. First few setsat 
spec SIAL PRICE. Write 
ire FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
242 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
COPYRIGHTS &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Gescription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


‘Scientific American, 
MUNN eo a61orxie, Ne York 


5 F St., Washington, D. 


Is pont with order we send wateh by regis 
M. 0. FARBER, B14, 


THE SINGLE TAX REVIEW 


THE SINGLE TAX REVIEW is 
a handsome 64 page Quarterly 
Magazine, the subscription price of 
which is $1.00 a year, or 25 cents 
a number; or ten yearly subscrip- 
tions for $5.00 (five dollars.) It is 
a record of the cause of Single Tax 
and Tax Reform the world over. No 
one who desires to keep informed 
of the progress of*the movement 
can afford to be without it. 


Send Your Subscription to “SINALE TAX REVIEW,’ 
11 FRANKFORT ST., N. Y. CITY, N. Y. 


Linden Prather 


PUBLICATION: z PRINTERS 


114 Sharman Street 


Tel. Harrison 4540 Chicago 
Printers o this Magazine 


>) ELGIN or WALTHAM $6.75 


Before you buy a wi 


ateh eut this out and send to us.with your 


name and eddress,and we will send you by express for ezami 
nation à Gold 0. D. $0.15, Siem p wind sad WALTHAM 


wath C.O.D, 


ine beaut 
rab — These watebes are well known as the 


rein the world. This case and movement 


VELY GUARANTEED for 5 YKARS 


forgents. Greate 

them at your express 

you consider It aten to any $25.00 gold filled wate! 
pay the express agent = 76 and express charges and the: 
are yours. Mention If you want Gents or Ladies size. man 7 
mall. Safodelivery guaranteed. 
226 Dearborn St., Chicago, LIL. 


Expert Advice and Counsel 
On Vital Subjects FREE For one reply only. 


As a result of wide range of experience and a profound cosmic insight acquired by 
purely scientific means, we agree to give you correct answers to any of the fallowing prob- 
lems with which you are confronted: Vrz.—Business, Travels, Contracts, Leases, Loans, 
Habits, Excesses, Love, Friendship, Marriage, Divorce, Discipline, Quarrels, Education, 
Philosophy, Religion, Politics, Economics, Commerce, Dress, Diet, Physical Culture, etc 


Write a short, plain letter giving your age, sex, experience, a clear statement 
HOW of the problem that vexes you, inclose One Dollar for a year’s subscription to 
To-Morrow MaGazine and receive your answer FREE, 
Address COSMOS, 2238 CALUMET Avenue, CHICAGO 


Our answers will not always please you but they will be TRUE. 


Mention “To-Morrow” 


Google 


Magazine. 


ce before you pay a cent, if 
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You'll Like It 


If you like TO-MORROW, al- 
though it is not ike TO-MORROW. 
Indéed, it’s “The Magazine that’s 
Deeidedly Different.” -It follows 
none, but boldly cuts a new path 
through the tangled jungles of the 
Existing Order, 


The Culturist 


Is a Magazine with a Mission 
edited by a Man with a Message. 
Its every utterance is a Proclama- 
tion of Progress that stirs the soul 
like a clarion call. It takes you 
by the hand and leads you up to the 
Morning Star. It Is able, aggress- 
ive, audacious. Its staff of contri- 
butors includes many of the best 
thinkers and most brilliant writers 
of both this country and Europe. 

Send 10 cents for a sample copy 
—and then you'll want more—$1 a 
year. 


Read It—Heed It—You Need It! 


The Culturist Publishing Co., 


" Box 957, Station M. CINCINNATI, OHIO. | 


THINKERS 


Will Be Interested in 


——eo 


UNITY 


The Official Organ ofthe 
CongressofReligion 


————— 


The Senior Editor, JENKIN LLOYD 
JONES, is an Author, Preacher, 
Lecturer and Writer of command- 
ing genius and very wide reputa- 
tion. Among the contributors are 
leading men from all denominations 
who believe in “The Larger Fellow- 
ship” of all high souls. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 a year. Ten weeks 
on trial for ten stamps. Sample 
copy free. Address 


Manager Unity, 
Lincoln Center, Chicago. 


Mention ‘“To-Morrow"” Magazine. 


Google 


CANOEISTS 


Send 10 Cents for Sample Copy of 


“CANOEING” 


The only publication devoted EX- 
CLUSIVELY to your favorite sport 


CANOEING is the one recognize ł 
authority on all canoeing matters, and 
is officizl organ of the American Canoe 
Association. 

In CANOEING'S pages the p os- 
pective canoeist finds expert advic? on 
craft and equipment, worth many 
dollars to him when purchasing his 
first outfit. Address 

Editor & 


E. T. KEYSER, pabiisner 
5 Beekman Street, New York 


Business Conditions 


are the absorbing topic today. But 
there is 


Only One Magazine in This Country 


devoted to the subject, without 
technicalities, stupidities, or com- 
monplace matter. Send for a copy of 


The Market Place 


as a Magazine of Business Study 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


Through the courtesy of a few 
manufacturers we are enabled to 
offer a few choice premiums. For 
One Dollar and one subscription we 
will send you a John Holland Gold 
Fountain Pen. Other items on our 
list are telephone book brackets, 
the Locke Adder, the Brown Copy- 
holder, The Indeliba Mfg. Co.'s 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Just what 
you need for the office, but send at 
once before they are all taken, 


Che Market Place Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


The Boss Evergreen “Itself” 


This is the galoot that wields the pencil that makes the copy that goes 
into type that prints a Magazine oat in the woods of Washington. 

Elizabeth Towne, the Entertaining Editor o1 “Nautilus”, says of him; 
“Ife is a great, big, handsome, fairhaired western giant with a face that cer- 
tainly looks grutle. But he isn’t as tame as they said. Heis an Ever- 
green; a Sut ot cross between a tall pine tree, cow boy, a scholar and a two- 
year-oli who his never been spanked. He talks like a book and intimates 
unutterable th'ngs.” 

Now wonldn't you like to become acquainted with this peculiar speci- 
men of the writ ng habit? Then t-e-e are many other writers for Soudview 
more entertaining ant more interesting than “The Boss”. 

“A Sex Symposium” is a feature for 1906, contributed to by some of the 
deepest thinkers on the subject in America. 


Some Soundview Specials 


I. “Soundview” one year and a copy of “Wildwood Philosophy” (a 
cloth bound book.) gr 

2. “Soundview” ons year and all the back numbers containing the “Sex 
Symposium” (only a few complete sets lelt) $1.50. 

3 A six month's trip 25c. 

4.. Two copies of “Soundview”, a copy of “Soundview, Jr.,” (double 
number, done in “green”) a Sex Poem by Edward Earle Purinton, “Specials” 
etc., all for 10c. 

—If you can’t take our word for it and accept one of these offers, just go 
to—the news stand and pay Joc for ä single copy. $I per year. 


THE EVERGREENS, Sisia, Wacn. U.'s. a. 


HUMANITARIAN) | Debates, Etc. 
REVIEW Eurnished to order on short 


notice 
Ex 
A Monthly Liberal, The International Press Clipping Bureau, 
Rationalistic and 
Ethical Culture 


the largest P ess Clipping Bureau in the 
world, will send y ‘u everything printed in 
Magazine 
Ft 8 


every newspaper, magazine or trade jour- 
nal in the country,on any subject you may 
Single Copy, 10c.; One Year, $1: 
Three Months Trial, 25c. 


select, such as would furnish you all the 
latest facts and arguments necessary for 
Humanitarian Review and 
“To-Morrow for $1. 


your Debate, Essay or Orat'on. 
st S 


This Bureau reads and clips 55,000 
newspapers and periodicals each month 
and can furnish on short notice, collections 

SINGLETON W, DAVIS, 
Editor and Publisher, 
852 EAST LEE STREET 


of clippings on any topic. 
COMPLETE ESSAYS WRITTEN TO 
Los Angeles, California 


ORDER FOR $5.00, 
Prices for clippings and Booklet free. 


x% 


International Press Clipping 
Bureau 


129 Boyce Bldg., =€ Chicago, I., U. A S. 


— Ji Material for Essays, 
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Stop That PAIN 


A DOCTOR IN YOUR OWN HOME 
LAMBERT t (9,000 to 15,100 vi- 

THE SNYDER HEALTH VIBRATOR brations the minute) CONQUERS PAIN 

For a limited time we will sell our $5.00 Vibrator at $2.00, pre- 

paid to any part of the United States, on receipt of $2.35. 

There is only one disease—CONGESTION. 
There is only one cure—CIRCULATION, 
Instant Relief from RHEUMATISM, DEAF- 

NESS, INDIGESTION, POOR CIRCULATION, or 

any Pains or Aches. Alsoa good exerciser, 

You can use it yourself, and it is always ready and 
will last for years. Used and endorsed by physi- 
cians everywhere. No Drugs. No PLASTERS,. No 
ELECTRICITY We have thousands of testimonials 
from people in all walks of life Don't suffer. 

Get a Vibrator at once and get relief. 


LAMBERT SNYDER CO. 
Dept. 53M. 10 W, 22nd St., New York 


WANTED---$50,000 


To Equip 100 Benches of Applied Righteousness in 
the Straight Edge Industries. 


Seven years of careful experimenting have demonstrated (1) 
that men and women who need work can be organized into useful, 
self-supporting, co-operative industries, at far less expense than is 
required to support them in idleness: and (2) that the capital nec- `“ 
essary to make new places for them in the industrial world can 
be paid back with interest by means of a very moderate tax upon 
their earnings, Write for full in‘ormation concerning the Straight 
Edge Industrial Settlement, 1 Ab'ngdon Square, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


To the Publishers of ‘‘To-Morrow,’’ 
2238 Calumet Ave., Ohicago, II1 


I enclose One Dollar for which please send me ““To- 


Morrow” for one year, beginning with the..........number 


PETIA i 5 Re a tobe naka A ame a n a OOS Sia Ga bs Hs 
PO, AddESS en cnisesics i S21 SPST ES EA OIE EME Se SR We SE 


Cut this out, sign with full name and address, and mail to us with One Dollar. 


Mention “To-Morrow” Magazine 


ry Gor gle NEW YORK PUBLIC LIE 


Special Offer 


TOMORROW FOUNTAIN PEN 


AND 


THE “TO-MORROW” MAGAZINE 


FREE! Send One Dollar for “To-Morrow" 
Magazine and receive absolutely Free one 
of Our Fountain Pens; a sure Cure for 
that Tired Hand, This Pen is O, K, and 
when you receive both the Pen and “To- 
Morrow” for one whole year you can 
not help but say that this is one of 
the best bargains yet presented to our 
~ readers. A good, first-class Pen for 
good, first-class People. ~- + Address 


aa ar Oe ee = A a 
To-Morrow Magazine 


2238 Calumet Avenue 


Chicago 
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A Volume of Discrimination 


For Guidance in Social, Intellectual, Political 
and Commercial Life 


Especially Recommended Indispensable for Readers, Writer 
to Amateur Thinkers <A\\ Publishers, Actors, Bankers 
This Means Ko Farmers, Carpenters, Preachers, 
acs o \\\, Promoters, Steamboat Captains 
LZ A\ Railroad Managers, Floarg 
Walkers, Captains of M-d 

dustry, Senators 

Mayors, Governors; 
Presidents andy 


Wealth, 

Power, or 

Influence will 

Not Avail to 

Buy a Place on 

These Pages N 

which are only for 3 Copyright, 1906_ 


“People Who Think” by To-fiorrow Pub. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


To-Morrow Publishing Go. 


2238 Calumet Avenue ... Chicago, Ill: 


Mw wine. A Vw 


DOLLAR A YEAR 


APRIL—1906 


TO-MORROW 


FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK 


f . Original from 
Digitized by O | E y 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRAR 


We Want Agents 


for the 


LIVE 


Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer— 


in cities and towns where we are nct at present 
represented. An agency for this progressive 
and up-to-date typewritercarries with ita dig- 
nified and profitable position for high class 
men. We aid our agents to achieve success 
and extend their field as their development 
warrants. We seek to make it worth while 
for good men to remain with us permanently. 
, Previous experience neither essential nor ob. 
jectionable. The Oliver agency can be carried 
on in connection with other business in some 
localities. Ifyou arethe kind of man we are 
seeking, we willenter into details by corres- 
pondence on receipt of your inquiry, 


The Oliver 
Typewriter 
Co., 


100.200 WABASH AFE., 
À) CHICAGO, ILE., U. S. ay 


Foreign Office 
75 Queen Vietorin St., 
London, England. 


SUNSET EXPRESS 


The Transcontinental Train 
Running Daily Between 


NEW ORLEANS 
and 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SOLID, WITHOUT CHANGE 


Over the 


Southern Pacific 
Sunset Route 


A Train of Superior 
Equipment 
Combination, Observation, 

Library, and Buffet Car 

Double Drawing Room and 

Pullman Standard Sleepers 
and 


Latest Design Dining Cars 


Inquire 


238 CLARK STREET 


G CH ee ILL. 


The 
Spencer -W hitman 
Center 


—@— 

“I will accept nothing that all 
cannot have their counterpart of 
on the same terms.” 


“Not till the sun excludes you 
will I exclude you.” 


N —_—o— 
A Club House and Inn 


where free souls and advanced 
thinkers may lodge, dine and 
commune with their kind. 

Lectures and Discussions of Vi- 
tal Topics of the Day every Sun- 
day and Thursday evening at 8 
o’clock. 


Send in your name for Membership 
2238 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WE 


receive regularly from the publishers the daily 
and weekly newspapers from every section of the 
country, and will 


CLIP 


‘or you anything on any subject wanted at reason- 
piety case If there is something you want, write 


particulars and we will get it for you if it isin the 


NEWSPAPERS 


Send stamp for booklet. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO., 
Chicago 


167 Wabash Avenue... 


Would You 


Like to receive hundreds of Pictorial or Souvenir 
Post Cards from all parts of the world! If so 
send us 20c in stamps, or silver, and we will mail 
you our monthly list of over 500 people, (ladies 
and gentlemen) who will be willing to exchange 
cards with you. 


THE CANADIAN, UNITED STATES AND BRITISH 
SUBSCIPTION AGENCY, HALIFAX, N. S$. 


“BIG MONEY” 


Made by those who buy Newton 
Zinc. To-day only §c. à share 
on five monthly payments. Wili 


earn 50 to 100 per cert. Divi- 


dends for years to come. An 
honest chance for honest people. 
Send 4c. for References and 
particulars. - 


MANHATTAN FINANCE C 


0. 
33 UNION SQ. NEW YORK 


The Spepcer-Whikman 
Gepter 
Has a Message for You 


Every Sunday, 8 P. M., at Fraternity (Dewey) Hall, 
70 E. Adams St. (Opp. The Fair) 


Liberal Discourses 


“GOSPEL CLEARING HOUSE” 
A CHURCH OF CONSTRUCTIVE LIBERALISM. 


We offer you the eloquence of clear, clean thinking. 

We waste no time trying to kill off Christ, God or the Devil. 
We appeal to graduates from that plane. 

We shall from time to time publicly criticise the morning ser- 
mons of orthodox and liberal preachers when worth while 
for us to turn upon’ them our search-light of rational analysis. 

SEATS FREE TO ALL. 


SOCIETY HEADQUARTERS 
Phone Calumet 308 2238 CALUMET AV., CHICAGO. 


One Year In Prison 


Beginning March 1, 1906, is the sentence 
being served at Joliet, lillnois, by 


MOSES HARMON, AGED 75 YEARS 


Teacher, Preacher, Editor, Reformer, 
An earnest, honest, steadfast, brave 
unfliching Garrison-type of man 
the last victim of ill-defined, mis- 
construed, much abused obscenity 
laws; the last martyr for free press. 
The last to suffer “for opinion’s sake.” 


The U. S. Government, forgetting its cmonstitution and principles, 
it devolves upon the friends of the prisoner, to save him from what at 
his age will mean his death. We have come to the absurd extremity 
at last to 


ASK A PARDON FOR HARMON 


All who can aid in the effort to atone for one of the first mistakes of a ‘‘ FREE government’’ In the 
the twentieth centary will communicate with 


THE FREE SPEECH LEAGUE, Third Floor, 175 Broadway, New York. 


Mosea Harmon's paper, LUCIFER, THE LIGHT BEARER, is poet monthly at 500 Fultou St., 
Chicago. Price $layear., Three sample coplesr for ten cents. 


Mention “'To-Morrow” Magazine 


The Spencer - Whitman 
‘Genter 


Lecture Bureau 
2238 Calumet Avenue 


Chicago of x Iinois 
"PHONE CALUMET 308 


Write for Speakers, Subjects & Dates-<Circulars Sent Free on Application 


W. F. Barnard:—-Lecturer and Poet. Author of “Moods of Life” 
and gruer volumes and one of the foremost liberal speakers of 
the day. 


Subjects:—“The Significance of Tolstoy,” “The Spencer-Whit- 
man Ideal,” “Humanism,” “Fellowship,” “The Religion of the Fu- 
ture” and that gem of thought and oratory, “The Beauty of 
Death.” 

Grace Moore:—<Associate Editor ‘“To-Morrow”" Magazine, is a 
woman of deep philosophic thought and insight and a ready 
speaker. g 


Subjects:—“Desires yet to be,” “The Dangers of Safety” and 
other topics forcefully and entertainingly presented. 


Parker H. Sercombe:—Founder of the Spencer-Whitman Cen- 
ter, Editor of “To-Morrow" Magazine and pioneer !n The Free- 
Thought movement. 


Subjects:—"How to Live.” “Herbert Spencer.” “How to Vote,” 
“Co-operation,” “Studies of Mexico,” "Cosmic Philosophy.” “Walt 
Whitman,’’ "The Everyday Tyrannies,’’ ‘‘How to Spend a Million,’’ ‘‘Happiness on a 
Working Basis,’ etc. 


W. H. A. Moore:—One of the few among the Colored race who 
stand pre-eminent before the American people. Mr. Moore’s poetry 
has struck a responsive chord in the hearts of his fellow-men and 
his audiences show that sincere words spoken by black men are 
just as pleasing as those uttered by white men. 


Subjecta:—"The Stranger Aspects of American Life,” “Race 
Problem Literature,” “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” ete. 


B. T. Caltvert.—A student and thinker of deep insight, member of the 
Spencer-Whitman Center and expert on health-culture and dietary. 

SUBIECTS— The Real Things of Ife.’ Somo Social Problema,'’ ‘Moses, the 
Lawgiver,’' Our Educational System,’? The New Social Order,’’ *‘Health and Breath 
Culture.’ . 

Other well known students, thinkers and orators are under 
arrangement with the Spencer-Whitman Lyceum. 


Write for Illustrated Circulars. 


Mention “To-Morrow” Magazine 
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FOR A DIME 


A Four Months’ Tris! ubscription to NEW THOUGHT, the broadest, 
most progressive advanced thought magazine in the United States. It 
does not stick in the furrow of lust year’s New Thought—it gives you 
really the newest thought, the most advanced theories, an opportunity to 
compare and examine the different methods of applying or investigating 
the Power an? the Possibilities of the Mind. 


In the February issue of NEW THOUGHT began a famous series of 
scientific articles by Dr. Leon Elbert Landone, demonstrating the pos- 
sibility of PHYSICAL IMMORTALITY and giving the 
product of his years of trained scientific research, and the results of the 
wonderful experiments by Huxley, Eimer Gates, etc., etc. In February and 
March will also appear articles by William Walker “Atkinson, Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Franklin L. Berry, Louise Radford Wells, Uriel Buchanan, R. F. Outcault (“Buster 
Brown”), Ida Gatling Pentecost, Felicia Blake, etc., etc. eller join the 
procession! 50 CENTS A YEAR. Send half a dollar for 1906 and be sure of 
getting all of Dr. Landone’s remarkable articles. 


THE NEW THOUGHT Publishing Co., 1170 Caxton Building, Chicago 


Deafness and Catarrh 


Cured by “ACTINA” 


Ninety-five per cent of all cases of deafness brought to our attention is 
the result of chronic catarrh of the throat and middle ear. The air passages 
— become clogged by catarrhal d+posits, stopping the action of 
the vibratory bones. Until these deposits are removed a cure 
is impossible. The inner ear cannot be reached by probing or 
spraying, hence the inability of specialists to always give re- 
lief. That there is a scientific cure for most forms of deaf- 
ness and catarrh is demonstrated every day by the “Actina” 
treatment. The vapor current generated by “Actina” passes 
through the Eustachian tubes into the middle ear, removing 
the catarrhhal obstructions as it passes through the tubes, 
and losens up the bones (hammer, anvil and stirrup) in the 
inner ear, making them respond to the slightest vibration of 
sound. “Actina” has seldom failed to stop ringing noises in 
the head. Wie have known people troubled with this distress- 
ing symptom for years to be completely cured in a few weeks 
by this wonderful invention. “Actina” also cures la grippe, 
asthma, bronchitis, sore throat, weak lungs, colds and head- 
ache and all other troubles that are directly or indirectly due to Catarrh. “Ac- 
tina” is sent on trial postpaid. Write us about your case. We will give free 
advice and positive proof of cures. A valuable book—Professor Wilson's 100- 
page Treatise on Disease, Free. Address New York and London Electric As- 
sociation, Dept. 218 C, 929 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mention ‘“‘To-Morrow” Magazine 


The Business End. 


The anniversaries which we celebrate this month are 
those of Herbert Spencer, born April 27th. 1820, and Thomas 
Jefferson, the third President of the United States, born April 
2nd, 1743, both of whose portraits are presented herewith, each 
in his line the greatest of his or any other age. 

Jefferson, the patron 
saint of modern democ- 
racy, was a deep and 
fearless thinker, far 
ahead of his time; and 
Spencer, whether right 
or wrong in some of his 
specific conclusions, has 
given to the world the 
“universal postulate,” 
Ly pointing out the rela- 
tionship and unity of ali 
phenomena, and thus 
supplying for the first 

| time in human history a 

|} basis by which clear 

j thinking in all fields 
~: may become possible. 

According to the best 
authorities, the works of 
Herbert Spencer stand 
as the greatest intellec- 
tual product of any hu- 
being of any age. 

The portrait of General Porfirio Diaz adorns the front 
cover of this magazine, and is published in connection with 
the editor’s pungent contribution on another page entitled 
“High Finance in Mlexico.” 

Our next issue will be a Huxley and Whitman number, the 
birthday anniversary of Thomas Huxley being May 4th, and 
that of Walt Whitman being May 31st. 

Our “World’s Directory for People Who Think,” adver- 
tised on the back cover of this magazine, has created some- 
what of a sensation, and orders are coming in from all points. 

We beg to announce that this book will be one of the 
most effective and unique publication ever attempted. Its 
contents will be made up of the most exclusive society of 
thinkers now alive, with their addresses and some outline 
of their work. This list will be so exclusive that the Potter- 
fields and the Asterbilts will apply in vain unless they are 
able to prove by what they have said or written or done that 
they are entitled to be classed as “thinkers.” 

The foreword in this Directory will be of great value as 
providing a definition of what it is to think clearly, not in 


HERBERT SPENCER 
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accordance with man’s opinion but in accordance with nature’s 
opinion, which is alway the same for all time and forever; it 
will be shown that to think clearly is to think practicaly and 
to employ common-sense in relation not only to all the affairs 
of ife, but in the fied of the imagination and speculation as 
well. 

It will startle many to learn the terms on which perhaps 
Tolstoy is excluded and some obscure mechanic in Schnec- 
tady or a teacher in Minneapolis or a librarian in Denver or 
a newspaper reporter in Los Angeles are given honored 
places. i 

It will be shown that 
to think clearly is to 
think in harmony with 
nature and that all fan- 
tastic, esoteric and oc- 
cult ebulitions are noth- 
ing more than forms of 
intellectual self-abuse. 

The large demand 
which has been created 
for “Cause and Cure” 
has obliged us to print 
Mr. Sercombe’s essay 
on this subject in our 
editorial columns. and 
obeying the law of least 
resistance we have also 
published “Cause and 
Cure” in a booklet, price 
five cents, or one hun- 
dred copies for $3.50. 

a We are now ready to 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. supply the following 
booklets published with 
portrait of the author on cover page, all of which will be 
found helpful and will aid in the propaganda of truth and de- 
mocracy. Friends of “To-Morrow” cannot do better than to 
order a supply and distribute them where they will do the 
most good; “Cause and Cure,” by Parker H. Sercombe, Price 
5 cents, $3.50 per hundred copies. 

“The Every Day Tyrannies,” by Parker H. Sercombe, 
Price 5 cents, $3.50 per hundred copies. 

“The Correct Way to Spend a Million,” by Parker H. 
Sercombe. Price 10 cents, $6.00 per hundred copies. 

“The Unconscious Need,” by Grace Moore, Price 5 cents, 
$3.50 per hundred copies. 

“Co-operation,” by Viola Richardson, Price 5 cents, $3.50 
per hundred copies. 

Now, that the “Culturist” has been consolidated with 
“To-Morrow” and that Walter Hurt, Margaret Warren 
Springer and Charles A . Sandburg have been added to our 
regular editorial staff, the public in general and “think” read- 
ers in particular, will from now on be served with a feast in 
every number of “To-Morrow Magazine.” 
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In future numbers of “To-Morrow” Walter Hurt will con- 
tribute spirited and intensive articles on the following sub- 
jects: “Sense and Nonsense about the Jew,” “Sleeping 
Alone,” “Thou shalt not Kill.” “More About the Negro.” 

In our May number, Walter Hurt will contribute a timely 
article on “Our Gentle Murderers,” dealing with a plan for 
legalized euthanasia, also a Decoration Day Poem. which is 
said to be one of the best pieces of verse ever put into print 
from the pen of this gifted writer. It will be “different” from 
every other Decoration Day poem published in this country. 

Among former contributors to Culturist Magazine now 
consolidated with “To-Morrow,” we shall from time to time 
publish stirring articles by Dr. J. B. Wilson, Dr. William 
Colby Cooper, Dr. Ralcy Husted Bell, and others. 

Our cabinet making shop has been placed in charge of Mr. 
G. E. Short, an expert workman, a gentle comrade and a 
thoughtful soul, who is thoroughly in harmony with our la- 
bors towards betterment. 

Those of our friends who are ready to place orders with 
us for anything in the line of hand made oak and walnut fur- 
niture. bookshelves, desks, tables, chairs, foot rests, etc., in 
the best designs, are requested to send in their orders. 

Margareet Warren Springer’s contribution in this number, 
“The Color Scheme,” is a notable and fascinating contribu- 
tion and will ever occupy a high place among essays of the 
cosmic type. 

“Jack London: A’ Common Man,” and the department, 
“Views and Reviews,” in this number, are fair samples of the 
strong, wholesome, incisive writing of Mr. Charles A. Sand- 
burg. It is timely to announce that before the end of the year 
Mr. Sandburg will bring out a volume of his excellent poetry, 
of which due notice will be given to the public. 

We want our readers to suggest subjects and send in ques- 
tions to be answered in our editorial columns. It is generally 
understood that we are not guided by precedent, convention- 
ality, nor tradition. but that we have a system of thinking 
based upon the findings of nature’s law and science, and that 
we apply our system to all questions whatsoever. 

We are ready to discuss humanity in all phases and mani- 
festations from the same impersonal view point that we studv 
bugs and beetles, hence our answers will not be of the usual 
stereotyped variety. 

Mr. Sandburg’s biographical paper for next month will be 
a free-hand drawing of David Graham Phillips. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LIBERALISM. 


The daily press has been giving much attention of late to 
the excellent Sunday evening mectings under the auspices of 
the Spencer-Whitman Center at Fraternitv Hall. 

These meetings are unique in that while applying the prin- 
cipal of liberalism to all topics discussed, unlike other liberal 
movements the tendency is constantly towards upbuilding, 
preparatory to a new order indicating a determination to ful- 
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fill as well as destroy. The following from the Chicago Ree- 
ord Herald is in reference to the mecting of February 25th: 


THINKS PEOPLE Supservient—Parker Sercombe Uses Roosevelt Marriage 
as Example. 


“We throw off the tyrannies of our environment only as fast as the 
majority of individuals deserve to live without them,” he said. ‘“Thous- 
ands of individuals who deserve greater frecdom are constantly being 
held back by millions to whom great immediate freedom would be the 
destruction of all. We can not be free until our neighbors are free; we 
can not find happiness until it becomes the fashion to be happy; we can 
not do away with intellectual enslavement until economic oppression is re- 
moved; we must endure emotional tyranny just so long as we mimic 
and cringe to the emotions of others. We will be hypocrites to the last 
hour that society makes it to our interest to pretend to be what we are 
not. 


In reviewing the Spencer-Whitman meeting of Sunday 
evening, March 4th, the Chicago Chronicle contains the fol- 
lowing: 

Lawson’s REVOLUTION, 


P. H. Sercombe Shows Wherein the Boston Man Has Changed Opinions. 

“No genius of any age looms up before our vision with powers more 
marvelous and motive more inexplicable than the avenging Nemesis in- 
carnate in the human dynamo called Thomas W. Lawson. 

“Even those who have toiled, those who have done great work and felt 
the urge and joy of accomplishment, are at a loss to comprehend how 
the restless, unconquerable mental and physical energy of one man could 
do all that has been attributed to the man from Boston.” 


The Inter Ocean reports the following from the meeting 
of March rth: 


PARKER H. SERCOMBE- 


Hatred has crept in because competition has crept in; envy is here 
because ownership is here; greed is here because tyranny is here; hate is 
here as a natural result of the slavery and serfdom of the present svs- 
tem of thinking and living. If hatred is within it is sure to show itself 
in many diffeen forms, and the cure is living under conditions that do not 
call forth the exercise of the qualities out of which hatred is made. Why 
do not preachers throw off their coats and get to work shoulder to shoul- 
der with humanity, and if they find it impossible to organize democracy 
on a large scale, to insist on doing so on a small scale—in the family, in 
groups, in colonies, in communities? 


We reprint the following from the Chicago Chronicle of 
March 12th: 
PsycHoLocy oF HATE. 


Parker H. Sercombe Lectures on the Abnormal Qualities of Man. 

“It has been said that hate is love turned wrong side out,” said ia 
ker H. Sercombe at the Church of Constructive Liberalism last night, ‘ 
better still, even as evil is but a low degree of goodness, so hate is it 
love at low tide.” 

“In a community of hatred, tyranny and force rule the nonresistent can 
not do otherwise than perish—or stated in other tems, a nonresistent can 
only liye among nonresistents—love can only find a home among lovers,” 
he continued. 

‘This very day throughout the entire country preachers and laymen 
from pulpit and platform are in one guise of another showing up the 
same flaws of man’s inhumanity to man that I am here pointing out, but 
I'll wager not one of them is preparing to say: ‘Come, I will show you 
a way to correct this evil. I will work for you and with you—side by 
side. I will gather together those who are prepared for a better life 
and establish groups and communities wherein real democracy, true broth- 
erhood and genuine comradeship must naturally become the basis of and 
system of daily life.” 


TO-MORROW TALK. 


To-Morrow is going to try at all times to have its contents 
in brief, direct and pungent form. In the articles that appear 
in this magazine, the purpose is to suggest, to stimulate, to 
rouse. A flash and an implication will often convey more 
than freight-trains of statistics. A paragraph in To-Morrow 
may startle you into more real thought than the whole of the 
last book you read. 

We don’t care for your abuse. We don’t care for your ap- 
proval. But we do want you to read us, to think over these 
pages, and ask yourself if there isn’t something here that is 
bright, strong and sure in the way of truth. We do not claim 
‘to the Way and the Life, but a few things are profane and a 
few more are sacred to us. Of these we speak. You may 
not like our facts or theories, but give us a hearing and you 
will catch a spirit, an attitude, a perpetual possession worth 
your while. 


What struck me with admiration was the splendid qual- 
ity of your magazine throughout.. It is A No. 1 in looks and 
matter. You are to be congratulated. I shall miss my guess 
mightily if you do not achieve a wide-flung success. I sin- 
cerely wish it for you. 

ALFRED Henry Lewis. 


We get To-Morrow and like it because it is full of ideas. 
And that can not be said of much that is put out. 
Davip GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 


The Spencer-Whitman Center, 2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago—a 
RATIONAL WORLD. MOVEMENT, devoted to the intensified process of 


CHARACTER CULTURE through the medium of right association and 
environment. Dues $12.00 a year, $3.00 a quarter. 
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MOSES HARMON AND HIS GRANDCHILD. 


Nature’s unpolitical sunlight reflected this picture, and here repro- 
duced it stands a challenge to the judgment, respectability and honesty 
of the Federal Government, and the State of Illinois, their Executives, 
Legislatures and Judiciary. 

This venerable front; the face of a hero, the brow of a philosopher, 
the eye of an enthusiast is the counterfeit presentment of the gentle, ab- 
stemious, self-denying, non-resistant, courtly gentleman who, at seventy 
six years of age has been sentenced by a Chicago Court to one year at 
hard labor in the Joliet Penitentiary. 

As a teacher and a thinker he surely has the same right to be heard 
as orthodox preachers who promise Heaven and Hell and never make 
good. This discrimination is outrageous, especially to those who do not 
believe in the theories of either one. 

Human Progress has never followed formulas nor programs, creeds 
nor parties; hence, not limiting ourselves to any set system of reform 
we believe in all having equal chance to exploit their doctrines through 
free press and free speech, an established principle of our government. 

Moses Harmon's right to discuss matters pertaining to sex and mar- 
riage is being interfered with by the enemies of Democracy,—Detectives, 
Judges and Post Office Officials. — — HANDS OFF THERE! 
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Owing to the continued illness of Walter Hurt, editor and man- 
ager of The Culturist, of Cincinnati, Ohio, which makes necessary 
a change of climate, and release from the active duties of the pub- 
lishing business, that mazagine has been consolidated with “To- 
Morrow.” This arrangement, it is hoped and believed will result 
in benefit to both publications and afford satisfaction to the com- 
bined constituencies. While for the present Mr. Hurt’s condition 
precludes any sustained work, he will be identified as one of the 
editors of “To-Morrow” and his writings will appear in each issue 
of this magazine. 

The combined publication will strive to merit the interest and 
support of all the friends of both To-Morrow and The Culturist. 


“The simple truth is what we ask, 
Not the ideal; 

Weve set ourselves the noble task 
To find the real.” 

It seems like a paradox to observe that the very ones who 
need friends the most are always those who make the least 
effort to hold them. 

I know some pitiful examples—friendless souls who by a 
little gentieness, loyalty and toleration might bind willing 
hearts to them with bands of steel, but they are too lazy, too 
stubborn, too vain or too envious to make the effort. 

I know of a number of persons whose friend I want to be 
and I can be of much help to them, they need my material aid 
and my comradeship; but they hold aloof, they think I am 
mysterious and have designs. 
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` Some of these have even done me injury thinking me an 
egoist, or an enemy. Their misunderstanding of me is so 
great that I am barred from approaching them; they do not 
know that I bear no malice to them or any one else and that 
I am always ready to return their friendship. 

Many of you are the same I know, for I have reached the 
hearts of some of you, but in getting a hearing and offering 
our love we must be careful lest along with our love we in- 
clude a lot of Junk in the form of Noisiness, Craftiness, Dis 
loyalty, Control, Tyranny, Greed and Self-love. 

Many a dainty morsel of love has been declined on account 
of the wagon-load of this kind of garbage that came along 
with it. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HATE 


It has been said that hate is love turned wrong side out. 
Better still, even as evil is but a low degree of goodness, so 
hate is but love at low tide. 

Imagine a straight, perpendicular line marked off in cen- 
timeters, and let us say that the most intense love is repre- 
sented by the top of the line, and that the lowest mark repre- 
sents the most intense hatred. As a matter of course the 
various marks or. degrees between the two will show that a 
low degree of love gradually merges into hate, and that a 
high degree of hate gradually merges into love, and thus we 
may see by the diagram that the two are but different degrees 
of each other. 

It has been said that love is a voluntary offering, that it 
cannot be commanded nor coerced into existence, that it must 
come of its own accord—and though it may be driven into 
your presence its name is not then love but hypocrisy. 

A common failing among those who are starved for love 
is to coax and beckon and attract it into their presence, and 
no sooner does it seem willing to surrender and be willing 
to remain than heart hunger proceeds to monopolize, ensnare 
and enslave it and then it runs away. 

One day some genious may perhaps invent a barometer 
of love and hate by which those interested may observe the 
rise and fall of the sensitive meter and it will be startling 
to many to note at what times and under what circum- 
stances the love they inspire passes almost imperceptibly 
into hate, rises, falls and vibrates from one mark to another 
in accordance as we ourselves influence the record. What a 
boon such a device would be to the class of persons who need 
friends so badly, and who are always the very ones to sacrifice 
them. * * * 

While it is true that the practice of dealing in the spirit 
of love and non-resistance with all can only be practiced fully 
in a community and under conditions where all others do 
likewise, still in all evolution of this character there is a margin 
of pressure or urge which may be adopted by the higher types 
that will influence the lower, and gradually create a tendency 
upward. 
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In a community of hatred, tyranny and force rule, the non- 
resistant can not do otherwise than perish—or stated in 
other terms, a non-resistant can only live among non- 
resistants—love can only find a home among lovers. 

A brown eyed baby attracts you—its prattle, its sweet- 
ness, its innocence fill you with tender emotions—you fold 
it in your arms and caress it. You see a blue eyed baby, or 
a brown skinned one, and its chubby face appeals to the best ' 
that is in you—your love goes out to them and you do not 
ask to whom they belong nor the condition of their birth, as 
it is the same to you whether it is the child of your janitor 
or your banker—so should we become toward children of 
all ages, toward men and women of all ages and all condi- 
tions of life and society; surely under right conditions nature 
places enough of beauty and responsiveness in the faces and 
forms of every one we may meet to attract the highest and 
best that is in us. 

Happiness, contentment, and the natural love of our fel- 
lows is surely the normal state of man, then, why should 
hate prevail? Is it suspicion, is it fear, is it misinterpretation, 
is it competition that causes that which we call hate to domi- 
nate the spirit of some men and women? 

Let us see what we may naturally expect in a community 
where each is trying to outdo the rest, where each is try- 
ing to overcome, undermine, outwit, and outgeneral the rest 
of their fellows. 

We must acknowledge that such conditions can only re- 
sult in each being suspicious of the rest, whether justly or un- 
justly, each fearing the rest, each overlooking the needs of 
the.rest with a general result of constantly breeding and en- 
couraging the spirit of hatred. 

Must we acknowledge, then, that the very social and eco- 
nomic system under which we are organized is especially 
adapted to foster and develop hate for one another? Is it 
fair to assume that like Gladiators of old we are set in an 
arena and fight and slay each other for the amusement of 
some mocking band of sprites who goad us on to battle in 
frenzied rage against-one another, that they may chortle and 
guffaw at our antics and butcheries? 


While knowing well that progress and human betterment 
must ever be attained through the operation of the force of 
love and harmony, we show our primitive and unorganized 
natures by permitting ourselves to be set one against another 
- and thereby make our highest attainment utterly impossible. 


This very day throughout the entire country, preachers 
and laymen from pulpit and platform are, in one guise or 
another, showing up the same flaws of man’s inhumanity to 
man that I am here pointing out, but I’ll wager not one of 
them are preparing to say “Come, I will show you a way to 
correct this evil. I will work for you and with you—side by 
side. I will gather together those who are prepared for a 
better life and establish groups and communities wherein real 
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democracy, true brotherhood and genuine comradeship must 
naturally become the basis of and system of daily life.” 

Hatred has crept in because competition has crept in; 
envy is here because ownership is here; greed is here because 
tyranny is here; hate is here as a natural result of the slavery 
and serfdom of the present system of thinking and living. 

Knowing then, that our natures are a result of surround- 
ing conditions, knowing that our character is but an out- 
growth and natural product of surrounding conditions—is it 
not strange that there are not more men in this great country 
who have the stamina, daring and determination to make 
new conditions and get outside of present conditions which 
they are powerless to control? 

We may go into learned dissertations and psychological 
analysis and analyze with much subtlety of thought the states 
of mind by which we arrive at certain conditions of mean- 
ness, cruelty, and hatred but what boots it? 

I have known hatred to develop simply on account of lazi- 
ness, that is one person failing to do their part would be re- 
buked by another. and hatred, abuse and every form of con- 
tention would follow. 

So animal like, suspicious and afraid do many people be- 
come under the present conditions of ownership and compe- , 
tition that I have known otherwise sensible people to acquire 
a mad rage simply because they imagined that some of their 
plans for acquiring love or property were being interfered 
with and thus without further reflection they would set their 
engines of hatred in motion all for naught and without any 
real basis. 

If hatred is within it is sure to show itself, in many dif- 
ferent forms and the cure is not through preaching, analyzing, 
words, but the cure is living under conditions that do not call 
forth the exercise of the qualities out of which Hatred is 
made. Loo 

I have seen men on crowded cars get into a rage perais 
others unavoidably rubbed against them in passing out—I 
have known women to dig their elbows forcibly under the 
same circumstances as if no one else had any rights but them- 
selves—all these instances but manifestations of hatred in 
their hearts. 

I have known quarrels and death struggles to occur over 
matters equally trivial, I have known of feuds and vendettas 
which have grown out of small affairs—all the result of nat- 
ural hatred planted within by means of the life contact that 
had come to the participants. 

The graft principle, unfair, dishonest, reprehensible, from 
every point of view is seen in the numberless cases where 
people take advantage of a pretended friendly exterior in or- 
der to say and do hurtful things, and another form of graft 
principle and hate manifests itself in marital and love affairs 
wherein both men and women are prone not to be satisfied 
with what love they can attract which is all they are entitled 
to—all they pay for—but they attempt through force, coer- 
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cion, pressure. and various forms of scheming to obtain a 
degree of love that they feel themselves powerless to attract 
and to which they are therefore not entitled and they become 
grafters and tyrants, if they try to capture it as it were by 
force of arms. 

All varieties of hounding and spying on the part of either 
husband or wife, the shooting of a rival or horsewhipping 
the other woman and exploiting sex for favors are samples 
of the graft principle in love, and they are all reprehensible, 
unfair, dishonest, and the persons who indulge in these coer- 
cive methods invariably show themselves to be unfit for love 
which might otherwise be theirs and they show further the 
extent to which wrong social and economic conditions have 
implanted hatred in their hearts. 

But why sermonize, why analyze, when it is all futile. all 
for naught so far as being an agency for curing the evil? We 
have grown into the false notion of dealing with the ideas 
of things instead of the things themselves—of talking ideas 
instead of dealing with people. 

Month after month our magazine goes forth to all parts 
of the world, and weck after week we insist that talk is noth- 
- ing, that preachers and writers can only be effective as they 
throw off their coats and get to work shoulder to shoulder 
with humanity and if they find it impossible to organize de- 
mocracy on a large scale—to insist on doing so on a small 
scale—in the family, in groups, in colonies, in communities, 
for so help me—I for one am tired of despotism, I am weary 
of social, economic, and domestic tyranny. I feel that I must 
break away, some how, from the stern realities of hatred that 
are so strong a part of our surrounding conditions of owner- 
ship and competition. and I declare—that at least a part of 
my time in future shall be spent under conditions of true de- 
mocracv separated from tyranny and control of traditions 
even if I am obliged to get off in the mountains and flock 
alone by myself. 


HUMAN INTEREST IN THE MARRIAGE OF OTHERS. 


One of the Survivals of monarchy and its Reasons. 


Those of the open atmosphere, coarse, sunlit, fresh, nutritious, 

Those that go their own gait. crect, stepping with freedom and com- 
-mand—leading, not following, 

Those with a never-quell'd audacity—those with sweet and lusty flesh. 
clear of taint, choice and chary of its love-power, 

Those that look carelesesly on the faces of Presidents and Governors, 
as to say, WHO ARE YOU? 

Those of earth-born passion, simple, never constrained, never obedient, 

Those of inland America. WALT WHITMAN. 


As each voluntary act in the life of the individual may be 
fitly construed as a form of auto-biography. so may every 
phase of social life be regarded as a means by which to trace 
out the history of all our social forms, manners and thought 


habits. 
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Is it not an evidence of the distressing artificiality of mod- 
ern life that in all of the chatter, press reports, illustrations 
and speculations in reference to the Roosevelt-Longworth 
wedding not once has any prominence been given ‘to the prac- 
tical, decent, effective point of view from which to discuss 
marriage in general and the union of Alice Roosevelt and 
Nicholas Longworth in particular. 

In the maze of immaterial fol-de-rol about gowns, presents, 
invitations, rehearsals, etc., we discover what are the points 
which engage modern human interest. 

The real motive for marriage as a plan whereby a woman 
gains legal sanction for her desire to give public notice of the 
one chosen to be the father of her children, with the implied 
announcement that she is mentally and physically equipped 
to become one of the mothers of the race, has been a matter of 
no thought or consideration. Not that her equipment to be- 
come a mother. or even any of the artificialities that have 
been so much talked about are any of the public’s business, 
but it is interesting to point out that we are growing to en- 
tirely overlook the practical, that we dwell on trivialities until 
we inhibit realities from our thought and we do not stop to 
ask WHY THESE THINGS ARE SO. 

Nothing has been said in regard to intellectual and physi- 
cal preparation for parenthood. The hopes and ambitions of 
neither one have been touched upon along this line, no-state- 
ment has been brought out as to whether this pair are tem- 
peramentally equipped to establish a democracy in their house- 
hold or whether the prevailing domestic tyranny is to become 
the rule of life of the high contracting parties. 

In relation to any subject of human interest, speakers as 
well as listeners fail to realize that they are drawn to the 
thought that engrosses them by a cosmic urge. by a many 
sided controlling impulse, the complexities of which no one is 
ever to fully unravel. 

In the past, philosophy made but little progress in enabling 
us to understand our own thought impulses, for the reason 
that our mental‘habits were only trained in the channel of 
self-interest; and our race has been no more able to judge it- 
self fairly than the lion has been able to manifest the spirit of 
democracy and comradeship in its relation to the lamb. 

The past few vears, for the first time in human history, we 
are able to bring to our aid the synthetic system of thought 
and the philosophy of evolution, and these aided by the higher 
spirit of honesty and fairness that science has but recently 
brought into the world (factors which have been lacking in 
all the writing and discussions of other epochs) enable us 
through the impersonal point of view to arrive at as accurate 
conclusions in regard to our own race as if we were study- 
ing bees, mammoths, or the habits of climbing plants. 


Following out these observations we approach the ques- 
tion, Why do we take so much interest in the marriage of 
others, and why this exaggerated interest in the fantastic side 
of the marriage of the daughter of our President? 
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A view of the problem in its most brutal and primeval be- 
ginning indicates that except for competition between the 
males, whether among wild flocks, herds, or primitive men, 
no more attention is paid to the public copulation between 
members of a group than to their performance of any other 
function of life. 

Among the herbivorous and more gentle types where the 
spirit of democracy predominates greatly over the spirit of 
tyranny and control, bird, beast and man has ever shown a 
Minimum interest in the copulation of others of their kind. 

Though not desiring to anticipate the results of our in- 
quiry, the generalization is pertinent to observe the frequency 
of duels under monarchy and their practical disappearance 
under democracy, these affairs being largely due to sex con- 
troversy. . 

Granted that political monarchy through militarism and 
officialism must invariably poison the mental habits of a race 
and cause tyranny and the control of others to dominate 
commercial, social and domestic affairs. it is easily scen how 
curiosity, gossip and prying into the doings of others in our 
American life is but a relic of Monarchy, a harking back to 
Kingcraft and Priesthood, a polution that nothing but centur- 
ies of democratic living can eliminate. 

Taking, then, the full inclusive view of the Roosevelt- 
Longworth wedding, we may divide its manifestations into 
three classes: 

First—The exaggerated importance of foolish things that 
were said. 

Second—The exaggerated silence in relation to sensible 
things not said. 

Third—Why do we here in America indulge in these sins ot 
commission and omission in relation to the marriage of others’ 

Like the philosopher, let us take up the last question first, 
with a view to its throwing light on the other two. 

By what has already been said a broad generalization 
might attribute all of our shortcomings to the monarchical 
origin of modern human society, including manners, customs 
and thought habits, and while this view is partially justified 
and while nothing but the advance of democracy in all our 
affairs will diminish the evils manifest in life and thought. to 
obtain a comprehensive understanding of our social and intel- 
lectual status we must admit to our mental picture of affairs, 
all the shades, side lines and effects wrought by the net work 
of receding monarchical forces and advancing influences of 
democracy that now affect every phase of our changing lives. 


We throw off the tyrannies of our environments only as 
fast as the majority deserve to live without them. ‘Thousands 
who individually deserve greater freedom are constantly be- 
ing held back by millions to whom greater immediate freedom 
would be the destruction of all. We cannot be free until our 
neighbors are free. 

We cannot find happiness until it becomes the fashion to 
be happy. 
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We cannot do away with intellectual enslavement until 
economic oppression is removed. We must endure emotional 
tyranny just so long as we mimic and cringe to the emotions 
of others. We will be hypocrites to the last hour that society 
makes it to our interest to pretend to be what we are not. 

We will exploit artificiality in ourselves and others just 
so long as it remains the fashion to frown on realities. 

Prostitution, masturbation and sex perversion will flourish 
to just the extent that we maintain a standard of false mod- 
esty in matters of sex. 

Incest is a crime unknown to primitive people who live in 
freedom. The evils of restriction are ever seen to be a hun- 
dred times greater than the evils of liberty. 

Taking these self evident propositions for granted let us 
proceed to set forth the reasons WHY American appetite for 
pretense, gossip, greed, vanity and buncombe had to be doled 
out through press, pulpit and drawing-room in exaggerated 
concentration upon the trivialities connected with the mar- 
riage of Miss Alice. 

In this tabulation of WHY WE ARE FOOLED, let us 
remember that the same conspiracy of common interest that 
causes waiters and flunkeys to perpetuate and encourage 
“tips,” is ever manifest among those who profit by fetes and 
jubilees ; and whatsoever appetite we encourage. whether it be 
for opium, gossip or fawning to power or preecedent is the ap- 
petite in which we will grow abnormal. 

Why so much interest in the White House Wedding? 

First, A scheme to sell newspapers; a conspiracy by com- 
mon consent among journalists. 

Second, Encouraged by commercial interests of powerful 
persons who profit by functions and jubilees; a conspiracy for 
mutual profit among milliners. clothiers, costumers, decorat- 
ors and caterers, who create a pressure to keep up the fashion. 

Third, a conspiracy of mutual interests to Hay upon the 
sentiments of the people and popularize the Administration. 
We are an emotional people. There will be another wedding 
at the White Ifousce in an opportune time. Ethel Roosevelt is 
already being exploited as a campaign vote-maker for the Re- 
publican party. 

Fourth, the church had a hand and encouraged the con- 
spiracy to exploit and perpetuate its power. 

Fifth, The government was in it and officialdom naturally 
encouraged the perpetuation of the ever parasitical forms, 
ceremonies and methods of tradition. 

sixth, Plutecracy was interested; hence the encouragement 
of cast through the press and in every way that the attention 
of the masses could be diverted for awhile longer from their 
oppressions, to the state of acquiescence to things as they are. 

We know that for gencrations it was openly the policy of 
the Roman Empire for the Rulers to plan jubilees and celebra- 
tions especially to amuse the populace and divert their minds 

. from their hardships and oppressions. 
Seventh, The longing of our German citizens for the fes- 
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tivals of their childhood, the habit of recalling the fetes and 
holidays of their youth by Scandinavian, French, English, 
Italian and Spanish Americans, sufficiently emphasizes the 
tendency of carrying on forms and celebrations indefinitely 
from generation to generation. 

The method of cementing peace between nations and 
tribes at war has from time immemorial been by the marriage 
of the daughter of the Chief of one tribe to the son of the 
Chief or King of the other, and thus, with good reason, the 
people, relieved from the horrors of war on the one hand and 
with prospect of peace on the other, have in the past looked 
upon the marriage of the daughter of their Ruler as an event 
for especial interest and thanksgiving. So today, though 
without the need of thanksgiving, we automatically hark 
back to the old custom and the Press takes due advantage of 
our belated emotions to sell us papers. 

Were the union of Alice and Longworth, especially de- 
signed to but improve our race by selecting a woman of un- 
usual mental and physical attainment as the bride of some ex- 
ceptional, extraordinary man, there might be some rational 
ground for awakening our interest; but it is an imposition to 
call our thoughts from our work to consider the mating of a 
homely, scrawny woman, educated to leisure class ideals, to a 
baldheaded, runt millionaire twice her age, who plays the 
game of life for what cheap fun there is in it for him. Shades 
of Alcibiades to the rescue! 

Eighth, “All the world loves a lover,” a pretty phrase when 
appropriately applied, and now that Countess Castelane is 
preparing to reassume the name of “Gould,” we recall the in- 
cidents of this and Nellie Grant’s love match; for whether the 
prize be a foreign duke or an American millionaire, none but 
the Inscrutable Providence can tell a love match from a bluff. 
in the beginning of its career. 

A “love match” is all a matter of the imagination ofthe 
` person who is thinking about it. and it is quite true that the 
thoughts of the Amorous are able to reach the tingling point 
while contemplating their own picture of the relations of “the 
blissful pair,’ but the normal mind, consecrated to useful 
work, will not be so aroused; the normal sex emotion unper- 
verted by morbid mental pressure responds to objective and 
not to subjective sensations. 

While it is true that the suggestiveness of the relations of 
Bride and Groom is the basic motive back of the general in- 
terest taken in the marriage of others. it is also true that the 
prevalence of this interest proves that our race is not properly 
monoganiic, else there would not prevail such an almost uni- 
versal tendency for people to arouse themselves subjectively 
over the sex affairs of others. ; 

Al the interference, interest in, or attempted control of the 
sex affairs of Alice Roosevelt or others, is seen on all counts, 
whether considered from the racial, commercial, govern- 
mental or morbid. sentimental points of view, to be a “harking 
back” to the Mionarchical and Tribal states of our race and to 
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the extent that undue interest is aroused in the mating of 
others; whether it be young maid, old maid. matron, youth or 
roue; to the extent that they are aroused by their own sub- 
jective images, to that extent the mind is off its work and 
bordering on degeneracy. Those who lose themselves in their 
work, and become efficient wheels. in the social mechanism, 
those who are unafraid of life and adopt careers of usefulness, 
those who mind their business well, live simply, breathe deep- 
ly and do not get booze drunk, sex drunk, or money drunk, 
will bother but little about the mating of others and will have 
no morbid thoughts with which to reproach themselves. 


THE WORK OF THOMAS LAWSON. 
Results secured by the author-hero of the new revolution. 


Every great political and social upheaval has had its “Au- 
thor-hero.” It was Harriet Beecher Stowe who more than 
Garrison or Compromise bills chrystallized the war of the Re- 
bellion. 

It was Thomas Paine in his periodical editions of ““Com- 
mon Sense” and the “Crisis?” who not only stimulated the 
spirit of independence. but through seven long years, by the 
power of his pen controlled, swayed and gave spirit to affairs, 
until the initial formation of our government was completed. 

It was Rousseau who put fire into the hearts of the people 
and nerved them for the revolution in France, and today, as 
we see the falling of our idols of finance and read of our once 
revered captains of industry running to cover, and learn that 
in various states the once immune grafter is being hunted to 
his lair, we realize what the marvelous energy of Thomas W. 
Lawson has been able to accomplish in twenty one months 
towards cleansing human affairs. 

No genius of any age looms up before our vision with 
powers more marvelous and motive more inexplicable than 
the avenging nemesis incarnate in the human dynamo called 
Thomas W. Lawson. 

Even those who have toiled. even those who have done 
great work and felt the urge and joy of accomplishment, are 
at a loss to comprehend how the restless, unconquerable 
mental and physical energy of one man could do all that has 
been attributed to the man from Boston. 

His earliest charges and declarations of what he proposed 
to accomplish were received with scorn; even those against 
whom his shafts were directed, the creators of the system feel- 
ing secure in their positions as it were by divine right, and 
having for so long a tine CONTROLLED the destinies of 
the masses apparently bv their full consent, could not conceive 
that their positions of graft and special privilege could be 
undermined by any ordinary one-man power. 

In this they were right, no one but a real hero of extraor- 
dinary power of limitless energy, backed up by a vast fortune, 
could possibly dislodge or materially affect the system, but 
now we find that this masterly leader in but twenty-one short 
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months of active campaigning has so completely shown up 
the rottenness and hypocrisy throughout the entire system of 
“high financiering” that before we reach the end we may feel 
sure not only of a complete change in our banking, insurance 
and commercial systems, but in all probability the govern- 
ment itself may undergo complete monetary reform. 

Twenty-one months ago, before the appearance of Law- 
son’s article on “Frenzied Finance.” the names of McCall, 
McCurdy, Hyde, Depew, Bigelow, Rockefeller, Rogers, 
Walsh, Simmons and hundreds of others were looked upon as 
symbols of honor and probity. These builders of false repu- 
tations, at first by denial, scoffing, and vituperation attempted 
to discredit this indomitable prophet of a better time. 

Had he failed in his facts, had he shown the least sign of 
fear, had he not been a great general, and before all these, had 
he not been backed by a large fortune, these high finance 
grafters would have won the dav, and perhaps several genera- 
tions might have rolled away before another with the power 
and the daring should be born into this world to carry out the 
great work. 

Our author-hero has never faltered, he has never winced, 
the hot blasts with which his powerful enemies have aimed to 
consume him have invariably been met by an ample counter 
current from his cold storage ware house, and each day he 
has arisen early, equipped for any emergency. 

Not only has Thomas W. Lawson succeeded in impeach- 
ing and dethroning the very top leaders in American finance, 
but by implication he has dethroned our entire economic sys- 
tem as a scheme of graft and special privilege and he has fur- 
ther convicted every bank official in the United States as an 
accomplice in the vast swindling schemes of the system. 

The whole series of financial exposures, commencing with 
the Equitable scandals and extending through the entire list 
which have directly or indirectly been forced into publicity by 
Mr. Lawson’s “Frenzied Finance” leads to the opinion that 
the final outcome will result in a complete readjustment of 
the methods of finance and trade, whereby the laborer shall 
properly participate in the product of his toil, and whereby 
limitation shall be placed upon the accumulation of millions 
and especially preventing bequests of large estates intact 
this the greatest menace to American progress. 


CAUSE AND CURE. 


Applicable to all abuses, Political, Economic, Industrial, So- 
cial, Educational and Domestic. 


This answer or explanation is intended to apply to various 
subjects and no philosophy will be employed that is any more 
profound than the multiplication table, and a few very self 
evident truths. To insure being thoroughly understood I 
deem it necessary at the outset to make the reader familiar 
with the view point taken. 

“Cause and Cure” is written especially for those who have 
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attained to the following advanced view of life and phil- 
osophy : : 

First—Society in all its complexities has GROWN under 
natural law, cause and effect, out of the barbarity of primitive 
times without interposition of any kind:—‘Life,” “Evolu- 
tion,” “ God,” being considered as practically synonymous 
terms. 

Second—All species, races, genera, vegetable and animal, 
including man, have attained advancement not through indi- 
vidual self direction or conscious guidance, but almost en- 
tirely through the medium of constantly breeding in higher 
percentage from the more fit, more alert units, the unfit and 
less alert perishing on account of gradually diminishing 
progeny. 

Third—Thoughts and ideas of things, individual and col- 
lective, survive, perish or multiply under exactly the same 
laws of heredity and natural selection that is manifested 
among living organisms. 

Once these laws of universal evolution are accepted it is 
for us to trace their workings, psychological and socio- 
logical, throughout every class of phenomena whatsoever, 
and thereby enable ourselves to think clearly, not only in re- 
lation to observing the processes of natural selection and 
transmission in physical and racial matters. but also to recog- 
nize its workings in the realm of manners, customs, forms 
and ceremonies wherein it is seen that USE strengthens, 
DISUSE weakens, the fit survive, the unfit perish; and the 
laws of attraction and repulsion work out their course in 
every organism whether the units are ideas, stars, atoms, or- 
chids or people. 

The prevailing obstacles to clear thinking are: the ina- 
bility to regard every thing in life as a result of the Same laws 
that have produced everything else and thus by recog- 
nition of the relationship of all phenomena be enabled to ob- 
serve cause and effect throughout nature and society. 

With the above propositions understood it becomes self- 
evident that statesmen, preachers, teachers and parents have 
alike been operating for ages along unscientific lines. the first 
attempting to enforce by law that which can only be acquired 
by the free action and interaction of the units which compose 
society; the second. attempting to enforce commandments 
which “God” himself has failed to make effective; the third 
teaching by rote and inspiring children to work for “marks” 
instead of inductively securing their development from within 
by creating for them an environment wherein they will natur- 
ally come to think and do for themselves ; the fourth becoming 
despots and controlling the initiative of their young instead 
of working with them as comrades and themselves learning 
from those who have come latest from the realms of knowl- 
edge. 

“By the synthetic system of thought, problems become uni- 
fied and abuses in diverse fields resulting from similar causes 
are seen to demand the same cure, 
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It being manifest that there is a distinct relationship be- 
\tween all of the problems of life; that there is a tendency of 
human society always to develop toward equilibrium; that all 
forms of abuse and distress whether political, social, or do- 
mestic, are natural stages in our evolution; that selfish- 
ness with its by-products of greed, hypocrisy, lying, divocse, 
theft and murder. are but relics of a primitive anarchism 
that cannot be eliminated from human society by the ten 
commandments or by preaching, and that these qualities have 
been perpetuated by bad character culture through wrong sys- 
tems and environment, it is evident that the cure can only be 
attained by good character culture througn right systems and 

environment. and that the system that will cure one defect 
will cure all. 

In brief, given opportunity and the right surroundings. 
Groups or nations must naturally work out their highest des- 
tiny without friction, without invasion, without suffering and 
without pain. 

As practically no parents throughout the country are suf- 
ficiently expert to form even family groups able to impart to 
their units the highest RESULTS in character, it devolves 
for the present upon our CAPITALISTS who having 
through the faulty ideals and opportunities of our system 
come into control of an unmerited portion of our country’s 
wealth, to proceed to supply the funds to establish groups 
and environments on such bases and under such regulations 
that through association with those who make up the group, 
members will gradually acquire the qualities of democracy 
and comradeship necessary to fit them, not only to live in 
harmony here with their fellow man, but also prepare their 
souls for any kind of heaven that may await them in the 
hereafter. 

THE CAUSE—Competition—Bad Character Culture. 


-THE CURE—Co-operation. Group-ownership, Tee De- 
mocracy. Good Character Culture. P. H. S. 


A HUMAN WORLD PROBLEM. 


A little study of the pursuit of happiness and ups and downs of the 
_ eternal quest. 


The quest for happiness is the quest for love. Insufficient 
love is the cause of all unhappiness. And what is love? What 
does it prompt man to do? What is its seeming purpose? 

The first promptings of love express themselves in the 
friendly hand outstretched. the smile of welcome, the helpful 
word. If we love our brother overmuch we throw our arms 
about his neck and give him a hug. Ah! how good we feel! 
what ecstacy in the expression of our unity with a fellow com- 
rade! We sent something out and something has come back 
tous. We go about our work now—we are satisfied. 

But is this ecstacy written on every face that we see? Are 
men on the whole gatisfied? Is labor the accompaniment of 
a song? Here and’ there, “Yes.” Generally speaking, “no.” 
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And why? Because men “fell” some thousands of years ago. 
There is a little rhyme that every one has written with a 
slate pencil in his kindergarten days, to the effect that one 
should “never never fall in love.’ But man never never falls 
in love. Some millions of years ago he fell out of the basket 
in which were the warm wrappings of love about him. In 
the evolutionary processes of development he fell out of love, 
not into it. With the dawning of self consciousness came the 
demon Fear. Man was afraid of himself and of his fellowmen. 
He discovered that he was naked, and sought to cover himself 
up. Little by little he added to his coverings until he be- 
came so disguised and so burdened that he ceased to move 
naturally and freely. He saw in his brother who also was 
clothed as he was, a monstrosity, and he said to himself, “that 
man is dangerous, I must beware of him.” The man of whom 
the first man was afraid, made to himself the same comment. 
Result, war. 

From that time to this there have been “wars and rumors 
of wars.” As the result of one man seeking to control another 
we have the spectacle of an entire human race in arms. As 
the result of man’s fear and desire to control. we have govern- 
ment. As the result of government we have dissention of 
every conceivable sort, greed, hate, monopoly, heart-rending 
poverty and soul destroying luxury, and bitter, bitter unhappi- 
ness. Instead of the delicate, fleecy wrappings of love about 
us we have a coat of mail. We look at our fellowmen through 
a couple of little holes in the iron plate with which we have 
environed ourselves. We are not cooing lovers. We are self- 
defensive, tigerish warriers. Warriers for what? Oh ye gods! 
for gold, for land, for control. Is it any wonder that we are 
unhappy? a million million times no. 

Away back in the evolutionary beginning of human con- 
sciousness involving the transition from the animal to the 
human plane, when fear came in at the door and love flew 
out the window. unhappiness received its first great impetus. 
Man from that day to this has been growing more distrustful, 
and self-defensive, more greedy and grasping and more un- 
happy. Today only the grafter sits in high places, the meek 
and lowly starve and freeze. 


But may we not see the light, even from behind all these 
clouds of man’s own making? Yes, surely. Nature’s beauti- 
ful law of action and reaction, the law of growth by which we 
see that in reality there is no backward trend. The planets in 
their orderly revolutions about the sun bespeak it, each tiniest 
blade of grass reveals it, the dew-drop on the violet smifes 
it back of us. We cannot doubt the working or the ultimate 
good of this law in the actions of men, for men are but parts of 
the mighty Whole. They are unquestionably subject to the 
same laws of birth, growth and fruition, that the gold mines 
and the peach trees are. 

Nature is a loving Mother, Reason the best of Fathers, 
and Wisdom the perfect child of these two, the sure revealer 
to man of the purpose and glory of the universe. If as little 
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children we will go to the humbler manifestations of life 
about us for our “cue,” if we will make our bow to the modest 
little buttercup, or tenderly look into the eyes of‘the black 
faced man who picks for us the coal that keeps us warm, if 
we have wearied of our self consciousness with its attendant 
artificialities, hypocrisies and soul destroying competition, and 
can emancipate ourselves from every vestige of inclination to 
own, co-erce or control, we shall see that all our differences 
and inharmonies are but self erected barriers against happi- 
ness, beauty and perfection which it is as much within our 
power to destroy as it was to create. If to be conscious, lov- 
ing, joyous workers with Nature, without fear of any results 
to ourselves personally and materially, were ever the one 
thought and desire of our minds, if we would but hammer out 
of sight these coats of mail and creep once more into the arms 
of Mother Nature, if we but breathe naturally and deeply, if 
we but love perfectly there can be no cause for unhappiness. 

“But, you say, “love brings its pain and sorrow?” Yes, 
but it is “such sweet sorrow.” Who of us would not have 
had it? What one of us would be what we are without it? 
Where would be our understanding of humanity but for the 
humanity in our own hearts which love with its train of mys- 
teries, disappointments and sorrows placed there? What mat- 
ter that we suffered? the pain now is gone, the knowledge we 
had need of remains with us. The sorrow that bathed us in 
tears of anguish yesterday, today reveals a joy undreamed of. 

“Death?” We know at last that there is no such thing, that 
all is life in one form or another and that it is all good and 
beautiful. More life, then, let us have, more life, life so re- 
plete with experience with which to round us out, and all ex- 
perience so joyously accepted and so divinely assimilated that 
there is left no vacuum of ungratified desire, no time for re- 
grets, no sense of incompleteness. We may be ever so small, 
ever so imperfect, but if we are as full of life as we can hold, 
we shall be satisfied. When we are not only brave and strong 
enough ourselves to drink freely and radiate unceasingly the 
life essence with which Nature has endowed us, but can co- 
operate will all creatures (at least in our thoughts and feel- 
ings) to the end that they too may be full of life and its 
blessings, we shall be more than satisfied. We shall then have 
no anxieties or sorrows because we have nothing to fear. The 
perfect love has cast it out—we are free. 

G. M. 


The Culturist Magazine, lately published in Cincinnati, Ohio, by 
Walter Hurt having been consolidated with To-Morrow, we beg 
to announce that we have a supply of the February and March 
numbers of The Culturist containing gems of thought in poetry 
and prose by Walter Hurt and other contributors, which we offer 
at 10 cents per copy. 

The supply will not last long, and all liberal thinkers will one 
dav wish that they had provided themselves ith these rare numbers 
while they were still to be had. 
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My Dear Hurt:— 

The March CULTURIST—aside from extremely generous 
personal consideration but poorly deserved—is rich in literary 
and social treasures.and deserves the highest commendation 
and the most liberal and loyal support. 

THE CULTURIST has keen philosophic insight, moral 
heroism and real literary genius which combine to make it a 
commanding power in the great fight for freedom, and when 
this is won we will indeed be a great nation and a happy 


people. 
All congratulations, all success and all loyalty and love 
from Your comrade, 


EUGENE V. DEBS. 


THE CULTURIST SECTION 


By WALTER HURT. 


Every kind of persecution for opinion is incompatible with 
sound philosophy.—COLTON. 


l MOSES HARMON. 
An Analysis and an Appreciation 


This is a plea to the public for a better understanding of 
the most misunderstood and misrepresented man of his time. 
It is an appeal to popular opinion for justice and vindication 
for the misjudged and maligned. 

His enemies have said Moses Harman is immoral. Why 
he should have enemies I do not understand, as I never knew 
him to harm any by act or speech, and always his words are 
filled with gentleness and charity and ever he outreaches to 
his brother a hospitable hand. 

Why they should say he is immoral is quite as much a 
mystery. Never have I heard from him, in speech or type, 
an unclean utterance. Per contra, he pleads insistently for 
a greater purity in our social relations. and strives incessantly 
to make such improvement more easily possible. 

In every generation has appeared some lofty soul, think- 
ing in advance of his age, whose lips could not be smitten to 
silence. These brave ones, for the good of their brothers, 
pass into prison and tread Golgotha in patient pain, bearing 
the cross of the world’s brutal curses. No ingratitude can 
‘influence them, no discouragement can make them to de- 
spair. 

These are the immoral ones. 

To the orthodox, all heterodoxy is highly immoral. It 
matters not if the heresy be religious, social or scientific. To 
the orthodox view, that is necessarily vicious which opposes 
the established order, which contradicts convention, which 
antagonizes the accustomed. which would improve by inno- 
vation” “°° were ees 
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Galileo was immoral, so he was imprisoned and tortured; 
yet the world moved, and with it the mind of man. Bruno 
was immoral, and was given as a “burnt offering” to a loving 
God; yet his name is written in luminous letters on every 
starry expanse of the empyrean. Ingersoll was immoral, and 
I remember well the time when, a child, as a result of my 
rigidly orthodox training, I regarded him with an abhorrence 
such as Abaddon might inspire; yet few to-day are so ignorant 
as to refuse their reverence to the memory of this great and 
gentle man. Moses Harman, also, is immoral; yet the im- 
partial years may be relied upon to yield to him an ample 
victory and abundant vindication. 

These, my friends, be the immoral ones. Is not Moses 
Harman in goodly company? 


In my opinion, the two greatest apostles of advancement 
this generation has known are Robert G. Ingersoll and Moses 
Harman. Ingersoll made Freethought respectable. What 
Ingersoll did for Freedom of Thought, Harman is doing for 
Freedom of Sex. But of two tasks, Harman’s is the 
greater. Sex superstition is much more stubborn than sim- 
ple religious superstition. It is grounded in an intensified 
ignorance. And not only is it anchored by every tentacle of 
religious superstition, but it possesses a special tenacity of 
its own. It is the last superstition which man leaves off. 
Humankind clings to it more fatuously than the Christion 
ne to the cross. It is the Rock of Ages of the average 
mind. 


‘Harman’s only offense is that he is a heretic. And, pray, 
what may a heretic be? A heretic is one who perceives an 
error earlier than most other men and courageously endeavors 
to correct it. Invariably he suffers at the hands of Ignorance. 
He finds Truth a thing most difficult to teach. When rarely 
fortunate, hard work and few honors are his reward; other- 
wise, persecution and the prison, Yet Harman has succeeded 
to a surprising extent in popularizing a despised doctrine, 

Harman has probably the largest, and certainly the most 
devoted, personal following of any Liberal Leader. This fact 
is not due to his doctrines, for among his most loyal friends 
are not a few persons who do not accept his sociological theo- 
ries. He is an accurate thinker and an abler writer. but this 
does not sufficiently account for his influence. The possible 
explanation is to be found in his superb sincerity and a per- 
sonal character as white as his hair. 

2- The science of sex, the most neglected of all studies, is 
fundamental to all that is vitally related to the welfare of 
human society. For proclaiming these tremendous truths, 
Harman has been persistently persecuted and repeatedly im- 
prisoned. Yet has he gone to ptison with the tread of a 
prince, and therein worn his chains grandly to the emanci- 
pation of others. 


It is over the bodies of the world’s martyrs that mankind 
advances to its emancipation. Massive jails are not the 
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mausoleums of Liberty, but are the stepping-stones upon 
which humanity will leap into the light of a fuller freedom. 

Every prison preaches the lesson of liberty. 

Ever upon the ruins of the world’s bastiles has the fabric 
of freedom been builded. 

Harman’s tormentor, the postal inquisitor, is an anach- 
ronism in this somewhat enlightened age. His presence in the 
present is incongruous as would be a hideous idol set up in 
the heart of a civilized capitol. His methods are not com- 
patible with the spirit of modernity; they are demoralizing 
to democratic thought. He is an ugly ulcer on the limping 
limb of Progress—a foul suppuration on the body social. He 
is a disease, a disgrace, and a danger. 

“This, too, shall pass away.” 

The difference between Comstock and Harman is that one 
searches for obscenity and the other searches for truth. And 
each finds that which he seeks. But not in Lucifer, I think, 
does Comstock find the obscenity, but in his own pitifully 
perverted mind. Nothing in Nature can be obscene unless it 
be considered with obscene intent. There is no possible ob- 
scenity in a philosophical discussion of the more important 
phases of the sex question. 

Harman is a practical philosopher who applies his own 
theories. The self-mastery he exhibits under ‘extraordinarily 
trying conditions is altogether admirable. He has been vin- 
dictively attacked and viciously insulted in public assemblage, 
but always has he remained sublimely serene; his fine for- 
bearance and calm dignity of manner bring confusion to his 
foes. On one such occasion, when the attack was particu- 
larly atrocious, he simply said, “The brother has answered 
himself.” No wealth of words could have been more ef- 
fective. 

It is the fate of nearly every great soul to feel the pangs 
of crucifixion. Moses Harman has not suffered at the stake 
nor literally been “nailed to the cross,” but he has been cru- 
cified by all the pitiless persecution known to modern in- 
quisitorial methods. It is an ironical commentary upon our 
vaunted civilization that Harman should be imprisoned for 
seeking to bestow the highest benefit upon his fellows; for 
imparting the vitally important—aye, imperative—trutlis re- 
garding the sex question. 

So this gentle-mannered and white-maned old lion of 
Liberalism has again been deprived of his freedom and made 
to don the stripes. 

Oh, blind—blind! How long will a mad world sacrifice 
its saviors and build monuments to its murderers? 

His contemporaries have made of Moses Harman a 
martyr. 

History will write him a hero. 
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PLUTOCRACY’S MURDEROUS PLOT. 


Corporation lawlessness in Colorado has culminated in 
the most audacious and amazing crime against personal lib- 
erty ever perpetrated in this country. 

Without a scintilla of evidence against them. so far as I 
have been able to learn, Charles H. Moyer and William D. 
Haywood, president and secretary of the Western Federation 
of Miners. and G. A. Pettibone, formerly a member of the 
Federation, were arrested in Denver on a warrant from the 
Idaho.authorities charging them with complicity in the as- 
Sassination of former Governor Steunenberg. The fact of 
these arrests is not the source of my surprise; in that coun- 
try of legalized lawlessness, no innocent person is for a mo- 
ment immune from such outrage. But these men were 
dragged from their homes at midnight by the military; they 
were refused the right to confer with counsel, or communicate 
with friends; the fact of their arrest was denied by the au- 
thorities to representatives of the press, who were not per- 
mitted to see the prisoners, and they were hurried across the 
state border in a special train on a requisition signed by the 
governor of Colorado before the arrests were made. THESE 
MEN WERE KIDNAPED! 


There is every appearance of a carefully planned con- 
spiracy to murder these men who have so ably administered 
the affairs of the Miners’ Federation, and thereby break the 
power of that great organization. It is reported that Colo- 
rado mine owners have openly boasted that the prisoners 
“will never come back from Idaho alive.” It is said also that 
Dennis Sheedy, the millionaire mine owner of Denver, and 
F. J. Hearne, president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., men 
who control Colorado with a grip more relentless than that 
of Russian autocracy, have repeatedly declared that they in- 
tend to “exterminate the Miners’ Union. send its officers to 
the gallows, and drive panes States Senator Patterson from 
the state.” 

I am as thoroughly convinced of the entire innocence of 
these men charged “with the atrocious crime of assassination 
as I am of my own existence. This confidence results, pri- ` 
marily, from the fact that, despite purchased “confessions” 
and perjured testimony, there had not been produced a shred 
of evidence of their guilt ; secondarily, from my long acquaint- 
ance with both Moyer and Haywood which has given me a 
close knowledge of their characters that fully persuades me 
they are wholly incapable of-such a crime. My newspaper 
work during the inception of the Colorado labor troubles 
brought me in daily personal contact with the Federation 
officers, part of the time I was with them continuously, and 
my opportunities for observing their methods and judging 
their characters were unusually excellent. And I may say 
that my favorable opinion then judicially formed has re- 
mained without a suggestion of bias. 

Any who knows me knows also that did I believe in the 
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guilt of these men I would be the last person to defend 
them. 

Yet there is great danger that their lives will be sworn 
away by professional perjurers and that they will be con- 
denned and executed by methods as irregular as marked 
their arrest. They are to be “removed” because they stand 
in the path of plutocratic aggression. Residents of more 
civilized communities have no proper conception of the con- 
ditions that obtain in a part of the country where Peabody- 
ism is possible. The only hope is such a spontaneous arousal 
of public sentiment, such a rebellion of resentment, such a 
determined popular demand, that the criminals will not dare 
to carry out their dastardly plans. 

The indication of intentions is sufficiently plain. It is an 
inter-state conspiracy. A requisition was issued by the gov- 
ernor of Idaho. who already has tried the prisoners out of 
court and publicly pronounced them guilty, thereby taking 
an unprecedented course to influence public sentiment and 
prejudice the minds of potential jurymen. This requisition 
was honored by the governor of Colorado, who is himself a 
member of the Mine Owners’ Association, who was elected 
by fraud and seated by force, and who is no more entitled to 
his seat than he is to the throne of England. 

But there is no use indulging in any verbal fireworks con- 
cerning the case; a dispassionate recital of the bare facts is 
strong enough and quite sufficient. 

Driven to desperation by effective resistance to its tyr- 
anny, organized capital has gone the limit of lawlessness— 
and has gone a step too far. 

I speak advisedly when I say that this Colorado-Idaho 
outrage is calculated to precipitate a crisis. The miners of 
the West have been patient and long-suffering under multi- 
plying injustice. They have peacefully submitted to much 
oppression and many outrages. They have had the courage 
to do this because they hoped to find in the ballot a remedy 
for their wrongs. But they have scen the elections in charge 
of a partisan military, they have been bayoneted away from 
the polls, and they have watched while the will of the people 
was overthrown and the laws were contemptuously spurned. 
There is a limit to human endurance, and this limit has been 
dangerously approached. 

The doctrine of non violence is fundamental to my phil- 
osophy. But there is a point where the only recourse against 
invasion of personal liberty is forcible resistance. 

Tor the preservation of our rights we are referred to the 
constitution and the courts. Do not forget that in this Wes- 
tern country, capital controls the courts; and do not forget 
that one of Colorado’s state officials, a personal friend of 
President Roosevelt and a favored guest at the White House, 
was approved and applauded when he declared. “To hell with 
the constitution !” 

Who mav find a refuge in the constitution when local au- 
thoritics spit upon it with an impunity that equals their con- 
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tempt? What protection may we expect from the Federal 
courts when, regardless of regular procedure, the right of 
appeal is peremptorily denied? And what hope have we for 
better things while the nation’s chicf executive is defiantly 
usurping the powers and arrogating the functions of both the 
legislative and the judicial branches of government. 

This threatened danger I greatly deplore and am deeply 
anxious to avert it. 

The danger is not that of these men alone. It is your dan- 
ger, my friend, and mine. The crime itself is of small conse- 
quence when compared to the great danger of the conditions 
that make possible its commission. 

Remember Russia. 

Aye, and remember the French Revolution. Through the 
long night of oppression a patient multitude watched the 
stars and waited for deliverance. At last the Bastile fell, and 
the nightmare of the ages ended. 

There be those who will pronounce me an erratic alarmist. 
But it is wiser to sound the warning now than to wait until 
the barricades are building, 

No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
cr property without due process of law, nor deny any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.—U. S. 
CONSTITUTION, FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


OUR JUDICIAL CRIMINALS. 


The brutal criminality of legal procedure and the awful- 
ness of authorized murder were never more horribly illus- 
trated than in the hanging of Johann Hoch in Chicago. After 
a careful review of all the published evidence in the case, I 
regard it as highly improbable that Hoch was guilty of the 
crime charged. That he was a thorough scoundrel none will 
gainsay. but this is not the ostensible reason for which he 
was killed; were we to make defective character a capital 
offense, our population would speedily be decimated. Hoch, 
I am convinced, was convicted by police methods, for the 
“honor” of the Chicago police department. We all know 
what that means. The chief witness against him was a venge- 
ful woman he had outrageously wronged. Also we know 
what that means. 

But the mere matter of the killing of Johann Hoch is a 
small thing compared to the manner in which he was sent 
to his death. The constitution, when held inviolate, is a suf- 
ficiently inadequate safeguard, but in the procedure in this 
case its every provision was disregarded. The universal right 
of appeal was denied, although the petition was based upon 
the following points: 

“That the judgment of the State court was void. because 
given by a court not of competent jurisdiction. 

“That the sentence was in violation of the fourteenth 
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amendment, in that Emile Fischer Hoch, wife of the defend- 
ant. testified. 

“That Hoch was compelled to give evidence nest him- 
self. 

“That he was arrested in New York and extradited on a 
charge of bigamy, and was fortwith charged with murder.” 

In denying the appeal, close to the hour of execution, 
Judge Landis said to counsel for the defendant: 

“Late in the day I will enter such an order as will enable 
you to have this case reviewed by the supreme court in the 
absence of your client. I will not now complicate matters 
by further delay. It would be much easier for me to grant 
this man ten days’ time in which to have this case reviewed 
by the United States Supreme court, but respect for orderly 
procedure compels me to do what I have done. That is my 
order.” 

Then he carelessly cast aside the petition. 

“Later in the day!” and death but a few minutes in the 
future. 

“In the absence of your client!” Aye, this client “un- 
avoidably detained” by death. 

“Respect for orderly procedure!’ when a human life was 
forfeit. 

' In the name of jugulated Justice and a prostrate Liberty, 
could the barbarism of idiocy farther go? 

A judge has the brutal indecency to suggest that his ruling 
be passed upon by a higher court after the grave-worms have 
devoured the victim. 

Humanity must shudder that this creature is one of its 
members, even bearing physical resemblance to a man. 

` Yet we are asked to respect law, revere the courts and 
yield our homage to every horror perpetrated in the libeled 
name of Justice. 

Another superstition. 

Let us respect only that which is respectable, allow noth- 
ing to compel our awe, and take no man’s word as to what 
is worthy. 

The principle of precedent, which is the vertebrae of 
our present code, is based on barbarism. 

Precedent prevents intelligent discrimination in individ- 
ual cases, and the application of law in accordance with 
equity. When a court, through ignorance or indifference, 
makes a mistake and commits a crime, that mistake is pre- 
served in precedent, that crime is crystalized into code. The 
consequences descend to posteritv. and the crime is repeated 
against successive generations. Admirably intelligent, isn’t 
it? 

The court of to-day lacks the power to dispense justice 
because some court of a period long past lacked the sense, 
else the virtue, to dispense it. 


And we are told not to temper with our laws—they are 
sacred. 
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All superstition is sacred to the ignorant. . 

Precedent is an effective brake on the wheels of Progress. 

Observance of “orderly procedurę” while a man is march- 
ing to the scaffold. l 

Once upon a time, here in Cincinnati, the people lost pa- 
tience and showed their “respect for orderly procedure” by 
burning the court-house to the ground . 


A RARE DISCOVERY. 


Here is a man who truly hath a message—a message which 
he translates into perfumed music. He is John Milton Scott. 
and he publishes The Grail at 2034 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. What manner of magazine is this? It is intellectual 
incense, thuriferous thought. It is spiritual ambrosia served 
with verbal blanc mange. And over it all is the aroma of 
art. i 

It is the January number of The Grail I have in hand, and 
I hope devoutly that preceding and subsequent ones hold as 
much as half the same divine quality. The message is here, 
and it is unmistakable. It overflows the pages in glad abund- 
ance of melody, and ripples itself into revelations of jov. It 
is the song of a free soul that has found itself, and mastered 
the secret of lifes hidden meanings. It is all a symphony 
of significance. It is so. very subtle, yet so amazingly appar- 
ent withal. The blendings here are made in blessed propor- 
tion; what time he shows you the speaking majesty of the 
mighty oak, you see it set amid the grace of an English mead- 
ow in the grey of a delicate dawn. To him hath been given 
a power. that few possess. He is the unconscious artist work- 
ing with the impulse of an uplifted understanding. He dreams 
ineffable realities and utters inspired fulfillments. The wine 
of his words exalts your being like a divine elixir. Sover- 
eign in the realm of thought—royalty, he whispers his com- 
mands softly. with lavish hand he scatters the largess of love, 
and without a suggestion of condescension he bestows upon 
us spiritual starvelings the sufficient bounty of life’s loftiest 
interpretations. His existent evolvement is a gracious dis- 
pensation to us who have missed the higher discipline and 
lack the larger development. He teaches with tender minis- 
trations. He gives us gently, as a sweet bescechment, the 
strong authority of his infinite imperatives. He chides not, 
and chastens without chastisement. 

I do not know this John Milton Scott, but I would greatly 
like to know him. T am better and hapnier for having read 
him. My life is richer, my hope is fuller. His thought is 
hallowed, and virtue abides within the vaulted sanctuary of 
his soul. 

The flavor of his fancy is like some venerable vintage. I 
must have more of it. 

Not until I had read John Milton Scott was [ fully aware 
of the harmonious possibilities of our harsh English speech. 
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The man is optimistic as an oriole. 

His spirit is sib to the first immortals. 

Only the January number of The Grail have I seen, and 
for this only can I vouch—but for it do I vouch most verily. 

It is golden. 

It is jubilant as a sky-lark in June. 

When it speaks amid the snows the air is redolent of 
roses. 

Send for it, and say you do so at my bidding. 


THE GOD SLAYER. 
By C. L. Epson. 


The savage stopped on the desert sand, 

Where his blistered feet on the sagebrush trod 
And he turned and lifted a threatening hand. 

In the face of his awful God. 
His shadow waved in the furnace air, 

His eyes were cut by the blinding glare, 
The sun’s hot rays like a hammer beat 

While the far hills danced in shimmering heat, 
That smote him like a rod 

Till wild rebellion siezed his soul 
And he turned to strive with God. 


He fitted his arrow without a word, 
And long he aimed at the cruel sun, 

Then loosed the shaft and the bowstring whirred 
And the awful deed was done. 

The arrow sped to its shining mark, 

A flash, a roar, and all was dark, 

And the gloom that over the mountain stole, 

Fell thick and black on his savage soul. 


His heart grew numb with a frantic dread 
He crept through the dark to his home again 
That his brothers and friends might strike him dead 
Who had brought such a curse on his fellow-men. 
When the waning day was nearly o’er 
He groped his way to the wigwam door, 
But men, thru awe, to him were kind. 
Whom the God chastised by striking blind. 
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Jack London: A Common Man. 


By Charles A. Sandburg. 


Some writer not possessed of force enough to fasten his 
name in my memory has of late made an explanation of the 
socialism of Jack London. The explanation goes as follows: 
Jack London is of a super-combative nature and must in the 
order of things have something to fight. As socialism is too 
petty a thing to be fought against by a strong man, he girds 
himself with a big stick and goes after capitalism. In short, 
he fights the competitive system because the co-operative 
commonwealth has not yet evolved so that it may be hit over 
the head with a club. 

The man who works out this lucid, cogent exegesis is him- 
self not at all of the fierce and swarthy tribe to whom barriers 
are an insult. Our genial exegesist is of the acquiescent tem- 
perament. If the socialism at which he sneers were here to- 
dav, he would assent to that. But as we have instead capi- 
talism and the law of club and fang, he wraps the drapery of 
his couch about him and lies down before the juggernaut of 
competition. If this gentle-hearted conformist chances to 
walk through a slum district, he finds his solace in that hoary 
chant, “The poor ye have with ye even alway.” 

I have introduced this carping critic to show on what 
flimsy pretexts men will hang their reasons for the existing 
order, what absurd motives may be hunted out in the heart 
of one you don’t understand. I am now to consider some of 
the life-phases of one of the more remarkable men produced 
on American soil. 

The first and baffling thing in a study of the life of Jack 
London is the versatility, the many-sidedness of the fellow. 
As a boy he lived in the underworld of San Francisco. He 
sold newspapers on the strects. He was a stevedore, an oys- 
terman, a scullion, a sailor before the mast. Look over this 
list of occupations and ask yourself if it isn’t more likely to 
produce a strong, ruthless, crafty, insensate creature rather 
than one of high, clean, intelligent manhood. Note also that 
following these occupations he became a tramp, a hobo steal- 
ing rides on freight and passenger trains, mingling with all 
the hopeless, degenerate life of discouraged workmen, beg- 
gars, and petty criminals. Note further that at Niagara Falls 
he was captured and sentenced to a workhouse so that behind 
the bars he might nurse his bitterness into that relentless 
hatred marking the habitual criminal, the hatred that out- 
laws itself and tells mankind to go to hell in a lump, that 
deep vindictive thing possessing Jean Valjean before he met 
a great beautiful soul that stabbed him with a kind deed. 

Note further that this stripling not yet twenty was not 
shackled by his environment. He was master of himself—a 
spectator but not a partaker in the degradations that sur- 
rounded him. Climbing out of the underworld, writing books 
that sent his name around the world, he forced his way to 
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the overworld where men think and control and to these men 
who think and control, he said, “The twentieth century, the 
common man says, is his day. The evidence is with him. 
The previous centuries. and more notably the nineteenth, have 
marked the rise of the common man. From chattel slavery to 
serfdom, and from serfdom to what he bitterly terms ‘wage 
slavery, he has risen. Never was he so strong as he is to- 
day. and never so menacing. He does the work of the world, 
and he is beginning to know it. The world cannot get along 
without him, and this also he is beginning to know. All the 
human knowledge of the past, all the scientific discovery, 
governmental experiment, and invention of machinery, have 
tended to his advancement. His standard of living is higher. 
His common school education would shame princes ten cen- 
turies past. His civil and religious liberty makes him a free 
man, and his ballot the peer of his betters. And all this has 
tended to make him conscious, conscious of himself, conscious 
of his class. He looks about him and questions that ancient 
law of development. It is cruel and wrong, he is beginning 
to declare. It is an anarchronism. Let it be abolished. Why 
should there be one empty bclly in all the world when the 
work of ten men can feed a hundred?) What if my brother 
be not so strong as Į? Tle has not sinned. Wherefore should 
che hunger—he and his sinless little ones. Away with the 
old Jaw. There is food and shelter for all, therefore let all 
receive food and shelter.” 


It is the common man for whom Jack London pleads and 
as he pleads he wants it understood that he too is a common 
man. Nor is it merely a plea he makes. It is also a threat, 
“the threat of socialism.” It is the threat Mark Hanna had 
in mind when he said, “We've got’to change the conditions 
that are breeding Sccial Democrats or the Republican Party 
will be lost in the shuffle.” The masses are pitiful and pa- 
thetic in some respects. but there resides in them a huge, 
crude power that pushed too far spells blood and destruction. 
Tt is this that London points out to the men who think and 
control, 


London’s fame as a writer has of recent days been hard 
pushed by his notoriety as an agitator. Howells, “the dean 
of American literature,” Bliss Carman, Richard Le Galliene, 
Edwin Markham, and other literary men are socialists, but 
they have made no noise about it. London, however, has neg- 
lected no occasion to boom his theories. He has gone up and 
down the land talking to thousands urging the need of a new 
“System.” For the upper and middle classes he has tried to 
picture the hellishness of the social pit that forever yawns for 
the man and woman out of work. His book, The War of 
the Classes is a vivid presentation of the facts of the class 
struggle. 

But towering above these transitory events are his works 
in the way of fiction. At twenty-three vears of age his first 
stories were published and immediately sprang into popu- 
larity. They dealt with the Klondike regions, experiences of 
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the hardy gold-hunters, so many of’ whom left their bones in 
the shadow of the Arctic circle, It has been his part to inter- 
pret the fear of “the white silence,” that vast and awesome 
loneliness of the far north. 

Among his various studies in the north. none shows a 
higher appreciation of the present “System,” none will set 
you thinking about how far the human race has progressed, 
the gulf between savagery and civilization, than the tale of 
Nam Bok the Unveracious. Nam Bok, after an absence of 
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many years returns to an isolated fishing village on the shores 
of Alaska. They fear he has come from “the bourne whence 
no man returns,” but he joins valiantly in a supper of fish and 
blubber and then asks triumphantly, “Can a shadow eat?” 
Late into the night they talk, and Nam Bok, who has been 
to California, tells them he has seen single houses in which 
lived more people than in all the village; he has been upon a 
boat larger than all the boats of the village in one; he de- 
scribes the sails of the vessel and avers it made head against 
the wind as well as with it; he describes an iron monster that 
sped upon two streaks of iron faster than the wind, was fed 
upon black stones, coughed fire, and shrieked louder than the 
thunder. Early the next morning he is visited by his cous- 
ins and brothers, informed that his sense of truth is mourn- 
fully degenerate. Their message runs in this wise, “Thou 
art from the shadow-land, O Nam Bok. With us thou canst 
not stay. Thou must return whence thou camest, to the land 
of the shadows.” So much for Nam Bok. I cannot name a 
piece of literature in which the contrasts of civilization and 
savagery are more livingly set forth. It should be a part of. 
the reading-course of every school. 

The Call of the Wild and The Sea-Wolf are his master- 
pieces. Of these not a great deal may be said that is not 
repetitive. The Call of the Wild is the greatest dog-story ever 
written and is at the same time a study of one of the most 
curious and profound motives that plays hide-and-seek in the 
human soul. The more civilized we become the deeper is 
the fear that back in barbarism is something of the beauty 
and joy of life we have not brought along with us. We all 
feel these artificialities that so easily cramp and fret our lives. 
But this sense of a too-extreme complexity of life, too many 
tailors, launderers and chefs, too many walls and ceilings that 
shut out the stars, too many carpets lacking the odor of green 
grass or the tang of crisp snow, it is this sense you can’t edu- 
cate or civilize out of man. It is in all of us. Not the rankest 
degenerate but vaguely feels this call back to “nature and her 
primal sanities,” the call of the wild. That the race is soon 
ripe for new and saner modes of life is shown in the wide- 
spread reception of The Call of the Wild. The book appeals 
to people of red blood and clear eyes and the way I have seen 
boys and girls and old men and hacked-up literary connoiseurs 
take to this book, makes my heart beat high for the final des- 
tiny of the human mob. 

The Sea-Wolf bore down on me for all my brain-traffic 
would bear. I read it first as it appeared in cereal form and 
found it wholesome and nutritious. Had I not held a policy 
in the Equitable and felt certain I was going to live, I would 
surely have written the publishers to tell me how it was all 
going to end. The reviews of The Sea-Wolf were fun. Al- 
most every man-jack of the hired scribes missed the allegory 
of the hook, the lesson. Wolf Larsen is one in whose charac- 
ter revolve the motives of ambition and domination in their 
most terrible form. He is a ship-captain and absolute master 
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of the vessel’s crew. What géts in his way goes overboard. 
be it scullion or first mate. Do you know of any Thing that 
relentlessly crushes whatever gets in its way, be it a frail 
child, a tender woman, or a strong man? Wolf Larsen is The 
System incarnate. London has him die of a slow, pathetic 
paralysis. No wonder the well-sleeked critics thought his end 
was not artistic! 

It is the fashion nowadays in the cities when bridge, dan- 
cing, driving, or golf pall on the senses to go a-slumming. 
Tender-hearted, misguided people there are too, who want to 
“do good” and forthwith turn their steps to where poverty 
ferments. I have seen a woman carrying a basket of sand- 
wiches into a ten-storey tenement and as she disappeared into 
the swirl of rags and dirt, it seemed to me the relief conveyed 
by the good woman into that abyss of want was about equal 
to that of a drop of water in the pits of hades, 

When Jack London went a-slumming in London, England, 
he was original, as he always is. He dressed as a working- 
man. He looked for work. He applied for relief at the free- 
soup houses. He slept on the floors of police stations with the 
wretches that applied nightly. He knew what it was to be 
turned away, denied the balm of sleep on clammy stone floors. 
He “carried the banner’—walked the streets all night afraid 
to sit him down in fear that he would awake to the tattoo of 
a policeman’s baton and be sentenced to the workhouse. Be- 
fore you go a-slumming, read The People of the Abyss. 

There, in “skeletesque” outline, you have Jack London, 
Not Gerald Thockmorton London, nor Francis Felix Quebec 
London. But just plain everyday Jack! I am not a prophet and 
I don’t like to dabble in futurities, but I know London to be 
a tremendous worker and of simple habits, so I put him down 
as X, a dynamo of unguessable power. 

If he were not a Common Man I would call him a Great 
Man. 


Night is a dead monotonous period under a roof; but in the open 
world it passes lightly, with its stars and dews and perfumes and the 
hours are marked by changes in the face of nature. What seems a kind 
of temporal death to people choked between walls and curtains, is only 
a light and living slumber to the man who sleeps afield. All night long 
he can hear nature breathing deeply and freely; even as she takes her 
rest she turns and smiles; and there is one stirring hour unknown to 
those who dwell in houses, when a wakeful influence goes abroad over 
the sleeping hemisphere and all the outdoor world are on their feet. It 
is then that the cock first crows, not this time to announce the dawn, 
but like a cheerful watchman speeding the course of night. Cattle awake 
on the meadows; sheep break their fast on dewy hillsides and change 
to a new lair among the ferns; and houseless men who have lain down 
with the fowls, open their dim eyes and behold the beauty of the night. 

Rozert Louis STEVENSON. 
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The History of Human Marriage. 
By Lida Parce Robinson. 
Part Three. 
The Family Revolution. 


As society advances 
through the periods of 
barbarism, as institutions 
become more elaborate 
and evidence more de- 
tailed, the difficulties of 
summarizing it in small 
space increase. There is 
much phenomena that 
seems not to be related to 
the main current of 
events, that was due to 
exceptional conditions, 
and pertained to tribes 
that have disappeared or 
not advanced. Much of it 
is interesting and curious ; 
but must be excluded 
from consideration here 
for want of space. 

It is necessary to keep 
in mind that all stages of advancement, from savagery to 
civilization, exist simultaneously in different places; that dif- 
ferent periods blend insensibly into each other; and that in- 
stitutions exist in many phases of development side by side. 
And so it is with the revolution in the family; the things it 
accomplished and the circumstances attending it. I said at 
the end of the last chapter that the conditions of the patri- 
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archal family were fixed by the facts preceding it. It was’ 


founded upon industry dependent upon the soil. It could not 
spread beyond the limits of that industry, and it was dis- 
solved by industry not directly dependent upon the soil, and 
by the growth of city life. 

Following is an abbreviation of Mr. Lewis Morgan's defi- 
nition of the patriarchal family: “The chiefs at least lived 
in polygamy, but this was not the material principle of the 
patriarchal institution. The organization of a number of per- 
sons, bond and free, into a family, under paternal power, for 
the purpose of holding lands * * * was the essential 
characteristic of this family * * * * Those held in servi- 
tude, * * * lived in the marriage relation and * * * 
formed the patriarchal family. It was the incorporation of 
numbers, in servile and dependent relation, before that time 
unknown, rather than polygamy, that stamped the patriarchal 
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family with the attributes of an original institution. Patri- 
archal power over the group was the object sought.” The 
patriarch had “The power of life and death over his children 
and descendants, as well as over slaves and servants; and ab- 
solute ownership of all the property they created.” 

It is a transitional period, and as such is passed over 
briefly by most writers; but in this connection seems to me 
to be ef extreme importance. It may be regarded as a mill, 
into which the social organization of society was fed; and out 
of which the political organization emerged. Many precious 
things were destroyed in the grinding process, which, after 
centuries of tragedy and suffering, have been but imperfectly 
reclaimed. 

One-half of the race was transferred from the personal 
status to the status of property. Women were bought and 
sold, like other property, and the price was based upon her 
value as a laborer and a breeder. Among some tribes, a 
woman was scarcely salable till after she had become a 
mother. (Westermarck). 

Woman’s degradation below the general human level took 
place in connection with the exaltation of property above its 
normal place as the servant of man; and it took place through 
womran’s disuse of certain of her normal human faculties— 
those of self-defense; and the decline in courage and nerve 
force, incidental to their disuse; and through the excessive - 
use of other qualities and functions, which came about when 
her labor and her offspring were acquiring commercial value. 
Woman had once been man’s equal. undoubtedly, in the 
strictly human qualities. 


Paul Lafargue says: “The physical and intellectual su- 
periority of the male, far from being a primordial physiologi- 
cal necessity, is but the consequence of an economic situation, 
perpetuated during centuries, which allowed the male a freer 
development than it permitted to the female, held in bondage 
by the family. M. Manoureier, a Professor in the Paris School 
of Anthropology, has demonstrated that the cranial capacities 
of the males of the stone age. were nearly as great as the 
average cranial capacities of the modern Parisians, whereas 
the cranial capacities of the females of the stone age, were 
considerably greater than those of the modern female Pa- 
risians. Most disastrous has been the effect on the human 
species of this female inferiority. It has been one of the most 
active causes of the degencration of civilized nations.” 

It may be said that the low-water mark of the degrada- 
tion of womanhood and of childhood was reached, in the un- 
limited and irresponsible power of men, under patriarchal 
government. And what shall be said of the degradation of 
parenthood, when children were produced for market; and 
bought and sold, or killed at the pleasure of their fathers. 
The element of permanency was injected into the marriage re- 
lation at this time, in view of the industrial value of the 
woman and her children. 

As the contact of individuals, under economic compulsion, 
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and through the interchange of ideas by the growth of lan- 
guage, developed the psychic individuality of human units, 
a force arose, whose destiny it was to control the physical 
relations of people. This psychic entity of individuals must 
have reached a considerable growth, in people who had 
evolved an industrial life; and, if left to work out those prob- 
lems which rightly come within its sphere, it must have ad- 
justed the sex-activities according to the laws of its own high 
plane. But when marriage was commercialized, Psyche was 
ousted from her rightful jurisdiction, and the question of 
marriage was degraded to the lowest plane of human inter- 
est. We shall have to trace the penalties of this inversion 
later, in the guise of degraded so-called religious practices 
and a consequent pathological condition of the ethnic mind. 

Under the supremacy of primitive industrialism marriage 
was effected by the payment of a price. But when the patri- 
archal family, by natural accretions had attained large pro- 
portions and some degree of organization within itself, and 
the mother of legitimate heirs became the head servant of 
her master, a special practice grew up with regard to her. 
She aspired to be exempt from some of the degradations that 
other slaves endured, and, to buy back, as it were, a portion 
of her humanity for her, her father paid a sum of money to 
the husband-owner instead of receiving a price from him; 
and the wife was to some extent secured in human treatment 
by the father’s ability to reclaim the dowry. 


In the suppositious permanency, and polygamy of patri- 
archal marriage lie the elements of the two standards of 
morals, which survive to this day, a witness to our social 
archaism. For while the wife must guarantee the legitimacy 
of heirs to her lord’s estate, he was under no reciprocal ob- 
ligation. 

In the good old days, men had had a way of capturing the 
women of other tribes; but so long as a captured woman was 
a burden to the tribe and could not produce her food, this kind 
of marriage was limited in its prevalence; but as soon as wom- 
an acquired a value as a laborer and the mother of other labor- 
ers, it was different. The capture of wives came to be an ortho- 
dox form of marriage, and the idea of the propriety of cap- 
turing and being captured became so ingrained in the mind 
of the race, that it is still cherished as being a thing delight- 
fully romantic and proper. A little reflection serves to show 
that weak tribes would have been absorbed. both men and 
women, by stronger tribes, and made to perform slave labor. 
Marriage of a more or less monogamous and temporary char- 
acter would take place between captives. Debtors were 
obliged to pay debts by labor, and these would unite with the 
slave women. The slave offspring of the patriarch would add 
to the swelling numbers of the famliy, and thus whole popula- 
tions would become the property of the patriarchal chiefs, 
under a limited operation of the old gentile laws. 

These gentile laws, having grown up in response to strictly 
social needs, and giving the women an equal vote in the elec- 
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tion of chiefs, were manifestly, not fitted to the requirements 
of patriarchal government. The result was, that each patri- 
arch was, to some extent, his own lawgiver. Thus, a state 
of dissolution and reconstruction set in, which, though it is 
accounted a brief and transitory period in history, probably 
lasted as long as the period of our so-called civilization. 

In the one instance of Athcns the entire transaction was 
delayed until the dawn of history, and we have the written 
record of it. 

On the threshold of history, in the eighth century B. C. 
we find the Athenians changing the line of descent from the 
female to the male line, and various efforts being made to 
substitute territorial areas for the gentes as a basis of repre- 
sentation, and for the levying of taxes and of soldiers. And 
we also see the aristocratic spirit beginning to manifest itself, 
through the development of property. 

In 594 B. C. Solon attempted to form a civil government, 
but the traditional power of the gentile organization was yet 
too powerful. He tried to supercede the gentes by classes, 
and the tribes by a nation; but was only partly successful. 
Neariy a century later Cleisthenes formed a democratic gov- 
ernment, founded on the alienation of land. Relations to 
the gens and the tribe ceased to govern the conduct of the 
citizen, but the social form survived for centuries, in regard 
to social functions, 

The Italian tribes had developed property, and the change 
of descent to the male line was complete when the light of 
history falls upon them. Thirty tribes, under the gentile or- 
ganization, were confederated for defense, on the Italian 
plains and the Etruscan and other tribes were so federated. 
The founding of Rome marked the establishment of civil law 
and the end of barbarism for these tribes. 

The position of woman under these early governments 
was just what it had grown to be, through the conditions of 
savage democracy and barbarous paternal tryanny preceding. 
The ghost of her natural dignity and power survived in fitful 
and whimsical forms, side by side with her later degraded 
and despoiled condition. Thus at the dawn of history we find 
the very most important and fundamental of all human rela- 
tions pushed into the background, as being unimportant. We 
find what is rightfully a matter of mental and spiritual dis- 
crimination, reduced to a plane even lower than the physical. 
And the forms of early law, in crystalizing, fixed this fateful 
inversion, 


I believe that the scientific doctrine of evolution can be applied to the 
factors of intellectual life. I believe that there will soon come a time 
when the political and social ideas in their present form will cease to 
exist, and from them both a unity will develop which for the present 
embraces the conditions of human happiness. I believe that poetry, 
philosophy and religion will be included in one category and one power 
of life, of which we, who live at the present time have no conception, Al- 
low me to drain my glass to what is to be—what is coming. I shall be 
satisfied with my life’s work if it has served to prepare the world for 
to-morrow.—Henrik Ibsen, 
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Free Thought’s Most Picturesque 
| Personality.. 


By Walter Hurt. 


With the death of Charles Chilton Moore, editor of the 
Blue Grass Blade, of Lexington, Ky., disappears one of the 
most remarkable characters that has stepped upon the stage 
of this generation. Whatever estimate we may place on his 
life, character and achievements, his name must forever re- 
main linked with the history of Freethought. He was among 
its early explorers.a sturdy and fearless pioneer, fighting the 
foes encountered in the wilderness of primitive superstition, 
a Pathfinder of Progress ever blazing the way along its ex- 
tended frontiers. 

An intellectual scout, picturesque as any romantic per- 
sonage of the plains, he was a Buffalo Bill on the outposts 
of Rationalism. 

Let us be judicial with the dead. All personal differences 
disappear at the end of life’s path, but a man’s faults may 
not be forgotten because his body is dust. Exaggerated 
eulogy is not more just than undue disparagement. Death 
does not make any man different—the Grey Change does 
not alter his character—does not make him better or greater 
than he was in life. Let us tell only the truth about those 
who have left us; let us have done with honeyed lies above 
the dead. 

Moore just escaped greatness. No man can be really 
great unless he be broad, and Moore. lacked visual breadth. 
His mental perspective followed a single line. that narrowed 
abruptly. He could see no superstition outside of religion. 
To him ecclesiasticism was the sovereign error. He failed 
utterly to find the blight of bigotry in economic ignorance 
and political creed. Any suggestion of a change in archaic 
social forms was received by him with all the vindictive in- 
tolerance visited upon religious heresy by medieval inquisi- 
tors. He did not know that the tyranny of government is 
twin to the tyranny of church, yet of the two the greater 
evil, because from it there is not such easy escape. His veins 
‘were innoculated with the virus of the superstition of patri- 
otism, which had its origin in feudalism, and which delays 
the coming of the Universal- Brotherhood. Professedly a 
disciple of Paine, he lacked the comprehensive spirit of that 
broadest of humanitarians who found his compatriots in 
every country where floats a flag. ; 

He failed to keep fully abreast of his movement, to mark 
step with the swift procession. He did not realize that the 
greatest work is constructive as well as destructive, and that 
the time had come to begin the building. It may be said that 
he had largely outlived his usefulness, that he was a remi- 
niscence of reform—the pathetic reminder of an epochal past 
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—walking dimly in life's descending twilight and dreaming 
over the victories of vanished days. 

In his personal relations he was not less narrow.: He 
could detect no faults in his friends, nor discover any good 


in those he chose to regard as his enemies. 
opposed to his opinions was, in his mind. necessarily and 
wholly pernicious. 


Let us now look at the other side of this unusual man, 
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Toward that to which he was inclined all his impulses were 
greatly generous. and his was a largely lovable nature. De- 
spite his fierce logomachy, personally he was tender as a 
woman, considerate of those who were careless to him, cour- 
teous to the most inconsequent, always simple and sincere. 
This great, massive man, virile, rugged, leonine, rude and 
crude, gothic, was in character a child. Those who had 
known him only through his ruthless editorial expressions, 
were surprised upon meeting him for the first time to hear 
him “roar as gently as a sucking dove.” 

A born leader, dashing, careless of consequences, holding 
his followers by the sheer strength of his personality, he was 
an ideal guerrila general in the Liberal warfare—the John 
H. Morgan of his movement. His methods always were 
militant, he was the fighting commander, caring nothing for 
the wisdom of caution, with no disposition for diplomacy. 
Whatever position he won was carried by storm, for he 
scorned the art of strategy. 

Hle was original, natural, spontaneous. He possessed in 
large quantity that picturesque quality which infallibly at- 
tracts the popular mind as the magnet its metal affinity. He was 
always wholly himself—individual, distinctive, sui generis. 
He had a genius for crude epigram, and his humor was as 
free as the flow of a brook, albeit as rough in its ripples. 
Whatever he said was striking. When his hands were being 
manacled preparatory to the start for the penitentiary, to 
which he had been sentenced for two years because of mat- 
ter published in his paper, he remarked, “You are not shack- 
ling me—you are shackling American liberty.” Brave words 
and true, bravely and truly spoken. He was sentenced to 
two months in jail for declaring in print, “If I had a contract 
to bore for hell-fire, I would set up my derrick in front of 
the Campbellite church of Cynthiana, Ky.” Always his pro- 
fanity was almost redeemed by its picturesqueness, and was 
wont to surprise a smile to serious lips. He loved to be 
known as the “Heathen Editor,” and few they were to deny 
him the distinction. 

He was essentially the evangelist of Rationalism—the 
Sam Jones of the Freethought movement. By reason of his 
popular methods, he appealed directly and effectively to a 
considerable class none else could hope to reach; as a leader 
of the masses, he did a missionary work none ‘other could 
have accomplished. 

Of aristocratic origin, born to affluence, related by blood 
or marriage to many of the most distinguished families of Ken” 
tucky, he was intensely democratic in spirit, and chose to 
sacrifice social considerations and financial interests in favor 
of the thankless labors in the cause of liberty for which he 
was so peculiarly equipped and to which he devoted the 
larger years of his life. Whimsical and erratic in all else, in 
this at least he showed a consistency and a steadfastness of 
purpose of which nothing could shake in the slightest. 

Had Moore lived in the days of Diogenes, the cynical 
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Greek would have needed no lantern for his search. Impul- 
sive, arrogant, dogmatic, he yet was honest as the very truth 
he so often missed, and he stood without wavering for the 
right as he saw it. 

In his early manhood, Moore resigned from the ministry 
of the Campbellite church because of a change in his relig- 
ious views, and in guise of a modern Thor entered upon that 
thunderous career which Death has so lately ended. He at- 
tacked wrong fearlessly wherever he found it, and soon be- 
came and remained a hard thorn in the flesh of hypocrisy, 
as well as often a serious cross to honest people who were 
made the victims of his misjudgment. He was several times 
arrested on account of articles in his paper, and twice his trial 
resulted in imprisonment. He had many fierce personal en- 
counters on the streets of Lexington with those against whom 
he directed his fiery philippics. He disregarded frequent 
threats against his life and continued his denunciations with 
sustained severity. He became a marked man and walked 
diurnally in the shadow of death. Yet he died of natural 
causes and in the fullness of his years. 

The battle is over and the warrior rests. May his sleep 
be sweet and enduring. 


HEROISM. 
By REUBEN l BorouGu. 


No soldier’s uniform he wore. 

He had not heard the wild acclaim 

That sounds for him who draws his sword 
In battle, mad for human blood. 

And yet his was a hero’s soul. 


Fearless he dared to speak the Truth— 
Defend the Disinherited— 

And those who once had called him “Friend” 
Now passed him by. And still he dared, 
With bleeding heart, to speak the Truth. 


And one whom he had loved had called 
Him to her side and in the eve 

Had sung to him sweet songs of Love, 
Clung in a fond embrace, pressing 

Her tear-wet lips aga’nst his face, 

Had pleaded with him thus “The Mob! 
How canst thou love it, vulgar, base? 
My lips are sweet against thy brow. 

O stay! Go not among the throng. 

I cannot bear this heavy cross 

This strange disgrace thou bringest on me. 
So must thou choose—the mob or me! 
Sweet, stay with me, Love may be thine, 
Its kiss and tender words. O stay!” 


And agony the while his soul 

Had grappled with. H faltered—yet 
But one brief moment: then had sighed. 
Good-bye, sweet Love, Good-bye for aye,” 
And forth into the night had strode, 
Unconquered, though with bleeding heart, 
To mingle with the mob and rouse 

In sloves the love of liberty. 
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On Rights. 


By Herman Keuhn. 


O Love is sweet that sweetly loves beneath a cloudless sky 
But Love is great that greatly loves tho storm and stress be nigh 


Poeis all have felt the call to sing Love's exaltation 

Nor is there song so sweet and strong as Love's exhilaration 

But 1 would sing if I could wing my thought with lyric fancy 

No rhapsody to eyes of Jane nor ruby lips of Nancy. 

A lowlier key I fain would strike for Love indeed is lowly 

Love seeketh not to own its own but lives to give it avholly 

And if the poct fire were mine I should a-poem fashion 

That wouid proclaim Love's hallowed name in other note than passion. 


In passion’s name Love's ardent flame will claim what it desires 
But Love is Love that loves and loves ror claims what it inspires 
Had Ï the skill that poets wield I fain would sing a song 
Of lowly Love of holy Love of Love that suffereth long. 


Love suffereth Jong nor vaunteth nor unseemly is but kind 

Its voice is that of tenderness to condemnation blind 

Had I the poet's virile power my song would ever be 

Urvexed by claims unsexed by rights unfettered Love and free 
Descending to the valley where Love's object lies in gloom 

Love stoops and lifts the loved one from the shadows of the tomb 


Love lifts the loved one tenderly with no reproach nor moan 
For Love would rather love in hell than dwell on high alone, 


O Love is sweet that sweetly loves beneath a cloudless sky 
But Love is great that greatly loves tho storm and stress be nigh. 


A) In foregoing install- 
ments of this discussion 
on “Rights” we have en- 
deavored to show that a 
belief in the essentials of 
royalty is back of the 
concept of rights. It is 
no part of my contention 
that royalty is “bad” or 
“wrong.” Doubtless the 
processes of evolution 
have demanded that hu- 
man progression be along 
that path. But I do claim 
that those who complain 
of conditions as they are 
do but waste their time 
fighting exerescences. If 
the desire to fight pos- 
-ia sesses them they will find 

thcir logical antagonist 


HERMAN KUENN. 
in the doctrine of “Rights.” 

It seems to me that we are outgrowing the institution of 
rovalty as our horizon extends. When Moses stood by the 
burning bush he divested himself of his sandals because he 
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was on holy ground. Later the boundaries of holiness ex- 
panded so as to encompass all of Mount Sinai. Then it grew 
so as to embrace all the land inhabited by the children of 
Israel. Then all Palestine became the Holy Land. And 
those of broader vision who see divinity in All there Is place 
no circumscription upon any part of our globe, and even the 
illimitable universe “declares the glory” of the Most High 
power that manages. guides and directs all things. And in 
this same way our idea of royalty has expanded. The chief 
of a clan was a great king for a while. Then there was a 
gathering of clans and the greater king became the chief 
magister of a tribe. Tribes formed nations, and nations con- 
federations. And still the horizon broadens. Beyond and 
above all human kings is Love, the King of Kings. And Love 
asserts no rights. Love desires only to serve. No one de- 
mands a right to serve. He simply serves. “He that serveth - 
the most shall be the most exalted.” That is. he that assumes 
the least rights (the least being none at all) shall be master of 
all things. 

I cull a few paragraphs from Jacob Beilhart with which 
I close my end of this discussion. 


“As a helpless child is stronger than a brave man so is the ‘true femi- 
nine nature stronger than any one man. The child by its helplessness 
creates in each one who sees its danger a desire to protect it, while the 
strong man who fights for himself would fail to create this desire in others 
to help him. 

“The assertive masculine woman who always stands for her Rights 
must fight her own battles, while strong men stand back and enjoy the 
conflict, never feeling moved by a desire to help her, while if they are in 
the presence of a woman who does not ‘stand on her rights’ they are 
possessed by a desire to protect her. * * * 

“Oh, Woman! If your power lies in your weakness, why do you leave 
this power by sacrificing it on the altar of Rights? 

“If you have failed to draw to you this power vested in man for you 
to awaken and draw forth, it is not because of your weakness but be- 
cause of your reliance on your Rights. You drew it from him at one time. 
You awakened in him a desire to serve you and yet be your master. You 
rested in his love and care for a day or a week or a month or a year. 

“Have you considered why the change came about? I can tell you how 
you fell from your. high estate. You allowed to enter your almighty nature 
an element of weakness which lost you the secret of your supremacy over 
man. You asserted your Right. 

“He saw you in your feminine attitude. You laid no claim on him. 
You asserted not your Right to his attention, his service, his love. You 
were as free as the bird, and so free you allowed him to be. In this at- 
titude of non-possession of any Rights, you stirred him to manhood. His 
blood flows more rapidly, his mind becomes more alert, his actions polite. 
You made of him a king who lives alone for his subject that all her desires 
may be fulfilled. 

“This. O. woman, is the natural action of your power—the power which 
springs from your weakness. So far you are supreme and hold the entire 
power of all the world in your grasp. Now see the fall! 

“You have lost no power. You possess all you ever possessed. You 
find it easy to create in another over whom you have asserted no Rights all 
that you ever created in the first one. He has lost none of the power to 
respond, for he finds it no easv matter to hold himself in check towards 
others who assert no Rights. Jf then he is susceptible and you capable, 
where is the fault? 

“What good are your Rights after Love and Life have been driven 
away by them? Your Rights are the signal announcing your death. 
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Views and Reviews. 
A Facet of Fact and Opinion—Charles A. Sandburg. 


Many red devils ran from my heart 
And out upon the page, 
They were so tiny 
The pen could mash them. 
And many struggled in the ink. 
It was strange 
To write in this red muck 
Of things from my heart. 
STEPHEN CRANE. 


Every day God makes a despot He 
also makes a bomb-thrower. For every 
radical there is a balancing conservative 
and every dreamer with head in the 
clouds is offset by a business man with 
hands in the dirt. If God fixes a new 
star in the south-east He puts another in 
the north-west and the two pulling in op- 
posite directions keep each other from 
dashing into nothingness. 

*x* k * 


There is a great difference between 
Christianity and churchianity. You can 
follow Christ without pledging yourself 
to listen to the mummeries of an ordained 
preacher. The spirit of Christ and the spirit of the church 
are not the same. One is a boundless, all-inclusive love-na- 
ture as pure and pervasive as the winter sunrise, as warm and 
elusive as the shadows of midsummer afternoons. And how, 
how O man! will you put this in a creed? The white lilies 

` that neither toil nor spin, the face of man traced with agony 
and beauty are more to me than the dogmas of books. 

* * * 


The victories of speech have been many but the victories 
of silence have been more. The man of silence is the man 
of power. Manly comrades may help; good women may in- 
spire; science, business, music, art, all may give their im- 
pulses and send you this way or that. All these are concerned 
with speech and are good and beautiful and necessary. But 
to be an individual, something more than a marionette pulled 
on the strings of everyday tyrannies, you will have to absorb 
all these surrounding things and then transform them in the 
quiet, persistent workings of your own heart and brain. 

* tk * 


Few men in America can be said to combine the audacity 
and freshness of the West with the grace and complaisance 
of the East, but in Alfred Henry Lewis. we find this coales- 
cence, Whatever the business on hand, he does not lament, 
deplore. grieve nor hurry. Amid our fast and hectic American 
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days, he pencils fact and opinion with such a large cool ease 
that he is restful. He shocks, bewilders, teaches, gladdens. 
He comes near that genial, roving, care-free way of the great 
essayists. He is a great man, but of this we must not speak 
till he has safely started on the last, long Sunset Trail. 

* * * 


To-morrow is the clearing-house for the radical thought 
of the time. It is the most concise and suggestive of all re- 
views of the progressive ideas of the day. It is the ocean into 
which all streams of fact and theory pour their waters and 
from which all continents and islands receive their dew and 
rain. Well! 

* * s 

There are bad cramps in the belly of Russia because she 
has overeaten of injustice and tyranny. God is not a guess. 
Tell me what you eat and I will tell you what you are. 

* * * 

Hoch has been hanged. In the case of Hoch another re- 
spite is an impossibility. The cap was drawn, the noose was 
fitted, the State kicked away what he stood on, the cord tight- 
ened, and behold! Hoch was no more. 

The law of the State has certain hunger and thirst. After 
it has eaten a certain number of respites and drank so many 
delays, it must have blood to satisfy it. So Hoch is hanged. 

That in the hanging of Hoch ten million people stop their 
business and pleasure in life to contemplate a human killing 
as portrayed in newspapers, that in office, store, and home, 
on farm and road and ranch, all the fascinatingly horrible de- 
tails of a blood for blood vengeance enliven tired humanity 
with a new rapture of terror, must be considered. It coarsens 
and it brutalizes, but it thrills. 

In the name of Justice, beautiful, inexorable Justice, we 
create a spectacle that holds the eyes. The great State of 
Illinois quietly takes a man by the throat and chokes him to 
death. Thousands upon thousands of good, big hearted men 
who would not under any provocation nor for any pay do 
what the State does, stand by and look at the act without a 
tremor, glad in their hearts that God has delegated to the 
State and not to any one individual, the business of throttling 
Hoch. Hoch has been hanged. That is the great fact of the 
day. 

Hoch was a maniac. Nature produced him in a forgetful 
mood and did not remember to give him certain traits of 
self-control that go to most men. Hoch married women for 
money. If the money was not forthcoming, he poisoned them 
and left them. If true deductions were made from the evi- 
dence, he was a fiend as irresponsible as the gibbering 
wretch we placed in a padded cell. Christ would have looked 
and said, “The man hath a devil. Come out of him!” But the 
State of Illinois. with its power direct from God, chose to 
smother the evil spirit and Hoch at one and the same time. 
Hoch has been hanged. 

Some day, good, sweet friends, we shall wipe off from the 
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law-books the death penalty. We shall send Capital Pun- 
ishment to the same limbo to which we have consigned the 
Ordeal, Imprisonment for Debt, and other barbarisms of civ- 
ilization. : 

The lawyers who -prosecuted Hoch, the judge who sen- 
tenced him, the man who operated the fatal “drop,” to all of 
these shall come the sleep of sleeps so the elements may be- 
gin work and transmute the frail habitations of clay into dust. 
And to each of these. Hoch will be brother. All will be dust. 
Hoch has been hanged. l 
, x k * 

What preposterous motives we hunt out in the heart of 
one we don’t understand! 

* * x 

Moses Harmon has departed this life, the life of Chicago, 
for that of the cloisters of Joliet. The crime of Harmon, for 
Harmon committed crime, was the crime of speaking his 
thought. Harmon is one of those singular characters ready 
to throw away his life for an idea. He possesses those con- 
trarieties of soft-heartedness and virility. In his soul the 
waters run deep along the bedrock of conviction. 

Harmon was running a paper called “Lucifer” at 500 Ful- 
ton street, Chicago. and because he reprinted certain para- 
graphs from a certain book, he was seized and convicted on 
the charge of publishing obscene literature. A pamphlet en- 
titled, Our Advancing Postal Censorship, covering the sali- 
ent features of the Harmon case has been written by Louis 
F. Post of the Chicago Public. It’s a surpassing pamphlet, 
earnest and irresistibly logical. Methinks that more than 
one conscience ought to wince under reading it. Our Ad- 
vancing Postal Censorship. Three cents. The Public. First 
National Bank Building, Chicago. 

* k Ok 

“The Voice of Equality” is a book by a Texas farmer of 
the name of Edward Arnold Brenholz. I would not go so 
far as to pronounce the body of this contribution “poetry.” 
To deliberately place it in that category is to pervert the 
use of the word “poetry” as that word is generally under- 
stood. Brenholz is trying hard to do something new in 
speech and comradship, but the raw, crude material the world 
affords him gives little room for the smooth and flowing of 
literary art. To paraphrase Walt Whitman, Brenholz him- 
self is nothing, but the drift of him is everything. In his book 
we confront the same puzzle that looks out at the world with 
enigmatic eyes from some of the passages of Whitman. It is 
something hybrid, neither prose nor poctry. 

The only standard by which any book may be judged is 
by its results. The one question by whose answer a book is 
to be acclaimed or denounced is this: Has it helped any hu- 
man soul? And by the answer to this question, “The Voice 
of Equality” must be rated as of use. It is clear that the 
writer was markedly influenced by Whitman and that that 
influence has extended to the point where he has incorporated 
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in his work some of the bald and mediocre features of the 
art of the Good Gray Poet. But you will find—God be 
thanked!—that he has not been lured into any of the per- 
fumed rhyme, point-lace sentiment, and moaning throes of 
pessimism that mark the larger part of the poetic effort of 
our day. 

E am glad that the sign by which we may know one poet 
is not a dress suit and a rose. but a pair of overalls and a 
corn-tossel. Away across to Texas I stretch my hand to 
Brenholz, the farmer, for that he has striven and wrought in 
new art-forms, for that he has gloried in the visions of the 
Great Companions. Note the simple intensity and rugged 
nobility of these lines: 


And all the while the Night-Wind would have witnessed truly, 
Would have turned your thoughts to treasures :— 

But you thought the others worth attaining, 

And the Night Wind's-word was wasted. 


This was loss——beyond all computation. 
Is the loss I am lamenting. 


You confuse true loss with losses: 
You had barred the Night-Wind,—to abide with losses. 


Ah, the Night-Wind would have wrapped you strong with courage! 

Ah, the Night-Wind would have saved you, . 

Had you opened wide the window; ; 

Had you left the door unlatched one instant, ’twould have pushed to your 
uplifting. 

Had you welcomed; had you lost yourself within it; 

Had you walked with face uplifted, head uncovered, for its deep and 
full inbreathing— 

But you barred the door upon it. 


Look with me; my loss was total; 

Nothing but myself remaining; 

And the Night-Wind lost that total, lost the self that said surrender. in 
the hour of self surrender to the Night—Wind's wonder working. , 


I pick out the following rather at random to show the 
direction in which Brenholz is groping with the flag of 
Equality: 


I call, I whisper, beckon, plead—come, come, I wish to give, not take 
from you. 

Why all this helpless groping with the outstretched hands when steps are 
turned this way? 

Why lacks your face an answering smile when mine is sent your way? 

Why should the stumbling steps subdue the ardor wakened by my call? 

Why should there not be swift embrace and answer sweet and strong: 
I come, lead on; I follow, gladly follow you? 


Still stumbling, stumbling, falling, lacking joy in me, I clasp the hand 
upraised and stoop and gaze at your dear face—so low, so 
so low!—as you lie trembling there— 

And now I understand. 

* k * 


Here then, on high I raise the standard of revolt this day. 
In battles fierce I spend my life that not forever shall your folly’s Jack of 
faith defraud me of mine own. 
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O Folly, flaunting here your soul’s unfaith, defrauding me! 

Behold how holy is the day my soul desires. 

The day when Greed shall grope in hell alone, and not enthroned on high. 
as here and now, in human hearts rule all their lives amiss. 

The day when earth shall have no secret spot where man confronting man 
shall find a foe. l 

The day when man may walk abroad on this fair earth made doubly fair 
and not be cursed by once confronting cruel sights or sounds. 

(Richard G. Badger, Boston, $1.25.) 


x * x 


In “The Doom of Dogma” we have a scholarly and illu- 
minating study of modern phases of the conflict between rea- 
son and religion, or to speak more correctly, between the 
human soul and churchianity. The writer, Henry Frank, 
States that he was “for many years a preacher in orthodox 
churches, holding responsible places in different evangelical 
denominations, at last forced for the sake of conscience and 
consistency to unload all the impedimenta of ancient ignor- 
ance and modern superstition, and to construct an independ- 
ent system of religious instruction for those who care to fol- 
low him.” 

The following chapter-headings indicate the trend of the 
book: The God within, or “Inspiration” Redefined; The 
Myth of Hell; The Crumbling Creed of Christendom; The 
Marriage of Reason and Religion. In its method of treatment 
it has just a touch of fulsomeness, superfluity, throughout. 
a trait common to very frequent and very ready public speak- 
ers. Here and there he expatiates interestingly on phases of 
human evolution, as per the following paragraphs: 

I imagine the human voice must have been man’s first cause of fear. 
Whence did it come? It was not like unto that of the wild beasts among 
which he wandered, for it seemed somewhat more capable of articulation 
and expression...Man soon discerned that this human voice evidenced an 
individuality quite unlike that of the wild beasts and birds. They seemed 
to possess voices in common, alike for each class and species. But each 
man seemed to be endowed with a voice which marked his individual 
identity, which distinguished him not only from all the lower animals, 
but from every other individual man on earth . r 

How startling must have been the first conscious expression of hu- 
man speech! Of course it was not a sudden manifestation. It came by 
slow degrees. Nature knows no leaps. Nevertheless, the existence of 
the voice—the discovery of the faculty of speech—was the initial step in 
man’s progress, and the especial instrument which led to his conception 
of incarnate deities. ; 

We cannot wholly free ‘ourselves from the notion that our speech is 
the expression of something other than ourselves. If not, why do we 
talk to ourselves? Why do we argue and contend with ourselves? Why 
do we chide and praise ourselves? gh has Samar No thought ever comes to 
us in silence that is not voiced by inward speech. Each word, each syl- 
lable, finds silent utterance. Without the inward, inaudible voice we 
would be without definite thought of intelligence. Therefore, man’s dis- 
covery of his voice was the first great event (and perhaps the most mo- 
mentous) in the whole drama of human development. 


The volume is undoubtedly the result of considerable research and 
skillful collation of facts in sociology, history, and philology. His cita- 
tions and conclusions are certain to be quickening to any student of mod- 
dern religious tendencies. (G. P. Putnam’s Son’s. New York and Lon- 
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The Spencer-Whitman Center is conducted under rather 
peculiar Sercombestances! But this is to be expected in a 
democracy that links all phenomena into one cosmic process 


or something like that. 
x ok * 


Barnard wears his hair long and combs it up and back; 
takes no more thought for his looks than Louis Stevenson in 
his velveteen jacket. Out from under his long hair he re- 
cently conjured the following on the uses of Thomas Law- 
son: “Suppose Lawson is a grafter. What of it? This build- 
ing is on fire. A man brings us the alarm. We point to the 
man and say ‘Him? Why, he’s a sneak thief! What of it? 
If we go to work and prove that the messenger is the most 
brutal of foot-pads that doesn’t put out the fire.” 

* * x 


The protest that the world is money-mad and dollar-crazy 
often comes from those who move to pay rent. So when a 
man who has “made good” inveighs against the gold-fever, the 
fanaticism that wants to own more than it can use, his talk 
is worth our ears. Here is a man who used to help his mother 
do the washing. who is now governor of the State of Minne- 
sota—John A. Johnson will speak: - 

“The worst standard of success in the world is that which 
sets up ‘dollars and cents as the highest of ambition. No mat- 
ter how much money a man may acquire, he is always a de- 
votee of the money-god. I would rather support a family, 
enjoy the fellowship of good books and good friends, and 
write one book that would be read a hundred years from now 
than be able to amass all the money in the world.” 

* * x 


Alas poor Chauncey! now the ship puts in for rocky 
coasts, for shoals of stern and dread disaster. All these years 
the sky so fair, the sun so bright, and all the voyage sweet 
and pleasant! Now there stands for thee no star of hope. 
no soothing wind of love or pity’s comprehension. No hand 
goes out to thee, no heart looks through and understands but 
that of the newspaper poet. I take this from S. E. Kiser: 


Come, let us damn him—he has fallen— 
He that a week ago 

Was listed with the high and mighty 

Is mean to-day and low. 

We knew he lied and gouged and cheated 
To gain his wrongful ends, 

But he was rich and we were flattered 
To be among his friends. 

Come, let us damn him—he is branded— 
The law has brought him low— 

He was as bad before—we knew it, 
But it wasn’t proved, you know. 

es è e 


Many a man has given up when he could have made it by 
one more try. One more try! brother. 
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A Color Scheme. 


By Marguerite Warren Springer. 


One windy day I was brought to a full stop by a tap on my 
shoulder. On turning, I beheld a large pair of goggles and 
was greeted with a right merry “How do you do?” As I rec- 
ognized an old friend in the wearer and naturally inquired 
“What is the matter with your eyes?” She replied that the 
dust and dirt of the city compelled her to protect them and as 
I had been a sufferer from the same cause I profited by her 
example and went to the nearest optician to be fitted. 

Trying on a pair of blue goggles immediately the world 
was changed; the streets and the people were changed and 
even my own body, feet and legs were affected. I found my- 
self stepping higher and the trees which were green yesterday 
were blue today. In an instant the world was a blue world; 
yet I knew that it was the same old world and that it wasn’t 
blue at all. I was amused and tried on an assortment of blue. 
green, rose and yellow goggles and thus equipped made a 
study in color and was pleased with what I saw. I discovered 
that the whole world’s aspect depended upon the color of my 
glasses. 

Just imagine then, a community wearing blue glasses from 
birth and seeing the blue world with its blue trees and its blue 
cows and its blue grass all their blue days. You and I come 
to them one fine day with normal eyes seeing white cows— 
how ridiculous we would seem to them. What a lot of dis- 
cussion would follow when that community declared blue the 
very cows we declared were white. Do you think it would be 
an easy matter to convince those people and do you think it 
is an easy matter to remove prejudices (goggles if yọu 
please) ? 

To the blue-cow people the white-cow people are always 
in error, the unnatural being always preferred to the natural. 
The Blues are afraid of the Whites—some of them utter sense- 
less expressions of pity while others make threats of imprison- 
ment.. 

Who is to blame if some see blue? With your glasses that 
same cow is green while another sees it in a delicate rose 
color and a third beholds a plain white animal. If one sees it 
blue it must be true to his vision and it is a blue cow; if we 
are true to ourselves we must tell the colors as we see them. 

“To thine own self be true and it must follow as the night 
the day thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

An artist paints a picture with a foreshortening, that is, 
one part of an object comes more prominently into the fore- 
ground than the remainder, for instance an arm and a hand 
often appear all hand, although you know that the man’s arm 
is several times as long—in order to make that foreshortening, 
the hand is longer than the whole arm. So realism in art is 
not the object as it really is, but the thing as it appears to be. 
We are all ready to acknowledge this as regards the picture, 
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but how diffcult to apply the same rule to thought. Realism 
in the realm of thought should be the same as realism in the 
realm of pictures. 

From the painter, I want what he sees, not what I see or 
want him to see. and from the thinker I want what he sees 
and not what public opinion would have him see. 

Why condemn the man because he does not see your color? 
We say to the artist of brush and matter, “Realism in art to 
you, is the object as you see it,” but to the artists of thought 
and action, “Realism to you must be the object as we see it.” 
We say to the maker of symbols and idols, men who give us 
only the picture of the object, “In order to succeed you must 
make the picture different from what we see it. It must be 
delivered in another color, any color, just so it is not the plain 
white cow for that would never be a picture.” But the artists 
of thought and action we caution not to deliver the stuff in 
any color a shade lighter or darker than the color of public 
opinion—if the crowd see pea green we must have pea green, 
and to deliver a cow of another color would so startle the pea 
green people that it would bring about the death of the artist. 

In days past, when people were under the impression 
that by sacrifice they could induce the gods to grant favors 
in exchange for bribes, they offered as gifts, vegetables of all 
kinds, beasts of the field and human beings. Not knowing 
the abode of their gods, to present their offerings in person 
they burned the sacrifices and let the smoke act as messenger. 
But as the requests made were always greater in value than 
the offerings it was not a bad bargain after all. 

This gift or bribe business was called sacrifice, and sacrifice 
was a good business venture—giving a lamb for a whole flock, 
and giving a human body for the blessing of the whole com- 
munity. Our forefathers never bothered the gods with trifles, 
and when they prayed it was for something they themselves 
could not accomplish. 

After a while, the artists of thought and action began to 
doubt; they became skeptical about getting any return for 
their offerings. But sacrifice is still the fashion, because the 
doubting artists were obliged to deliver the goods of the par- 
ticular shade of public opinion; so sacrifice became a bad busi- 
ness; it was doing something for nothing, and sacrifice is 
equivalent today to giving something of a greater for some- 
thing of a less value. 

On looking for the cause of this duality, this reverse of the 
color scheme, the reason why the maker of symbols is privil- 
eged while the maker of thoughts and ideas is limited, I find 
that it was through my glasses I saw a difference. In reality 
they are similar; in reality all our emotions and energies are 
based on idols, symbols of the real. 

He with the religious goggles bases his hopes on a future 
state, and says the reason we are unhappy is that we were 
never intended to be happy in this world. The wearer of mys- 
tic goggles entirely overlooks the existence of barriers in a 
transport of visions and dreams. He behind the atheistic gog- 
gles sits down in full sight of the people’s misery and waits for 
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the end in dismal indifference—blue goggles, red goggles and 
pea green goggles—symbols, symbols, symbols! 

With feverish energy we go to work to put settlements 
in the slums; instead of taking the people out of the congested 
districts we go and shellac the place by living therein. We 
build asylums for the poor—and the poor we have with us 
always. Then we try educational experiments, pass factory 
legislation, and go about vaccinating, lecturing and injecting. 

We take up political economy, study sociology and learned- 
ly speak of classes of wealth, labor, money-power, and monop- 
oly. We talk socialism, single tax, and anarchy and consider 
ourselves radical indeed, and quite ready for martyrdom when 
we leveled the shafts of our criticism at the poor rich man as 
if he were not as stupidly helpless as ourselves. 

Our scientists come forward with pathological explana- 
tions and theories concerning degeneracy, with charts, 
diagrams and skull measurements; they put little complicated 
machines on the fingers of our school children to measure the 
outgo of their precious lives as they bend over the study of 
dim dead pages. 

Yet with all our progress, poverty is gaining and the multi- 
tude suffer from the disease of unrest. All the people are rest- 
less, for our happiness depends on the happiness of each other. 
We are parts of the great whole, with interwoven lives, so 
that one cannot be happy unless all are happy. “All are 
needed for each, nothing is good or fair alone.” 

Religion has become a belief, instead of a life. Ask the 
priest today what to do and he will tell you to believe some- 
thing. And people believe they are what they think they 
‘would like to be. In the time of Jesus the Christ, he said. 
“Do unto others as you would that they should do unto you.” 
The great master urged his followers to do. 

To my mind this belief business is the key note of hypoc- 
risy, which has such spreading power that it has become the 
fashion in all branches of education; and today unhappiness 
is the hypocrisy in man’s life made apparent. We find at 
humanity’s heart an idol and the service of this idol is symbol 
worship. This it is which poisons conduct at its very source 
and reaches into every activity of life and produces the myriad 
forms of hypocrisy. 

We allow symbols to take the place of the real; we have 
grown accustomed to accept an order for the object itself; 
we have grown content with that whose only value is that it 
is redeemable in something just as a check calls for money 
and a meal ticket for something to eat; for arts which are 
the food of the soul we have substituted ideas until the soul 
famishes for action. We have wise men to do the thinking 
for us, but they are ill with symbol worship. They pursue 
thought as an end in itself; to be wise all you have to do is 
to think wisely. The step follows naturally upon this; if 
thoughts are to end in themselves instead of in acts, then 
what matter the direction thoughts take? So the wise men 
with grave and serious energy enter upon thought when no 
act is possible? 
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A thought may have been wise in the past, when the peo- 
ple and conditions existed that rendered action upon it pos- 
sible, but the same thought today may be foolish because it 
cannot be acted upon. In theology we are given dead 
thoughts of the past and amazing theories of the future none 
of which can issue in wise natural acts of today; we go about 
with religious meal tickets, finding no tables set, for we are 
supplied with worthless checks upon the establishments of 
yesterday and tomorrow. 

Scientific thought takes the same direction, dealing with 
ideas, theories, classifications and measurements—things 
which are not vital to human life and human happiness. Art 
holds up to us the past, the Greek, the Gothic, the Renais- 
sance. and the artist, driven to copy, neglects to produce vital 
and living art of the present. 

‘In reform we go about with goggles, calling ourselves 
reformers, not because we live a life of good form, but because 
we believe in good form. We call ourselves socialists, not be- 
cause we practice socialism, but because we believe we would 
like to be. 

In. the industrial field the symbol takes shape in veneers, 
shellaced and polished, and men build great temples for their 
symbol worship and constant amazing systems for the accum- 
ulation of wealth—systems built for ideas instead of for men, 
systems which demonstrate such ideas as division of labor, 
and such men as the crooked backed accountant. adding up 
a lifetime of figures or the dim-eyed sweat shop toiler working 
out a lifetime of buttonholes. Systems which produce such 
helpless abortions as millionaires and tramps, systems which 
change happy, healthy well-developed human beings into 
mere adjuncts of machines and give to the one who actually 
makes, the lowest class of all. 

Religion has gone idea mad; men are called to place abso- 
lute faith in certain ideas, conceived in superstitious dread 
ages ago. The God of the prophets was a concrete, living 
God, active in man’s life, a strong God of natural law, not the 
weak distressing creature with a creed of love fatherhood and 
charity, and acts of hatred, vengeance and brutality. Are we 
always to have a loving God, a protecting God? Give us 
justice and we will have love, protection and charity; we will 
live without these amazing ideas which actuate in every form 
of suffering poverty and crime. 

So much time and human effort is wasted in demonstrating 
not a fact or a deed vital to life, but a theory, an idea having 
no relationship to life. For the symbol worshippers. man is 
dead and theology, science and art stand over his carcass, 
theorizing in round eyed stupidity. 

You have art for art's sake, science for science’s sake, relig- 
ion for religion’s sake, trade for trade's sake—is there nothing 
then for man’s sake? 

-Who is to,blame? No one, no one. It is the goggles; they 
alone are to blame. Get the idea of natural law; let in the 
bright sunlight, take off the goggles, look at the plain white 
cow and be satisfied. 
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Dear Sercombe—You are certainly doing a great work in pub- 
lishing your magazine. I wish you had five million subscribers. 
You deserve them. You have all the dash and originality and ver- 
saltility of the Philistine; and yet, with it, you have construc- 
tive, upbuilding, good sense, equal to the Bible. 

C. S. Carr, Ed. Medical Talk. 


High Finance in Mexico. 
By Parker H. Sercombe. 


Part XI. 


Having in the last chapter dealt definitely with the charac- 
ter and capacity of Mexico’s Ambassador at Washington, it 
is pertinent before proceeding further with my denoument, 
political, social and financial, that we should know something 
more about how Mexico is captained at home. 

Without implying that our own government is all that it 
should be. I realize that the average American reader who 
knows that Mexico is theoretically a “republic” patterned 
more or less in detail after our own, takes it for granted that 
the conditions and practices there are much the same as here. 
Far from it; and for the first time, for good and sufficient 
reasons, I am about to give to Anglo-Saxon readers the true 
story and an exact picture of what the Mexican government 
really is, viz., a despotism of which President Diaz is the Czar. 
Commander-in-chief, and Dictator. 

In viewing the debaucheries of our own electoral system, 
and in contemplating the briberies and graft that have ac- 
companied the administration of American affairs from the 
days of Washington down to the present time, I have often 
heard it declared by intelligent men that “the only real and 
correct form of government” is a beneficent despotism or 
paternalism. ; 

Of course, [those who do not rise in their philosophy, in 
relation to government and ethics, above the mere obesrva- 
tion of present material affairs, are often misled in their con- 
ception of what good government really consists. The class 
of short-sighted thinkers who recommend a beneficent des- 
potism are much like the parent who to secure temporary 
peace and quiet is ready to resort to bribery. trickery, or any 
form of indulgence that will obtain the immediate obedience 
of children. Such statesmen and parents do not realize that 
the life urge of humanity is a much stronger, deeper question 
than the mere matter of temporary order and that the effects 
of any form of paternalism or “beneficent despotism” must 
invariably hold mankind back in a state of semi-animalism, 
semi-brutality that is fit for neither hogs nor human beings. 

If man in any state of civilization has anv inherent right 
that looms high above all others, it is the right to be his own 
intellectual and ethical master to the highest extent that his 
surrounding civilization will permit, and any form of govern- 
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ment that does not tend to bring out independence, originally 
and individually, in that connection is a noutrage, and has not 
learned the first lesson in the first chapter of Froebel’s Kinder- 
garten curriculum. 

In this day of philosophy and education, when the great 
teachers of the world have demonstrated so clearly the benef- 
icent results of the inductive method, whether applied in the 
kindergarten, in the family, or in the halls of state, it is crim- 
inal ignorance in theory or practice to admit for one moment 
that good can grow out of beneficent despotism; nevertheless, 
notwithstanding all our learning, General Porfirio Diaz is 
not a President but a Czar. 

In my last chapter I pointed out the glaring misrepresen- 
tation of the biographer of Joaquin Di Casasus recounting 
the latter’s continuous re-election to Congress, intending to 
imply to American readers that congressional elections were 
real jnstead of spurious in Mexico. 

I recall vividly the “election” of Gen. Curiel as Governor 
of the State of Jalisco to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of his predecessor. 

I happened to be in Guadalajara, the capitol of Jalisco, at 
the time, and learned that a ballot box elaborately locked, 
and some tickets duly printed, had been forwarded on from 
the city of Mexico, and that the “formalities” of an “election” 
were to take place next day. The candidate was a resident of 
Mexico City, some three hundred miles away, in fact, was a 
general in the army, and as there seemed to be no particular 
objection to him, a few merchants. government officials and 
hangers on lounged into the capitol and deposited some two 
or three hundred votes. 

Of course there was no opposition, very few people knew 
anything about the balloting, and when the day was done the 
ballot box duly sealed was expressed back to the City of Mex- 
ico where, under the vigilance of able lieutenants of the Presi- 
dent, the ballots were counted and the “unanimous election” 
duly announced. 

Of course American readers will say, “What an outrage! 
Is it possible? is it true?” 

` It is not only true but it is the regular system by which 
every governor and every other officer throughout the entire 
Republic of Mexico has been placed in office. 

The State of Jalisco with capitol at Guadlajara is the rich- 
est and most populous state in the republic. 

It is a notable fact that the crops have not failed for more 
than thirty years. Its plateaus of varied altitude yield every 
variety of fruits and cereals known to the most temperate as 
well as the most torrid regions, and the people of this great 
prosperous state have not yet acquired the least conception of 
the meaning of the elective franchise. 

Tom Lawson may be able to secure proxies of the New 
York and Mutual Life Insurance Companies, so as to vote 
the present officers out of power, but the Devil himself could 
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not win an election away from the powers. that be in Mexico. 

Prior to the last election of General Diaz as President of 
‘Mexico, an ambitious statesman by the means of the usual 
“insistence of his friends,” announced himself as an opposi- 
tion candidate. He was boomed by a local paper and some 
Kittle stir was created on account of the pretentions of this 
rival candidate. 


No attention was paid by the “Circulo de Amigos” (the 
society of friends of the President), until enthusiasm was 
brought to the point of holding a mass meeting. 

Under order of the Government Officers, a number of de- 
tectives and “friends” of the administration attended this 
meeting and purposely created a disturbance during which a 
squad of Gendarmes ran in, arrested the opposition candidate 
and placed him in jail where he remained until after the elec- 
tion when he was courteously released and requested to be 
more orderly in the future. 


Much of the early success of President Diaz during revo- 
lutionary times was due to his prompt method of dealing with 
enemies and revolutionaries. King Richard’s exclamation, 
“Off with his head, so much for Buckingham,” found many an 
exemplification in the early career of Gen. Porfirio Diaz. 

After the battle of Puebla and the return of Diaz to Mex- 
ico, Squads and companies were sent to various parts 
of the country to establish order, make arrests and do the 
needful in a thousand ways. Those suspicioned of being trai- 
tors or revolutionaries were captured, sometimes singly, some- 
times by the dozen, and when the squad or company would 
return and report to their general, they would invariably re- 
turn without their prisoner. The faithful Captain was asked, 
“Where are the prisoners? Did they escape?” and the prompt 
answer always came, “They tried to escape and we were 
obliged to shoot them down.” 

In fact. it became the invariable rule under the early Diaz 
regime to make short work of prisoners by pretending that 
they had tried to escape, when in reality they were, without 
trial, shot down in cold blood, and in numberless instances 
they were innocent and the victims of spite, of personal ene- 
mies who reported against them. 

No ruler of any age has ever by the force of an iron will 
and a determination to overcome obstacles, risen to a more 
secure position in command of all the functions of his gov- 
ernment than Gen. Porfirio Diaz, whose real life history 
would be far more interesting and of greater worth than any 
of the laudatory biographies that have ever been written of 
him, 

General Diaz is of Oaxaca Indian parentage, with a slight 
mixture of Spanish blood, it being seldom in that part of 
Mexico that any examples remain of the unmixed Indian 
‘stock. He is supposed to have been born in the month of 
September, 1830, the exact date, however, being unknown, he 
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having been brought up by his mother who had a sort of 
boarding house called a “Meson.” 

As an Indian lad he learned to drill and had some military 
training, and afterwards through the influence and aid of a 
philanthropic friend, his mother being very poor, he received 
some education and became assistant in a law office by which 
means he eventually came in contact with Benito Juarez 
whose political tendencies and strong character became a live 
influence to Mexico’s ruler. 

A notable difference is observable between the attitude of 
the Spaniards and the Anglo- -Saxons toward aboriginal In- 
dians who have been found in Mexico and our own country 
respectively. 

While the Anglo-Saxon proceeded to exterminate, rob, and 
drive the North American Indian westward, the Spaniard 
with unaccountable smoothness and diplomacy united with 
the aborigines, gave them their religion and language, planted 
a Priest in every precinct, made slaves of their men and con- 
cubines of their women. and by organizing a system of con- 
trol through fear of the church, established a peonage that 
has kept nine-tenths of the population in ignorance and want 
from the time that Cortez first landed at Vera Cruz to the 
present day. 

The Anglo-Saxon plundered the Indian, persued him and 
exterminated his body; the Spaniard plundered him, enslaved 
him and exterminated his soul. 

Of course the former method was the most straight for- 
ward and effected a clean-up in the Anglo-Saxon movement 
westward. 

When Cortez arrived in Mexico it is estimated that the 
population was 36 million. The population is now a trifle 
over 12 million, 10 million of whom are of the so-called “third” 
or lower class, lazy, servile, untaught, unkempt, nor fit for 
treason. strategy or spoil. 

As our histories of Mexico as well as other countries, do 
not tell the truth. since historians have invariably been in the 
pay, or under the influence of those in power, or have de- 
pended for the sale or popularity of their work upon the in- 
fluence and patronage of those in command, no true story of 
affairs has ever been taught in our American schools, and 
grown-ups have learned to believe that Mexico is a real re- 
public much like our own; all the result of the fawning. favor- 
ing influence that teaches people to recount flattery instead of 
the truth. 

In my next chapter T shall give an interesting resume of 
the social and economic history of Mexico, which has grad- 
ually led up to, and is responsible for the present system of. 
High Finance in that country. 
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: CHOOSING. 
By William F. Barnard. 


The East is Wisdom. Ancient, calm, she stands 
With truth held in her contemplative hands! - 
The North is strong Endurance. See, she waits, 
Arms folded there, and fronting adverse facts! 
Pleasure is all the spirit of the South; 

Shown in her eyes and on her amorous mouth. 
But give me for my mistress, Her, the West; 
That young, glad, striving spirit takes me best! 


The Negro Problem. 


We publish the following communication, not for the value of the wis- 
dom that is in it, but purely as an example of the personal and prejudiced 
mental attitude by which people who cannot think, persistently arrive at 
wrong conclusions. 

When the mental attitude of a fox makes of him a scientific expert on ` 
poultry; when the avocation of the devotee bowing before a crucifix devel- 
ops her into an authority on the evolution of religions;. when to be a king . 
becomes the proper avenue for the study of equality; when burning at the 
stake is accepted as the most efficient means of inculcating humanitarian- 
ism, then, and not till then , can the communication from Mr. Davis be ac 
cepted as a sociological document. 

From the sane standpoint, if we believe in democracy as against des- 
potism, what matters it what color or nationality presidents twenty years 
from now are, providing only they are the choice of the people. 

Mr. Davis says a Negro “should stay in his place,” implying that he 
knows what the Negro’s place is—the fact is, the place of the Negro, and 
the place of every other creeature, plant or planet, is whatever they attain. 

The fact of a Negro dedlaring that we are to have a Negro President 
within twenty years, fills Mr. Davis with consternation and is just about as 
terrible an utterance as that of a Milwaukee woman who recently an- 
nounced that within five years German would become the legal language 
of America, and she thought herself a sociologist, too. 

The heartrending possibility of having a Negro entertaining one’s wife 
and daughters nightly in one’s parlor, gives color to Mr. Davis’s belief 
in the entire lack of ability of white men to influence the choice and dis- 
crimination of their female relatives and would lead one to infer that 
so superior and seductive are the charms of the Negro that we Caucas- 
sians would be worsted in fair competition—personally, the writer is un- 
afraid of the implied superior charms of the African. 

These comments are written for the uplift of Mr. Davis and all those 
who think like him, and speak out from the prejudice, meanness and tyr- 
anny that still seems, even in the shadow of our free institutions to live 
in the hearts of many men. i 

What this class òf people need is. to lose themselves in their work and 
stop thinking about questions that they are not mentally equipped to deal 
with. 

Mr. Davis dares to claim that the male Negro has a latent, uncontroll- 
able desire to possess white women, whereas the Mulatto race in this 
country is almost entirely the result of white men cohabiting with colored 
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women, all of which, to present the case in Mr. Davis’s phraseology would 
indicate that the white fiend exhibits an uncontrollable desire for inter- 
course with colored women, and were each instance of white men’s depre- 
dations along this line punished by having them “launched into Eternity,” 
the result would mean entire depopulation of those white southerners who 
“hold THEIR women so sacred.” 


If Mr. Davis had made a study of the history of capital punishment 
(lynching) and its effect on society, he would make no claim of its value 
as an object-lessons to keep wrong-doers in line, for history has proven 
that the brutalization of human society has ever been the accompaniment 
of legal as well as illegal brutalities, 


To sum up, the race problem in America will work itself out if let 
alone, and discussions, whether by the wise or the unwise, will be of no 
avail, It is a problem for evolution to solve—it is of interest to the so- 
ciologist who watches its development in the same spirit that he studies 
ants and orchids, but to the layman and to writers of the Davis type, 
thought on this subject is purely a waste of brain room, which in this 
case is unpardonable extravagance. 


With a view to submitting Mr. Davis’s letter to a further sifting pro- 
cess, we handed it to one of our woman editors who has learned 
to think, and her comments following the letter are interesting, first, as 
corroboration of the editor’s point of view, second, as being in harmony 
with the systematic method of thought advocated by this magazine, and 
third, as further evidence to Mr. Davis and writers of his class, to what 
extent their views are out of harmony with the advance thought of the 
period. EDITOR. 


Editor To-Morrow, Chicago, III. 


Dear Sir:—As a reader of your magazine, I will take the liberty to 
express my opinion on the race question. though I am quite aware, judg- 
ing from Dr. Wesley's article in your February number, that my views 
will not meet your approval. 


I think a Negro should stay in a Negro’s place. I no more get through 
treading the “Niagara Movement” than one of the office help hands me 
a clipping from a Chicago daily on a recent race riot in New York, per- 
haps just a forerunner of what is to come. 


The white race is multiplying very slowly, the tieaties of Theodore I 
notwithstanding. On the other hand the Negro i is multiplying like Belgian 
hares. At the present time the white race is supreme, but the time is 
coming when the Negro is going to contest this supremacy—and what 
a contest it will be. 


Here in town the other day an educated coon announced the predic- 
tion that there would be a Negro President of the U. S. inside of the next 
twenty years and it was discussed to such an extent that the daily papers 
gave their specches prominent places on the front paes of the papers, 
How would you like the looks of this, my brother? 


Believe me I am not an alarmist. I speak of things as I see them. 
The race question today is one of the greatest things that confronts us as a 
people. Absolute equality cannot be. You would not allow your wife or 
daughter to entertain a Negro in vour parlor nightly, yet that is what 
equality means and he would demand it if he could. It is a question 
for sociology, not theology to solve. It is not a question of what a cer- 
tain good man who lived two thousand years ago would do, it is what 
will you do yourself for the protection of your family and generations yet 
unborn. 

We of the North hold up our hands in horror, the minister weeps when 
he speaks of the injustice done the Negro. 

When below the line one or more is launched into eternity you are not 
familiar with the conditions yet your humanity is touched and you become 
indignant. Do you know this is true that the male Negro has a latent un- 
controllable desire for intercourse with a white woman? 
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To the Southerner’s heart his women are sacred and again when a 
Negro is accorded a trial and hanged according to law, he becomes a hero 
in the eyes of his friends. Of course. I am speaking of the South, for we 
of the North think nothing of it to see a White marry a Negro. 


The blacks hanged by Jaw are granted equality and thus becomes heroes 
in the eyes of their friends though they forfeit their lives to do so. But, 
when he is forced to shuffle off this mortal coil at the hands of Judge 
Lynch his followers receive an object lesson that keeps them within the line 
for a time. We must meet this question according to the law of natural 
selection which means the survival of the fittest. Disfranchisement is 
one of the levers that helps to keep the Negro under and Mr. Nigger has 
got to be either under or over and it is to the White man’s interest to 
keep the Negro under. 


You say the educated Negro will work out the problem; you bet he 
will and the interest of the White’s won’t be considered when he does 
either. As I said before, I am aware you will consider me radical on this 
question, but I assure you I write as I see things. 

Respectfully, 
C. E. Davis. 


REPLY TO MR. DAVIS. 


How much brain energy is now going to waste in attempts to solve 
“problems” which are really not “problems” at all and questions which 
if we are only willing to leave to Nature she will answer satisfactorily for 
herself. 


For example, what is the use of all this fuss about the so-called “race 
problem”? There is no race problem any more than there is a “bald- 
headed-man problem” or a tadpole problem, and there is no more neces- 
sity for the white race to worry itself sick over the possibility of the 
Negro gaining supremacy on this continent than there is for worrying 
over the possibility of the red-headed woman monopolizing the “wash tub 
industry,” or for the barn yard fowls to lose sleep over the question as to 
whether Poco or Yarico will beat in the fight. Which ever comes out 
ahead, has proved his fitness to do so, and that is all. 

All that is problematic about the Negro question has originated wholly 
in the brain of the white man who fears that he is to be superceded in 
power and influence by a race whom he had thought to fetter and enslave. 

If this is a problem, it is rather a White’s Man’s problem, and if he 
weuld keep it in his own exclusive hands the right to administer these 
governmental affairs it behooves him to hustle and demonstrate his ability 
to do so, not by limiting and restricting the progress and development of 
the race whose encroachment he fears but by stimulating his own develop- 
ment. F 

All this comes directly under the natural evolutionary process of de- 
velopment of society and to oppose Nature’s plan of establishing the su- 
premacy of the fittest is to place one’s self in a position to be shorn of 
power and in time eliminated from society as a superfluous element. 

C. E. Davis writes and uses the time worn expression, “I think the Ne- 
gro should stay in his place.” He might have said the same of the sun, 
moon, stars, earth and planets, the clouds, water and air. But is C. E. 
Davis divinely inspired or scientifically prepared to say just where their 
place begins and ends, or is not nature through the operation of the same 
universal law determining their position and relations to all else? May 
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we not as safely leave the evolution of the Negro problem to nature as 
to leave to her the evolution of a solar system or set of solar systems, 

Surely he would not either, attempt to show that their position today 
should be the same as yesterday or last year. 

If a child is placed in the Kindergarden is he expected to remain there 
or is it not rather expected that the life there will fit and prepare him for 
work in the grades? 

And once having entered the grades, is he under any obligation to those 
who preceded him, to remain below them in intelligence and activities? 
If they keep at the head of the class must they not do so by the exercise 
of their own powers and the development of their faculties, not by limiting 
and restricting the progress of their rival? 

What is it we fear from the Negro? If we fear the Negro let us look 
calmly at our fears and discover whether the basis of our fears lies in 
our interest in the whole human family or only in a portion of it, as our 
race, or our family and self in particular. 

It behooves us to take the impersonal view of all these questions and 


study them in their relation to the universe instead of in their relation 
to self interest alone, for self interest is in reality identical with the good 


of all. 

Do we fear the mixing of Negro blood with ours? Every instance of 
this kind is the result of one of two things, attraction or violence. 

If after carefully collecting all the data we can gather we decide that 
the mixing of the races is degenerating to the human species, and if we 
discover that this is brought about through natural attraction, then we 
must admit that nature has made a mistake, which nature never does. 

It is man who makes mistakes in interference with nature’s operations 
On the other side, statistics clearly indicate that to one case where a negro 
has violated the chastity of a white woman there are hundreds of cases 
where white men are guilty as against Negro women. If then we would 
protect our race from infusion of Negro blood into its veins, let us do it by 
the proper education of our own daughters, or the cultivation of moral 
sentiment in our boys. 

C. E. D. also writes, “Yes, the educated Negro will work out the prob- 
lem and the white man won’t be considered when he does either,” and 
adds: “It is to the interest of the white race to keep the nigger under.” 
Both of these statements imply his interest is centered, not in the welfare 
of all human kind, but only in his own immediate welfare. 

No man or nation ever yct arose to any great degree of power or in- 
fluence, and kept it by trampling on the rights of another, no matter how 
inferior he may have considered him, and if we would keep the supremacy 
of this continent let us do it by proving ourselves fit intellectually and 
morally, as well as physically, to do so. 

Maune JAcoss. 


The very beautiful relief portrait of William Morris on the front 
cover of our March number is one of a series by Miss Julia M. 
Bracken, 19 Studio Building, Chicago. 


Abolish Reservations and Government 
Aid to Indians. 


By Carlos Montezuma. 
Part VIII. 


ERN A k IA One of the most insid- 
ious influences, in the 
wrong direction, that has 
to be met and counter- 
acted in the work of 
“setting right” on the In- 
dian question, is that 
which comes by way of 
reference to individual 
incidents, which, consid- 
ered by themselves pre- 
sent the Indians on the 
reservations in the posi- 
tion of being greatly 
wronged by that plan of 
education. for their chil- 
dren which requires the 
separation of parent and 
child. 
CARLOS MONTEZUMA. This is well illustrated 
in the recent issue of the 
“Philistine,” in which the editor cites the case of an Indian 
woman whom he saw on one of the reservations, manifesting 
in her Indian way her discontent or perhaps even grief, be- 
cause of the absence of her child, who though taken with her 
consent, was absent at some school quite distant from the 
reservation. From what the editor said about the action of 
the woman a casual reader not thinking beyond what was 
then present to the eye—would naturally conclude—that any 
system for the education of Indian children which caused the 
parents to grieve over their temporary absence must neces- 
sarily be at variance with humanity and justice. 

The conclusion is something like this: “The child be- 
longs to the parents. The parent is entitled to its compan- 
ionship and desires it—because it is natural. This desire 
should be respected. The Indian mother’s feelings are those 
of the human being. She has the rights of motherhood and 
ought not to be deprived of the solace and comfort which she 
naturally would derive from having her child with her—there- 
fore it cannot be right to make the interest of the child para- 
mount to parental feeling.” Following this view of the mat- 
ter, the conclusion is unavoidable that it is better to ignore 
the future of the child and leave it to grow up as it may in 
the society of its parent than to educate it at so great a cost ’ 
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in grief to the mother or father. This, however, is mere sen- 
timent; a sacrifice of the welfare of the child to the unreason- 
ing and natural selfish desires of the- parent; an ignoring of 
the welfare of the child for a present happiness of the parent; 
a closing of the eye to a greater good, to avoid a lesser pain. 

All that has ever been accomplished for the betterment of 
humanity has, at some time, in one way or another in- 
volved a sacrifice. If the only ‘object to be accomplished with 
the Indian is to have one generation succeed another, the 
young to succecd the old, one to follow in the footsteps of the 
other. only to be Indians and nothing more, then—it is not 
worth while to do more than to feed and clothe them—and let 
nature take its course. This, however, would be contrary to 
the theory that has governed in the matter of human advance- 
ment the world over. 

The interest of those who are just beginning the journey 
of life is superior to that of those who are nearing its end. It 
is upon the education of the young generation of Indians that 
the welfare of the race in the future depends, And the res- 
ervation schools are inadequate to bring about the desired 
end in this respect. It is therefore not a question what the 

_fathers and mothers of the Indian children on the reservation 
may wish or would like to have done. Their children must 
be brought into civilization in the manner best calculated to 
accomplish that result. They must be brought out among 
the people—not only for educational training in itself, but for 
the benefits to be derived from association as well. The great 
things that have been accomplished in the world have come 
from radical treatment of the subjects in hand. Conservatism 
in the matter of human advancement has never accomplished 
anything. It is non-progressive. The conservative man is 
a soporific, timid, indecisive, lazy, contented, ineffective crea- 
ture; narrow in thought, a slave to precedent and never has 
been and never will be a factor in the work of uplifting hu- 
manity. 

All that has ever been accomplished for the betterment 
of the American Indian has been to that extent a victory 
against conservatism. And in the battle now being waged 
in that behalf, hydra-headed conservatism is manifesting it- 
self throughout the country—beginning with the executive 
head of the nation, running thence down through the Depart- 
ment of the Interior—into the Indian Bureau—and from there 
spreading out and including the various minor officials, agents, 
etc., ending up with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, its 
greatest exponent. 

Suppose that in the days of the great conflict between the 
North and the South—the fathers and mothers had been gov- 
erned by their personal feeling—and had refused their con- 
sent to their sons leaving home for the purpose of entering 
the army. Suppose, fifty vears ago, New England mothers 
had insisted that their sons and daughters must remain at the 
old home, and spend their lives there instead of breaking fam- 
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ily ties and going out into the world for themselves. We need 
not stop to point out what a condition of statis this country 
would have fallen into—had the fathers and mothers of half 
a century ago, yielded to sentiment and natural feeling in- 
stead of being governed by the voice of reason—crying out 
to them in the midst of their sorrow, “It is for the best.” 

During the World’s Fair in Chicago—thousands of tearful 
eyes gazed at the picture—bearing the title “Breaking home 
ties.” There—the mother stood with her hands on the shoul- 
ders of the son—who was about to leave the only home he 
had ever known—to go out into the world alone, because all, 
father, mother, grandparent and he, himself, thought “it was 
for the best.” 

In a like manner—it is and for many years has been best 
that the Indian children—beginning in some cases at the.age 
of six or eight years. should be taken from their parents—for 
the purpose of education and of giving them training and de- 
velopment within civilized surroundings. Had this plan been 
carried out during the past forty years—the necessity of the 
Indian Aid Bureau today would scarcely exist at all. On the 
other hand. however, the unreasoning, selfish desire of the In- 
dian parent, fostered by sentimentalists of the literary and 
missionary world have been allowed to control; with the re- 
sult that children and children’s children have grown up with 
their parents in the midst of environments that rendered ad- 
vancement or progression of any kind impossible. A practi- 
cal way, however, of bringing about extermination of the In- 
dian—if continued for two or more generations. 

The fundamental principle embraced in the_ theory for 
many years so earnestly advocated by General Pratt, is that 
in a change of environment—we have the key to the solution 
of the Indian problem. It is strange to behold how persist- 
ently the nation has closed its eyes to this fact, while at the 
same time we have only to read, to think and look about us 
to see on every hand that it is, and always has been the shift- 
ing, the moving from place to place, and the going and the 
coming of the people of the world—that has brought us to 
the state of civilization—which man has attained through- 
out the earth. 

The stationary people, the races that cling to the spot of 
their birth, that adhere to tradition. that shrink from contact 
with other races—are the non-progressive, the least civilized, 
and the least among mankind. 

iTthe most forcible example we have of this truth is seen 
in the position which the Japanese people hold to-day among 
the nations of the world—all!, and only made possible by their 
voluntary and unrestricted associations with the people of 
every country and clime. While China by a reverse method, 
occupies exactly the opposite situation. And every where is 
the truth proclaimed, that would you rise, would vou grow. 
would you advance, would you realize the possibilities within 
your grasp. Then—out with you—Mongolian, out with you 
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—African, out with you—Caucausian, out with you—Indian 
into the great world—where everybody meets everybody from 
every nation and country ; for all the earth is man’s habitation 
—on land and on sea. 

If there is one thing that the sentimentalist seems to be 
unable to adjust his vision to, or to so vamp his comprehen- 
sion as to bring it within his grasp, it is the fact—that a great 
purpose can never be wrought out by raising objections or 
lmagnifying obstacles that lie in the way of its accomplish- 
ment. 

Yet this has been, to a great extent, the course pursued 
by the literary, benevolent and missionary associations—that 
have so long, so earnestly and so prominently been seeking 
to “improve” the Indian, that is to say, to make a “better In- 
dian” out of him; to take off the rough edge, mollify him by 
a sort of taming process. While it would not civilize him or 
tend to make a man out of him, it would nevertheless preserve 
“his distinctiveness” as an Indian. so that there could be cling- 
ing to him at all times something truly—suggestive of the 
genuine aborigine, a thing of joy to look upon—especially 
from the high eminences occupied by the pale-faces. This, 
you sentimentalists, you missionaries, you members of benev- 
olent associations are in no-wise to forget, notwithstanding 
Burns may have thought “A man is a man for a’ that.” 

He alone is a true friend of the Indian—who has come to 
see that the reservation or any substitute therefor, is a sad, sad 
environment with which to surround a human being—and 
that while within its bounds no man can hope that nature’s 
glorious heritage of freedom will ever come to him or to his 
children. 


PAUMANOKIDES. 

I catch on, my Comrade !— 

You allow that your aim is similar to mine, after all is said and done, 

Well, there is not much similarity of style, and I recommend my style 
to you. 

Go gaze upon the native rock-piles of Manhatta, my city, 

Formless, reckless, 

Marked with the emerald miracle of moss, tufted with the unutterable 
wonder of the exquisite green grass, 

Giving posture to the spry and fearless-footed quadruped, the goat, 

Also patched by the heaven-ambitious citizens with the yellow handbill. 
the advertisement of patent soaps, the glaring and varicolored 
circus poster: 

Mine too, for reasons, such arrays; 

Such my unfettered verse, scorning the delicatesse of dilettantes. 

Try it, I'll stake my ultimate dollar you'll like it. 


Do not be deceived, dear son; f 

Amid the choruses of the morn of progress, soaring, hilarious, these 
names will be read no longer. A 

Gallileo was admirable once. Milton was as admirable, 

Dante, the 7-talian was a cute man in his way, 

But he was not the maker of poems, the Answerer! 

I Paumanokides am the maker of poems, the Answerer! 

And I calculate to chant as long as the earth revolves, 

To an interminable audience of haughty, effusive. copious, gritty and 
chipper Americanos! HELEN Gray Cone. 
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The Labor Shaul 


By Jay Fox. 


At a very early period 
in the history of the human 
race mankind became di- 
vided into two classes— 
the ruling and the ruled; 
one commanded, the other 
obeyed; one master, the 
other slave. 

Those who first began 
prying into the mysteries 
of nature soon discovered 
they could turn their 
knowledge to account. 
Visions of wealth flashed 
before their minds’ eye. 
Dreams of luxury dazzled 
them and they early set 
themselves to the task of 
materializing their hopes. 
By the effective use of the 

Jay Fox. knowledge of nature ac- 
quired the “wise” ones soon had the credulous mass of their 
fellows at their comntand. A priesthood was established, 
and church and state formed their partnership. 

With the birth of these came the distinct demarkation of 
class in society. Then the working class became a legal 
institution—it was recognized by government and established 
by law. Then each man took his place either in the gov- 
erning class as master or in the working class as slave. 

Then began the war of the classes; the conflict between 
capital and labor, which has raged throughout the ages. Wars 
between niations have been periodical but the war between 
l.bor and capital has been continuous, and will continue until 
the basic principles of society shall have been readjusted. 

Organized resistance of the working class began to mani- 
fest itself at a very early stage of our history and at ‘a time 
when one would think organization impossible. So deep 
rooted in the human heart is the love of liberty that it began 
to manifest itself under what one would think were almost 
impossible conditions. 

We look back with pride to classic Greece and Rome 
with their marvelous productions in the arts, their free citi- 
zenship, Republican government, etc. 

We forget that ‘all but a few were slaves. The brightest 
minds of that time could not conceive of any other condition 
of society. An excellent example of the difficulty of men 
rising above their environment is furnished by Plato, who 
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conceived a Utopia, dreamed a dream of an ideal state of 
society, in which he embodied a system of slavery. And Aris- 
totle in his Politics, tells us that: “Although artisans and 
trades of every kind tare necessary to the state they are not 
a part of it.” 

Thus we see those learned Greeks did not regard the men 
and women who fed them as human beings, but as mere 
tools, accessories with no more claim to recognition than the 
dogs that lay at their feet. 

Like the civilizations that flourished before her time, 
Greece went down under the weight of inequality and oppres- 
sion. 

In the third century after Christ during the twenty-seven 
years’ war between Athens and Sparta is the first authentic 
record of a strike. The slaves employed by the Athenians in 
manufacturing the munitions of war, struck, thereby accomp- 
lishing the defeat and partial destruction of beautiful Athens. 

In Rome, during one period of its history, associations of 
working men flourished. They made contracts with the 
Government to supply its needed material; and made agree- 
ments whereby they tilled the public land on shares. But 
conquest followed conquest; the rich became richer and ap- 
propriated the public land. The Caesars brought many cap- 
tives home to Rome whose sale to the rich nobles displaced 
the “free” laborers in the fields and in the mines, and finally 
reduced the whole working population of Rome to slavery. 
Strikes were suppressed by the iron hand of government, the 
unions were destroyed and the cmployers’ associations were 
in their glory. 

Thousands of prisoners of war were chained together and 
sent down into the mines, never again to see the light of day. 
Others again were trained as gladiators and forced into the 
arena to slaughter each other for the amusement of the aes- 
thetic Roman aristocracy. 

But there was one gladiator, Sparticus, “the noblest Spar- 
tan of them all,” who escaped and gathered about him a band 
of slaves, and for two years defied Rome, destroying legion 
after legion of her army. 

This gladiator General was finally killed and fifteen thous: 
and of his brave followers hanged on gibbets along the great 
Roman road, known as the Appian Way. The marvelous 
generalship of Sparticus stands second to none of the great 
soldiers of history, though he was but a slave and a rebel and 
therefore entitled to but the brief mention of seven lines in the 
“impartial” history of Rome by Pliny. 

Graft and corruption flourished in Rome—men openly 
bought their places in the Senate and other public assemblies. 
Opulence, debaucherv, sensualism ran riot among the wealthy 
—the two per cent who owned all the wealth of Rome 

Poverty and degradation reigned over the toiling masses. 
The men whose proudest boast had been that they were Ro- 
mans now hated the very name of Rome: and when the “bar- 
barians” swept down upon the great city little or no resistance 
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was Offered. Rome fell. She had none to defend her. Mon- 
opoly and greed htad destroyed the vitality of her workmen— 
sapped their very life blood. Let the vandals destroy; it was 
time it were done. 

A very important outburst of discontent on the part of 
Labor took place in England in 1381. In that year the peas- 
antry under the leadership of Wat Tyler rose in rebellion 
against the time honored traditions that mtade them part of 
the land and subject to the whims of the owner, whoever he 
might be. The black death had swept away a third of the 
population. A great scarcity of laborers was the result. This 
alarmed the landlords ‘and a law was passed making it a crime 
for the laborers to demand more wages than they were re- 
ceiving before the black death visited the country. Many 
thousands marched upon London, led by Tyler. 

The wily young king, a lad of sixteen, came out to meet 
the hordes of laborers and demanded of them what was their 
grievance. “We will,” said they, “that you make us free 
forever, our heirs and our lands, and that we be called no 
more bond or so reputed.” “It is granted,” said the young 
-scoundrel, and the credulous people, thinking their king was 
as good as his word, returned to their homes. In an alter- 
cation with one of the king’s supporters, Tyler had. been 
killed or most likely the workmen would not have been so 
easily turned away; at any rate young Richard, true to his 
murderous trade, fulfilled the promise of freedom to some- 
fifteen hundred of his subjects by gibbeting them. 

That uprising or strike, although an immediate failure, 
proved in the long run to be a great victory for the English 
working class. No ruler ever feels secure while the Damoclean 
sword of rebellion hangs over his head. It needed but an in- 
crease of numbers to make the peasant uprising a success, and 
even though it failed, it manifested clearly that there is a 
limit to endurance beyond which even a lowly toiler will not 
suffer himself to be driven. 

In 1838 these same English workers gave loud expres- 
sion to their discontent in what is known as the “Chartist 
agitation.” They demanded an extension of the franchise 
which was then denied them through a property qualification. 
Hard times, produced mainly through failure of the crops, 
had reduced the workers to dire distress. Privation and hun- 
ger stalked abroad; and the people foolishly thought if they 
only had the ballot they could vote themselves prosperity 
forthwith. The government, fearing for its own safety, sup- 
pressed the movement before it became popular, but later 
granted the franchise which every Englishman now discreetly 
uses, just like we Americans. 

The workers of England and America have learned by 
common experience that the glorious privilege of voting men 
into office, somehow does not increase the weight of their 
dinner pails, and they are beginning to look elsewhere for 
relief. 

Most workers vote, to be sure, but only as a matter of 
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habit, and not with the slightest hope of increasing their 
wages thereby. For that they look to their unions. Those 
exceptions who are prompting a working class political party 
will admit they have little or no faith in politics, and that 
‘they only carry on the agitation as a matter of propaganda 
for their economic beliefs. 

Intelligent. working men know thtat the politics of the 
country.is controlled by the men who control its stocks and 
bonds and possess the title deeds of its wealth. It is quite 
natural then that they should eschew politics and direct their 
efforts to the conquest of bread. 

The trade union is the medium through which the toilers 
are working to that end, and they are ever on the alert to 
forestall any attempt to divert their unions from the real 
and basic cause of their misery—economic wage slavery. 


Nor can there be any reconciliation between capital and 
labor. Labor produces all wealth; capital, controls it all. The 
very best that capital has ever been willing to do has been 
to give labor a bare existence while engaged in the pro- 
duction of the world’s wealth. To retain even this small por- 
tion of its product labor has had to keep up a continual war- 
fare, as I have hinted by the foregoing historical citations. 
The numerous panaceas of profit sharing and the like sug- 
gested by apologists for the wage system, will not help the 
case. f 


Wages are the result of a free contract between a hungry 
laborer and a turtle fed capitalist. The laborer must sign 
or starve. If he will not sign today he will surely sign to- 
morrow; the capitalist can wait. His larder is well stocked 
with the result of ill paid toil. The laborer knows this and 
every wage earner in the land is working under protest. 

The truth that what labor produces, by the laws of eternal 
justice belongs to labor is fast gaining ground, and no com: 
promise will be accepted by those who stand upon that 
platform. The interests of capital and labor are diametrically 
opposed. Capitalism is based upon the exploitation of labor, 
an exploitation that must cease. 

While the wage system exists exploitation will go on. 
Therefore labor does not agree with those who would patch 
up the present order of things. It is already too late for 
ameliorative methods. Nothing short of a complete change 
of the system of production and distribution will satisfy the 
new aspirations of the workers. 

For ages they have carried the burdens of the world on 
their shoulders, now they wish to lay down the load for a 
moment to redistribute the weight, giving those who carry ° 
none, their share, and lighten the strain upon those who are 
hetavy laden. The wage system will not permit of such an 
equality, therefore must give way before the pressure of the 
new social and economic order—co-operation. 

The claims of wage slavery—that servitude of economic 
necessity, is as galling as ever were the iron bands that 
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bound the human chattels of Rome or Virginia. Liberty was 
never so much sought after as it is to-day. 

A co-operation; a brotherhood, wherein the claims of love 
and fellowship will predominate, seems to be the method of 
the coming order. In such a fellowship, force will have no 
place. Any attempt to stem the tide of this changing order 
will only accelerate the movement. 


REALITY AND ILLUSION. 
By Swam1 CHICA, 


Sometimes two people fondly think that they belong— 
The one unto the other. But they don’t. 


They belong to the Father of All: 

They belong to that beautiful mystery 

The Cosmic scheme of things— 

With its numberless, contrary forces. 

And these same forces will gather them up— 
And make them 

To buffet each other. 


The buffeting does them good; but Alas!— 
For this they may not know, nor can they 
Understand. the long forgotten cause of 
Their pain. 

And each will look to each, with wondering, 
Troubled eyes—and heart will call-to heart 
Across the spaces that divide them. 

Their voices lift reproachfully, and cry aloud 
In sorrow, in anger, or complaint; 

And each will grope in darkness— 

To find the other’s soul. 


And all the while will,—Destiny 

The calm eyed mother of unfoldment— 

With firm but gentle guidance, 

Lead them onward. 

Forever She looks cown upon her children— 
Silent—benign—with her wise and kindly smile, 
For does not she know—always— 

That always All is well? 


TO-DAY IS BUT TO-MORROW. 
By G. CRANDALL PRICE. 


Short to-day and short to-morrow 
Is the only course we run: 

For to-day is but to-morrow 
By the changing of the sun. 


To-morrow is the future, 

‘ Which commences with to-day; 

Our cradle sees the rising sun, 
Death sees it fade away. 


No work in your to-morrow, 
And leave nothing undone; 

For to-day is but to-morrow 
In the short race we run. 
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Conducted by Grace Moore. 


There is an erroneous old notion that the woman who 
paints violets or writes for a magazine is somehow more fav- 
ored and more to be congratulated upon her work than the 
woman whose especial claim to regonition is in the excellence 
of her pies and cakes or in the deftness, accuracy and swiftness 
with which she can insert a new seat in a pair of pants. No- 
tice, friends, that I said “pant.,” not trousers. I like the 
word trousers much better, but my pen wrote “pants,” and for 
fun and the democracy of it, I think PIH leave it. 

The other day at Juncheon they were discussing with “The 
Girl in Blue,” her statement in her article, “Fifteen Minutes 
on a Freight Train,” that “the men sent ‘spit’ in the direction 
of the cuspidor,” and the Particular Person asked, “Why such 
an intensely realistic expression?’ “Because,” said Him- 
self, “the Girl in Blue was in a caboose. not in an observation 
car. On a freight train the men ‘spit? In a Pullman palace 
car they ‘expectorate.’” 

But to return to the subject suggested by the good mother 
of four robust boys and two dainty little girls, who, in doleful 
tones and with a dissatisfied look on her face, proclaims her 
inability to write, paint or play the piano. “I wish I could 
do the things that you can do,” she remarks to her sister com- 
rade of the brush and pen. “The rolling-pin and the dust-pan 
are all the weapons of power that fit themselves to my hand. 
I can make a loaf of bread or a johnny cake that will make you 
dream of flowers, wavside brooks and sunny, blue skies, even 
in dismal, murky old Chicago, but I can’t write an ‘ad’ for a 
room to rent without consulting the clerk in the Tribune 
office as to whether it is correct or not. Just imagine!” 

Neither can the editor of Round Table philosophy make 
a pie or bake a dish of macaroni without reference to the cook 
book. If “Mrs. Parloa” or her Spencer-Whitman disciple 
are no where about the place she despairs of even a plain but- 
ter sauce for the warmed-over pudding, and as for a loaf of 
Wread, she never made one in her life. Just fancy such a 
thing as a woman of supposedly ordinary intelligence ac- 
knowledging her ignorance of the proportion of salt to veast 
in a loaf of bread! Where is the essential difference in the 
(respective positions of the two women? And if it is true 
that we “cannot live without cooks,” it would seem that the 
intellectual and ethical superiority were unquestionably on the 
side of the skillful mixer of yeast and flour as against the 
dreamer of dreams and maker of epigrams, 
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Of course, there is going to be an end to cooking and the 
drudgery of ‘the kitchen some of these fine days when we 
have grown into the appreciation and practicability of fruits, 
nuts and such foods as grow only toward the sunlight. We 
are already enjoying and thriving on more natural and simple 
foods than “pork with apple sauce” and “loin of beef with 
browned gravy and potatoes.” We are craving less every day 
the artificially prepared dishes that were once a-necessity to 
us and finding more pleasure and refreshment in those foods 
which bring us closer to nature and inspire to gentler, nobler 
living. Organizations for the encouragement and simplify- 
ing of domestic service, are springing up like the proverbial 
mushroom in the night. Nowhere is evolutionary progress 
more pronounced or more beneficial in its effects than in the 
tendency toward household simplicity and more ethical do- 
mestic relationships. 

We are finding out to our surprise that the person (man 
or woman) who never scrubbed a floor or washed a window 
and who has in all probability a constitutional horror of a 
mop-rag, has missed one of the most healthful, hope-inspir- 
ing, spiritually uplifting occupations that there is. Some day 
when men and women have again become natural, and are 
not ashamed to live naturally, and when instead of regarding 
this or that vocation as more desirable or creditable than an- 
other. they recognize that there is no inequality in the use of 
any human powers possessed by the individual, except as 
those powers are depreciated or ineffectually applied, either 
by the individual possessing them or by the person or persons 
who are benefitted by their voluntary exercise. There is no 
curse pronounced upon labor or the laborer. The curse is 
upon the misinterpretation of labor’s purpose and the unequal 
division of its proceeds, and upon the greed of men which 
makes drudges and slaves that tyrants and task-masters may 
laugh and grow fat. 

The pale faced, heart starved woman whose beautiful 
bread and delicious pies and puddings and snowy white linen; 
are never complimented by those for whom she keeps faith- 
ful tab on the kitchen range and ironing board, has the tender 
est sympathy of the editor of the Round Table. She who is 
denied the inspiring responsiveness and loving gratitude of 
those she serves, has much to dishearten her. The hand that 
turns out of a hot oven with a cheery smile a well baked po- 
tato or foamy apple, or who makes clean and sweet the tiniest, 
humblest bedroom, is deserving of just as much applause as 
the manager of a world lyceum or the writer of preachments 
for a magazine. 


In the urgent solitudes 
Lies the spur to larger moods; 
In the friendship of the trees 
Dwell all sweet serenities. 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD, 
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Here is a likeness of our comrade of Olalla Washington, 
editor of the little magazine “Soundview,” and some verses 
sent us for our “Book of Life.” If you are not posted about 
the “Book of Life,” send a postal to the Round Table and we'll 
tell you all about it. 


GREETING FROM THE “GREENS.” 


By L E. Rader (The Boss Evergreen.) 


To pens this modest ditty (with a pencil), 
Inscribed to Honest Evergreens 

Within the Windy City. 

A jolly crowd they surely are, 

This Spencer-Whitman Center, 

A home for all that love the truth, 

The loyal slave, the brave dissenter, 


Then here’s to all this merry crew 

That mans the ship “To-Morrow,” 

On voyage great on mental sea 

As Columbus on the water; 

A quest for continent of Truth — 

Sail on, ye gallant few, 

Though doubts and fears adown the years — 
Behold! A Thought World New! 
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Many delightful lectures and discourses upon topics of vital interest 
have been given at the S.-W. Center since our last going to press. Miss 
Moore occupied the floor one Thursday evening, iving “Some Causes 
pane acca the best part of which was the interesting discussion that 
ollowe 

Capt. R. D. Parker, who has made a study of psychology to the extent 
of publishing a book entitled “Psychology of Ment. and Phys. Training,” 
talked on the following Thursday evening to an interested, enthusiastic 
gathering. 

The class conducted by Mrs, Forwerg in Parliamentary Law and the 
class in Health and Breath culture under the instruction of Mr. B. T. 
Calvert, are doing excellent work. Free classes for the study of the 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer and another for the study of the philosophy 
of Richard Wagner are soon to begin work. Mr. Sercombe will conduct 
the former, Mrs. De Shon the latter. A circle is also forming for the 
study of Walt Whitman’s poetry. 

Our Sunday evening lectures and discussions at Fraternity Hall, 70 
Adams St. are proving of great interest to an increasingly large number 
of friends and strangers alike. The Monday morning Chronicle, Tribune, 
Record-Herald and Inter-Ocean have given extended notices of these lec- 
tures and discussions on such subjects as “Human Interest in the Marriage 
of Others,” .“Lawson the Author-Hero of the Revolution,” the ‘“Psychol- 
ogy of Hate,” etc. Our friends temporarily in the city are cordially 
invited to attend and to make their presence known at any of our gath- 
erings at the down-town hall on Sunday evenings, or at the Thursday 
evening meetings at the Spencer-Whitman Center, 2238 Calumet Ave. The 
results of the work of the Center point unmistakably to the constructive- 
ness toward which we are inclining all our efforts. Liberal thought in a 
great city is to be found most anywhere, but it seems to be mostly of 
the destructive, unencouraging sort, giving no system of thought or actual 
basis for human progress, inspiration and happiness. Here at the S-W 
Headquarters the thought and aim is always toward constructiveness, for 
character culture, the education of the brain, hand and heart and the sim- 
plification, beautification and joy of life. We extend the glad hand of 
Fellowship to all. 


My Dear Grace: 
“To-Morrow” is becoming the “all-roundest” magazine on earth, 
Most cordially, 
L. E. Raper, Editor Soundview. 


Š The following appreciative “appreciation” is from the Kansas City 
tar: i 

“The March issue of ‘To-Morrow,’ ‘for people who think,’ has reached 
this office. The compliment is appreciated. The magazine offers “to ap- 
ply the eloquence of clear thinking to any of the problems of life.” Its 
editors announce that they have plenty of “impersonal philosophy” and 
that they are “unafraid.” So they produce as a frontispiece a photograph 
of a man leaning his head on his fist. Beneath the chin protrude the fly- 
ing ends of a cravat such as Jack London and other poets wear. The 
man is squinting badly and his forehead carries such a deep wrinkle as 
fo arouse curiosity as to whether a mule kicked him when he was a boy. 

This face the undaunted editors seek to analyize. They think that 
“love, power, fierceness, determination, brutality, all are there.” Then 
they conjure up the fierceness of a Tartan king” whatever that may be. 
As they proceed thy become more enthusiastic. 

It could be wished that the rules of the offic did not forbid the repro- 
duction of the gentleman’s portrait on the editorial page of the Star. 
There isn’t the slightest desire to do him an injustice and maybe he is all 
that “To-Morrow” says of him and more. But without any intention of 
detracting from the merits of the portrait’s subject, it might as well be 
confessed that to an unprejudiced observer he looks very like an ordinary 
man who had eaten a little too much pie and then sat for his picture in a 
light that was a trifle too strong for his eyes.” 

Syringa, Idaho. 


, 
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The Informal Brotherhood 


Conducted by Viola Richardson. 


My Dear Friend: 

You have asked me 
what my belief is as to 
the manner in which we 
should live, You say, “I 
am prone to think that 
the fewer ties the better 
for the individual.” 

I am not sure that I 
have any definite belief 
about the way in which 
we should live. Broadly 
speaking, we must be- 
lieve that the best way to 
live is that which brings 
to the individual the 
greatest breadth and hap- 
piness and at the same 
time ministers to other 

ewe _ Ss lives to increase their 
Viota RICHARDSON. breadth and happiness— 
or at least to in no wise 


interfere with their welfare. 

As a matter of fact, we live as we must—not as we would 
—and perhaps not as we should. The perfect life can only 
be lived by the perfect person in the midst of a perfect en- 
vironment—and we do not know what the “perfect live” 
will be. 

We can not even sit down in the silence and serenity of our 
room and plan out a course of action which we are able to 
follow, because no plan we can make is able to take into ac- 
count the various factors in the way of inheritance, environ- 
ment, etc., out of which action springs. Perhaps the best we 
can do is to seek to cultivate a certain attitude of mind—a 
faith in the eternal fitness of things, and the ability to take 
refuge from the “mistakes” of life by immersing ourselves 
in the “impersonal view point.” To talk about living, and to 
live, are two entirely different things. 

The little group of us here are trying to learn to live— 
trving to learn to live in such a way as to make life broader 
and better for us all. Many beautiful things have been 
brought out in our very weaknesses. which, as you can read- 
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ily imagine, are manifested much more when we try to live 
and work together than when we simply meet casually in 
our business and social relations. We come to realize how 
much of selfishness, how much of willingness, nay desire, for 
special privilege, how much of desire for domination are 
woven into our natures, put there by the system under which 
we and our fathers and our fathers’ fathers have lived. 

In a certain sense the attitude human beings take toward 
one another is one of guarding and defense (distrust) when 
it is not one of actual aggression. So habitual is this attitude 
that we are really unconscious of it. When an individual 
drops this attitude of being on guard, of fending, leaves down 
the barriers of defense, he appears to his fellows as one in- 
sane, and becomes a butt for all sorts of misunderstandings 
and invasion. 

Co-operation in the real sense and with any degree of com- 
pleteness is possible only between people who are on the 
same plane of consciousness and understanding. 

As to the matter of our binding ourselves by ties—I do 
not know how we can live under present economic and re- 
sultant social conditions without becoming subject to certain 
ties and their accompanying responsibilities and obligations. 
But I do believe that the tendency of humanity is towards 
freedom—that the truest adjustment can come only as the 
atoms that make up society move freely—and that as the 
soul grows in power and understanding and life and love it 
will become less and less subject to these ties which are 
woven around the ordinary human life; and only as it loses 
the sense of being tied to a few will it grow to feel its union 
with all. 

We as yet only half guess what real love, what real 
friendship and comradeship shall be. because economic con- 
ditions so press upon us that we cannot see and feel clearly 
in these matters. 

To sleep sweetly, to rise reasonably early and face the 
day unafraid, to work and laugh and play, to live and be 
willing that others shall live, to eat simple foods, and trust 
the rest to the “cosmic process of evolution,” and through 
it all to preserve a sense of humor—not take ourselves too 
seriously—this is as near as I can come to saying what my 
belief is as to the manner in which we shall live. 


een 


Dear Publishers of “To-Morrow”: 


A short time ago we received a sample copy of “To-Morrow,” for 
which we thank you much. Its grooves fit.and run smoothly in the grooves 
of our own ideas, we think, and that means progression, ever reaching 
for something higher and better. We look upon life as one endless cease- 
less term in the beautiful school of experience, and Truth filled with 
fragrance sweet, though gathered from mud beneath our feet. And we 
look forward to hours of pleasure spent in reading “To-Morrow.” 

B. B. STEWART. 
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WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


Below we give some extreme extracts from a letter from a “To- Mor- 
row” girl seventy years young. It is good to come in touch with young 
„men and women who are thinking, because it is to them that we must 
look for that fluidity that enables the individual to break away from the 
“established” in creeds, etc, and be able to take up the thought that 
makes for fuller life, for progress; but there is a peculiar gratification im 
finding those whom we ordinarily call old still preserving the spirit of 
youth and progress, still reaching out unafraid, for more knowledge and 
tullcr truth. We do not need to grow old—we ought to keep growing all 
the years of our lives—we never can hope to be much more than children 
im this short earth existence, any way, and what’s the use of our getting 
the idea that because we have lived a certain number of years we have 
not the right a power to keep on growing. Let’s just remember thar 
life is a great big school and we all are just children learning our lessons, 
and the affairs of life are only children’s games. Let’s be eo k 


Editor “To-Morrow”: ; 
I have been reading “To-Morrow” for the past three months. I con- 
sider it the best reform editorial magazine ever published for thoughtful 


people. Yours, 
W. H. Convey. 
Edwardsburg, Mich. 


My Esteemed Friends: 

I herewith hand you my name for membership because of the “desire 
within” for an expansion in all the term implies. “To-Morrow” I read 
with interest. It is the right magazine, at the right time, cdited by right 
thinking people. My best wishes for greater success every issue. Kindly 
yours, C. M. CORBIN. 

Kearney, Neb. 


Dear Sir: 

Enclosed find one dollar for “To-Morrow” for the coming year. I 
have to be discriminating in the literature I take, but I want “To-Morrow” 
and no premium, 

I like “To-Morrow” inspite of its inaartistic cover and minor things, 
because it has plenty of head and courage. I like it, in other words, be- 
cause its strength is where it is needed most, and its weaknesses it will 
outgrow. Very fraternally, Frank C. Leavitt. 

Boston, Mass. 


I like your publication. It has vigor and an originality especially im- 
pressing and pleasing. 
N. D. Tuompson, Editor Journal of Agriculture, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“To-Morrow” for March is out. It is a magazine for people who 
think and contains much to think about. 
Tue Trisune, Oakland, Calif. 


Editors ‘'To-Morrow”: . 

I have read Mr. Hannigan’s very able and strong article in the March 
“To-Morrow,’ and agree in toto with contents, as also with editorial com- 
ments thereon. 

F. CAmMBENSY, Chicago. 
From the BurFraco News: 

In the “To-Morrow” magazine for March the editor’s comments “On 
Sobriety,” and the tendency of the epoch to becomt money drunk as mani- 
fested in every phase of modern life, are, ar original and thought pro- 
voking utterances. 


From the Rerusiican, Lansing, Mich.: 
“To-Morrow” for March has an excellent portrait of William Morris 
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on the front cover; in fact, is more profuse with illustrations throughout 
than any previous number of this much-alive publication. 


From the Muwauxes Free Press: 
“To-Morrow” Magazine for March has an article by J. E. Trumbull 
on “Sugar Beets and Beet Sugar,” accompanied by several illustrations, 


which is a practical and timely account of this growing and interesting 
field of production. 


In the February “To-Morrow” Herman Kuehn writes pleasantly of the 
doctrine that no one haas rights, which isn’t so startling as it sounds; 
for what he seems to imply is thaat while a right to life or liberty does not 
exist, neither does a right tto take away life or liberty. Thus by denying 
all rights, an ideal condition of life would result. Other contributors are 
Dr. Allen A. Wesley, with an excellent paper on the “Niagara Movement” 
among Negoes; and J. J. McManaman writes with genuine common sense 
of the “bad boy” problem. 

Tue Pustic, (Chicago.) 
Dear Friends: 

Enclosed find order for renewal of my subscription to ‘“To:Morrow.” 
I am vitally interestea im your line of thought and 2m glaad that some one 
is fearless enough to express such truths without fear or favor. I would 
that the magazine might reach more people, tickle more gray matter, 
awaken those who just think they think. My copies are in circulation 
until worn out and now I have a few who ask for a turn at it as soon as 
possible. Wishing you every success, 

Very sincerely, 
Lucy Ropsexts Case (Seattle, Wash.) 


Editor “To-Morrow,” 
Dear Liberal Worker: 
I am so glad to see a number of your little magazine, and “gladder” 
still to see how refreshingly liberal it is! May it have a million or so 
tomorrows in which to open the eyes of the “great unwashed” to multi- 
tudes of glaring wrongs upheld by organized credulity and greed. * * 
Wishing you success, 
I am very truly, 
Fiora W. Fox (Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Dear Friend: 
Glad to note the many encouraging signs of success at the ranch, and 
the continued improvement of ‘‘To-Morrow.” It is certainly forging to 
the front as “the most vital publication of the day.” 
Yours truly, 
Davin G. ENGLER (St. Louis, Mo.) 


My Dear Mr. Sercombe: 

I have your note remarking the similarities hetween my little com- 
ment on Sara Bernhardt and your own analysis of the face of Stephen 
Reynolds. To be quite frank with you, I am not much of a believer in one 
man readin the thoughts of soul secrets of another. As for woman, I 
doubt very much if God Almighty himself can understand or interpret her. 
To my thinking, all such things as my little analysis | of the divine Sara, 
are nothing more than a reading into the object of one’s own thoughts and 
feelings, jbo amilt 
T like the little “Epic of the Granite Column” very much. 

Very truly yours, 
Wrauiam Marion REEDY, 
Editor “The Mirror.” 


From a letter received fron: a friend in Salt Lake who does not sub- 
scribe to the contents of J. P. Meakin’s article in December “lo-Morrow” 
on “The Customs and Beliefs of Mormondom and the Present Status of 
Poligamy.” 


“To live among the Mormons and see the twelve wring moncy into 
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their own pockets from the poor and ignorant. To see the old wife at 
seventy out washing and scrubbing to help support the young one and 
her five babies because she is made to believe if her husband didn’t marry 
the young one she would be eternally damned. ‘To see an old man, almost 
eighty, an apostle, put away his third wife and take a young girl of seven- 
teen, to renew his physical lust. To see an old wife beg for the broken 
food at the door of the new one who drove in her carriage, afraid to 
rebel for fear the church would do her physical harm here and carry the 
condemnation beyond the grave. ‘To live among such scenes as these rubs 
the gilt off Mormonism and shows its dross. You ought to be careful to 
get the real truth of the matter you publish, and Mr. Meakin didn’t give 
it to you.” 


Editor “To-Morrow”: 
My Dear Sir :—Although more than forty publications come to my 
- table regularly, I yield to the temptation to subscribe for your very ex- 
celleut little magazine. * * 
Fraternally and Cordially, 
C. CooPer. 


My Dear Mr. Sercombe: 

* * «© * What strikes me with admiration is the splendid quality 
of your magazine throughout. It is A No. 1 in looks and matter—you are 
to be congratulated. I shall miss my guess mightily if you do not achieve 
a wide flung success. I sincerely wish it for, you at any rate. 

Your friend, 
ALFRED Henry LEWIS, 
Editor “Human Life.” 


Books and Magazines. 


We are in receipt of a little neatly bound book called “A Word Fitly 
Spoken,” by Sarah E. Drake. (Publishers, The Hollenbeck Press, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Price, 1.00.) The purpose of the book, as stated by the 
author, is “to help others to understand themselves and also understand 
the ones next to them, bringing harmony out of confusion, light out of 
darkness, distinguishing good from evil and wiping out sin.” Among the 
subjects treated are “Daytime of Humanity,” “Discontent,” “Life More 
Abundantly,” “My Prayer,” etc. 


A charming and unique little booklet has come to us from Aumond 
David, Los Angeles, Calif, presenting by a series of photographs and 
printed directions, exercises "for the physical development of childern, 


ain Interlude,’ by Catharine Josephine Barton (Hudson Press, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.) is a charming little booklet containing fcur essays as fol- 
lows: “Ma Rose La France,’ “Is Divorce a Mistake,’ “L’Expression de 
L'Amour Infini, “La Cinquieme Beatitude,” in which lessons of life are 
very beautifully given. 


The Scientific Skeleton (Samuel Blodgett, Grafton, N. Dak. Author 
and Publisher) recently received, states in the Preface its, purpose as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Make science and a future life harmonious, or we may as well 
give up the idea of continued existence. The aim of this little book is 
no less than to revolutionize scientific thought concerning the cosmos.” 


Two very strong pamphlets on Postal Censorship have come to our 
table,—Our Advancing Postal Censorship, by Louis F. Post, Editor of 
The Public, and Administrative Process of the Postal Department,” (A 
Letter to the President) by Thaddeus Burr Wakeman. This may be ob- 
tained from E. B. Foote, Jr., 120 Lexington. Ave., New York City. Every 
person who is capable of thinking and of using his powers in constructive 
and progressive work should have these little pamphlets. 
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What Should I Do that I Would be What the Almighty Designed, 
and A Knowledge of the Sclf the Key to Power, by C. E. Patterson, M.D., 
D.S., Grand Rapids, Mich., indicate by their titles the character of their 
contents. Their purpose is to aid people to reach spiritual and physical 
health. 


Our friend, J. Adelard Rene, sends us a copy of Priest and Man (The 
Editor Publishing Co., 150 Nassau St, New York) and lovingly inscribes 
it to our “Freak” collection. We have only had time to sketch it very 
hurriedly, but it looks interesting. 


Constructive Democracy with sub-title of “The Economics of a Square 
Deal,” by William E..Smythe, is one of the books of our times. It is 
written in the right impersonal spirit, from the standpoint of a scientific 
observer of the evolution of human society, and ought to be in the hands 
of every thoughtful person. Macmillan Co., New York. 


New World Lyrics and Ballads, a volume of beautiful verses, has 
come to us from Morang & Co., Toronto, Canada. 


More pertinent editorial matter on more timely subjects coyld not be 
found than those published in March issue of Review of Reviews. The 
question of “Army Desertions” is ably and forcefully discussed by Capt. 
Anderson. “Railroad Freight Rates,” the “Philipino Labor Supply,” and 
“The Houses of Children in Paris’ are some further interesting and 
well presented subjects. (13 Astor P1, N. Y.) 


McClure's for March contains more of Clara Morris’ interesting stage 
talk, Idaa M. Tarbell's “Commercial Machiavellianism” and Carl Schurz’ 
“Reminiscences of a Long Life.” A remarkably fire illustrative picture in 
color forms the frontispiece, the subject being a horschack riding scene 
in Stewart Edward White's story of “Arizona Nights.” (4th Av. and 23rd 
St., N. Y.) 


Medical Talk for the Home (March) hesides its colored cover of ar- 
tistic design, and on first page a splendid picture of its good-looking 
editor, Dr. C. S. Carr, is a much more attractive magazine than would be 
supposed from its name. It discusses in quite an independent, practical 
manner such first hand topics as “Vigorous Health for Women,” “Sexual 
Life of the Boy,” “Dry Diet Treatment.” the latter being a clever and 
amusing bit of satire by Elmer Ellsworth Carey, Asst. Ed’r. “Suggestion.” 
(Columbus, O.) 


It is impossible to appropriately review the Mar Arena within the 
short space at our command. It is redolent with brilliant articles on the 
timeliest and most absorbing subjects. “Economy,” by Stuyvesant Fish,” 
“The March of Direct Legislation.” by Eltweed Pomeroy, A. M. “The 
Menace of Plutocracy” by David Graham Phillips, preceded by an appre- 
ciation of Mr. Phillips by B. O. Flower, are probably the most noticeable 
articles. (Albert Brandt, Publisher, Boston.) 


For scientists and students of economics from the view-point of the 
higher physical development of our country, the Technical World Maga- 
sine is unexcelled. In April edition “Niagara Falls Already Ruined,” 
by Alton E. Adams, is of peculiar interest. (3325 Armour Ave., Chicago.) 


Wilshire’s for March publishes a letter and a fine portrait of Maxim 
Gorky. “Derby Neck Under Jack London’s Yoke,” and unusual article 
anent “Alice and Nick,” showing “Nick's” undemocratic connection with 
Boss Cox and his use of political corruptionists to make a place for him- 
self in the political, commercial and social world. A strong number is this 
of Wilshire’s. (Gaylord Wilshire, N. Y.) 


Lucifer, March 1, is of unusual interest becaause of a letter from Moses 
Harmon, written on the way to the Joliet penitentiary, where he is to 
esrve one year for having offended the postaal censorship. No one read- 
ing Mr. Harmon’s letter could fail to be touched by the gentle, loving 
admonitions to his friends and comrades in which he urges them to write 
to him, but to refrain from critical or unkind references to his perse- 
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cutors. The spirit of forgiveness, tolerance of pesonal wrongs and of 
great courage, are plainly shown in this “Greeting and Farewell.” (S00 
Fulton St., Chicago.) 


Talent (March) is a fine number An appreciation of Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar and another of the Fisk Jubilee Singers are among the good things. 
One gets an excellent review of the modern stage and of platform doings 
of all sorts by reading the articles and especially the advertisements in this 
lyceum publication. (1224 Land Title Building, Phila.) 


-Madam (March.) Official organ of Nat. Council of Women of U. S. and 
“for women who think,” has an attractive list of articles, timely in their 
suggestiveness and interestingly illustrated. There is an up to date needle- 
work and dress makin dep’t from which we gather that the Madam visits 
women who both think and make shirt waists and baby socks. (Indianap- 
olis.) 


Good Housekeeping is as good for housekeepers as To-Morrow is for 
people who think.” Like To-Morrow it goes right after its subjects 
and its subjects are those of vital and peculiar interest to its readers, the 
March number giving “First Aids to Brides” for which coming benedicts 
should needs be thankful. (N. Y., Chicago and Springfield, Mass.) 


Another excellent monthly for housekeepers, published by Clark Pub- 
lishing Co.. Boston., is Everyday Housekeeping. The March issue has 
a good article on the life of Chopin, something about the “Cost of Euro- 
pean Travel,” and a beautifully illustrated appreciation of “Gail Hamilton.” 
Plenty of good domestic material is interwoven. 


- Now, a Journal of Affirmation, by Henry Harrison Brown, 105 Steiner 
St., San Francisco, is here and is a superior “New Thought” publication. 
A fine poem on “Love’s Recompense” by the editor, is among the attrac- 
tions. 

-The Square Deal, a tastily constructed booklet by Laurie J. Quimby, 
Omaha, Neb., (1521 Leavenworth St.) gave us a pleasant surprise the 
other day. This first number (Jan. and Feb.) seems to indicate a determi- 
nation to work for a “better Omaha,” and to uphold high standards of cit- 
izenship. “Laurie” is all right and to him and his associate we extend best 
wishes. 


LColliers (N. Y.) for March is distinctively timely. “Panama Without 
Prejudice” is continued, accompanied by illustrations and diagrams; “The 
Promised Insurance Revolution,” by the first mayor of Pittsburg, “Pure 
Food Through the Senate” are the best contributions. 


The Mirror (N. W. Cor. roth and Pine Sts., St. Louis) of March 1 
contains characteristic, strong meat, the result of Wm. Marion Reedy’s 
literary (and human!) evolution. His remarks upon the impressionistic 
characature of “Sara” on first page, remind us of “The Face,” by Him- 
self, in March To-Morrow—because it is so different. 


Many other good publications come to our desk and deserve more than 
passing mention, but for want of space we can only gratefully acknowledge 
them. Among them are: Current Literature, Vegetarian Magazine, Wat- 
son's Magazine, Literary Digest, The Dial, the Magazine of Mysteries, 
Humanitarian Revicw, National Magazine, The Broad Ax, International 
Socialist Review, Ingersoll Memorial Beacon, Soundview, Thought, Pha- 
lanx, The Rocky Mt. Magazine. Suggestion, Philistine, Physical Culture, 
Dogdom, Our Monthly, The Business Philosopher, Scientific American, 
Ad Sense, The Balance, Judicious Advertising, Nautilus, 


A FARM FOR YOU 


ONE COPY MAY PAY FOR IT 


The Eastern tenant (and you who read may be one) rents his farm, 
and, by getting up early and working late, succeeds at the end of the 
year in having made a fair living, with the bulk of the farm products 
belonging to the landlord.. He can keep this up, year after year, and, at 
the end of any term of years, he is about where he started, with this 
difference—both he and the farm have perceptibly run down. The longer 
he keeps at it, the poorer he is, There's n better way.. There's noth- 
ing new or strange about it. Thousands have tried it and “won out.” 
Why not you? Let us tell you how. 

There are ways and ways—one of them is to sell out, gather up all 
the money you can, and go West and homestead. This can be done, but 
there is this fact to remember: Nearly all the best places are taken. 
One can find any amount of raw land remote from railroads, schools, 
and churches, out of the world and awny back, where, in the course of 
time, civilization may penetrate. But there’s n better yaw than all that. 
It is to buy a farm in the Southwest, along the Santa Fe, and start in 
with all the advantages you left behind, and more. 

You can buy that sort of a place at from $10 an acre to many times 
that amount, The difference in price depends on nearness to towns, 
railroads, the state of cultivation, and all that sort of thing.. But a 
better farm, so far as fertility of the soil and productiveness are con- 
cerned, may be had for $10 an acre,.than you could get anywhere back 
East fer $50 an nacre. 

Here’s a further fact: It may seem remarkable, but it is a fact, 
that the first crop will often pay for the Innd. It has occurred in thous- 
ands of instances, and will occur again. 

Where is all this to be done? That’s where we come in, willing 
and ready to help you. You ought to have detailed information, and 
we will send it to you for the asking. Down in Southern and South- 
western Kansas a $10-an-acre farm is waiting for you, and it is prob- 
ably better than the one you leave behind, owned by the landlord. 

It is not for us to discriminate between sections, but this is un- 
doubtedly true of Southwestern Kansas. Over the line in Oklahoma 
and Texas the same thing can be done, with the = stock-ralsing idea 
more prominent. Down in the Pecos Vallev, in New Mexico, it is an ir- 
rigation proposition—and people are going there by the carloads. While 
land is high priced there, you don’t need much of it. You couldn’t farm 
a hundred acres, not if somebody gave it to you. Forty acres would 
be plenty. In Southwest Kansas, with n good team. you can farm 160 
acres, but in an irrigation country you can not do this. Everything 
is intensive and concentrated where water is required. In Arizona the 
conditions are much the same, and so all along the Santa Fe until you 
come to Californian, where everything is different. 

Now, if you will fill In coupon below, we'll send you pamphlets 
that tell a complete story of this wonderful country. 


C L. SEAGRAVES, Gen’) Colonization Agent, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
CHICAGO. 


Mail me pamphlet about....... 


Street or R, F, D. 
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Expert Advice and Counsel 
On Vital Subjects FREE For one reply only. 


As a result of wide range of experience and a profound cosmic insight acquired by 
purely scientific means, we agree to give you correct answers to any of the following prob- 


Vis.—Business, Travels, Contracts, Leases, Loans, 


Habits, Excesses, Love, Friendship, Marriage, Divorce, Discipline, Quarrels, Education, 


lems with which you are confronted: 
Philosophy, 


Dress, Dict, Physical Culture, etc 


ommerce, 


Economics, C 


‘olitics, 


P 


Religion 


lem that vexes you, 
Address COSMOS, 


To-Morrow MAGAzine and receive your 
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Our answers will not always please you but they will be TRUE. 


“To-Morrow” 


HOW 
? 


Magazine, 


Mention 


» Google 


Digit 


Hand Made Furniture 


We make to order _ (==! 
Chairs, Tables, i HN 
Desks, Book-shelves, W 
Screens, Stools, Foot- 
j rests, Side-boards, 2 
a a. Box-couches, 
Spring-couches, etc, 

SPENCER-WHITMAN CENTER 


G. E. SHORT, Shop Supt. 
2238 CALUMET AVE. - - CHICAGO 


Post Stamps Will Do. 
Booklets for sale 


Cause and Cure (With Portrait), By Parker H, Sercombe. 
Price 5c each, $3.50 per’ 100. 

The Every Day Tyrannies (With Portrait), By Parker H. Sercombe. 
Price 5c each, $3.50 per 100. 

The Correct Way to Spend a Million With Portrait), By P. H. Sercombe. 
Price roc each, $6.00 per 100. 

The Unconscious Need (With Portrait), By Grace Moore. 
Price 5c each, $3.50 per 100. 

Co- operation (With Portrait), By Viola Richardson. 
Price 5c each, $3.50 per 100. 


To-Morrow Pub. Co. 


2238 Calumet Avenue bal ba ad Chicago 


Country Time and Tide 


Is a quarterly book of visions. 


I, HtstorIcAL; movements and prophecies of brotherhood and the 
complete man and woman, such as the golden age, primitive collectivism, 
economic communism, the work of the religious orders, the great pro- 
phets and poets, etc. 

II. Now; movements of freedom, unity, health, joy and perfection 
in labor and life, such as the arts and crafts, intensive agriculture, neigh- 
borhood co-operation, etc. 


Where there is no open vision the people perish. 


Laners: | Applied by readers: ‘‘Your lovely venture,’’ ‘‘a magazine with a purpose ant not for 
the sake of publication,’’ ‘*every number makes me want to come to New Clairvaux'’ (and yet to 
come). ‘I keep two files, one for home use and one for circulation,’’ ‘‘every nerve in me thrills 
with joy at what you are doing,’' ‘tyour work is needed in our country’’ (Australia). ‘There is 
much need of this sort of thing in our little town,’’ '‘how you have the faculty of stirring us up to 
see your vision,’’ ‘‘so practical,’’ ‘you make it so we can afford to work and wait. I am a Social- 
ist,’’ ‘‘your combination of co-operation and individualism is al) right,’’ '‘charming in make up 
and matter,’* 

We also have a lot of violently uncomplimentary labels not fit to print, 


Published by the Brotherhood of the Daily Life, who give 50 cents 
as annual members or TEN DOLLARS as life members of the 8he Country 
Time and Tide Association, Regular price a dollar for a single year. 
Sample copies 10 cents. 


New Clairvaux 


Edward P. Pressey  “‘Piantation” Montague, Mass. 


RESTORES EYESIGHT 


SPECTACLES CAN BE ABANDONED 


“ A CTINA”’ a wonderful discovery that cures afflic- 
tions of the Eye without cutting or drugging. 


There is no need for cutting, drugging or probing the eye for the 

cure of most forms of disease, as a new system of treating afflictio: 5 

of the eye has been discovered whereby all tortuous methods are 

eliminated. » There is no risk or experimenting, as hundreds of peo- 

ple have been cured of failing eyesight, cataracts, granulated lids 

and other afflictions of the eve through this grand discovery, when eminent oculists, they 


state, termed the case incurable. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY 


General Alexander Hamilton, Tarryto wn-ou-the- Mr. A. L. Howe, Tully, N. Y., writes: Ac- 
Hudson, N. Y., highly recommends ‘'Actina.’’ tina’’ has removed cataracts from both my eyes. 
Louis Meyer, 93 Herman Street, Rochester, N. I can read well without my glasses; am sixty-five 
Y., writes ‘‘Actina’’ has affected a wonderfal years old. 
cure in my wife's case, curing her of a severe eye Robert Baker, Ocean Park, (al. ,writea: I should 
tronbla, and Iwould not be without It. have been blind had I not used ‘Actina.'’ 


Hundreds of other testimonials will be sent on application. ‘'Actina’’ is purely a home treatment 
and self-administered by the patient and is sent ov trial, postpaid. If you will send your name and 
address, you will reccive, absolutely free, a valuable book, Prof: Wilson's Treatise on Disease. 


WRITE TO-DAY, ADDRESS 


NEW YORK AND LONDON ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION 


DEPT. 218 B, 929 WALNUT ST., KANSAS CITY, ro, 


STOP THAT PAIN 


The Lambert Snyder 
Health Vibrator 


(9,000 to 15,000 vibrations the minute) 
The Most Beneficent Invention of the Age. 


There is only one discase—CONGESTION. 

There is only one eure—CIRCULATION, 

Instant relief from RHEUMATISM, DEAFNESS, 
Ispicestion, POOR CIRCULATION, Or any PAINS 
or ACHES. 

In cases of PARALYSIS, Locomotor ATAXIA, 
LUMBAGO, Weak Eyes, HAYFEVER, OBESITY, 
Insomnia, Loss or Voicr, NEURASTHENIA) 
Brain Fao, Nervovs Deniurry. VERTIGO, 
HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, and TORPID Liver, 
our Vibrator does marvelous work—and is a 
good exerciser, 

Don't Wart, Don't Surrer. Gera VIB- 
RATOR and GET RELIEF. 

The Lambert Snyder Health Vibrator is the 
only hand vibrator In the world that gives 
direct true vibration. 

We are receiving daily unsolicited testimon- 
ials from all parts of the country. 

You can use it yourself, and it ls always 
ready and will last for years. Used and en- 
dorsed by yhysicians everywhere. 


NO DRUGS. NO PLASTERS. NO ELECTRICITY. 


GIVE YOUR STOMACH A VACATION 
FROM DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 


For a limited time we will sell our $5.00 
Vibrator at $2 00, prepaid to any part of the 
United States on receipt of $2.35. 


A few of the many reasons why you should 
use our Vibrator: 


(1) In cases of indigestion, our Vibrator 
forces the food to digest, thereby stopping the 
food from fermenting and forming gas. 

(2) Urie acid centralizing at one point 
causes rheumatism. Vibration scatters the 
urie acid and by increasing the circulation, 
drives it out througn the pores. 

(3) Ifyou are deaf, the Vibrator will stim- 
Qlate the outer and inner mechanism of the 
èar and cure in many cases. 

(4) If you have poor circulation, the Vib- 
rator will increase your circulation and make 
you feel a warm glow all over your body. 

(6) No matter what pains and aches you 
have that are caused by congestion (and near- 
ly all are caused by congestion), the Vibrator 
will enre them. 


Send for our Free Booklet that 
will tell you the How and Why. 


LAMBERT SNYDER CO. 
Dept. 37 A, 10 W. 22nd St., N. Y. 


Google 


LET US SEND YOU 


E Lie 


A MAGAZIN 


nO f(s 


HUMAN LIFE is absolutely original. There 
is no other magazine dealing with people ex- 
clusively. It is filled from cover to cover with 
truo stories and: pictures of true people and will 
keep the entire family fully posted as to the ac- 
tions and doings of all the prominent people of 
the entire world, It bas the greatest writer in 
this country of vigorous, virile, pungent, force- 
ful, piquant English as its editor-in-chief. 


ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 


The caustic contri- 
butor to the Saturday 
Evening Post, Cosmo- 
politan, Success and 
half a hundred other 
representative riod- 
icals; the author of 
"The President,” 
‘*The Boss’','' Wolfe- 
ville,’ Peggy O'- 
Neil,’’ and other 
books of story and ad- 
venture, every “one 
scintillating with 
strenuous life, Mr. 
Lewis’ fingers are upon 
the public pulse; he 
knows what the public 
wants, and he gives 
them running-over moasure: his knowledge of 
men and things is as wide as the wide, wide world, 
HUMAN LIFE is up-to-date iy its fresh, original 
matter from the best authors and best artists, and 
filled to overflowing with human interest. 


Read This Liberal Offer 


Fill in this Coupon To-day—— 


HUMAN LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Binford St., Boston, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN ;—Enclosed please find five two- 
cent stamps, ten cents, for which kindly send 
HUMAN LIFE for three months, com- 
mencing with the H. H. Rogers April num- 
ber. We will also send the Rockefeller and 
Lawson numbers extra to all who order at 
once, 4 


Name 


P. 0. Box or Street__ 


Town or City State 


ee ee 


Ladies To do piece work at their 


homes. We furnish all 
material and pay from $7 to $12 weekly. 
Experience unnecessary. Send stamped 
envelope to Royal Co, Desk T M., 
34 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


5) BULBS 


Will grow in the 
house or out of 
doors. Hyacintha, 
Tulips, Gladiolus, 
Crocus, Fuchsias, 
Oxalis, Tuberoses, 
Begonia, Jonquila, 
Daffodils, Chinese 
Lily, Dewey Lily 

of 


Gloxinia, Lilies 

the Valley—all postpaid, 25c. in stamps | 
or coin. Asa premium with these Baits we will send 
FREE a big collection of flower seeds—over 209 kimis, 


| HILLSIDE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Zp Sp "is LAW sie 
Bs 
uP oh = 


f The Home Law School Series 
Now complete, prepares 
> ambitious students for 
the Bar, any state; covers 
TheoryaPracticeauthor- 
itatively, simply. Marks 
anecpoch, Firstfew setsat 

- => SPROIALPRICE. Write 
SA FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
. 242 7 AMNON ST CHICAGO 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE MARKS 
DESIGNS 


COPYRIGHTS &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any qcienting ournal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $L Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,36+8roecwes. New York 


ranch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D.C. 


Superfluous Hair 


Instantly and permanent 
ly removed by VELVINE 
(nature's own remedy), 
leavin the skin t 
smooth as velvet. No 
matter if you have super- 
flaous hair on the face 
neck or arms, try this 
wonderful remedy. Con- 
tains no lime or anything 
injurious. #1, RE 

ARD IF VELVINE 
FAILS IN ANY CASE 
Price for large package, 
$1. Samre, 25 cents 
large enough for mild es- 
ses. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 


PUBLICATION PRINTERS 


114 Sherman Street 


Tel. Harrison 4540 Chicago 
Printers of this Magazine 


ELGIN or WALTHAM $6.7 


Befare you buy a wateh cut this out and send te ua. vh Per 
name and sddrese and we will send you by express frente 
sation s Gold Filled Genuine Etats or WALTHAD 
COD. $6.75. Stem wind and shen mi MT 
led, expansion balapes, patent bair: „Sià 
lo s beautifully engraved double hunting. 
filled ease. These watches are well known a+ te) 

SA (ime keepers In the world This case and moras 
POSITIVELY GUARANTEED for & TEARS 
Wi h long gold plated chain for ladies er erat OD 
for cents. Greatest bargain ever efiered. Eeunie 
them at your express office before you parses Ù 
you consider tt equal to any 35.00 pold Stied weet 
pay the express agent 86 7) and express charge: sai Ger 
are yours. Mention If you want Gents or Ladies eee. MHT 
Is pent with order we send wateb by registered mall. Safe delivery gusset 
M. ©. FARRER, Bit, 225 Dearbors Si., Chicaga, J 


= 


WANTED---$50,000 


To Equip 100 Benches of Applied Righteousness in 
the Straight Edge Industries. 


Seven years of careful experimenting have demonstrated (1) 
that men and women who need work can be organized into useful, 
self-supporting, co-operative industries, at far less expense than is 
required to support them in idleness; and (2) that the capital nec- 
essary to make new places for them in the industrial world can 

_ be paid back with interest by means of a very moderate tax upon 
their earnings. Write for full information concerning the Straight 
Edge Industrial Settlement, 1 Abingdon Square, New York. 


Digitized b Google 


THINKERS 


Will Be Interested in 


ed 


UNITY 


The Official Organ of the 
Congress of Religion 


——e 


The Senior Editor, JENKIN LLOYD 
JONES, is an Author, Preacher, 
Lecturer and Writer of command- 
ing genius and very wide reputa- 
tion. Among the contributors are 
leading men from all denominations 
who believe in “The Larger Fellow- 
ship” of all high souls. Subserip- 
tion price $2.00 a year. Ten weeks 
on trial for ten stamps. Sample 
copy free, Address 


Manager Unity, 
Lincoln Center, Chicago. 


Business Conditions 


are the absorbing topic today. But 
there is 


Only One Magazine in This Country 


devoted to the subject, without 
technicalities, stupidities, or com- 
monplace matter. Send for a copy of 


The Market Place 


as a Magazine of Business Study 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


Through the courtesy of a few 
manufacturers we are enabled to 
offer a few choice premiums. For 
One Dollar and one subscription we 
will send you a John Holland Gold 
Fountain Pen. Other items on our 
list are telephone book brackets, 
the Locke Adder, the Brown Copy- 
holder, The Indeliba Mfg. Co.’s 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Just what 
you need for the office, but send at 
once before they are all taken. 


he Market Place Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


=] 


HUMANITARIAN 
REVIEW 


A Monthly Liberal, 
Rationalistic and 
Ethical Culture 
Magazine 
sz ot 


Single Copy, 10c.; One Year, $t: 
Three Months Trial, 25c. 
Humanitarian Review and 
**To-Morrow for 31. 


st st 


SINGLETON W. DAVIS, 
Editor and Publisher, 
852 EAST LEE STREET 
Los Angeles, California 


Google 


Material for Essays, 
Debates, Etc. 


Furnished to order on short 
notice 


xJ k 


The International Press Clipping Bureau, 
the largest Press Clipping Bureau in the 
world, will send you everything printed in 
every newspaper, magazine or trade jour- 
nal in the country,on any subject you may 
select, such as would furnish you all the 
latest facts and arguments necessary for 
your Debate, Essay or Orat’on, | 

This Bureau reads and clips 55,000 
newspapers and periodicals each month 
and can furnish on short notice, collections 
of clippings on any topic. 


COMPLETE ESSAYS WRITTEN TO 
ORDER FOR $5.00. 
Prices for clippings and Booklet free. 


KIX 


International Press Clipping 
Bureau 


129 Boyce Bldg., © o% Chicago, Ill, U. S. A, 


Perfect Health 


I had it. 
I lost it: 
I regained it. 


Do You Want It? 
Better than Gold a Thousandfold. 
No Are you get- 
Drugs ' ation ting old? 
: i A Are you going 
No E 
Apparatus! TO is life not 


No 
Trouble! renee? 


Do You Wish All This Changed. 


I can do it at a nominal cost 
by my mail course of 12 lessons 
which cover the Five Divisions 
of the Law of Life. 

“Tam convinced that its power to heal has 
no limit’'—Dr. Jos. F. Land, M, D , N. Y. 
Send -me your address on a postal 
and I will tell you all about it. 

Don't write unless vou are in 
earnest. Ask about me of Hon. 
C. F. Thayer, Mayor, Norwich, 
Conn.; F. S. Jerome, Pres. First 
National Bank, Norwich, Conn. 
CHARLES COURTNEY HASKELL, 
Dept. E, Norwich, Conn., U.S. A. 


worth ‘living? 
What's ihe 


New and Enlarged Edition 


WEBSTERS 


INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


CONTAINS 
25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
New Plates, 2380 Quarto Pages, 5000 Illustrations 
Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. 


1100 Octavo Pages 1400 Ilicetrations, 


Illustrated pamphlets free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass 


Superfluous Hair 


Permanently Removed. 


A WOMAN'S OWN STORY. 
HOW SHE CURED HERSELF, 


After doctoring for years to rid myself of supertinons 
hair J finally learned the secret which cured me per- 
manently. Becoming enthusiastic, I offered to holp 
other women as I helped myself. By my method you 
can cure yourself, Remember, I am a woman and ap- 
preciate cenfldence, If you want to be rid forever of all 
supertiuous halr by a home treatment that is safe, pos- 
itive and true to natore, write me to-day. Enclose 
stamp. Under plain stationery I will tell you all. 


FLORENCE HAWTHORNE, Studio P, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Google 


Dr. Rocine’s 
Diet Guide 


Food for Thin people, 

Food for Physical Workers, 
Food for Brain Workers, 
Food for Constipated People, 
Food for Nervous People, 
Iron for the Blood, 

How to Combine Foods, 
Food for Sexual Weakness. 


DR. VICTOR G. ROCWE 

This Diet Guide is not for sale. 
be bought under any circumstances; but it will 
be given to those sending us $1.00 for a year’s 
subscription 10 Human Cal: ure, best jour- 
nal on characte-reading and sel -deve opment 


It cannot 


HUMAN CULTURE, 


130 Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


SEXOLOCY. 


(THERE is no subject on which thre is such a lack 

of knowledge. Persons otherwise well informed 
are lamentably ignorant on these lines. I make à 
»pecialty of books dealing with these subject. I 
handle only CLEAN, HELPFUL books. Interesting 
circulars sent for stamp. Postal cards not noticed 


A. W. RIDEOUT, 
74 Boylston Street, Room 412, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pattersons 
Books 


ON HIGHER THOUGHT AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


A Knowledge of the Self, The 
Key to Power, Price $1.00. 


What Should I Do, That I Would 

Be What The Almighty Designed 
Price $1.00. 

Key That Unlocks The 
Holy Bible, 


~ . 
And other mystic writings, in 
preparation. Write for free 
descriptive circular, 


C.E. Patterson, M.D. 


313 Ð. BRIDGE STREET, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


The 


Special Offer 


TO-MORROW FOUNTAIN PEN 


AND 


THE “TO-MORROW” MAGAZINE 


" FREE! Send One Dollar for “To-Morrow” 
Magazine and receive absolutely Free one 
of Our Fountain Pens; a sure Cure: for 
that Tired Hand. This Pen is O, K, and 
when you receive both the Pen and "Toe 
Morrow" for one whole year you can 
not help but say that this is one of 
the best bargains yet Secsented to our 
readers. A good, first-class Pen for 
good, first-class People. ~- ~- Address 


pe 
To-Morrow Magazine 


2238 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 


(Go gle 


A Volume of Discriminatie 


For Guidance in Social, Intellectual, Political 
and Commercial Life 


Especially Recommended Indispensable for Readers, Wil 
to Amateur Thinkers Publishers, Actors, Ba 
This Means \ Farmers, Carpenters, Preag 
4 Promoters, Steamboat Capta 
Railroad Managers, Fi 
Walkers, Captains t 
dustry, Senator 
Mayors,  GOvErad 
Presidents 


Wealth, 

Power, or 

Influence will 

Not Avail to 

Buy a Place on 

These Pages 

which are only for ae. Copyright, 


“People Who Think” by To-Morrow Pub. Ç 
SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


To-Morrow Publishing Go. 


Calumet Avenue ... Chicago, 7 
e È Jr nom 


E. | BR AR 


10 CTS. A COPY 
DOLLAR A YEAR 


MAY—1906 


10-MORROW 


FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK 


O 


We Want Agents 


LIVE 
Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer— 


in cities and towns where we are nct at present 
represented. An agency for this progressive 
and up-to-date typewritercarries with ita dig- 
nified and profitable position for high class 
men. We aid oar agents to achieve success 
and extend their field as their development 
warrants, We seek to make it worth while 
for good men to remain with us permanently. 
Previous experience neither essential nor o 
jectionable. The Oliver agency can be carried 
on in connection with other business in some 
localities. Ifyou arethe kind of man we are 
seeking, we willenter into details by corres- 
pondence on receipt of your inquiry. 


The 
Spencer -W hitman 
Center 


—o—— 

“I will accept nothing that all 
cannot have their counterpart of 
on the same terms.” 

“Not till the sun excludes you 
will I exclude you.” 


—_o— 
A Club House and Inn 


_where free souls and advanced 
thinkers may lodge, dine and 
commune with their kind. 

Lectures and Discussions of Vi- 
tal Topics of the Day every Sun- 
day and Thursday evening at 8 
o'clock. 


Send in your name for Membership 


The Oliver 
Typewriter 
Co., 


2238 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Foreign Oiee 
75 Queen Vietoria St., 
London, England. 


WE 


receive regularly from the publishers the daily 
and weekly newennpent Jrom every section of the 


country. and i 
$ U N S ET E X P B ES $ Jor you anything on any subject wanted at reason- 


able prices. If there is something you want, write 
particulars and we will get it for you if it is in the 


Tunning Dally Between NEWSPAPERS 
N EW ORLEANS Send stamp for booklet. 
and CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO 162 State Street, corner Monroe, Chicago 
SOLID, WITHOUT CHANGE 


Over the 


Would You 


Like to receive hundreds of Pictorial or Souvenir 


Sgn 
Post Cards from all parts of the world? If so 
send ns 20c In stamps, or silver, and we will mall 
you onr monthly list of over 500 people, (ladies 
and gentlemen) who will be willing to exchange 


Sunset Route sig THE CANADIAN, UNITED STATES AND BRITISH 


SUBSCIPIION AGENCY, HALIFAX, N. S. 
` A Train of Superior 


Equipment 


An Indian Seoret Revealed 


OBJECTIONABLE 
Hair Removed 


without injury; quickly, permanently 
SEE-HAIR-GO., A perfumed povit. 
One application often sv 
Sample for mere cost of mailieg 
= Did you ever see an Indian pi 
(Sng EEA hair on his face? The resem fer | 
the lack of hair lies in the fact that the ingredients im the paisti 


Combination, Observation, 
Library, and Buffet Car 

Double Drawing Room and 
Pullman Standard Sleepers 


and 
Latest Design Dining Cars 


Inquire used for contarieson the faces of dyes a i 
all hirsute growth, A U. S. army officer through s pu 
238 CLARK STREET an Indian medicine man obtained thesecret which we bought ima 
bim. A trial package sent for 4 cents in stampa, or iE you bem 
faith that onr preparation will do all we claim epder our f= 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


antes, send $1.00 for generons carton, Money returned if dieatr 


fied. ME-DA-WIN MFG, COn 1302 Tacoma Siege Shicne® 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBR} i 


The Spepcer-Whitreap 
Gepter 


Has a Message for You 


Every Sunday, 8 P. [1., at Fraternity (Dewey) Hall, 
70 E. Adams St. (Opp. The Fair) 


Liberal Discourses 
“GOSPEL CLEARING HOUSE” 
A CHURCH OF CONSTRUCTIVE LIBERALISM. 


We offer you the eloquence of clear, clean thinking. 

We waste no time trying to kill off Christ, God or She Devil. 
We appeal to graduates from that plane. 

We shall from time to time publicly criticise the morning ser- 
mons of orthodox and liberal preachers when worth while 
for us to turn upon them our search-light of rational analysis. 

SEATS FREE TO ALL. 


SOCIETY HEADQUARTERS $ 
Phone Calumet 308 2238 CALUMET AV., CHICAGO. 


YOU MUST PROTECT YOURSELF 


BY READING 


Foods - That Are Drugged 


By Dr. LEON ELBERT LANDONE 
Written for Lay People Æ Free from Technical Terms. 
The Demand of To-Day Based on Works of Chemists of Repute. 
Sworn Testimony of THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


PART I: ADULTERATION. 
Flours, Meats, Breakfast Foods, So-called Health Foods, Cereal Coffees, Teas, 
Syrups, Sugars, Fruits, Canned Goods, Spices, Oils, Cheese, Milk, etc., etc. 
PART lI. EFFECTS. 
Effects of the Chemical Adulterations upon the health of the body. 


MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OUT. 


Price, 50 Cents. 
L. E. LANDONE, -806 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


Mention “To-Morrow” Magazine 


Go gle 


STOP THAT PAIN 


The Lambert Snyder 
Health Vibrator 


Conquers Pain 


(9,000 to 15,000 vibrations the minute) 


The Most ” Beneficent Invention of the Age. 


There is only one disease—CONGESTION. 
There is only one cure—CIRCULATION,. 


Instant rellef from RHEUMATISM, DEAFNESS, 
INDIGESTION, POOR CIRCULATION, or any PAINS 
or ACHES. 


In cases of PARALYSIS, LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA, 
Lumpaco, Weak Eves, HAYFEVER, OBESITY, 
Insomnta, Loss or VOICE NEURASTHENIA, 
Brain FAG, Nervous DEBILITY. VERTIGO, 
HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, and Torpip Liver, 
our Vibrator does marvelous work—and is a 
good exerciser, 

Don't Wart, Don't SUFFER, GETA VIB- 
RATOR and GET RELIEF, 

The Lambert Snyder Health Vibrator is the 
only hand vibrator in the world that gives 
direct true vibration. 

We are receiving daily unsolicited testimon- 
{als from all parts of the country. 

Yon can use it yourself, and it is always 
ready and will last tor years. Used and en- 
dorsed by physicians everywhere, 


NO DRUGS. NO PLASTERS. NO ELECTRICITY, 


GIVE YOUR STOMACH A VACATION 
FROM DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 


For a limited time we will sell our $5.00 
Vibrator at $2.00, prepaid to any part of fhe 
United States, on receipt of $2.35. 


A few of the many reasons why you should 
use our Vibrator: 


(1) In cases of indigestion, our Vibrator 
forces the food to digest, thereby stopping the 
food from fermenting and forming a gas. 

(2) Uric acid centralizing at one point 
causes rheumatism, Vibration scatters the 
uric acid and by increasing the circulation, 
drives it out throngh the pores. 

(3) Ifyou are deaf, the Vibrator will stim- 
ulate the outer and inner mechanism of the 
ear and cure in many cases, 

(4) If you have poor circulation, the Vib- 
rator will increase your circulation and make 
you feel a warm glow all over your body. 


Send for our Free Booklet that 
will tell the How and Why. 


LAMBERT SNYDER CO. 
Dept. 21 Y, 10 W. 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Google 


LET US SEND YOU 


A MAGAZINE Lie 


nT) 


HUMAN LIFE is absolutely original. There 
is no other magazine’ dealing with people ex- 
clusively. It is filled from cover to cover with 
true stories and pictures of true people and will 
keep the entire family fully posted as to the ac- 
tions and doings of all the prominent people of 
the entire world, It has the greatest writer in 
this country of vigorous, virile, pungent, force- 
ful, piquant English as its editor-in-chief. 


ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 


The caustic contri- 

butor to the Saturday 

Evening Post, Cosmo- 

politan, Success and 

half a hundred other 

representative period- 

icala; the author of 

‘The President,’' 

' ‘The Boss'’ ,** Wolfe- 

ville,” **Peggy O'- 

Neil,’’ and other 

books of story and ad- 

venture, every one 

scintillati with 

strenuous life. Mr. 

Lewis’ fingers are upon 

the public pulse; he 

knows what the publie 

wants, and he gives 

them running-over measure: his knowledge of 

men and things is as wide as the wide, wide world. 

HUMAN LIFE is up-to-date in its fresh, origina! 

matter from the best authors and best artists, and 
filled to overflowing with human interest. 


Read This Liberal Offer 


—=Fill in this Coupon To-day—— 


HUMAN LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Binford St., Boston, Mass. 
GENTLEMEN ;—Enolosed please find five two- 
cent stamps, ten cents, for which kindly send 
HUMAN LIFE for three months, com- 
mencing with the H. H. Rogers April num- 
ber. We will also send the Rockefeller and 
Lawson numbers extra to all who order at 
once, 


Name 


P. 0. Box or Street 


Town or City 


WONDERFUL RESULTS 


“Z |SAUNDERS 


Na He is a responsible phy- 
\ siclan and surgeon who 
<j | has made features a spe- 
clalty. Sunken cheeks, 


—\} crow feet, frowns, wrin- 
kles, hump or dish nose, 
outstanding ears, freckles. 

birth, tattoo or pock marks, 

moles, superfluous hair, 
pimples, scars, merks of 
dissipation, moth patches, 
and all defecta or blemishes 
of the face, positively and 
painlessly corrected. See 
him first before you allow 
any one to treat your face. 


CONSULTATION 
HARRISON J. SAUNDERS, B. S., M. D., 


SKIN AND SCALP SPECIALIST, 


uo“ 


STATE STREET, 4th Floor OFFICE HOURS: ' 
148 CHICAGO. , OA. M. a g ge and 


Ae cere eee ae eR | 
FOR A DIME 


A Four Months’ Tris] ubscription to NEW THOUGHT, the broadest, 
most progressive advanced thought magazine in the United States. It 
does not stick in the furrow of last year’s New Thought—it gives you 
reaily the sewest thought, the most advanced theories, an opportunity to 
compare and examine the different methods of applying or investigating 
the Power and the Possibilities of the Mind. 

In the February issue of NEW THOUGHT began a famous Series of 
Scientific articles by Dr. Leon Elbert Landone, demonstrating the pos- 
sibility of PHYSICAL IMMORTALITY and giving the 
product of his years of trained scientific research, and the results of the 
wonderful experiments by Haxtey, Elmer Gates, etc., etc. In February and 
March will also appear articles by Wiiliam Walker Atklason, Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Franklia L. Berry, Louise Radford Wells, Uriel Buchanan, R. F. Ootcault (“Buster 
Brows”), Ida Gatling Pentecost, Felicia Blake, etc., etc. Better join the 
procession! 60 CENTS A YEAR. Send half a dollar for 1906 and be sure of 
getting all of Dr. Landone’s remarkable articles. 


THE NEW THOUGHT Publishing Co., 1170 Caxton Bullding, Chicago 


T T 


Mention “To-Morrow” Magasine 
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' DI AMONDS as a Savings Investment 


It is a well known fact that Diamonds pay over three times Savings 


Bank Interest—Diamonds, moreover, never “fail.” 


For Years they have in- 


creased in value at the ratio of over ten per cent each year. 


You need not be rich to buy Diamonds from us on “Our New Savings Plan” of 


pay-as-you-earn. 
Watches and Jewelry. 


Ask todsy for our FREE Catalogue of Diamonds. 
It tells how you can get a Diamond. 


Examine it 


carefully and be satisfied before you pay us one cent. You can wear and enjoy the 


beautiful gem while you are paying for it. 


The sparkle and lustre of Diamonds add distinction and elegance to your ap- 


pearance and show prosperity. 


Write now for details of a plan which will sur- 


prise and please you with its fairness and generosity. 


The WalkKer-Edmund Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


K8l State St. 


SEND FOR MY 


FREE BOOK 


æ "How to Remember” 


The Key to Success” 
FREE to READERS OF 
THIS PUBLICATION 


TEE Art of Memory reduced to a sci- 
ence, so that the ordinary brain is 
capable of retaining facts as easily as 
the more gifted. 


You Are No Greater Intellectually Than 
Your Memory 


You can stop forgetting by a little 
practice and a few simple rules. You can 
study my course anywhere, any time, in 
spare moments, 

It is simple and Inexpensive. Increases 
business capacity and social standing by 
giving an alert, ready memory for names 
faces, business details and study. Devel- 
ops will, concentration, conversation, 
public speaking, writing, etc. 

Write today for FREE copy of my in- 
teresting booklet, “How to Remember.” 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY 


979 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 


Chicago, U. S.A.” 


THE LAMBERT SNYDER HEALT 
VIBRATOR. 


Among the most unique and usefi 
appliances of this great age of invel 
tion is the Lambert Snyder Healt 
Vibrator, a simple though effecti 
device for removing pain and conge 
ticn, and increasing the circulatio 
The following paragraphs, necessari| 
crowded out for want of space in t! 
advertisement of this firm, give & 
cellent reasons why one should ! 
owned in every household: 

(5) If you have locomotor atat 
cr paralysis, the Vibrator is the on 
relief. It will stimulate the nervé 
Vibration to-day, for these two 4 
ments, is recognized as the bē 
treatment by the leading specialis! 

(6) In case of sudden pain of a 
kind of any member of the familly, 
night, the Vibrator is always res 
to apply. No charging or mixing 
medicine, 


(7) If you want a good exercisl 


THE CRIME OF ADULTERATING FOOD 


is the curse of this Nation, and the cause of half the disorders of the di- 
gestive, secretive and excretory organs. I can give you absolute and infal- 
lible protection AGAINST THIS NEFARIOUS CRIME. 

I have demonstrated beyond a doubt that all disorders of these organs 
can be cured by my system of feeding, that is by combining Natural Food so 
as to produce chemical harmony in the stomach and intestines BUT THB 
FOOD MUST BE PURE. 

I manufacture the only complete and scientific line of Uncooked Foods 
made in the World. They cannot fail, if taken as I direct, because they 
conform to nature's supreme law ofnourishment. 

My new booklet “Results from Eating” and descriptive price list sent 
Free. Write for them. to-day. F 


S d EIRA | FOOD EXPERT. 


Author of "“UNCOOKED FOODS,” a New Book, 300 pages in cloth and god 
sent postpaid $1.00 This is the mosttuthentic and advanced work ever writ- 


ten on the food question. 
P. S.—I send my new booklet of recipes for the preparation of uncooked 


foods, with every order for my foods. 


How to produce perfect purity and sweetness of 
tone, and consequent ease of vocalization. 

Remember that the thought-tone is the real 
tone, the audible one is areproduction. The recogni- 
tion of the Vibration that sings, together with ‘how 
to make it sing, absolutely compels the development 
of every atom of vocal structure. 

The Science of. Tone has produced a revelation in 
the Tone-World. Let me send you my book, “Voice 
Placing,” price $1.00, and a prospectus of my Corres- 
pondence Course in 


VOICE PLACING OR THE SCIENCE OF TONE 


A new discovery. A postal card will bring you full 
particulars, 


Carl Young, Tenor, Conductor and Voice Specialist, 63D, Auditorium Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


THE LENOX HOTEL 


North St. at Delaware Ave. 
in BUFFALO 


Modern. Highest Grade. Absolutely Fireproof. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


poe RAPID ELECTRIC CARRIAGE SERVICE exclusively 
| a3 Ba 99 air fii B Ekk. 


Hem ar ET = A ml an for Patrons from about June 
i p x mm f} §-— 2 i Wire Reservations at our expense. 
h oa. George Duchscherer, Proprietor 


use the Vibrator. You exercise to lungs forces the blood through the 
circulate the blood, and by outdoor dead cells and does wonderful work 
exercise, you have to spend your en- i nall cases of consumption and lung 
ergy. By exercising with the Vibrat- troubles. 


or you save your energy and get your (9) No matter what pains and 
exercise sitting in your chair by us- aches you have that are caused by 
ing on different parts of the body. congestion (and nearly all are caused 


(8) If you have lung trouble, use by congestion), the Vibrator will 
the Vibrator, as vibration on the cure them. 


D Google PERE Soat 


The Spencer - Whitman 
Center 
Lecture Bureau 


2238 Calumet Avenue 


Chicago 5 æ linois 
"PHONE CALUMET 308 


Write for Speakers, Subjects & DatesXCirculars Sent Free on Application 


W. F, Barnard:—-Lecturer and Poet. Author of "Moods of Life” 
and other volumes and one of the foremost liberal speakers of 
the day. 


Subjects:—"‘The Significance of Tolstoy,” “The Spencer-Whit- 

' man Ideal,” “Humanism,” “Fellowship.” “The Religion of the Fu- 

ure and that gem of thought and oratory, “The Beauty of 
eath.” 


Grace Meore:—Associate Editor ‘“To-Morrow" Magazine, is a 
woman of deep philosophic thought and insight and a ready 
speaker, 


‘Subjects:—"Desires yet to be.” “The Dangers of Safety” and 
other topics forcefully and entertainingly presented. 


Parker H. Sercombe:—Founder of the Spencer-Whitman Cen- 
ter, Editor of “To-Morrow" Magazine and pioneer in The Free- 
Thought movement. 


Subjects;—"‘How to Live,” “Herbert Spencer,” “How to Vote,” 
“Co-operation,” “Studies of Mexico,” “Cosmic Philosophy,” “Walt 
Whitman,'' ‘‘The Everyday Tyrannies,’’ ‘‘How to Spend a Million,’’ ‘‘Happiness on a 
Working Basia, ”? etc. 


W. H. A. Moore:—One of the few among the Colored race who 
stand pre-eminent before the American people. Mr. Moore's poetry 
has struck a responsive chord in the hearts of his fellow-men and 
his audiences show that sincere words spoken by black men are 
just as pleasing as those uttered by white men. 


Subjects:—"'The Stranger Aspects of American Life,” “Race 
Problem Literature,” "Uncle Tom's Cabin,” etc. 


B. T. Caltvert.—A student and thinker of deep insight, member of the 
Spencer- Whitman Center and expert on health-culture and dietary. 
eee: - ee e i wen raae $ 
I RUBJECTS—''Tbe Real Things of Life,’’ '‘&ome Social Problems,'’ ‘‘Moses, the 
Lawagiver,’’ *‘Our Educational System,'’ ‘‘The New Bocial Order,'’’ ‘‘Health and Breath 
Culture.'' 


Other well known students, thinkers and orators are under 
arrangement with the Spencer-Whitman Lyceum. 


Write for Illustrated Circulars. 
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Viz. —Business, Travels, Contracts, Leases, Loans, 


confronted; 


are 


` As a result of wide range of experience and a profound cosmic insight acquired by 
purely scientific means, we agree to give you correct answers to any of the following prob- 


lems with which you 


Expert Advice and Counsel 
On Vital Subjects FREE For one reply only. 


Habits, Excesses, ‘Love, Friendship, Marriage, Divorce, Discipline, Quarrels, Education, 


Philosophy, Religion, 


Culture, etc 


Economics, Commerce, Dress, Diet, Physical 


Politics, 


you, inclose One Dollar for a year’s subscription to 


plain letter giving your age, sex, experience, a clear statement 
w MaGazine and receive your answer FREE, 


Address COSMOS. 2238 Catumer Avenue, CHICAGO 


Write a short, 
of the problem that vexes 
To-Morro 


í 
/ 


HOW 
? 


Our answers will not always please you but they will be TRUE 


“To-Morrow”™ 


“Magazine. 


Mention 


Google 


A FARM FOR YOU 


ONE CROP MAY PAY FOR IT 


The Eastern tenant (and you who read may be one) rents his farm, 
and, by getting up early and working late, succeeds at the end of the 
year in having made a fair living, with the bulk of the farm products 
belonging to the landlord.. He can keep this up, year after year, and, at 
the end of any term of years, he is about where he started, with this 
difference—both he and‘ the farm have perceptibly ran down. The longer 
he keeps at it, the poorer he is, There's a better way., There's noth- 
ing new or strange about it, Thousands have tried it and “won out.” 
Why not yout Let us tell you how. 

There are ways and ways—one of them is to sell out, gather up all 
the money you can, and go West and homestead. This can be done, but 
there is this fact to remember: Nearly all the best places are taken. 
One can find any amount of raw land remote from railroads, schools, 
and churches, out of the world and away back, where, in the course of 
time, civilization may penetrate. But there’s a better yaw than all that. 
‘It is to buy a farm in the Southwest, along the Santa Fe, and start in 
with all the advantages you left behind, and more. 

You can buy that sort of a pince at from $10 an acre to many times 
that amount. The difference in price depends on nearness te towns, 
railroads, the state of cultivation, and all that sort of thing.. But a 
better farm, so far as fertility of the soil and productiveness are con- 
cerned, may be had for $10 an acre,.than you could get anywhere back 
East for 850 an acre. 

Here’s a further fact: It may seem remarkable, but it is a fact, 
that the first crop will often pay for the land. It has occurred in thous- 
ands of instances, and will occur again. 

Where is all this to be done? That’s where we come in, willing 
and ready to help you. You ought to have detailed information. and 
we will send it to you for the asking. Down in Southern and South- 
western Kansas a $10-an-acre farm is waiting for you, and it is prob- 
ably better than the one you lenve behind, owned by the landlord. 

It is not for us to discriminate between sections, but this is un- 
doubtedly true of Southwestern Kansas. Over the line in Oklahoma 
and Texas the same thing can be done, with the stock-raising idea 
more prominent, Down in the Pecos Vallev, in New Mexico, it is an ir- 
rigation proposition—and people are going there by the carloads. While 
land is high priced there, you don’t need much of it. Ycu couldn’t farm 
na hundred acres, not if somebody gave it to you. Forty acres would 
be plenty. In Southwest Kansas, with a good team. you can farm 160 
acres, but in an irrigation country you can not do this. Everything 
ia intensive and concentrated where water is required. In Arizona the 
conditions are much the same, andso all along the Santa Fe until you 
come to California. where everything is different. 

Now. if you will fill in coupon below, well send you pamphlets 
that tell a complete story of this wonderful country. 


C. L. SEAGRAVES, Gen’) Colonization Agent, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
CHICAGO. 


Mail ne pemphiet about........... 2.22. eeeee 


Street or R, F. Wasevcccncc.ccs ces re TT eae 
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Remarkable Invention 


AN INSTRUMENT THAT IMPROVES 
AND RESTORES EYESIGHT 


Spectacles Can Be Abandoned 


This instrument, which the inventors have patented, is called “Actina” 
—a trade-mark word. 

In the treatment of eye diseases, the inventors of .“Actina” .claim 
there is no need for cutting or drugging the eye, for most forms if di- 
sease, Cataracts, pterygiums, and other abnormal growths can be re- 
moved and weakened vision improved or restored by the new and more 
humane method. If this is a fact, there will be no need to go blind or 
to wear spectacles. “Actina” has been tested in hund- 
reds of cases and has effected mavelous cures. So con- 
fident are the inventors that this device is an article 
of great merit that they give absolutely a free trial. 
They want everyone interested to make a thorough in- 
vestigation and a personal test of ‘Actina.” One will be 
sent on trial postpaid. Any person can give it a test. 
They issue a book of 100 pages—a complete dictionary of disease— 
which tells all about “Actina,” the disease it will cure, what others 
think of it, what marvelous cures it has affected, and all about the 
responsibility of its owners—all is sent absolutey free upon request. 
This book should be in library of every family. 


New York & London Electric Association 
Dept. 218 R, 929 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


acts Worth Knowin 


Knowing the limited time t^e busy business man can devote to 
reading The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited, have developed a 
monthly publication known as 


THE BUSY MAN’S MAGAZINE 


which has met with the unbounded approval of thousands of dis- 
creet readers, as evidenced by their testimonial letters. 

Three essential features of THE BUSY MAN’S MAGAZINE 
worthy of special note are: 

1—It contains each month reproductions of the best articles from 
the current magazines of the world. 

2--It Contains each month new articles of interest to Canadians 
and those interested in British North America. 

3—It contains each month an exhaustive review of all the latest 
and best books and publications which enable the busy man to ju 
‘iciously choose his reading matter. Therefore, the busy man’s 
bookshelf is not complete without it. 

Drop us a card requestine a free sample copv and test its un- 
limited merits. 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 


10 Front Street East, TORONTO. 


THE SOCIALIST COLONY. 


The Spencer-Whitman Center is the most vital social 
movement because its principles are in scientific cor- 
formity with the laws of life, of education and of 
human society. 

Social Reform has been TALKED long enough- 

We now propose to LIVE it. 

It is no experiment, Pure Democracy under Group 

Ownership, that is all. 

Those who will not work can not eat. 

Candidates must be willing to work six hours a 

day, be high minded, have clean habits, and be com- 

pletely tolerant of the opinions, mistakes and blund- 
ers of others; in fact, they must know how to mind 
their own business in practice as well as theory- 

Every candidate with or without money becomes 

an equal owner with the rest, of an undivided inter- 
© a cest, every adult has equal voice in conducting the 

community affairs and every person who does good 
work receives equal pay (dividends) whether General Manager or Scav- 
enger. 

Members of the Group will not compete with each other except in 
the matter of good behavior and ~ood habits. 

Candidates with children are preferred, as it is expected to reach the 
highest type of education and Character Culture, including industry, orig- 
inality, initiative, Art, Music, Literature, Cabinet Making, Boat-building, 
Printing, Book-Binding, and Pottery manufacture. 

The Association will supply food, clothing, and homes to its members, 
all to be in accordance with their own choice and taste, and variety in 
style of houses and dress will be encouraged, this being in accordance 
with the law of progress and differentiation. ; 

The Association will be in competition with other groups and also 
with the outside world, but the economic pressure will fall ON THE 
GROUP as a whole and not upon the individuals. 

Our present system of competition stimulates greed, vanity, and dis- 
honesty which is increasing with each generation. Under group owner- 
ship the tendency is reversed and in ~lace of the old effort to outdo, sub- 
due, and overcome we have a natural development of kindness, generosity 


and equality. 
WHY GROUP LIFE HAS FAILED. 

1—Because it has been undertaken by fanatics who have not known 
what it is to he scientific instead of imaginative. 

c--Feeceu:* it has been undertaken without sufficient capital and busi- 
ness experience. 

3—Because it has never been entered into with the specific motive of 
ee | it an environment for CHARACTER CULTURE for CHIL- 

REN. à 

4—Because the Science of Education, Psychology and Sociology have 
onlv recently become understood and no movement has ever been ini- 
tiated which embodied these aswell as the necessary capital and business 
experience. 

5—We now know that every individual candidate for the group must 
be tested as to industry, selfishness and toleration of the opinions and 
mistakes of others and rejected if found wanting. 

6—We now know that democracy and freedom of thought can be the 
only basis of hanniness, a truth that could not be comprehended by our 
progenitors who made communal experiments in the past. 

7—Group ownership under equality implies pure der. cracv, the only 
enduring working basis of life, all of which could never be possible under 
the lying dogmas of a decaying faith which must ever render intellectual 
honesty impossible. 

8—The old orthodox type were afraid of life, they were fantastic in 
their conceptions, tyrannical in their ideals, cruel in their punishments 
and whimsical in their notions of right and wrong, all of which offered no 
basis for social equilibrium. 

No wonder they failed. 


nih e h Original from 
Digitized by Gog gle NEW YORK PUBLIC LIB RAR) 
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THE SECRET OF VOICE-PLACING, 


In reality there is no such thing as “placing the voice.” Voice is in- 
visible and inevitably an infinite quality, so such expressions, as voice 
building,” “voice-development,” etc, are misleading. “Voice-placing” is 
the most nearly correct because there is only one place within the humana ` 
anatomy where the voice con be revibrated in order to secure brilliancy. 
This place is the vocal chambers of the head. When one learns to re 
vibrate tone in this place, his voice takes on a timbre, and when he 
recognizes that he has attained this brilliancy of tone because he has 
succeeded in revibrating sound in this definite place, then, naturally, he 
says that his voice has been placed. But the term, “voice placing” is far 
from adequate and is used in this article simply for the want of some- 
thing better. 

The secret of “Voice-placing” lies in the What and the How. If the 
mstructor can present in a skillful manner the What, the learner will ex- 
perience very little difficulty with the How. This cannot be done by illus- 
trated talks on anatomical vocal structure, lectures on bones, registers, 
muscles, etc. It cannot be done by kneading the diaphragm, consciously 
lifting the chest, touching the tip of the tongue to the front teeth, placing 
a belt closely about the waist, hollowing and curving the tongue, idi- 
otic smiling, etc., etc 

It can be done by teaching the pupil to think a tone correctly. He 
must be taught to recognize the What and the How. The What is the 
vibration which sings, the How to make it sing results from discrimina- 
tion and concentration. Discrimination of the vibration which sings and 
concentration on the thing discriminated focus the voice, having for its 
objective point the teeth and the reverberatory or bony part of the face 
and head without spoken reference to them. 

Voice is the result of the involuntary vibration of the vocal cords to- 
gether with the air within the walls of the head and throat. By revibra- 
tion in the vocal chambers of the head, timbre-brilliancy known as head- 
resonance is attained. By learning to recognize the vibrating of the vocal 
cords and the revibration above them in the trachea and chest, one be- 
comes conscious of kow he produces tone; and by learning to recognize 
the velvety, musical quality of a tone produced through such conscious- 
ness he learns to think a tone that is pleasing. Thus it is that the thought- 
tone is the real tone; the audible one a reproduction. With this discrim- 
ination “voice-placing” and the art of singing and speaking become 
as simple, positive and exact as a formula for compounding chemicals. 

Voice like thought, is invisible. Thought cannot be molded or builded; 
thought is unfoldment; thought is infinite; thought is the molder and 
builder of the physical being; thought inspires and compels the development 
of the physical, and in turn the physical reproduces the thought through 
the psychic. The thought-tone likewise is an unfoldment. It is the 
molder and developer of the vocal organ. A tone correctly thought is the 
psychical motor of the vocal dynamo—it absolutely compels the develop- 
ment of every particle of vocal structure. Correct breathing becomes habit. 
The musles of the head and face, like the musles of the head and abdo- 
men, obey the law vibrating in infinite harmony; and the entire being 
anally becomes the ‘Tesonator. 

The secret of “voice-placing” then lies in mental unfoldment. When 
one learns to think a tone correctly, he has but to breathe the thought into 
audible consciousness, 

Every atom of his physical being responds in harmony with reproduc- 
ing, and concentration naturally results. With such discrimination and 
concentration, relaxation becomes compulsory and the throat is opened 
leaving the vocal cords free to vibrate, resulting in sympathetic quality 
and breadth of tone and subconscious breath-control 

Recognition of the vibration which sings then, is mental unfoldment. 
Mental unfoldment brings voice-unfoldment. Thus it is that voice is 
placed by discriminating the invisible, inevitable, creative law of vibration 
—infinite force. CARL YOUNG. 

63 Audtorium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Business End. 


WHITMAN AND HUXLEY. 


And now gentlemen, ; 

A word I give you to remain in your memory and minds, 

As base and finale too, of all metaphysics. 

(So to the students the old professor 

At close of the crowded course.) 

Having studied the new and the antique; the Greek and Ger- 
manic systems, 

Kant having studied and stated, Fichte and Schelling and 
Hegel, 

Stated the lore of Plato, and Socrates greater than Plato, 

And greater than Socrates sought and stated, Christ divine 
having studied long, 

I see reminiscent to-day those Greek and Germanic systems, 

See the philosophies all, Christian churches and tenets see, 

Yet underneath Socrates clearly see. and underneath Christ 
the divine I see, 

The dear love of man for his comrade, the attention of friend 
to friend. 

—Walt Whitman. 


May is the month of 
the Good Gray Poet and 
controversalist. 
of the savant and alert 

Walt Whitman was 
born May 31st, 1819, and 
lived seventy-three years, 
and Thomas Huxley, Mav 
4th, 1825, living seventy 
years, they were practi- 
cally contemporaneous, 

Whitman. perhaps 
more than any other since 
the artificialities ‘of civ- 
ilization began to hold 
sway, held an unbiased. 
nature concept of life and 
thought. Huxley, the as- 
sociate of Spencer, Dar- 
win and Tyndall, did 
more during his life than 
any of this group to popularize and vitalize the dawn thought 
of science. “To-Morrow” honors these more than any others 
of the countless millions who have been born in the month 
of May, Whitman’s portrait appearing on our front cover and 
Huxley’s adorning this page. Our heroes for June are Henry 
Ward Beecher and Henry Di Thoreau. 

As this magazine goes to press the three dramatic events 
which are foremost before the people of the world are the 
influence of Upton Sinclair’s book, “The Jungle,” in causing 
President Roosevelt to send an investigating committee to the 
Chicago Stock Yards; the dramatic return of John Alexander 
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TO-MORROW. 


Dowie to Zion City after having been repudiated by his Lieu- 
tenants and followers; and the lesser event, the eruption of 
Mt. Vesuvius. 

Of course the Stock Yards are being “scrubbed up,” reno- 
vated and put into shape for the President’s investigating 
committee. a precaution that was overlooked at the time of 
Upton Sinclair’s visit. 

The belching smoke and flame of Vesuvius coughing lava 
is at this time symbolic of the social and economic upheavals 
of our epoch—a hot time for plutocracy and those who in the 
past have been exploiting and coercing their fellows. 

While differing, of course, with the religion and general 
views of John Alexander Dowie, his case is unquestionably 
the most dramatic and interesting of modern times, and illus- 
trates the old story of how the man of genius and constructive 
ability builds up that which weak and forceless men and wom- 
en are so easily able to tear down. 

Whatever other characteristics Dowie may have, the con- 
structive and organizing power which enabled him in a dozen 
years to build up a community of ten thousand people with 
twenty millions invested points him out as one of the great 
geniuses of modern times, and it is the old story of envy, 
backbiting, spoliation and greed of those whom the shep- 
herd appointed to take care of his flocks during his absence 
that really forms the contemptible part of the story; yet we 
may say that it is fortunate for the good of the world that 
the destructionists exist, else the Dowies and Marshall Fields 
would go on forever and gradually come to own, and control 
everything. 

Our readers, advertisers and those in concen with our 
work will be gratified at the wonderful progress made in our 
advertising patronage in this number. and so great is now the 
tendency to patronize our advertising section that we may 
say “To-Morrow” before the end of the year will actually be 
one of the great publications of the country. 

A few years ago “To-Morrow” might have been designated 
as a magazine of free thought, but now-a-days free thought 
is in the air, everv one we meet is a free thinker, we are be- 
ginning to know that it is better to think as we please and to 
say what we think than to be one of the cattle. 

“To-Morrow” is for people who think, that is, it is. for all 
the people who are not cattle. It is for people who are not 
afraid to say things that others do not believe, and it is for 
people who are perfectly willing to hear what others have to 
say whether they believe it or not. 


MISTAKES. 


Be not afraid of your own mistakes. Be not afraid of the 
mistakes of your associates and neighbors. 

Your mistakes are valuable to you. You need them. 

It is by your mistakes (experience) that you improve; not 
by scolding or fault finding. - 

Cherish, love and respect your mistakes. They are your 

st teachers. They are a part of you. 
Goögje ee 
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Blessings on those who are big enough, great enough, 
cosmic enough to let us make our mistakes and get the benefit 
of them without comment or interference. 


LIFE vs. PROGRAMS. 


After the lecture of H. H, Hardinge on Sunday evening, 
April 8th. before the Spencer-Whitman Center in Fraternity 
Hall, a lively discussion followed. Socialists, Hamiltonian 
Republicans, Jeffersonian Democrats, Single Taxers and In- 
dividualists clamored to prove that their pet theories and pro- 
‘grams were right, not one of them apparently taking the trou- 
ble to ask “Nature” what she was ‘going to do about it. 

This was very strange because for a certainty nature knows 
best. Has she not wisely and slowly in her own way devel- 
oped the rose, the glorious sunset, the roaring of Vesuvius 
and arranged the delicate relations of the atoms that compose 
the human eye and brain? 

Can we trust her? Must we trust her? Where would na- 
ture be if she had gone according to the program of any man 
or body of men, such as we call a state legislature, tos in- 
stance? 

Imagine the United States Senate organizing hakneiy in 
music, the mathematical relation of the stars or the digestive 
apparatus of an ostrich! 

Whether we trust nature or not. she will be the one who 
will solve the economic, social and political problems of our 
time, and it will be by the action and interaction of all forces 
and isms thgt these human pissmires are bringing to the fore 
as the “all-cure.” 

While each of these programists is partly in the right, all 
of them are wrong, as the final truth will grow out of life, 
action, and not be the result of talking. 


DOING vs. BELIEVING. 


What weight do you give the words of a thief, grafter or 

trickster as he proclaims his love for honor and rectitude? 
* How do you classify the words of coarse-featured, over- 
fed men and women who assure you of their love of beauty 
and symmetry when you know that active workers ALWAYS 
grow fat when they lose their jobs and become symmetrical 
again when they regain them? The glutton will inform you 
that “surplus flesh” is a family characteristic. 

How about the preacher who say he believes in democracy 
and draws his salary from a society the chief occupation of 
which is to perpetuate the forms and ideas of kingcraft? 

How about the parent who “believes” in originality, in- 
itiative, industry, and then blights the mind and career of the 
child by submitting it to a dogmatic leisure class education? 

How about the millionaire who claims to be devoted to his 
children and who with ample means to provide an environ- 
ment that will make useful men and women of them, permits 
them to grow up in leisure and idleness as loafers and para- 
sites? 
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How about the “liberal” thinker who though demanding 
freedom for himself imposes his wrath, his judgments and his 
ostracism upon others whose only fault is having the same 
philosophy as his own? 

What of the socialist who talks of brotherhood, equality, 
and of doing away with individual ownership, and makes no 
effort to live SOCIALISM as well as talk it? 

Comrades, if we are ever going to have socialism, you 
should commence to LIVE IT now—at once. 

The great defect in the prevailing mental attitude is a lack 
of appreciation of the fact that talking is not living. 

The teacher imagines that her moral instruction to pupils 
is complete after they have learned to repeat a few proverbs, 
the Golden Rule, etc., when good character can only be ob- 
tained by living in an environment where good character is 
the fashion and the individuals gradually grow into right liv- 
ing as a matter of course. 

Social reformers commit the same error. They TALK 
their Utopias instead of living them. 


CAUSE AND CURE. 


This little generalization has been hailed by many of our 
friends as an original and incisive aid to clear thinking and 
those who are able to see its relation to all the forces of life 
will gain much in the way of right mental attitude by a careful 
study of its contents. 

We are glad to have our friends write us for copies of our 
pamphlets and folders in which we are trying to give to the 
world a better idea of the scope and methods of our work. 


“A THINK MAGAZINE FOR THINK PEOPLE.” 


: Is the way in which one of our correspondents designates 
this magazine and it is gratifying, too, as returns come in, 
to realize that our exchanges and co-workers in many parts 
of the world distinctly feel that the “To-Miorrow” group should 
be the one naturally chosen to compile a “World’s Directory 
of People Who Think.” 

Bear in mind that discriminations as to who are thinkers 
and who are not, will not be feft to the opinion of any person 
or set of persons, for the test will not be one of cult or creed 
or system, but instead it will be nature’s opinion that will be 
sought and only as the thinking power, of the “candidate” is 
found to be in harmony with nature, life, God, evolution, will 
he be considered as eligible to our Directory. 


The daintiest, neatest little book I have seen in many 
months is the deluxe edition of “back to nature“ published by 
the Egg-O-See Cereal people of Quincy, Iil. Lacking the 
words and phrases to fittingly describe what seems to me the 
perfection of printer’s and paper-maker’s art, I do know that 
its recomendation of nature and out-of-door life and its hints 
on diet, menus and athletic exercise are sound as logic and 
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Our friends the “Now” Folk of 105 Steiner St., San Fran- 
cisco, announce that they will conduct a New Thought Sum- 
mer School from May 1 to October 31, 1906 at their “Now” 
Folk Mountain Home, near Glenwood, Santa Cruz County, 
Cal., via S. P. R. R. Special Camper’s tickets from ’Frisco. 
$3.00 round trip. 

A vacation where you can combine the most beautiful 
mountain scenery with rest and rambles among virgin red- 
woods should not be overlooked. 


A word about music. I dropped into Carl Young’s Studio 
in the Auditorium the other day and became so deeply inter- 
ested in his practical ideas on voice use and culture that I in- 
vited him to send in a contribution on “The Secret of Voice 
Placing,” which appears in this number. He tells us that 
music must be thought out as well as felt before it can be 
properly sung. His appeal reminds me of Clarence Darrow’s 
discussion on Style in Literature which he declares entirely 
depends on the writer having ideas—he must have something 
worth while to say and the “style” will arrive all right. 


Money Making Investments? Yes, there are still some 
left, notwithstanding the efforts of Morgan and Claus Spreck- 
es to get them all. Sugar? Beet sugar? Perhaps, but Cane 
Sugar and Aguadiente is what the Motzorongo Co., in the 
Reaper Block, expect to make their millions on in Mexico. I 
have tried them and know they are all right. I have been on 
the ground and knew Uncle Joe, Demetrio and all about the 
Pechecos before the Miotzorongo Company was formed. 


I visited Prof. and Mrs. Dickson in Kimball Hall last week 
and enjoyed being called “Himself” by the Memory Wizard. 
I knew all about the School of Memory and the wonders they 
had wrought in overcoming the Forgetting Habit, but did not 
know that in addition to his other talents that Henry Dickson 
was a teacher of Acting, Elocution and Oratory and has 
written an illustrated booklet on the subject. It is so much 
worth while that I advise the alert ones to send for it. 


Centralization in Miusic, bound in Japan vellum, is by Ger- 
trude Radle-Paradis, one of the remarkable women of our 
epoch. She thinks and her thought and’her music are at one 
with the harmonies of Universal Being. Read her foreward 
“Discrimination” and then compare it with the best think talk 
in “To-Morrow” magazine and you will find the Unity of 
Thought, the Relationship of Ideas in Mjusic and in all things 
of life. We seek the cosmic souls everywhere and now and 
then we find. 


The following correspondence will be of great interest to 
our readers: 
PEOPLE WHO THINK. 


Editor To-Morrow Magazine: 
+ vate ir—As to who are the greatest thinkers, my opiniom will, not 
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amount to much, but the men whose works have been of the most use to 
me I will name in the order of their value, as I look at it, putting at the 
head of the list Hermann Lotze; John Fiske, Herbert Spencer, Marcus Au- 
relius, Robert Ingersoll, Walt Whitman Oliver Wendal! Holmes, Victor ' 
Hugo, Voltaire, Tom Paine. 

I should like to have placed at the head of the whole list the sayings 
of Jesus. But as he did not write anything himself, and as the sayings at- 
tributed to him are somewhat lacking in coherency and authenticity, J 
thought better not to include him among the writers of established authen- 
ticity. I am free to confess, however. that the sayings of Jesus have been 
more to me than the writings of all other men combined. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. S. CARR, 
i Editor Medical Talk... 


C. S. Carr, M. D.: 

My Dear Brother—Just a moment to reply to yours of the roth, 

You have misunderstood our “think” book somewhat, which is to be 
a World’s Directory of names and addresses of people who think, not of 
people who “thunk,” otherwise (people of originality are never orthodox) 
we can imagine the address of all names you mention as the one place— 
Hell; for even Jesus was such a revolutionist in his time that they sim- 
ply put him out of business after a very short experience on earth. 


I am exceedingly interested, however, in the names you mention, and 
the way in which you place them. ; 

In the line of concrete work I do not place Spencer as high in the scale 
as a number of others on your list, but his great contribution to human- 
ity’s knowledge lies in his discovery of universal principles which always 
have been and always will be true. and therefore should stand as the sys- 
temitization of the knowledge of all those who came before him, and the 
teacher of John Fisk and the thinking rabble who are destined to follow. 

What we want from you is the names, with addresses if possibe, of 
people who are now alive and doing some good practical rational common 
sense thinking, as we propose in our ““World’s Directory of People Who 
Think” to give somewhat of an outline of the capacity and direction of 
thought of cach in order that people who desire good thinking done may 
be able to discover where and in whom the power lies. 

While the concrete sayings of Jesus apneal to me as largely true, and 
quite in harmony with the eternal constitution of things, still nothing writ- 
ten or said by him or by Plato, Aristotle, Marcus, Aurelius or Voltaire 
indicates any faculty of appreciation of the value of the cosmic system of 
thought. 

Nowhere do any of these early writers indicate that they had any con- 
ception of the need of that class of corroborative testimony which natur- 
supplies in every avenue of inquiry, whereby the law of one thing is seen in 
the law of all things, and whereby knowing the law of many things w- 
mav know the law of any single thing, even without examining into 
each snecificallv. 

These early writers in their philosophies and preachings invariablv 
view each nhenomenon bv itself as isolated from everv other. 

What has heen termed the unification of thonght and nnification of 
knowledge, or what Spencer calls the “Universal Postulate.” did not and 
could nat come into the world before printine presses. the telegranh. the 
railroad. the microscone, the telescone, the micrometer. ohiective nevehn- 
logical analysis. and the thousands of scientific meters. weighine devices. 
systems of calenlation, appliances which have heen necessary to form a 
“universal postulate” whereby we mav see the law of all life in the amne- 
ho. the whole story of the sea and the claude and all creatinn in a dran 
af water, and the social. political and moral tendencies of the human 
race in the life of a pismire. 

Yours most truly. 
PARKER H. SERCOMDRF 
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LEARN HOW TO THINK. 


TO-MORROW is the most vital of all Publications . 


Its editorial policy is ever to discuss even 
the slightest topic, not as isolated from but 
as a part of the law and processes of the World 
ind the Universe. 

It brings to the reader in concrete form, 
‘in each issue the truth that all things are 
related and all the result of being acted upon 
by the same immutable set of laws. 

It teaches that THOUGHT follows action 
Ke and is created out of it. That progress has 
= not been attained by talk- but by the frec 
+ action and interaction of the units of life upon 

‘each other. 

It teaches that thought is a result of LIFE 
and that life is NOT a result of thougnt, a 
truth that all preachers have still to learn. 

It teaches that mistakes and blunders (ex- 
perience) are a part of life; we need them, 
we must not be prevented from having them, 
which means we can only Learn by Doing. 

It is a THINK magazine for THINK people. 


Yo learn a trade is to learn to think clearly and act ration- 
ally in relation ‘to materials, forces and appliances connected with 
the work. 


Philosophy, Economics and Eductation are only “trades” ex- 
tended into wider and more complex fields wherein the materials 
and forces are more fluid and more diversified but the basic law 
of ccoinmon sense is the same. 


Things cannot be thought of with profit by themselves as iso- 
lated from the rest of the world and the aim of “To-Morrow” is 
to show the errors of thought by which human society is con- 
stantly robbing itself of happiness to which it is entitled. 


Would Marshall Field have willed a hundred million dollars 
intact so as to keep it increasing in value after he was gone 
had he developed his thought power along humanitarian lines 
and learned that no greater menace to the nation could be planned 
than this? 

Would statesmen arrange grants and concessions to corpora” 
ations if they realized that their course tended directly to impov- 
erishing and criminizing the masses? 

Would the sixty million people in this country who prac 
tically own nothing, permit ten million people who own all the 
property to meke the laws in their own favor, appoint the judges 
and run things their own way if HOW TO THINK was taught 
in our schools instead of latin and trigonometry? 

Would we spend in the United States five times as much for 
liquor and tobacco as we do in the cause of education if people 
knew how to think? 

Would twenty thousand preachers in this country still persist 
in talking people into righteousness when according to Froebel, 
Festalozzi and Spencer it can only be worked in, shoulder to 
shoulder with the preacher? 


We need more People who think. Come! FALL IN. 
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The Spencer-Whitman Center, 2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago—a 
RATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT, devoted to the intensified process of, 
CHARACTER CULTURE through the medium of right association and 
environment. Dues $12.00 a year, $3.00 a quarter. 
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To S. E. Kiser. 


Poet of the People. 


By Walter Hurt. 


You sing a new measure of manhood and merit, 
The value of virtue, and honesty’s worth ; 
A tonic of truth made to strengthen the spirit 
You give to the weak and the erring of earth. 
As to a strong man is, my gentle friend Kiser, > 
The love of a woman to clasp and control, 
As sweets to a child, or as gold to a miser, 
The words of your songs have been unto my soul. 


You lift us to heights of a loftier living 
Where all men as brothers delectably dwell, 
Where pleasures of peace and the joy of forgiving 
The dawn of a fair dispensation foretell. 

There is truth in this tribute I tender you. Kiser, 
Though many may ind it cr mind it not now: 
“Were the world that you sing to but better or wiser 

It’s witherless iat.rels would burden your brow.” 


Your pathos is true and your humor is sunny, 
And gracious forever your gravest of moods; 
The sound of your harp has the softness of honey, 

And sweetens the days with its dear interludes; 
Its velvety voice, dropping down like a visor. 

Veils half of the sadness and sinning of life; 
And the heart of humanity calls to you, Kiser, 

To bless and caress you for soothing its strife. 
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Ra Ni tt ar a a Scene CE a 
Volume 2. MAY, 1906. Number 5 


In this number To-Morrow is increased to 112 pages of 
prime reading matter and advertising. 


No man or woman can be RIGHT in head, heart or body who 


does not do his quota each day of useful physical work. 


Is life worth living? Is love a reality? Is comradeship 
a breath from heaven? Are the hopes of parenthood worth 
while? Then as we value life for ourselves and our offspring, 
why do we not plan and arrange life so as to attain our high- 
est mental, moral. physical and social well being? 

We can LIVE ourselves into higher realms of being but 
we cannot TALK ourselves there. 

What a dismal failure humanity has made in its attempts 
at self guidance and self direction! 

How foolish our dead ancestors were to think they could 
impose restrictions, regulations, rules and laws whereby 
greater progress and happiness could be attained than by re- 
lying upon life, nature, evolution, God—all the same thing. 

Could the masses see with open eyes and understand that 
political and economic misrule, together with all forms of vice, 
crime and physical and moral degeneration are but the rem- 
nants of Priestcraft and Kingcraft, as evidenced in the past 
failures of one set of men now dead attempting to rule, con- 
trol and guide another set. also dead, and that all we really 
need is FREEDOM in order to overcome little by little the 
degeneracy that our ancestors have inflicted upon us, what a 
movement towards betterment might then be inaugurated. 

Most people have grown so accustomed to seeing drawn, 
unhappy faces, restless eyes and anaemic forms as they pass 
and repass through the streets, in crowded cars, in palatial 
homes and in the haunts of squalor that they have grown to 
look_upon what they see as the proper, necessary fate of hu- 
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manity, little understanding that these pinched faces, greedy, 
restless eyes and haunted or debauched figures are invariably 
the result of humam misrule—human interference. 

But very slight appeal to reason and common sense is 
necessary to assure even the most arbitrary programist of 
man’s utter incapacity to direct or create so much that life— 
evolution—has done so well. 


Suppose the human knowledge that gave us the church, 
the state and our present distorted system of human society 
had had a chance to apply its methods to establish the equi- 
librium by which this world turns regularly on its axis. by 
which without prejudice the surface of the sea is called into 
the sky to fall and bless the earth and by which millions of 
animal and vegetable forms are permitted to evolve as they 
may into beauty, strength and wholesomeness. 

Suppose the stupid, guiding, controlling methods of our 
remote ancestors had been permitted to play their part in con- 
nection with nature’s wondrous and varied plan, judging by 
what unhampered human wisdom has done, we might expect 
cabbages to be equipped with eagles’ wings, mocking birds 
to be fitted with the fins of a whale, and dunghills to be the 
abiding place for kings, so lacking in the sense of proportion 
and fitness has “human” wisdom shown itself to be. 

Abandoned as it seems to idiocy and incompetence, appar- 
ently with no faith in God or evolution, though with the proof 
of their power and efficiency right before him. man has per- 
sistently while shouting “praises to the Lord,” attempted to 
take the work of progress out of his hands—man has butted 
in—he has not had faith nor toleration nor patience nor wis- 
dom. He has been afraid to TRUST life. His egotism has 
been contemptible. His failure has been profound. 


Sad lives, families rent asunder, economic slavery, children 
toiling in sweat shops, abandoned women, the cry of poverty, 
the self-satisfied snob, the cruel society dame, the murderer, 
the safe blower. two hundred and seventy thousand people in 
jail, ten million Americans in poverty, millions of unhappy 
homes, thousands of divorces, prostitution, all forms of sex 
perversion, the human hog with bloated body, the human ghost 
with filthy mind, the unnatural, artificial and supercilious 
critic, the ignorant legislator, parents ruining their young by 
indulgences, the crafty trust magnates, the blatherskite biga- 
mist, all these we have instead of the rosy, rounded, lithe. 
natural and wholesome human beings which WOULD BE, 
had our ignorant interfering ancestry been willing to trust 
God and let evolution take its course. 


While T know that many of our readers cannot understand 
these words for they have not visited tribes and people who 
live in freedom and are straight as arrows, without gymnasi- 
ums, dentists. doctors. cripples, mutes or defectives; who live 
in freedom, with characters that breathe the nobility of forest, 
mountain and stream; who live in freedom and never attempt 
to coerce, corrupt or control others; who live in freedom and 
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demand that no other person or power shall be granted the 
right to exploit, direct or invade them. 

Such are the conditions for the highest and most whole- 
some moral, physical and social development and such with 
our added knowledge and equilibrium must we one day de- 
mand the right to attain. 

To readers who have not familiarized themselves with our 
philosophy of optimism and are unable to reconcile the idea 
of Anglo-Saxon advancement under economic tyranny with 
tribal simplicity under “freedom,” we repeat what has been 
said before in these columns, that under the wisdom of Provi- 
dence this epoch of selfishness must be necessary in order to 
attain certain advancement or it would not prevail, but it is 
for us as units în the evolving mass to throw off the tyranny 
of selfishness and with our added knowledge in the realm of 
music. art, architecture, literature, invention, and political and 
commercial ORGANIZATION from the present plane of ex- 
istence with added knowledge and organization, to the simple 
state from the simple state from which we sprung, this process 
being fully demonstrated in ‘To-Morrow’s” editorials for 
February under the title of “The Every Day Tyrannies.” 

The freedom of wisdom must grow out of the experiences 
that come în the transition from the freedom of ignorance. 


PURE FOOD DEPARTMENT. 


The addition of a Pure Food Department in this number 
of “To-Morrow Miagazine” may or may not have an effect in 
causing people to adopt a more wholesome and more simple 
form of living. 

For years the desire of CAPITAL to make profit out of 
the masses has stimulated fcod jugglers, cooks and mixers to 
învent all sorts of combinations which once thrown together 
baffles all power of analysis ever afterward. 

The expose of Packing House methods in Upton Sinclair’s 

“Jungle” may have the effect of forcing thousands of converts 
to vegetarianism. 

Perhaps when it is learned how much glucose, and ground 
corn cobs are used in various cereal foods which are sold for 
ten cents a package, many other converts will decide here- 
after to buy their wheat unadulterated from the farmers and 
pay one dollar a bushel instead of sixteen dollars a bushel 
when adulterated with corn cobs under a lithograph label. 

While we wish our readers to give us credit for good in- 
tentions we honestly do not expect these paragraphs to revo- 
lutionize and turn aside the modern commercial pipe lines that 
connect with humanity’s stomach. We know in fact that peo- 
ple do not do as they are told either in nursery, song or in 
editorials. 

Witness the powerful story of George Washington and his 
little hatchet and then contemplate America as a nation of 
liars. 

Witness the unparalleled self-denial of Little Robert Reed 
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who declared publicly that he would never put tobacco in his 
mouth, and still twice as much is now spent annually in this 
industry than in the entire cause of education, public and 
private. 

A “moral show” is running in one of the Chicago theatres 
pointing out “Whiskey” as “THB ENEMY OF MAN” and 
beside the flaming bill board whereon the Devil is pictured 
as the “Demon of Alcoholism,” pouring out the destroying 
distillation as a beverage for two young men, I observed in 
letters of startling size, the flaming advertisement, DUFFY’S 
PURE MALT WHISKEY. 

No, we beg to assure our advertisers that they need have 
no fear of our editorials crimping the demand for their food 
products. 

The RETURNS are to the ADVERTISERS, not to the 
ethical prude or dietary expert, otherwise we might expect 
before long to find our Packers and Cereal Grafters advertising 
something like this: 


COMMON SENSE ADVERTISEMENT. 


For Anaemic People: Nothing in the way of an appetite 
maker is equal to Useful Out of Door Work. 

If you are too lazy, too artificial or cannot escape your fool 
environment enough to obtain THE REAL THING, try one 
of our 87 Varieties. 

If you are already. FAT, if your nutrition is good AVOID 
OUR DOPE. 

Yours for liberty and slow death, 
PICKLE, PANDER & CO. 


A LESSON IN FREE THOUGHT. 
By Parker H. Sercombe. 


Free thought is in the air. 

At no-time since kingcraft and priestcraft first taught the 
masses to let their rulers do their thinking for them, has the 
demand for individual expression and discussion been so pro- 
nounced and so persistent as now. 

In the past, so called philosophers (the unscientific) have 
taught that the mind (ideation) has led, and life (societv) 
has followed and been subservient to the dictates of mind. 

Casual observation is sufficient to prove to any student 
of evolution that all forms of life from original protoplasm 
up to this age of complex and diversified organisms as well 
as all mental, phvsical and social development have resulted 
from overcoming resistance in one form or another: that 
our progress has not been attained by conscious self-direc- 
tion and reaching out, and that no advance has been made 
except as it has been forced upon us, for from the earliest 
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primordial germs we have developed mental, physical and so- 
cial structure and function only tọ the extent that we have 
been obliged to bring faculties into use in the struggle for 
existence that would otherwise atrophy or lie dormant. 

The unparalleled impudence of priest and king in reliev- 
ing humanity of the need of thinking and acting for self, by 
their influence developed a community habit that left origi- 
nality and initiative unexercised, which continuing generation 
after generation, so stultified the average human intellect that 
the majority are still being exploited by their masters like so 
many cattle. 

In plain terms, the aristocracy of the world not being 
obliged to work and not having had sufficient exercise have — 
become physically degenerate. 

The masses having responded to a fashion established 
and encouraged by their spiritual and political rulers, found 
it unnecessary for them to think, and many generations 
without brain exercise have made them mentally degenerate, 
all of which is in entire conformity with -nature’s law out- 
lined above, that no form of life is ever exercised or strength- 
ened unless forced into action. 

Free thought is in the air, but the valiant army of deter- 
mined souls who publicly acknowledge their skepticism is 
still comparatively very small. 

Hypocrisy is in the saddle. Millions of men and women 
who secretly in their hearts have outgrown the doctrines still 
preached from Christian pulpits, continue day after day, to 
follow the forms and shows of orthodoxy apparently ashamed 
to acknowledge the divine fires of liberalism burning within 
them. ' 


A moment since I found myself in a mood to pay a warm 
tribute to those who have dared to face calumny, ostracism and 
sometimes starvation and thereby forsake pretense and enjoy 

` the glory and stimulation which must ever come to the one 
who asserts his independence and honestly stands by his con- 
victions, but more analysis discloses the startling fact that 
free thinkers and skeptics as a rule deserve but small praise 
for their daring, for of such cowardice is humanity made, that 
except in rare instances people do not speak out against the 
prevailing customs and beliefs of their rulers until for some 
cause of other they have first been proscribed or ostracised 
and their “free thought” has followed as a form of defense or 
retaliation. 


As a rule it is not necessary to go back more than three 
generations in any radical or free thought family to find 
strong personal reasons why they found themselves ready to 
defy conventionality and scorn the opinions of their associates 
and neighbors. 

Knowing the fantastical cruelty of our orthodox ances- 
tors it is easily seen that there are a number of counts, most 
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of them quite harmless, on any of which otherwise reputable 
persons might come to be considered as outcasts among their 
fellows; for instance, not conforming to conventional dress, 
refusing to obey an influential grandfather in some trifling 
family affair, playing the violin on Sunday, going to a card 
party, going to a dance, to be seen talking with an atheist on 
the village square, a disbelief in witches, to be an aboli- 
tionist, to be a prohibitionist, to be talked about in relation 
to some sex entanglement, to be seen talking to a divorced 
person, for a girl to be seen talking to a married man, tc be 
suspicioned in connection with some supposed theft or as- 
sault; all of these have at various times been the means of 
reflecting upon people in different communities to such an 
extent that if the leadership of the opposition was sufficiently 
powerful or influential, the innocent victim became proscribed 
and ostracised from every association with his fellows. This 
is the raw material out of which society creates most of ifs 
radicals, free-thinkers, revolutionists, tramps and prostitutes. 

While many of the non-proscribed have more or less 
definite suspicion as to the truth or justice connected with the 
prevailing religions, political or social belief proclaimed by 
the ostracised, few have the daring and independence to as- 
sert their doubts in bold words. Sometimes the ostracised, 
fretting under the sting of insult, become so defiant and un- 
conventional that they give cause for criminal prosecution on 
one pretext or another; in fact to such an extent has this been 
the rule that countless thousands have been practically driven 
by their associates into becoming thieves, murderers and out- 
laws, not being able to find any limit by which to show scorn 
of their fellows. 

Let me assure the reader that to oppose this theory of 
the origin of free thought means to oppose the entire theory 
of our progress and your pointing out one or more excep- 
tions will not suffice even though it be well authenticated by 
data furnished by trained observers, for analysis of hundreds ` 
and thousands of cases will prove conclusively the correctness 
of my thesis. 

Free thought, then, finds its advancement through the 
disaffection and rebellion of its so called lowest units, even 
as slang phrases are responsible for the “life and growth of 
language” and as greater physical purity and respect for the 
human body will grow out of studies of the nude in art and 
so called immoral exhibitions of the human form in ballet 
dances, police gazette publications and bill board pictures. 

Owing then to ostracism and the desire to “fight back” 
becoming the main avenue by which free thought obtains re- 
cruits, it is interesting to note that a large proportion of those 
who boast of their emancipation are intellectually in no way 
equipped for the responsibility, that is, they are not sufficiently 
well grounded in their disbelief to give good reason for the 
faith that is in them, so the question arises, what right has 
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this class of half baked free thought advocates to be free 
thinkers at all? 

To paraphrase Hamlet we may, well say of that class 
“Get thee to a nunnery,” go back to your cloister and cowl of 
orthodoxy until you can inform yourselves. ; 

Remain Presbyterians. E 

Do not foul a noble cause by your over zealous unpre- 
paredness. 

Do not try to be fugitive from the commonplace without 
the means of effecting your escape. 


REASON SOON WILL REIGN. 
By Walter Hurt. 


A reliable barometer of popular sentiment, an infallible 
indication of the strength of any movement, is the attitude 
of the daily press, for it keeps a sure touch on the public 
pulse. Its invariable policy is to attack the weak and sup- 
port the strong. If it assaults the citadel of Capitalism, it is 
because it believes the fortifications are about ready to fall, 
and it wishes to attach to itself an army of proletarian read- 
ers. This sometimes is the case when it is not directly sub- 
sidized. ` 

One of the cardinal principles of newspaper editing is 
never to oppose an idea that has a considerable number of 
adherents, except in the interest of some movement that also 
has a strong following; never to offend the larger public 
opinion ; never to .spouse an unpopular cause. i 

Whether a doctrine be true or false makes no difference; 
so it be new and weak, it is hounded for its heterodoxy. So- 
cialism once was slandered by the very papers that now are 
playing for the patronage of the Socialists; Christian Science 
was universally ridiculed and abused by the press until it 
assumed proportions that made its devotees a financial factor ; 
even Dowieism is not now so generally denounced as once it 
was. 

The latest ostracized cause to receive journalistic recogni- 
tion and commendation is that of Freethought. 

The press is preparing to storm the stronghold of Super- 
stition. 

This fact proclaims the dawn of a new day—the rising of 
the sun of Reason—the illumination of the horizon of human 
thought—the ushering in of the reign of Rationalism. 

Freethought, so long despised and persecuted, is becoming 
popular. Not much longer will it be forced to fight, but will 
be followed and fawned upon by the influences that formerly 
opposed it. 

This tendency of the press is most marked here in Cincin- 
nati. In fact here it amounts almost to a fad. In the Times- 
Star, the organ of the “eminently respectable,” owned by 
Charles P. Taft, millionaire brother of the Secretary of War, 
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good Freethought articles frequently appear. As for the En- 
quirer, they have come to be a recognized and expected fea- 
ture of that paper, which fact is sufficiently significant. The 
Enquirer is perhaps the most valuable newspaper property in 
this country. The sheet sells for five cents—being “the only 
five-cent paper in a one-cent town.” It is not probable that 
so astute a business man as John R. McLean would permit 
regularly the publication of editorials of a character to impair 
the earning capacity of his paper. Ergo, Freethought is 
finding extensive favor. 


On the occasion of the Joseph Priestly commemoration in 
Washington. in which Secretary Taft, Edward Everett Hale 
and other men of equal prominence took part, the Enquirer 
made some very free and able editorial comment, going far- 
ther than ever before in the direction of unorthodox utterance. 
and by its complete disregard of the inevitable displeasure of 
the church element proving the present comparative insig- 
nificance of that influence. The salient feature of this edi- 
torial follows: 


“Going back to Bruno and Galileo, all the way down to modern here- 
sy trials, it has been only at the cost of persecution, ostracism and 
martyrdom that the human mind has been freed from the shackles which 
ecclesiasticism has always tried to fasten upon it. That this has been es- 
pecially true of the Christian church is doubtless due to the fact that 
belief of prescribed dogmas has from an early time been deemed of more 
importance under the Christian than under any other religion. Coming 
by degrees to be wholly convinced that acceptance of certain articles of 
belief was the most important essential for salvation from eternal fire 
and brimstone, and that the salvation of a single soul transcended in im- 
portance all earthly events, and was celebrated in heaven, they felt justi- 
fied—nay, compelied—to go to any extreme cither to make a believer or 
to prevent or punish unbelief. Consequently, when a human mind, long in 
bondage, began to stir and show signs of breaking away from the limits 
the church had prescribed for it, which extended to scientific and po- 
litical subjects, the fires of the Inquisition were lighted, torture chambers 
constructed and the most cruel and shocking scenes in all history enacted, 
bringing frightful suffering and death from ingeniously protracted agony 
to vast multitudes of inoffensive victims, against whom the only chagge 
was some variation in belief from church requirements. 


“In some countries, like Spain, this method was successful; freedom 
of thought was suppressed, and stagnation and decadence, extending to 
our own time, followed. In other countries, like Holland, England and 
Germany, it was impossible to keep down the spirit of investigation and 
inquiry, and the foundations of modern civil and religious liberty were 
laid; any advance, however, beyond foundations, was slow. Authority in 
the Protestant churches was transferred from a Supreme Pontiff to an 
infallible and literally inspired book, and it was insisted that all its state- 
ments as to cosmogony, astronomy, geology and history were to be ac- 
cepted as of Divine dictation. This caused another halt in intellectual 
progress, and while those who dared to think for themselves and follow 
fearlessly where truth led them were no longer rolled in spiked barrels 
or broken on wheels, they ware stigmatized as atheists and infidels and 
made social outcasts. It is within the memory of our own time that anv 
theory of creation which varied from the account in Genesis, and did not 
accept the story of the flood and the tower of Babel, were impious and 
abhorrent to truth. Now. however, the scientific spirit of investigating, 
testing and ‘proving all things’ has come to be almost universal; mere 
authority is largely discredited, and religious intolerance among people of 
enlightenment and intelligence is a thing of the past. 
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“Unitarianism, while a smal] sect numerically, was the first to fur- 
nish an atmosphere in this country of freedom of thought, and the result 
was that most of our great writers have been within its fold. While it 
has not greatly increased, it has, like homeopathy in medicine, so pro- 
foundly modified the doses of the other schools that Mr. Taft could say 
at Washington, ‘the world seems to be slowly coming our way, another 
way of saying that the day of absolute freedom of thought has arrived. 

“While its coming has brought apprehension and disturbance to many, 
we need have no fear of its ultimate consequences. No harm can come to 
any man from honestly seeking the truth or refusing to accept what is 
contrary to his reason, and only the truth can in the end prevail. The 
time was when freethinker was a term of reproach. The time is at 
hand when not to be free to think will be an indication of servitude and 
inferiority.” 

As evidence of the electric rapidity with which Free- 
thought is progressing—proof of its resistless invasion of 
every class of society—as testimony to the triumphant march 
of the human mind toward the royal heights of Reason—it 
may be pointed out that while the foregoing expression is not 
considered especially remarkable in this day, a few years ago 
it would have been read with amazement and regarded as an 
attempt at business suicide on part of the publisher. 

And from conservative Boston town, even in the ultra- 
conservative Transcript, is found the following rather rad- 
ical editorial: 


“The Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. D., charges the responsibility for the de- 
cadent moral and religious life of New England to ‘liberalism.’ In mak- 
ing this charge he assumes that our religious life is decadent and implies 
that it is more so here than in those sections where liberalism does not pre- 
dominate. Each of hese assumptions is open to question, but, granting 
their accuracy, it does not follow that this decadency is due to liberalism. 
Other causes may have been at work. The present conditions may be 
largely due to reaction from oppressive authority and the domination of 
theological falsehood. This reaction may have gone too far and created a 
looseness in place of a genuine liberality. It has been so in all ages. The 
Reformation under Luther went too far and made the great reformer 
tremble lest he had let loose a devastating whirlwind of license and crime. 
The French revolution is another illustration and every forward movement 
is marked in a greater or Jess degree by deplorable results, . 

“What, then, should be done? Should the religious world return meek- 
ly to authority and place its neck once more under the yoke of sacerdotal 
bondage? Because: there is danger in liberty, should therefore, liberty 
be dethroned and priestcraft again be made triumphant over the lives of 
men? Not even Dr. Dixon would ask this. All rational men know that 
there is a golden mean of authority blended with reason which is to be 
sought and followed. But two things need to be considered: first, the 
way to cure the ‘ills of freedom is not to take away freedom, but to grant 
it in constantly increasing measure, and the way to prevent reaction against 
theological falsehoods is to cease telling them.” 


MORE ABOUT THE NEGRO. 
By Walter Hurt. 


Considerable censure has come to me because of my re- 
marks concerning the negro in the January number of The 
Culturist. Also, many have commended my estimate of our 
colored citizens. Not a few have made the occasion one for 
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abuse of the negro. These latter expressions have been less 
welcome to me than the words of disapproval. 

My purpose is to protect the negro from abuse, and secure 
to him every right and all legitimate privilege. 

In what manner have I offended my critics? 

I merely stated the self-evident fact that the negro, as a 
race, is inferior to the Caucasian. This fact remains in all 
its integrity, in spite of any maudlin sentimentality of un- 
philosophical negrophiles. 

One subscriber, E. A. Stevens, of St. Louis. writes: “You 
should know that in Nature there is no such thing as “inferi- 
ority’ or ‘superiority.’ All is the result of environment.” 

In these two sentences I can find no relevancy. 

“You should know that in Nature there is no such thing 
„as ‘inferiority’ or ‘superiority.’ ” I should know nothing of 
the kind. Recognizing the narrow and necessary limitations 
of knowledge, I am not disposed to be dogmatic; but if I 
know anything, I know that in a world that consists of an 
infinitude of inequalities, in which every object and every con- 
dition has its complementary opposite, where everything is 
inevitably the extreme of something else, “inferiority” and 
“superiority” are universal and are as perpetually present 
as are heat and cold. Exact equality, as was stated in my 
original article, is a thing impossible to the physical universe. 

“All is the result of environment.” Quite so. But what 
does this statement tend to prove except the truth of my 
assertion? The American negro is the product of a previous 
environment; any improvement he may show over his African 
fellows is the effect of present environment. 

The environment of soil and climate gives to fruit its size 
and flavor, and the degree of these qualities depends upon 
the favorableness of that environment. Transplant the finest 
California fruit to an inhospitable clime, and the product will 
be vastly inferior to that of the unmigrated parent stock. Will 
my correspondent still insist that “the result of environment” 
is not “inferiority” and ‘ “superiority”? 

Flora McPhillips. writing from Carmel, Cal., incloses a 
clipping from my article, and says: 

“These words are totally unworthy of the writer and inconsistent with 
the otherwise noble stand he takes. They carry a venemous sting and a 
baneful influence. It is like the one blot that mars the whole clean page. 
I consider it not a constitutional condition,’ but a constitutional teeak- 
ness, and hope the writer will allow the beautiful sun of human love 
to penetrate that little dark, cold corner of his nature, to cleanse, purify, 
warm and make it whole. T am sorry indeed that my black brother must 
be made to suffer thus. and I have no doubt that a time will come when 
the writer will have the moral courage to apologize. I, for one, will apply 
and extend the learned methods propounded by the writer, to all creatures, 
no matter under what form they exist. It seems that the one important 
thing men lack is a heart; yet one clean, pure, loving heart can do more 


for humanity's betterment than the tons of Reason the masculine world 
carries.” 


It is rather too much to ask that we love the negro. To 
endure him is all that can reasonably be expected of us. 
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The negro is what he is. I have not blamed him for his 
condition, but merely described it. That condition reveals 
itself ruthlessly, and no amount of lachrymose emotionality 
on the part of feminine faddists and masculine coddlers can 
alter the logic of the situation. 

I have endeavored to do justice to the negro. I am his 
friend, but not his “loving” friend. He should pray to be pre- 
served from his white friends who love him, for they inflict 
upon him the greatest injustice. Moreover, I am firmly con- 
vinced that the attitude of the normal white person toward 
the negro cannot be one of affection. 

It is not my fault that I do not find the negro companion- 
able—that many of his characteristics are off.nsive to me, in 
cluding his odor. Neither is it his fault. It is nobody’s fault 
—ait is only a fact. 

Why should I be criticised because of my personal aver- 
sion for the negro? I have the same feeling toward a lousy 
Indian loafer, a filthy Filipino, a leprous Mongolian, or any 
of the repulsive “unwashed” of my own race; yet the sensi- 
tive negrophile, with charming consistency. fails to rebuke 
me for this. There is no popular “problem” connected with 
these. 

The negro now has his rights—and more. He possesses 
special privileges, which is not in accordance with right; nor 
is it good for him. In this blessed state of Ohio, where mis- 
cegenation is a matter of course, a hotel manager may legally 
deny accommodation to a white man who might be objection- 
able to his other guests; but should he refuse a room to a 
negro he would be liable for a heavy damage suit. 

Much sentiment is squandered on the negro because of the 
fact that he was brought to this country without his consent. 
This is the stock argument in his favor, and one without 
value. Admitting that his importation was a wrong against 
him, it could not have the effect of elevating him to equality 
with the Caucasian. These things bear no relation one to 
the other. But the wrong of slavery is fundamental. No 
personal wrong was inflicted upon the negro by bringing him 
to this continent. Instead, he was benefitted, his condition 
was improved. He was emancipated from primal savagery 
into industrial slavery, a condition now shared by his white 
brothers. He was redeemed from cannibalism and brought 
into contact with civilization of a certain quality, but he has 
been slow to rise to the level of his improved environment. 

My position is plain. For the negro I demand absolute 
justice. More than this is as much injustice as is anything 
less. 

That “all mes are born equal” is a fiction. 

The negro is not the equal of the Caucasian. 

Nor is there exact equality among white men. 

But to all should be accorded equal rights and privileges. 
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OUR GENTLE MURDERERS. 
By Walter Hurt. 


While throughout the world a cry is going up in the name 
of humanity against the infliction of capital punishment for 
crimes against society, demand is being made in the name of 
humanitarianism for a legalized death penalty for unfortu- 
nate but unoffending members of that same society. It seems 
that the insatiate impulse to destroy life is about the same in- 
dication, whether we label it Murder or Mercy. 

It is amazing to note with what nonchalance the person 
infected with the insidious reform microbe will propose dras- 
tic measures which directly affect others in a vital way while 
the advocates are themselves immune, 

Far be it from me to favor closing the door of the mind 
against the New. We should be open always to any sug- 
gestion, whether in the end we retain or reject it. We should 
neither commend nor condemn without due examination and 
deliberate consideration. But this question of authorized 
homicide is one that should be approached with the greatest 
care. 

So far as the ethical consideration is concerned, it is to be 
doubted if there can be found any philosophical justification 
of an act by collective society for the commission of which it 
makes forfeit the life of an individual member. 

It is more important that many of the laws that encumber 
our statute books should be repealed than that additional leg- 
islation should be enacted. `’ . 

It is utterly illogical that we should approve official ex- 
termination what time a sovereign state imposes a severe 
penalty for attempted self-destruction. Are wé not to be per- 
mitted to die when we so desire, and are we to be eliminated 
when our wish is otherwise? It seems that the impertinence 
of legal interference with personal privileges could not further 
go. 

It is significant that these suggestions of savagery ema- 
nate almost entirely from the unscientific mind. The re- 
searches of the biologist have taught him to regard human life 
with the same sense of sanctity. It is equally significant that 
the majority of the medical profession recoil from the sug- 
gestion that they become the legalized executioners of their 
fellowmen. Some cynical persons may remark that the phy- 
sician prefers to do his killing without sanction of law. This 
is scarcely just. Although the physician may with perfect 
equanimity commit murder by malpractice, deliberate assassi- 
nation is as apt to be distasteful to him as to other men. 
On this subject Dr. Thomas C. Minor, a prominent physician 
of Cincinnati, has said: 

“A true physician’s mission on earth is to cure, not to kill. No true 
physician ever deliberately killed a patient. I have never known in a.prac- 


tice of forty years of any physician or medical man deliberately practicing 
cuthanasia on any dying patient. It is true that almost every patient dying 
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from painful ailment or the shock of accident has more or less of some 
opiate in his body to sooth the pain, but this is given in the hope that the 
patient's life may be prolonged. I have seen many cases of so-called hopeless 
diseases, even when almost in articulo mortis, recover. No Christian or 
Jewish doctor would knowingly violate the commandment, ‘Thou shalt 
not kill.’ The alleged physician who would dare to practice euthanasia 
would stand in the same light with his profession as the public executioner 
stands with the public in Paris. This bill now before the Ohio legisla- 
ture is an insult to every true physician in the State and will be properly 
resented by them when the time comes. 


This is well in a way. but the good doctor might stretch 
the mantle of his professional charity to cover some besides 
Christian and Jew. He seems to be somewhat sectarian. 


I can conceive of no condition under which society might 
properly take the life of an individual without that individu- 
al’s consent. With such consent, the act changes from homi- 
cide to suicide and society is relieved of moral responsibility 
in the matter. 


As for voluntary euthanasia, that is quite another ques- 
tion and well worth considering. It does seem that this 
course would be justified under certain conditions, and that 
authority for the act should be vested in a carefully selected 
committee in each community, composed of able physicians 
whose ethical sense and general judgment are equal to their 
professional acumen. With these should rest the responsi- 
bility of decision and the duty of action. 


Society, as usual, with an eye for expediency, but other- 
wise blind, is seeking to remove an effect without remedying 
the cause. And, again as usual, it seeks to conceal its selfish 
brutality beneath the hypocrisy of pretended humanitarian- 
ism. In this respect, as in many others, we are not largely 
better than the natives of India. Formerly these people 
drowned the excess of female infants for frank:y confessed 
economic reasons—they could never become self-supporting. 
This harsh honesty offended the moral sense of some, and in 
time such murder became a religious rite and the sacrifice of 
infant life was made to the sacred crocodiles of the Ganges. 
We send missionaries to humanize these people. 

The whole question has an economic basis, with a moral 
dependence. 

The moral status of any community depends upon the 
economic conditions existing in that, community. 

Poverty degrades and wealth dcbauches. That is, such 
are the respective tendencies engendered by these economic 
extremes. Only through equitable distribution can we hope 
for a higher average of morality. 

All this agitation in favor of enforced euthanasia merely 
examples the tendency (it is only a tendency) of civilization 
to revert to savagery. The apostate of civilization is an in- 
tensified barbarian. Always in the pioneer days of America 
the white renegade was more savage than his red associates 
The Hindu practices infanticide; the Fijian strangles the 
superannuated, and for the same reason. We would combine 
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these crimes, also for the same reason. Our civilization is 
somewhat difficult of classification. 

The primary principle involved is not that of altruism. 
While it must be admitted that society is morally obligated 
to care for its defective and dependent members, this is a sec- 
ondary consideration. The important thing is the effect on 
general society. Actuated by the most sordid selfishness. so- 
ciety would resort to the crime of murder to escape the un- 
pleasant consequences of its elementary sins. Every incom- 
petent and every imbecile, every dependent and every deform- 
ity, is the fruit of these sins. What a horrible harvest! Yet 
the science of human culture is under the legislative ban, 
while we clamor for laws that will remove the accusing evi- 
dence of our social crimes. 

We demand laws for the destruction of the abnormal and 
the helpless, while we imprison men like Moses Harman for 
attempting to teach us how to breed a better race. 

Miss L. Graham Crozier, the slum worker and lecturer, 
advocates death by anaesthesia for 70,000 babes of poverty in 
New York, whom she describes as “children hopelessly handi- 
capped by their birth.” Yet the law of the land, offspring of 
public sentiment, sternly prohibits any discussion of rational 
methods for checking population. 

Murder is more moral than prevention. 

Society must be made to bear the burden of its sins. The 
penalty is a righteous one and should not be remitted. Not 
only should there not be opened any easy avenue of escape. 
but evasion should be made impossible. The normal punish- 
ment of natural consequence—the only rational punition— 
should be inflicted to the uttermost. Only beneath the weight 
of such a burden will society listen to the lessons of reform. 
Only the insistence of selfish interest can influence it to a 
higher morality. 

Every dependent individual should remain a charge upon 
society ; every deficient creature should remain as a perpetual 
reminder, a perennial warning, a living object lesson, until a 
condition is established that will insure that every child shall 
be well born and properly reared, to come into its rightful 
heritage of economic equality. 


A PHTLOSOPHER ON DEBS. 


The four letters that spell Debs have added a new word 
to the vocabulary of the race. But new words are not every- 
where understood according to their true meanings. If you 
are One person you may see this word explode in a bomb or 
flame up from the fire of the incendiary. If you are another 
person you will find it nestling hopefully next the farthest and 
nearest concepts of social equity. If you do not spell it just 
right, or pronounce it just right, or if you receive it off the 
lips of malign interpretation, you will go home at night and 
lock your door against its avatars. 
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Debs. Here is a man so many feet high, weighing so 
many pounds, to whom any measure and any scale would 
accord a liberal quotation. Debs is not so much size as qual- 
ity. He has ten hopes to your one hope. He has ten loves 
to your one love. You think he is a preacher of hate. He is 
only a preacher of man. If man is hate then Debs is a hater. 
When Debs speaks a harsh word it is wet with tears. He ap- 
peals to the rough word only as the iast necessity. When no 
other word will do then he speaks this word. 

If you will take time to see how Debs hates you will un- 
derstand how he loves. Do you think Debs reproaches you 
because he thinks ill of you? That is not true. He re- 
proaches you because he thinks any good is possible to any 
man armed with the average heart. He never asks you to 
come outside yourself to do anything. He says to you that 
you should stay where you are, stay inside yourself, and there, 
in your own ribs and skull, secure the exalted enfranchise- 
ment of your own soul. 

When you think of Debs you think of mobs, and perhaps 
of a jail, and of property rights, and of the jeopardy of bonds 
and stocks. You hear a voice. And this voice boxes the 
compass of agitation. And you distrust agitation. Debs has 
traveled so long in forbidden atmospheres he has got con- 
firmed in revolt. Revolt. That is a threatening alternative. 
You look back and see a Marat who was also a Debs. And 
you look back beyond what is back and see the soiled and 
stolid leaders of a medieval rebel peasantry. And you see 
that Debs is Ishmael, spell him in or out, regard him as you 
may, whether by the warnings of history or by the philosophy 
of contemporary retreat. So you never pronounce his name 
except at the sharp point of a stilettoed epithet. You have 
primered so faithfuly to the newspaper, to the college, to the 
legislature, that you have graduated in the last requisites of 
misjudgment, 

But after we have adjourned and dismissed every Debs 
not the Debs of fact there is a Debs left over whose life is 
fruitful to a last degree in the adventures and accomplish- 
ments of social justice. You find this Debs more concerned 
with his work than with your demurrers. He is an itinerant 
producer of ideas. He is not a tradesman. He never buys 
or sells. He summons. He calls you in your own name to 
your own estate. His university has been a jail. While he 
studied himself out of jail he studied himself into a faith. He 
graduated direct from the jail to his heart. In that heart 
he has since kept severe counsel with himself. The Debs of 
fable lighted a fire in the car yards of Chicago. The Debs 
of fact lighted an idea in the dangerous shadows of the re- 
public. ‘This Debs is not a threatener of the peace. He 
offers the only peace that is peace. ‘He pushes aside all the 
cheap and cheat truces. He insists upon the one practical 
and drastic measure of escape and affirmation. His political 
program may be cut in two or doubled up or need color or 
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call for refrigeration. His love is always where love belongs. 
His recognition of economic rectitude is infallibly generous. 
To Debs there is no outside to the social body. Human na- 
ture is all inside itself. The last man on the edge of the 
crowd, way beyond the power of my eye to reach, is just as 
much inside that crowd as the man whose hand I can shake. 

Debs deserves no compliments. He is a lucky man. Some- 
thing benignant in his stars permits him to play his life out 
without stint in the service of that communistic democracy 
whose America will regard our America as the barbaric arena 
of licensed fratricide. Debs is in luck. He is misunderstood. 
The best capital of faith is misunderstanding. The man who 
is misunderstood is the chosen darling of the morrow.—Hor- 
ace Trauble, in The Conservator, 


A TALK ABOUT PREACHING. , 


It is interesting to study 
the psychological effects of 
preaching. Even if the 

preacher and the people 
have outgrown in their 
minds the proverbial brim- 
stone, baptism, etc., of the 
Nicene Creed, framed for 

them by politicians two 
thousand years ago, they 
are still to some degree 
creed-bound, because un- 
consciously they have a 
creed by which they are re- 
ligiously governed in their 
humanitarian work and ın 
their conduct and intellec- 
tual and spiritual relation- 
ships. We are all preach- 
= Suite? ers, more or less. The habit 
SATE: MOONE, was inherited and will take 
several generations to outgrow. 

But is it not plain that only as we stop preaching we shall 
do away with the necessity for it, and does it not look like 
an unconscious acknowledgment of our fear that God may 
not do His best for His people, when in the pulpit or else- 
where, we offer Him suggestions in the form of prayers and 
praise as to what seems to us the Highest Good? If I may 
be pardoned for saying it, it seems to me that singing hymns 
in dutiful conformity to a mandate as per a set of adjustable 
figures on a wall, to the accompaniment of pipe organ notes 
and a baton, all of which have been selected and prepared for 
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me in advance of my coming and without reference to whether 
I may be in the mood to sing “Rock of Ages” or “Holy, ' 
Holy,” compels me to regard myself as a custom-made Chris- 
tian. I am not truly natural, individual or spontaneous. | 
am but one of thousands, as are.the homespun coats and 
„trousers cut by the tailor in the factory and piled up on the 
counters, ready for stitching and button-holing. I spend an 
hour in the magnificent, softly lighted churcn, very agree- 
ably, but I have not been in the true sense of the word learn- 
ing, living or serving. I have only been listening, conforming 
and perchance thinking. But thought is not lite, and apart 
from life 1 am a mere garment in the factory side by side with 
thousand of others exactly alike. 


It was lately my pleasure to listen to a sermon by a “sweet 
little woman” preacher. It began with a well drawn picture 
of a Salvation Army lieutenant, preaching on a street corner 
across from which was a fakir, animadverting upon the merits 
of a particular pain-killer. The street scene was clearly and 
effectively presented. One could almost hear the Gospel 
songs and the rattle of the tambourine on one side of the street 
and the strains of the banjo and guitar on the other. The 
pathetic fervor of a circle of religious enthusiasts contrasted 
with the designing spirit of the equally, strenuous fakir, made 
an interesting picture. But the significant fact in this story, 
in the mind of the writer was that the music furnished on 
both sides of the street in question, was of such merit (both 
fakir and lieutenant having in their service musicians and 
singers of rare talent) as to keep the crowds attracted by it, 
hesitatingly changing from one side of the street to the other 
and back again. The emotional excitation produced by the 
music was clearly the means by which the lieutenant endeav- 
ored to save the souls and the fakir to sell them. Whichever 
could stir most deeply the emotions of those within hearing. 
won his point. It didn’t so much signify whether salvation 
gained by “profession” or by application of a soothing oil at 
so much per bottle was the means of satisfaction to the per- 
son seeking it. The preinducing cause for satisfaction was 
in both cases exactly the same, namely the conviction on the 
part of the individual “saved” being that he had done the very 
best that he could do for himself. 


The minister in the big church pictured the Salvation 
Army lad and the patent medicine fakir from the viewpoint 
of “the moral law.” The conclusions drawn were necessarily 
favorable to the shouter of the beatitudes as against the pro- 
claimer of the merits of a pain-killer. There was also pictured 
in the sermon, and from the same fixed viewpoint agreed upon 
years previously by the founders of the church (that of the 
inviolable ‘“‘moral law,” for this was a liberal church) the char- 
acter of a dissolute. jocose millionaire, in contradistinction to 
the negative, self-abnegating spirit of a hopelessly incurable 
invalid, whom the minister had seen and had heard say that 
his life was pleasant or unpleasant according as his thoughts. 
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The cheerfully resigned invalid was keeping the “moral iaw,” 
said the “sweet little woman”; the grasping, self indulgent, 
unprincipled rich man was a desecrator of that law. 

As if there could possibly be anywhere in the divine 
scheme of things an immoral law. And as if the law of Life 
Itself, whether it be the life of a rich or a poor man, a spirit- 
ually refined or a sensuously coarse one, were not to be relied 
upon to do its perfect work, independently of man’s expostu- 
lations, chants, prayers, etc. To the mind of the person study- 
ing the fakir and the Army lad as phenomena, viewing them 
impersonally and as units in a social organism from which 
by birth, inheritance, environment, education, etc., they have 
each derived their special peculiarities, and to which organism 
they in turn lend character and force in exact proportion as 
they have received it, there can be no more question as to 
which is moral and which immoral than if one were a bantam 
rooster and the other a canary bird. 

But it is not allowable for us when we preach to take the 
strictly impersonal, unemotional viewpoint; and to show by 
scientific analysis and deduction the relationship one to the 
other, and to society, of these unique species of the human 
family, shouting themselves hoarse on a street corner. As 
well expect that we shall read Hugo or Voltaire to a Sunday 
school class prepared only for questions from the Westminster 
lesson leaf. 

Not till preacher and people are onc, no undemocratic no- 
tions of superiority or inferiority, morality or immorality any- 
where hindering the free, spontaneous action of the mind and 
soul, not till the subject of Life as a Whole, unaccompanied 
by the strains of an organ or tambourine to make it attractive, 
becomes of such vital and absorbing interest as to inspire us 
with the consciousness of our essential unity, can there be the 
greatest liberality of thought and the truest progress. Truth 
is not possible to the mind emotionally enwrapt in a rainbow 
coloring of viewpoints. Neither is it to be found in the cold- 
blooded use of a mental scalpel and dissecting table. It is 
between these extremes. 

Why not away with extremes, with all fixed ideas of the 
moral and immoral? Why not away with “view-points” and 
to the front with considerations of Life as it Is? Let the par- 
ticular viewpoint held be of no value as compared with the 
fact that each and every man may have a view-point of his 
own. Life is the thing, friends, Life as a Whole. There is as 
much good for us to understand and apply in the phenomenon 
of the howling drug seller as in that of the red tagged bidder 
for souls, if we but study Life without personal regard to its 
good or evil aspect. We shall find if we take a sufficiently 
broad view, that the expectorating millionaire is as much a 
unit in the social organism and therefore as necessary and 
“moral” as the swect faced invalid. If we but take our posi- 
tion between the extremes, favoring nothing for its superi- 
ority, or disclaiming anything else for its inferiority, intent 
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only upon seeing the truth, all around, on top, underneath and 
clear through; if we but permit kind Nature’s larger workings 
to come home to us in all their wonderful evolutionary signifi- 
cance, seeing only the relationship of things, we shall then be 
able to smile at our so-called morality and immorality. 

Some day the “moral law” will have gone out of fashion. 
We shall see that abundant, self perpetuating life is the solu- 
tion of all the problems of life, that love places no obstacles 
or conditions in the way of the soul. whether it expresses it- 
self in the personality of a coin-bidding fakir or Salvation 
Army enthusiast, a sjckly, emotional woman, or a robust, stout 
hearted man. All are but notes in an evolutionary scale, the 
harmonies of which shall be beautiful and inspiring to us as 
we become attuned to them. 

G. M. 


THE MAN WHO DID. 


By H. Bedford Jones. 


The Man was young. and his blood was red; 
And his spirit was wild and chafed at life; 

‘And the Devil crept into his soul, and said: 
“Do this and do that; by me be led, 

And [ll carry you through this world of strife; 
With the truest of friends and the best of health, 

A social position and plenty of wealth; 
All that I ask is to serve me,—so; 

And there’s aways a death-bed repentance, you know.” 

The Mhn assented, and, smiling, thought 

That in life’s last hour he would cheat him still; 
Nor recked of the cunning of him who bought ; 

—And the Devil chuckled, and said, “You will?” 


The Man lay sick, and into his mind 
Came the thought of the sorry bargain he’d made; 
And he groaned when he thought of the Devil’s trade, 
‘Wondering long what mercy he'd find. 

‘Then he thought that perhaps he’d be well once more, 
And exposure!—His soul bade repentance be hid; 
But just then came Death. and knocked at the door- - 

And the Devil chuckled, and said, “He did?” 
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i TAGS. 
By Marguerite Warren Springer. 


Yes, of course you do. 

You know about tnat goat. He was traveling on the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad, and though he was a happy goat 
he caused no end of trouble. He had chewed up his tag and 
didn’t know where to get off at. 

A few goats I know are chewing today and whether they 
are chewing off or on or at remains to be seen. Before lan- 
guage was developed there must have been some awful 
“mixers”: numerous misunderstandings by reason of differ- 
ent tags for one and the same object. 
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We will see how this has been eliminated in civiliza- 
tion. Certain words now express definite ideas and things. 
These words we will call tags and make a classification. 

Take the potato. You immediately have the mental pic- 
ture of the tuberous part of the root of that plant which is 
usually called po.ato, and which constitutes one of the cheap- 
est and most nourishing species of vegetable food. 

Thus, without much ado. a potato is a potato. A regular 
tag. Again the tag may contain an idea, for example, the 
tag “thief’—and yet this meaning so deviates from the 
Straight line or from method or order and from the common 
rule and is so inflected that we will have to make another 

_ Classification. For instance, thief and robber, meaning one 
who privately or openly takes the property of another—we 
shun Him. a 

Yet we say, “he made a good bargain,’ when we know 
he took the property of another; we praise himr—are blind to 
the act—and the thief is not a thief. Hence, we have an 
irregular tag. 

Again. if you have money plenty and privately take the 
coat of another and are caught, if you have money, remember 
you will be pitied because you did not need the coat—you are 
ill and the thief is not a thief, but a kleptomaniac. When the 
robber is out to save the country, from the other fellow, he 
is no longer a bold robber, but a brave soldier. 

A man kills another because of a real or fancied wrong, 
and he in turn hangs because the state feels that some one 
has been wronged and murder is not murder, but justice. 

The prostitute has a loveless relationship, far from ideal, 
for a pecuniary consideration, but when the beautiful girl 
married money, we opened wide the windows. put on our best 
clothes and called the neighbors in. 

The potato was not a potato. 

A working man quarreled with his brother, shot him dead 
and got ten years. Another working man marched a hundred 
and eighty-three miles through a strange country to kill a 
workingman with whom he had no auarrel, leaving behind his 
loved ones to mourn and get on any old way, and we called 
it Great. He was a patriot. 

It is easy to know a potato when you see it—a potato is 
always a potato in Heathendom or Christiandom. 

Spuds in Ireland. Katofels in Germany, Papas in Spain— 
a potato is a potato. It may be a big, a little, a good or a 
bad murphy. but a potato always. 

When is a lie not an untruth but a piece of diplomacy? 
When does a scandal cease to be gossip and become news? 
When is gambling not speculating? Page after page of this 
magazine could be easily covered on this subject, but being 
just enough of a Billy Whiskers to chew the tag, I frankly 
admit I don’t know where to get off at. 

Could the potato ever be anything but a potato? No, it 
could not, because it does not grow that way. 
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On Death. 
By William F; Barnard. 


Among the many good 
p | fruits of the tomorrows 
which Humanity has yet to 
open its eyes upon will be 
the rational and loving ac- 
ceptance of death. No cos- 
mic view of things can 
have any vital permanence 
which does not take ac- 
count of and include the 
fact of dissolution ; accept- 
ing it in its universality, 
finding in that universality 
its reasonableness, and rea- 
lizing at last that in har- 
mony with life, death is 
beautiful ; that it is the rest 
which comes after labor; 
the sleep which softly 
closes the eyes of wearied 
thought, vision and love; 
the normal finality of life; the crown of silence on the con- 
summation of our days. 

As surely as Man is a part of Nature, as surely as his 
forces are manifestations of her energies, so surely M'an will 
go through all other universal processes, sowing the seed of 
life while he lives, and finally, in death, being himself sown. to 
enrich the earth: to live in flowers perhaps, in the song of 
birds, in the not humbler spheres of grain and vegetable life; 
or to spring again in deeds which bring men nearer together, 
and beautify existence beyond the power of words to tell. 

Science is the antithesis of poetry. One reports of thought, 
the other of feeling; but their results finally harmonize, as 
truth and beauty always must harmonize; and so, in respect 
to death, science and the greater poetry finally utter the 
same word. The word is “harmony.” Poetry. which takes 
truth and out of its materials fashions all the shapes of beauty, 
finds in universal harmony, charm, and at last peace. Sci- 
ence finds harmony in universals, too; but “the light that 
never was on sea or land,” is required to give to universals 
the color and glow of beauty; and in the triumph of feeling 
over all the facts of existence life pours itself in song, and 
makes the great poem of joy in the Cosmos, 

Science moves patiently from particulars to generals, seek- 
ing the reasons for things. It studies and marks all the pro- 
cesses of Nature, collating the facts and trying inferences, till 
the right inference emerge from the uncertainties of the half 

ht of knowledge. Science takes facts as a collector takes 
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things and assorts them, to catalogue them. Science classi- 
fies all similar facts under similar heads, until all the varieties 
are arranged under their respective phenomenal classifica- 
tions; then science is in the way of knowing things. Taking 
similarities and differences for its guide posts, it seeks in each 
class of facts a common content or character; having found 
that, it writes the story of a species, a nation’s development, 
a climate, a human character, and writes it with authority, or 
with the assurance of one who knows. Finally it arrives at 
universals, as all phenomena are found to be connected. In 
the observation of things science finds death to be one of the 
universals; observing that all things, organic and inorganic. 
have birth, development, maturity, and dissolution to go 
through, and that, in the long process from prenatal uncon- 
sciousness to post mortem unconsciousness, the individual is 
typifying processes which even worlds and world systems go 
through in their journeys from nebulae to disintegration and 
reintegration. Science finds death universal; as universal as 
life. Science finding harmonies in classes of facts in general, 
makes an inclusive classification of all things in respect to 
death, and finds death in harmony with life; a manifestation 
of life’s resistless changes, transformations and equivalences. 
Science accepts death. finding no loss in it. nor any disaster; 
finding in death, indeed, a harmony, and at last, in the knowl- 
edge of that harmony the very joy of wisdom. 


Science recognizes the limits of human knowledge. It 
does not pretend to harmonize its fruits with finality. Science 
does not treat of finalities. It sees that explanations them- 
selves call for explanation, and that there is a point in the 
search for knowledge where thought must pause because of 
the lack of material, a point where the knowable lapses into 
the unknowable. The final cause, and the explanation of all 
existence lies beyond the power of thought, because thought 
is a process of making distinctions and marking similarities, 
and cannot ‘escape from itself into that region in which all 
things are one and where there are no distinctions or differ- 
ences. So science does not pretend to give a final. account 
of death, as it does not presume to give a final account of 
life. But within the sphere of the knowable science has elab- 
orated and proved the evolutionary conception of things. dem- 
onstrating that Nature is in the crucible, seething with forces 
which produce all her variations and vitalities, and that all 
her life forms may be, and are being constantly changed and 
transmuted through death. The “transformation and equiva- 
lence of forces” is only another name for death. Progress in 
all its forms treads a road which leads to decay. The wise 
thought over all this is that we are made for death as surely 
as we are made for life; that our life is vital to the earth, and 
that also our death is vital; that our energics and vitality are 
so shaped and conditioned that thev weaken with years, and 
lapse at last, because Nature will have it so: Nature whose 
work, giant, and beyond account, includes cach individual part 
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of life; the work, the fruitage thereof, and which takes back 
the gift which it has given, to use it in other ways. Death 
is a universal means to a larger and fuller life for Nature: 
death is life becoming. Individuality goes; the forms of 
things change. Life dies not in the totality, but only trans- 
forms itself in the atoms. This is the wisdom which science 
gives us. Death is one of the universals, and therefore is in 
harmony with other universals, which touch it at all points. 


Poetry shares with her sister arts the creation and the ex- 
pression of beauty. Painting, music, sculpture, architecture, 
and the rest, are so many means to the expression of beauty. 
Poetry concerns itself. as do these others, with particulars 
and generals, looking for harmonies, to sing them. ‘The 
world, with all its wonders and glories, its opportunities and 
burdens, its disappointments and struggles, inspires poetry, 
or the rythmical expression of beautv in words. Poctry takes 
up life in its age-long journey from the cradle to the grave, 
and marking all the steps of its wondrous and beautiful prog- 
ress, comes at last to that sleep, at once mysterious and fas- 
cinating. which closes the eyes, the ears and the lips of life 
with the seals of silence. That sleep it sees as universal. 
No organism throughout the whole range of existence known 
to man escapes a final summons: the bee, the bird, the scented 
arbutus of spring amidst the snows, the giant oak, the ani- 
mals large and smali—all things die. Poetry accepting Na- 
ture, sings death as one of Nature’s universal expressions, 
one of her means of being. Shakespeare, Shelley. Tennyson, 
Swinburne. early and modern English singers, and Whitman 
and Bryant among Americans, join the chorus of Greek, 
Latin, German, French and other poets in a solemn pean of 
praise to Nature for life and for death. 


Unless death be beautiful there is no beauty anywhere. If 
the pall and the shroud darken the face of the sun, and put 
the songs of birds to silence; if the shadow of dissolution 
falls across all the delights of our days, and hope is ever hear- 
ing the voice of despair, there 1s no joy nor any sustained 
song for humanity. Not in forgetting death, or in hiding it. 
do we write the great poems of life, but by accepting it, by 
praising it, by weaving its meaning and significance with the 
meaning and significance of all life. He who celebrates death, 
he who accepts it, is the word poet, as Goethe was a world 
poet. 

In the very pathos of death lies one great source of song. 
Parting “is such sweet sorrow,” at the doors of death. as on 
a summer’s afternoon where river, forest, hill and field meet, 
and where love’s kiss tastes of hope and memory. That part- 
ing which may be a fimal one, how solemn it is; what poig- 
nant bursts of tenderness the heart feels at the moment. But 
the poet sings that parting as he sings those other partings 
which may not be final; partings which make tenderness surge 
up in the heart like water in fountains; sings that: parting, 
with its touch of hands loth jn their finger-tips to consum- 
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mate it, as he sings the parting of child with child, man with 
man, or lover with mistress; and in singing it, love and fealty 
are expressed tremulously and with joy, and the soul feels of - 
itself how great it is. 


Then, too, the song of death is a song of fellowship. The 
lilies “that toil not, neither do they spin,” and who take no 
care, must die; the seasons which give them, take them; the 
seasons themselves die, and Winter touches with his frozen 
hand the not unwilling fingers of Autumn, and leads her to 
a mutual tomb. Man does not lie down alone, but with a 
goodly company of all the ages. All that has been beautiful. 
the charm of song and romance, lies there where he makes 
his grave. Loneliness he does not know, for his friends 
have laid their bones around him where the ivy climbs, where 
the wild roses blow, and where the birds of June tune their 
flutes. The word of death is peace; and the tired heart, 
knowing Nature’s ample riches and resources, sighs and 
passes without a fear or a care. Brother to the foxglove and 
the oak, accepting death, the universal, as these accept it. he 
“wraps the drapery of his couch around him, and lies down” 
as one lies down “to pleasant dreams.” The fellowship of 
death welcomes all of us, and so the poet sings it. 


But the most glorious song of death, and the most inspirit- 
ing, is the cosmic song; the song of wholeness and universal 
harmony. I am one with the universe, and cannot be hurt. 
or extinguished, the poet sings, contemplating the falling 
petals of the flower of life. I came, and I go in mystery; 
I came with a song upon my lips, and I go with a song. He 
declares that nothing which is universal can be in the nature 
of a disaster for anything which experiences it. To him, 
whether he survive the change called death, or pass into 
whatever path of being Nature will, it is well. The wonder 
and mystery of life, and the wonder and mystery of death 
are one to him. The great universe of which he is a part 
swings on its way in its vast and inconceivable orbit, “sing- 
ing the song the morning stars sang together ;” and he, too, 
knowing not wholly his part therein. but “sustained and 
soothed by an unfaltering trust,” sings his song of harmony, 
and dies with melodious words upon his lips. 

Poetry trusts the Universe, else there were no songs sung. 
All beauty at last must face death and accept it. Let the | 
dead moon swing through space, is it not beautiful to the 
eyes of life? It is a lamp to the feet of the world amidst 
the shadows of night. “Imperial Caesar, dead, and turned to 
clay, may stop a hole to keep the wind away,” and the poet 
is not nonplussed, for all use is at last one, and the least of 
things is serving an end as vast as the greatest of thines. 
The processes of evolution, the long travail of life from birth 
through development to dissolution, has in itself the reason 
and the meaning of our existence, and it were as well to turn 
our backs upon the sun, and close our ears to the voices of 
ocean and great forests; it were as well to refuse to see, hear 
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and feel as to decry universal death and hide our heads in 
despair and fear as his gentle hand is laid upon us. 

The poet of real greatness sings death, as he trusts death; 
for death is one of the great and all-containing facts of being. 

For the rest, untimely death, or death amidst great agon- 
ies, is not in the nature of one of the universals. Death will 
more and more come with old age and ripeness as the world 
of man learns how to live. Disease, and all the varied influ- 
ences which make for early death, can be abated. Untoward 
economic conditions and the influence of theologic and moral 
superstitions are being modified by the forces of resistance; 
and resistance is another one of the universals. The golden 
age will not be all gold; it will hold something of iron and 
something of lead; but the weariness of labor, the pains of 
deprivation, the sufferings of innocence at the hands of igno- 
rance and stupidity,—all the things which make us feel the 
pains of life and make us shrink from death as those shrink 
who have not seen their fruitage and fulfillment, whose lives 
have been starved,—these things are passing away in the new 
world of human solidarity and fraternity. Liberty to be one’s 
self and to find one’s own way and good in life, will more and 
more take our thoughts away from sorrow and despair and 
the fear of death. And the time will come when we can Icok 
in the face of the final summoner and see the smile there ; and 
holding the hands of loved comrades for one last moment, 
bid them farewell as the morning star bids the sea farewell 
at sunrise. The roses of life and the roses of death both are 
sweet to the eyes of Wisdom. 


EARLY SPRING. 


By R. W. Borough. 


I stand here gazing ’cross the fields, 

Gazing and in the silence, dreaming, 

And coming glories of the flower and leaf 
Crowd fast upon me. 

Why do I start aquive. with delight — 

As midst this stubble gray comes startling sweet 
The thought of Spring? 

Now am I restless—I will wander far 

To distant glen, to the bare forest’s depths 

In a mad search for Beauty haunting all.— 
Trailing her sweet, low, luring call for days, 
Until at last I find her in a flower, 

A glistening snow-drop sprung from neath the leaves; 
Then shall my heart leap in its joy to know 
That the glad spring, the spring has come again. 
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The History of Human Marriage. 
Part IV. 


Pagan Marriage. 

Though the progress of 
civilization in early 
Greece and Rome pursued 
a different destiny from 
pagan civilization else- 
where, those links that 
bind it to our own line 
of succession, as it were, 
make that phase of pagan 
development more useful 
than any other for study 
in this connection. 

The traditional period 
in Greece was marked by 
phenomena for which 
there is no parallel else- 
where. These tribes have 
preserved internal evi- 
dence of a remarkable 
state of physical God-like- 
ness, intellectual vigor 
and moral purity, at a time when they began to record for 
posterity their modes of life and thought. 

By gleaning among early traditional and historical writ- 
ers for statements of fact, one may form a consistent picture 
of traditional times; but one begins to flounder at once if one 
tries to reconcile the interpretation of these writers. We 
gather that land was held in common among the Dorians and 
that Lycurgus, the law-giver of Sparta, after visiting the Doric 
tribes, restored the land to the Spartan community, and es- 
tablished athletic discipline upon the Doric model. The 
Dorians still traced descent through the female line, and the 
women shared in the athletic sports. C. O. Miiller, in his 
“History of the Doric Race” says, “Spartan damsels were 
seen. „racing in chariots, in the midst of the assembled multi- 
tude.” Aristotle relates that the Spartan women took a very 
prominent part in public affairs. The Lycians, according to 
Herodotus, took “The mother’s and not the father’s name.” 
Plutarch tells us that the sexes mingled with perfect freedom 
and that they practiced athletic exercises and sports together. 
He also relates that both sexes wore the scantiest clothing; 
and that the women assumed a position and dignity, very un- 
becoming to their sex. But while Plutarch is properly scan- 
dalized at the dignified position of the Greek women, at the 
general scantiness of clothing and the free mingling of the 
sexes, he nevertheless assures us that the morality of the 
people was above reproach. In fact. the testimony on this 
point seems to be unanimous. In Sparta, the earliest gene- 
alogies go back only a generation or two, when they attach 
to some God. It is now understood by investigators that this 
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when descent was changed from the female to the male line. 
The gentile form.of government was still in force, at that 
period. Miilller says: “For, in the first place, the assembly 
of the people, in obedience to a rhetra of Lycurgus was held 
according to tribes and obae (gentes). Lycurgus seems to 
have shared somewhat in the mythical character of the times, 
at least as to the possession of super-human powers. Ta 
him the state of human affairs, at an uncertain date, several 
centuries before Christ, is credited. Plutarch ascribes prac- 
tically all the social and physiological phenomena of the 
time to the legal enactments of this remarkable man. Indeed, 
nearly all writers on this period seem to ignore the fact that 
there was a state of human affairs, previous to the enactment 
of civil laws. 

The most irrational theories are presented by various au- 
‘thors to account for social conditions at the time of Lycurgus. 
Even quite recent authors, familiar with present scientific 
theories, fail to make the application in this case. Letour- 
neau. in his book on “The Evolution of Marriage” says: “In 
the supreme interest of population, love was forced on young 
men...The young men were attracted to it by making them 
assist at the gymnastic exercises of naked young girls.” One 
can not accept this author’s theory of the delinquency of 
nature, in this matter. It would be as unreasonable to assert 
that these young men were unwilling to eat, after their vig- 
orous outdoor sports. His use of the word “naked,” illus- 
trates the writer’s unpreparedness to judge the case. It would 
be as reasonable to speak of a statute as being “undressed.” 
“Nude” is the only word to use in this connection. Mr. 
Lecky, in his work, “The History of European Morals,” says: 
“Tt is one of the most remarkable, and to some writers, one 
of the most perplexing, facts in the moral history of Greece, 
that in the former and ruder period women had undoubtedly 
the highest place and their type exhibited the highest per- 
fection.” But Mr. Lecky offers no explanation of the facts 
in this book. Mr. Lewis Morgan presents the other side of 
the shield, in discussing certain Australian and Polynesian 
tribes now living in a state of early savagery; and an ad- 
vanced state of sensualization and decay. He is reluctant to 
believe that the degradation of these tribes indicates a similar 
moral state among all savage people; but thinks this evidence 
tends to prove such a state. He is also at a loss to account 
for the retrogression of these tribes, under conditions that 
seem to be so favorable to progress. It seems to me very 
obvious that the sensualization of these tribes is the cause of 
their decay. In his great work, “The Basis of Social Rela- 
tions,” Daniel Brinton has briefly indicated the application 
of this principle. In discussing the Polynesian tribes and 
others that have disappeared by the same means. he says: 
“Needless to say these tribes have disappeared.” Eliza Burt 
Gamble, in her “Evolution of Woman,” has applied this the- 
ory, though not extending it to the limits of this discussion. 
Woods Hutchinson, in a recent article on “Animal Marriage,” 
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discusses the pure morals of animals in a state of nature, and 
contrasts this purity with the loose habits they adopt in a 
state of domestication. Domestic conditions form for animals 
that state of idleness and luxury, corresponding with those 
conditions which surround man under civilization. In both 
cases the cause of demoralization seems to lie in the disturb- 
ance of that balance between consumption and acquisition, 
which Nature secures to those who live in contact with her. 
The operation of the law of natural selection would have 
weeded out immorality among animals in a state of nature. 
The struggle for existence has been too severe to permit any 
moral delinquency to perpetuate itself among them. Whether 
man was always man, or was something else first, there was 
certainly a time when he was wholly animal; and the same 
laws which govern other animals would have secured to him 
a state of austere morality. The human man would have in- 
herited this state, and preserved it until luxury and idleness 
produced his downfall and provided him with the means of 
deferring for a time the execution of nature’s sentence. 

When one compares the condition of these early Greek 
tribes with others that have not advanced, one knows that 
the morality of their customs was not applied externally, by 
any legislator. 

Their women lived a life of perfect freedom, because the 
freedom of women is a natural and necessary part of the un- 
sensualized state. But by the time legend merges into credi- 
ble history, there seems to be left no man who can conceive of 
a time when the race was not sensualized; when the free in- 
termingling of the sexes, and their equality, were compatible 
with morality. Race sensualization is race suicide. Nature 
has provided against the extinction of the race because of 
failure to propagate, but she has provided no remedy for 
sensualization but death. The wages of sensualization is 
extinction. In the state of the early Greek tribes, we have 
the proof that their environment and customs had afforded 
them the means of steady advancement, whereby they had 
escaped sensualization. I believe it is necessary to under- 
stand the application of the law of natural selection to this 
order of phenomena, in order to interpret the history of mar- 
riage adequately. 

The alienation of land proceeded, from the time of Lycur- 
gus until, about five hundred B. C., relationship to the land 
superceded relationship to the gens as a basis of representa- 
tion in government. This personal possession of land, mo- 
nopolized by men, is the first and fundamental necessity for 
the industrial and sexual enslavement of women. Lecky says, 
(Hist. of European Morals) “In the history of sensuality, 
special causes, such as slavery, religious doctrine, or laws 
affecting marriage. have been the most powerful agents.” 
The alienation of land, and industrial slavery formed the 
sure basis of sex slavery for woman. The sensualization 
of the Greek tribes was accomplished under that system of 
sex-relations by which woman becomes the permanent 
property of her master, and is dependent upon him for the 
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means of supporting herself, her children, and him by her 
labor. “In countries into which a precocious civiliza- 
tion has not been introduced * * * a wife, far from 
being a burden to her husband, is rather a help to him 
being his laborer or sometimes even his supporter. 
Moreover, children instead of requiring an education 
that would absorb the father’s earnings become, on the con- 
trary a source of income.” “A wife is of use to her husband, 
not merely because she gives him laborers, but because she 
is herself a laborer.” (Westermarck’s Hist. of Human Mar- 
riage.) 

But along with this system of intensive culture of sensu- 
ality, and as a corrollary thereto, a bitter remedy came into 
being namely: that double standard of morals, whereby the 
mothers of the race were kept from polluting the stream of 
life. 

The sentiment that woman is the custodian of the morality 
of the race is familiar to all. and it is usually uttered as a plat- 
itude, calculated to appeal to vanity, and directed toward 
making woman satisfied with a state of dependency and tute- 
lage. But only ignorance and a lack of historical perspective 
can make this sentiment appear in the light of a platitude. 
Woman has not only been the custodian of the morals of 
the race, she has been the preserver of its life, through that 
morality. The assumption commonly made, that women have 
some sort of other-worldly fore-knowledge concerning a 
“sacred mission” in this respect, is simply silly. The moral 
purity of the great majority of women has probably been a 
matter of preference; but her legal and social position in this 
connection has been as if she were a “property in revolt”—as 
if only legal enactments could make her pure. 

By the time of Solon, the moral degeneracy of Greece was 
so extreme as to constitute the scandal of the ages. The Greek 
supremacy at arms had enabled them to throng the country 
with female slaves. Among many tribes, the men did not 
offer joint protection to women who were owned by individ- 
ual men, and so, only their courtesans enjoyed any degree of 
security against capture. This was especially true of Lydia 
and Babylonia; and Herodotus relates that these people hit 
upon the scheme of bringing up their daughters to this pro- 
fession as a means of securing them from capture. In this 
way, much of the trouble of an unbecoming insubordination 
on the part of slaves was obviated for their captors, when the 
“natural protectors” of these women failed to make good on 
their part of the understanding. 

That worship of the mysteries of generation which springs 
up so naturally among primitive peoples had, with the Greeks, 
degenerated into a most profane debauchery under the au- 
spices of religion and law. When Draco, the predecessor of 
Solon. attempted to curtail the practices of vice, it is recorded 
that the practice of religious rites within the temple consid- 
erably softened the rigor of his decrees. But when Solon put 
his shoulder to the wheel, he changed all this. The female 
slaves were divided into four classes. Only Greek women 
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were taken for wives. These were kept in a “special quarter 
in the interior of their houses.” Their task was to spin, weave 
and sew, to oversee the work of other female slaves, to wait 
upon their masters’ table, at which they could by no means 
sit. Solon devoted himself with great care to the private af- 
fairs of these women. He regulated their mournings and their 
amusements, their sacrificings and their journeyings; how 
many dresses they should take when they traveled and the 
size of their baskets of provisions as well, as the contents 
thereof. They were owned by their masters, just as com- 
pletely as any other piece of household furniture. The other 
three classes of slaves were captured women. The concu- 
bines were industrial slaves, whose children also were slaves. 
The flute players were owned privately, though their duties 
were partly of a public nature, connected with the Baccha- 
nalian feasts which were arranged by law and religion. The 
fourth class were publicly owned, and their lives were reduced 
to the lowest possible terms. They were kept in certain 
places, which they were not permitted to leave, and they were 
cut off from all human interest and experience. Aside from 
these there was a fifth class of women, called Hietairai, whose 
only restriction was that they were not eligible to be the 
mothers of Greek citizens. They were captured women. and 
not being privately owned, were classed as public women. 
As such they have been buried deep beneath the personal 
opinion of early historians, and it takes a good bit of exca- 
vating to remove the debris of the conventional phraseology 
of defamation which was so much in vogue against women 
during subsequent centuries; and to discover what manner 
of women these were. The comparative freedom which they 
enjoyed gave them access to the best there was in philosophy 
and statesmanship, and they are most frequently spoken of 
as connected with these subjects. They were the friends 
and teachers and counselors of the best men of their time. 
It became a matter of comment in Athens when a woman of 
this class failed to desert the calling to which she had been 
trained and captured, and to adopt a life of scholarship and 
intellectual activity. 

We find the names of women of this class connected in 
the highest way with the schools of philosophy. There was 
Aspasia, philosopher and statesman, Hipparchia, “practical 
professor of Cynic philosophy, and one of the most volumin- 
ous and esteemed writers of her time.” Themistia, Leontium, 
Glycera, Thargelia, and many others whose work as teachers, 
orators and rhetoricians contributed very definitely to the 
work for human betterment, in their time. They constantly 
pointed to the injustice of the state in which their sex was 
held, and to the vices and miseries arising from it; and their 
teachings in this particular were adopted by the schools, and 
accomplished a great gradual upliftment in the condition of 
woman. and a large measure of moral purification. Mr. Lecky 
says of them (Hist. of European Morals), “The Courtesan 
was the one free woman of Athens, and she often availed 
herself of her freedom to acquire a degree of knowledge which 
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enabled her to add to her other charms an intense intellectual 
fascination. ..A combination of circumstances had raised them 
in actual worth and in popular estimation to an unexampled 
elevation; and an aversion to marriage became very common.” 

In distinction to the rewards enjoyed by the Hetairai it ts 
well to enumerate the virtues and rewards of the wives. We 
find on the list meekness, obedience, fidelity, industry, and 
economy. Their reward for the first three lay entirely with 
the pleasure of their masters, and that of the other two was 
enjoyed by their masters; they not enjoying that personal 
status under the law, by which one can own and hold the 
fruits of industry and economy. 

When Rome conquered Greece she proceeded to adopt 
the Greek culture and philosophy. Two important principles 
of the Stoic philosophy were, that virtue is distinct from 

-` pleasure—which was a very radical theory in the days of its 
promulgation; and that there is a basis of natural law upon 
which all enactments should be founded. Woman and mar- 
riage had suffered a degradation in Rome quite similar to 
that of Greece. The restrictions upon married women were 
so obnoxious that it had been necessary to enact laws to pre- 
vent the women of noble families from enrolling themselves 
among the prostitutes, as a means of escaping domestic tyr- 
anny. But these tyrannies were inconsistent with the nat- 
ural equality of the sexes, as upheld by the Stoic philosophy ; 
and as this philosophy took a strong hold on the minds of 
the Roman statesmen, the result was an increasing change 
for the better in the condition of Roman women, and more 
reasonable marriage laws. 

“An inquiry into the changes which had been wrought in 
Roman jurisprudence at the time of the Antonine Caezars, by 
engrafting upon it the underlying principles contained in the 
Stoic philosophy, discloses the fact. that the absolute legal 
emancipation of woman had been accomplished.” (Gamble’s 
Evolution of Woman). 

“Led by their theory of natural law. the jurisconsults had 
at this time assumed the equality of the sexes as a principle 
of their code of equity.” (Henry Maine’s Ancient Law). 

At this time the trappings of pagan religion had fallen off 
from marriage, and it had become a purely civil institution. 
It was contracted, and the contract dissolved, with perfect 
freedom at the will of the parties. Women rose to the status 
of human beings. Instead of being bequeathed, along with 
other property by their male relatives, they now were able 
to hold and bequeath property themselves. 

“They arrived during the Empire, at a freedom which 
they subsequently lost, and which they have never since re- 
gained...The legal position of the wife had become one of 
complete independence, while her social position was one of 
great dignity. To the period when the bond of marriage was 
most relaxed must be assigned most of those noble examples 
of the constancy of Roman wives which have been for so 
many generations household tales among mankind.” (Lecky’s 
Tlistory of European Morals). 
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AGATHA. 
By WILLIAM Francis BARNARD, 


Buried in Rivlin Valley, England. 

All along the valley 

The sun was shining bright; 
All along the valley 

Laughed the spirit of delight: 
All along the valley; 

And. e’en in that one spot, 
The home of hearts which beat no more, 

z When hope and thought are not. 
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All along the valley 
The sight was good to see: 
The flowers were freshly blowing, 
And birds sang amorously. 
Black Brook poured its waters 
With softly soothing sound; 
And all the paths seemed joyous paths. 
Across the pleasant ground. 


All along the valley 
I thought of you, Sweet Child; 
With your face of light and shadow, - 
And laugh so joyous wild; 
And though your dust was lying 
*Neath the tree below the hill, 
Had you been walking by my side 
I had felt no sweeter thrill. 


Is 


All along the valley 
There was no sense of dezth: 
All along the valley 
Life amply drew its breath. 
You, Agatha, seemed hving, 
Fresh resurrected there, 
In everything that beauty bore 
And found the morning fai-. 


Your eyes were in the blucbell; 
I heard you in the brook ; 
Your smile was in the sunlight, 
And you hid in every nook. 
The dancing of the foxglove, 
It was your gladsome leap; 
I could not think that you were dead 
And lay in earth, asleep. 


All alon” the valley, 
Darling child, I sang; 

Till death had lost its terrors, 
And sorrow every pang; 

Till you were wandering with me, 
Soft held bv the hand. 

And all the paths were glad-ome paths 
Across the glowing land. 
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WORLD DIRECTORY OF PEOPLE WHO THINK, 


Parker H. Sercombe, Publisher. 


A selected list of names and addresses of men 
and women who in Writing, in Speech, or in 
Good Work have demonstrated that they can 
think rationally, clearly and naturally 

Our aim is to classify those who have minds 

that operate as correct thinking machines; not 

those who view each phenomenon by itself as 
isolated from every other and as a result ob- 
| tain distorted, egoistic and often fantastical 

PEN conceptions of the affairs of life. 

ye ei $ The Foreword of this Directory will con- 

Fi tain a definition of clear thinking and instruc- 

`| tions to attain the power of thought that will 

stand As An Authority as long as time shall 
‘| last. 
Who are the Clear Thinkers? 

Those whose thought methods are in harmony with the processes 
of Nature—Life—Evolution. 

What is it to think Correctly? 

To habitually without bias, classify our own thought: with all 
thought and recognize the common origin. 

To habitually without bias classify your own life with all life 
and recognize the relationship and common origin. 

To habitually without bias classify your world with all worlds 
and recognize the common origin. 

To habitually without bias classify your religion with all reliz- 
ions and recognize the common origin. 

To habitually without bias classify the industrial and economic 
forms to which you are accustomed with the growth and develop- 
ment of all other economic systems and recognize the relationship 
and common origin. 

To habitually without bias classify the social: and domestic 
manners, customs, forms and ceremonies to which you are ac- 
customed with all other manners, customs, forms and ceremonies 
and learn to know their relative meaning and common origin, 

To habitually without bias classify your own physical form 


with all physical form and recognize the common laws of growth’ 


and relationship. > 

To habitually without bias classify your own emotions, whims, 
feelings, tastes, passions, vanities, impulses, and theories with the 
growth and development of these wherever foung and know their 
common origin, relationship and insignificance. 

Clear Thinking is impossible except to those who habitu- 
ally see in each thing the law of all things, who see the corro- 
boration of nature in every field of inquiry and who, 
knowing the law of many things may also know the law of any 
single thing even without inquiring into it specfiically. 

Those whose mental habit enables them to see phenomena as 
isolated from universal law are those who have whims, necessi- 
ties, inconsistencies; those who adopt parties in politics, creeds 
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in religion and have fixed views on all things. These are the 
“cattle” who BELIEVE according to the prevailing fashion of their 
community and of such are ninety-nine per cent of the race. 
They are not People who Think. 

The idea of the interdependence and relationship of all thought 
and phenomena did not and could not come into this world until 
after appliances, systems, inventions and instruments were put in- 
to use whereby a sufficient knowlege was obtained to form a 
UNIVERSAL POSTULATE. Not until the Printing-press, Rail- 
road, Telegraph, Telescope, Microscope, Micrometer, Chemistry, 
Electric Power and Objective Psychology enabled us to obtain and 
record the secrets of nature was it possible for Philosophers, Proph- 
ets or Sages to know whether they were thinking in harmony with 
LAW or not, hence those who wrought in past ages could no more 
have a complete or true philosophy than they could make or de- 
scribe a complete and true automobile. 

No writer, teacher or seer of past ages ever employed the 
“ inductive method” whereby originality, initiative and individu- 
ality must be developed. Those who attained a degree of these 
got them by accident or in spite of their teachers. 

No mystic prophets, Confucius, Christ or Maeterlink, each 
typifying the intuitional, egoistic, personal thought method of 
their epoch, ever implied in a saying or paragraph that they had any 
hint of the Relationship of all Phenomena, the unity of all know- 
ledge. 

Plato, Aristotle, and every philosopher and apologist down to 
and including John Stuart Mill, Hume, Voltaire, Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel and Shopenhaur did valuable thinking on the isolation plan, 
one thing at a time, but never did they attain the cosmic view of life 
and mind; their theories were mere theories and lacked equilibrium, 
they reached no final synthesis, they were never able to see the law 
of the universe in the atom—the philosophy of evolution came after 
their time. 

The THINKERS of the WORLD are HERE and NOW. 

They are comparatively few and not many real thinkers 
have yet grown old enough to die. 

CORRECT THINKING is but a recent possibility for it is 
only within the past fifteen years that the necessary accuracy in 
practical psychology and sociology has been acquired to bring these 
into relationship with the rest of science. 

Had Plato or even St. Augustine lived today and through mod- 
ern knowledge and appliances been able to learn how the lives of 
all creatures are interdependent and intertwined to such an extent 
that no one can be really free until all are free—that no one can 
be happy unless his neighbors are happy—that no one can be truly 
rational- until his associates are rational, they and the college pro- 
fessors who have followed them would have been saved countless 
millions of words and phrases that have meant nothing and wasted 
a lot of time. 

As a test we think that all of those who are able to send in a 
correct statement of the relationship and interdependence of the 
modern printing press to Philosophy, Religion, Economics, Science, 
Transportation, Education and General Mechanics will be entitled 
to a place in the World Directory of People who Think. 
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Woman and Her Worth. 


By Dr. Ralcy Husted Bell. 


“O to be a woman! to be Icft to picue and pine, 
When the winds are out and calling to this vagrant heart of mine. 
* * 
All the boats at anchor they are plunging to be free!— 
O to be a sailor, and away across the sea! 
When the sky is black with thunder, and the sea is white with foam, 
The gray-gulls whirl up shrieking and seek their rocky home. 
* & * 


There is danger on the waters—there is joy where dangers be— 
Alas! to be a woman and the nomad’s heart in me.” 


Man is intimate with nothing so much as woman. And 
yet it is a common expression among us that no other thing 
on earth is so little understood as woman. Now, if this be 
true I shall try to account for it on the hypothesis that 
Woman is a living Symbol of Beauty, and is, therefore, be- 
yond final analysis. Nothing else in this world is so elusive 
as Beauty—mothing so proteus. Nothing else has so many 
phases. Nothing is sought after more. Nothing is harder 
to approach—nothing more pleasing and nothing more pain- 
ful. Beauty is the eternal paradox of the universe. It dwells 
in the borderland of dreams. It makes pioneers of us all. 
It beckons and we follow. We turn our dying faces toward 
it and bless it with our latest breath. For Beauty’s sake mar- 
tyrdom of flame, of flood and famine, is the sweetest morsel 
that Life holds up before our eager eyes; and Beauty is the 
one thing that Life ever snatches from the straining reach of 
our outstretched hands. In a sense, Woman seems to be all 
this. Moreover, like unto Beauty, Woman has shadows and 
doubles and values and painful phases; and like unto the rose 
that our fevered hands would pluck, she has thorns to entangle 
us and tear our hearts. Withal, nothing abates our zeal for 
Woman. She is sought by youth when the first flush of 
strength makes the blood mad and all the sinews firm and 
proud—again by trembling age of feeble pulse and flaccidness. 
Even decrepit Senators whose last glowing coals are wrapped 
in the gray ashes of their spent desires take unto themselves 
young wives—thus facing grave dangers with intrepidity. 

As a concrete image of desire, Woman serves both to at- 
tract and to distract us. She is food for our soul while de- 
vouring our flesh. She is an unwinged Angel of Light, and 
may become a vampire of darkness. Her moods are variant 
as an autumn day. Her caprices run the gauntlet of the 
rounded year. Her tastes are incongruous and overpowering. 
She has the splendid dash of intuition—the magnificent spirit 
of off-hand speech—the thorn of positiveness and the blushing 
rose of joy. She is airy as the thistles down, and strong: 
enough to bear the burdens of our race. She is timid in 
safety, and brave as a Fury in danger. There dwell within 
her heart the compassion of Heaven, and somewhat of a hy- 
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ena’s cruelty. At her best, she is a carnate poem fresh from 
the sweet lips of God—and at her worst, a withering blast 
direct from the netherworld. She is a frail bark, I guess, to 
navigate all the seas of feeling; but as mistress of her own 
soul she sounds all the depths. 

In these days dogmatism is pretty generally fashionable. 
Too many of us speak with authority. That is why, perhaps, 
we have so much in evidence certain male members of society 
who although barely gifted with the brain of a tadpole yet 
have the exaggerated mouth of a caricatured frog. These 
ungentle beings are forever croaking in public places of the 
inferiority of woman. Again there are alleged females who 
declare with much persistency and shrillness of voice that 
women are superior to men. It goes without saying that no 
evidence is ever offered on either side, except the evidence of 
example which always discredits the statements of these 
noisy beings. l 

It seems very droll that such an undebatable question as 
woman’s inferiority or superiority should ever have been pro- 
posed for serious discussion. It is hard to conceive that even 
among such blind savages as we there could be such utter 
rout of reason. There are differènces between the sexes. to 
be sure—but such foolish and futile discussions in no wise 
determine inferiority in the one or superiority in the other. 
It is amusing to observe that many of the present-day phil- 
ogynists are given to fanaticism as unreasonable as the most 
rabid diatribes of the anomalies known as mysognists. 

Every natural man adores womanhood, and loves some 
woman; or he may love several women—one for this, one for 
that, and another for something else. But his admiration, 
his adoration, his love do not affect his judgment; they do not 
warp him into believing that woman is the higher type of hu- 
manity; nor do they so twist his perspective that he regards 
her intellect as the clearer. quicker and stronger—or her 
moral sense as the purer and nobler. The natural man who 
is not fond of delusions, who is not playing to the galleries. 
as we say, but those whose loyalty to woman is yet strong 
as his love is when he lies at her feet the enraptured slave to 
her beauty, will permit himself to see that compassion, deli- 
cacy of feeling, rapid perception, intellectual insight, patience 
and passionate tenderness are not monopolized even by 
women. He will also perceive how untrue it is to say that 
the female form is more beautiful than the male. For he who 
says this discredits the judgement of half -he world. It all de- 
pends upon the viewpoint. Beauty. like unto everything else, 
is relative. Woman finds in the male form, in its perfect bal- 
ance, its supple vigor and lithsome endurance more beauty 
than she sees in the delicious curves and sweet undulations 
of her own dear form, doomed to earlier decay. 

Tt is hard to realize that in this day of boasted wisdom and 
justice there are only a few communities wherein women are 
allowed voice and part in public affairs. The idea that there 
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should even be such a question as “Woman Suffrage” seems 
monstrous to me. How shocking it will appear to the future! 
In the ages to come, no other comment will be needed on our 
dark lack of civilization than the record that in many parts of 
the world today, not excepting our own country, woman is 
kept in literal bondage as a plaything of man, or as a sort of 
auxiliary beast of burden. She has unwilling woe thrust upon 
her and the violence that brings unwelcome babes. She is 
forced to mother the mad dogs of crime and vice, the loath- 
some wretches of lust, the pauper-children of ignorance and 
infamy. She is browbeaten by brutality yelping for large 
families, and when these have broken her blood and drained 
her dry of the juices of delight—when care has wrinkled her 
brow and wattled her neck she is kicked aside for a fresh vic- 
tim. She is circumscribed by silly custom—saddled with su- 
perstition on the theory that virtue maintained through ignor- 
ance and fear is a sacred good. But the future will know. as 
I know now, that chains and prison walls, while less effective 
are equally beneficient and quite as just. 

How amazed the daughters of the future will be to look 
back on these dull times and see man’s infinite cruelty to 
mother, wife and child! they the daughters to come born of a 
thousand years of chivalry and honor—they who shall have 
taken their place side by side with man—co-equal and co- 
impertant. 


COMMENT BY WALTER HURT. 


The foregoing little paper by my very good friend, Dr. Bell, should 
be considered as a prose-poem rather than as a philosophical lucubration. 
It is inconsistent and misses the contemplative mood—lacks the- analytic 
attitude. First, the writer denies deification to woman, then proceeds him- 
self to apotheosize her. A verbal rhapsody is not especially instructive. 
Neither is it particularly convincing. When a confirmed giaour such as 
Dr. Bell, uses the word “God,” as he does here, we understand straight- 
way that he is merely writing poetry and we immediately become indulg- 
ent. We are willing to grant him his poetic license throughout, condi- 
tioning only that he shall not ask us to take him too seriously. 

The comparative reference to the intellectual capacity of the Ran. em- 
bryo and the facial orifice of the matured batrachian is neither kind nor 
necessary. From Shakespeare's exhaustless well of expression I would 
draw, and would say unto Dr. Bell, “The truth you speak doth lack some 
gentleness.” 

It is a pleasant practice, I know, to toss bouquets at the women. But 
ıt adds nothing to the sum of social benefit. In the present case it proves 
nothing except that Dr. Bell is a very gallant man. 

It has come to be pretty well understood that woman is not an angel 
either of light or of darkness. There certainly is nothing ethereal about 
ner. I always have—thankfully enough—found her quite human in her 
qualities. As a matter of fact, there is no fundamental difference between 
man and woman. The differentiation that exists is purely temperament- 
al, and based upon the functional sex difference. They are perfectly com- 
plementary, now as ever since the distant day of hermaphroditic disunion 
and a consequent division of the sexual function. 

Gynolatry is not greatly edifying. Worship has no proper place in the 
world. Worship implies sclf-abasement, a thing no right-minded person 
should contemplate. We should cease to accord worship to woman and 
give her justice. She needs our reverence less than her rights. Justice has 
no relation to sentiment. Tyranny usually is emotional. 
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Personally, my attitude toward woman is rational. I am nothing ofa 
misogynist. I give her courtesy and consideration always, I give her my 
respect when she deserves it—but not my reverence. 

Woman can never come into her own so long as she is the plaything 
of a senseless chivalry, and receives a hollow homage in lieu of her rights. 
The free-minded woman will acknowledge the truth of this and welcome 
che means of her emancipation right joyously. 

Whoever holds woman in idolatry is like to be a Gheber, and the fire 
of his worship flows quenchless through his own viens. 

That fascinating feuilletonist, Vance Thompson, has stated the case 
with some accuracy and thoroughness, as follows: 

“***perhaps it is not a pretty picture—this picture of a man in genu- 
flective posture, with heated eyes and broken breath—but it is true to the 
day. It isa common type. You know, as I know, many of these men who 
see none of the high beauty of life, none of life's magnificent endeavor; 
who are blind to the immitigable glory of art and science, and for whom 
chis sacred world is one vast bawdy-house, Such men walk ever in the 
shadow of the sexual fact. Art to them is merely a breeder’s comment. 
They prate of Sapho because she was a harlot who sang, not because she 
was a poet whase leisure was lit by amours. 

“I do not like this attitude of the modern man, as he kneels at the 
feet of a woman with fondling hands and eyes blazing with unclean fire. 

“It is too dirty and too sad.” 

Dr. Bell cannot be commended for thus encouraging men in that toward 
which they already are too greatly predisposed. 

Concerning the comparative merits of man and woman there is this 
to be said: Equality is a matter of equipment. Man is superior to woman 
as an athlete, but is her inferior as a wet-nurse. 

Dr. Bell finds his happiness in human symmetry. I freely admit the 
aesthetic possibilities. There is great grace and beauty in woman's perfect 
form. There is a certain majesty in the brave strength of line of man’s 
unblemished physique. But how many such may we hope to find? As 
for the average, there is just one thing more unpleasing than an undraped 
woman, and that is a naked man. 


I HEARD YOU SOLEMN-SWEET PIPES OF THE 
ORGAN. 


I heard you solemn-sweet pipes of the organ as last Sunday 
morn I pass’d the church, f 
Winds of autumn, as I walk’d the woods at dusk I heard your 
long-stretched sighs up above so mournful, 
I heard the perfect Italian tenor singing at the opera, I heard 
the soprano in the midst of the quartette singing; 
Heart of my love! you too I heard murmuring low through 
one of the wrists around my head, 
Heard the pulse of you when all was still ringing little bells 
last night under my ear. 
7 Walt Whitman. 
Civilization is the modifier, the eliminator. the enervator. 
It makes a cult of the conventional, and—after a west- 
ern cattle method—knocks the horns off originality for fear 
of being hurt. As civilization advances, forests disappear; 
the big trees go down, and any possibility of their renewal 
is closed up. Also the big animals follow the big trees into 
limbo. 'The bear, the panther, and the great timber wolf are 
supplanted’ by the fox, the mink and the weasel. 
—Alfred Henry Lewis. 
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THE HEROES AT HOME. 
By Walter Hurt. 


The heroes march away from home when ordered to the front, 

And stationed there they bravely bear the battle’s sternest 
brunt; i 

And some live on, but more are gone where wars are never 
known, 

But whether dead or maimed instead, each has received his 
own: ; 

The plaudits of the populace reward the living braves— 

As for the fallen, gracious flowers now garland deep their 
graves; l 

And Beauty gives their gallantry her favor’s sweetest smile, 

And tender tears upon their biers by love were lavished. 
While 

Their splendid spirits live for aye within Valhalla’s vale, 

The story of their glory, told in War’s triumphant tale, 

Resounds through all the records ever written by the race, 

And in the Pantheon of Time their names are given place. 


But there are others, all unknown, whose deeds are full as 
brave, 

For whom no human voice shall sound a strong, victorious 
stave; 

They have not stared Death in the face upon a stormy main, 

Nor with a soldier’s fearless grace have trod a sanguine plain, 

But in their bloodless battles they have shown a spirit quite 

As high and as heroic as the fallen in the fight 

Whose courage fired their comrades ’midst the carnage of the 
field ` 

And through its length afforded strength that would not let 
them yield. 

These men have joined no regiment in distant lands to roam, 

They are the unsung conquerors—the heroes here at home. 


In shops they shed, not drops of red, but pallid sweat of pain; 

They. strive and starve and suffer for a greedy master’s gain; 

They woo with toil the stubborn soil and win its treasure fair ; 

In mines they moil nor crave the spoil that is the warrior’s 
share; 

For, grim and gaunt, the wolf of Want they fight in fierce 
defense 

Of homes that wraiths of hunger haunt with vengefulness 
intense. 

And sick or strong they strain along nor weep above their 
work 

For wage means life to child and wife with never a chance to 
shirk. 

Upon their flinching flanks they fecl the driver’s cruel goad. 
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What time they bend their backs and reel beneath the crush- 
ing load 

Of labor that is poorly paid, nor get a thought of thanks 

For faithful service rendered by the privates in the ranks 

Of this great industrial army that is groaning for relief 

From the tyranny of toiling to enrich an idle thief. 


These are the voiceless victors, grander than the lords of pelf, 

‘Who have won the prize of patience—silent conquerors of 
Self. 

They are brave for those who love them and they suffer for 
the sake 

Of hearts at home that hear not how the worker’s heart must 
break 

Beneath the burden of the days of unremitting toil 

When the lash is laid upon him nor his wounds are touched 
with oil. 

They have not followed day by day the flaming flag of Mars, 

And lifeless forms along the way left staring at the stars. 

They have not helped emboss with graves the landscape’s 
living green 

And splash it with the scarlet waves of war, nor have they 
seen 

A brother fall before their ball, dead in a second’s span, 

And never yet with bayonet have slain their fellowman. 

So when within the circling suns life’s little space is spent, 

Unto their mem’ries will be reared no regal monument ; 

No deathless name for them shall blaze on Fame’s eternal 
dome, 

So let us give them present praise—these heroes here at home. 


Even the best of modern civilizations appear to me to ex- 
hibit a condition of mankind which neither embodies any 
worthy ideal nor even possesses the merit of stability. I do not 
hesitate to express the opinion that, if there is no hope of im- 
provement of the condition of the greater part of the human 
family ; if it is true that the increase of knowledge, the win- 
ning of a greater dominion over Nature which is its conse- 
quence, and the wealth which follows upon that dominion, 
are to make no difference in the extent and intensity of Want, 
with its concomitant physical and moral degradation among 
the masses of the people, I should hail the advent of some 
kindly comet, which would sweep the whole affair away, as 
a desirable consummation. What profits it to the human 
Prometheus that he has stolen the fire of heaven to be his 
servant, and that the spirits of the earth and of the air obey 
him, if the vulture of pauperism is to eternally tear his very 
vitals and keep him on the brink of destruction? 

—Thomas Huxley. 
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Views and Reviews. 
Being Sidelights on Principles and Personalities. 
By Charles A. Sandburg. 


A work of art is like a friend. It is to be lingered with 
for joy and inspiration. It is not to be understood or ana- 
lyzed. Go far enough peeping and prying in the house of 
your friend and you will be rewarded with a ghastly look 
from out of the eye-sockets of the skeleton in the closet. 

The poetry of Walt Whitman cannot be approached with 
any idea of analyzing it into component parts and saying its 
force and charm lies here or there. Clench your hands, pace 
to and fro, study, measure, scrutinize, and you will find the 
work of art but leers, jeers, and makes faces. Enjoy the thing! 
love the thing! and you shall understand it! 
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Walter Thomas Mills is not a tall man. ‘When he rises 
to address an assembly there is always an impatient auditor 
who calls out, “Stand up!’ However, in spite of the fact 
that out of the ninety million miles between the earth and — 
the sun, Mills is a linear foot farther from the source of light 
than the average man, he radiates flashes of wit and sparkles 
of philosophy. Mills is a living proof of what some people 
regard as impossible: He is a socialist who keeps sweet! 

* . e 

It îs to be doubted if there is another publishing house in 
America having quite the significance of the house of Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., of Chicago. A few years ago Mr. Kerr was 
engaged in the publication of populistic and radical-demo- 
cratic literature. He is now, however, manager of a co-oper- 
ative organization that publishes and distributes more social- 
istic literature than any other house in America. The catalog of 
this house is an interesting compendium, and if you have not 
given any attention to such matters, it wlll surprise you to see 
what a number of subjects are ranged about and inter-related 
with the subject of socialism. 

We are in receipt of two volumes, “BetterWorld Phil- 
osophy,” and “The Universal Kinship.” The author is J. 
Howard Moore, professor of zoology at the Crane Manual 
Training School. Our space is too limited at present to give 
here a right summary of the theses and indicate the main 
trends of the books. Both, however. are sure to prove inter- 
esting to all who hold that beautiful, simple idea denoted by 
the pretentious name of “cosmic consciousness.” (The Uni- 
versal Kinship, $1.00. Better-World Philosophy, $1.00. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago.) 
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I do not think myself better or worse than what I meet. 
In my best mood, I think no more of superiority or inferiority 
than does the sun, the rain, or the hill-wind. I Eey give 
and thus keep—that’s all. 
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The question, “Is the world growing better?” is to be an- 
swered, “Yes.” Whoever answers it otherwise is not alive 
and healthy. Ideas are abroad and afloat in the air, passing 
from man to man that a hundred years ago were heresy and 
pollution. Joseph Medill Patterson is a sign. He was im- 
possible. Nobody thought it. In Patterson the socialists 
struck oil. Around the place from which he appeared they 
are increasing the derricks and drills of their propaganda. 
Who knows what’s next? 

Will the United States government some day take over all 
the trusts and other means of production and operate them 
for the benefit of the whole people? Can the pay for every 
man and woman be made so just and equable that there will 
be no inducement for any person to graft? Whose mouth 
is so stopped with foolish words that he will assert this is im- 
possible? Who has the gift of prophecy that he dares say we 
cannot devise a system better than the cut-throat, competitive 
arrangement of to-day? To say we shall always have pov- 
erty, crime, greed, prostitution, is to sign yourself the blackest 
and bitterest and most hopeless of pessimists. To hope and 
believe in better days coming is to be a better man or woman. 


The following clipping is taken from the Chicago Tribune, 
being a part of one of Raymond’s daily news-letters. It is 
proof that behind and berieath all their utterances, public men 
have ideas and sympathies that are going to count one day 
when the markets of the world are exhausted and bankrupt 
traders and desperate workingmen pass resolutons and march 
Coxeywise, demanding justice. It may be we will have a Lin- 
coin drawn from the working classes to adjust the crisis. At 
any rate the force of public opinion rghtly aroused is tre- 
mendous, and that it operates subtly and makes men think 
things they dare not say is shown in the following: 


Washington, D. C., March 30.—It is a serious thing to say, and yet I 
believe I am justified in saying it, that if the strike of the bituminous and 
anthracite miners is permitted to continue to the point where the piled up 
stocks of both kinds of coal are practically exhausted so as to produce 
a paralysis of industrial operations, the government of the United States, 
either through the president or through congress, or both, will take action 
in the interest of the people, constitution or no constitution. 


That is the feeling here today among men who ordinarily are conserv- 
ative. They do not believe that either congress or the president has the 
right to dictate the terms on which men shall operate their mines, or on 
which men shall work in those mines. They do believe, however, and the 
opinion was generally expressed today by republicans and democrats, and 
by high officials almost within the walls of the White House itself, that 
if any such crisis arises the United States government will take posses- 
sion of the mines, operate them for the benefit of the people, and turn over 
the money to its proper owners, leaving the operators and miners to agree 
among themselves if they can. 

This is revolutionary sort of talk, yet it can be heard among the most 
conservative. A sufficient time has now elapsed to tell the real story of 
the coal strike of four years ago. That was settled by means of a com- 
mission appointed by President Roosevelt, ostensibly upon the earnest re- 
quest of both parties to the controversy. Practically speaking, neither 
party wanted the commission very much. The operators believed it would 
be made up of men of the demagogue stripe, who would find in favor 
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of the miners in order to secure political advantage. The miners believed 
it would be packed with representatives of the great corporate interests, 
who naturally would find for the operators and railroads, with whom they 
were affiliated. 

What made the miners and operators agree to accept the decision of a 
commission was the knowledge on their part, confidentially conveyed to 
them, that if they did not accept the proposal President Roosevelt was 
ready to seize the coal mines of Pennsylvania and operate them in the 
interest of the public, protected by troops of the regular army if neces- 
sary. He was ready to put Gen. Schofield in command of the anthracite 
coal mines of Pennsylvania and bar out both operators and miners unless 
they were willing to work under Gen. Schofield as extra judicial receiver, 
temporarily in charge of a natural product which was indispensable to the 
welfare of the people at large. 

President Roosevelt was told flatly by Bacrand other operators, and by 
some of the miners’ representatives as well, that what he was threatening 
to do was unconstitutional and revolutionary. They declared that if he 
took such action he would be impeached. 

The reply of the president, so I am told, was entirely characteristic of 
him. He declared the country had reached a great emergency which 
required extraordinary action. He informed President Baer and others 
that in the interest of public safety and to prevent a revolution he would 
himself, if it became necessary, assume all responsibility for the seizure of 
the anthracite fields. He declared he would exercise his authority as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army to open up the mines and to operate them 
in the interests of the people, selling the product at a fair price to the 
public, and depositing the money to the credit of the proper owners, to be 
claimed when and where they saw fit, 

Furthermore, according to the story as I have learned it, the president 
said he would do this even if he knew he would be impeached for his ac- 
tion. He was willing to face impeachment, he said, to relieve a situation 
which had become intolerable, and, while he did not fix a time limit or say 
either operators or miners should accept the findings of the commission 
within a specified time, both sides went away from preliminary conferences 
fully aware of the fact that there was a man in the White House who was 
willing to resort to revolutionary tactics and to defy the consitution if need 
be in the face of a great crisis, which was not contemplated by the con- 
stitution and which could not possibly be provided for in advance. 

When it is said, therefore, that President Roosevelt will not interfere 
at the present time, it can easily be seen that it is because he has not yet 
been invited in the right way by both sides, and because there does not 
yet exist an extraordinary crisis which would justify him in resorting 
to the unusual exercise of the vast power which really is lodged in him 
by the constitution itself, which made him commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, and which makes it treason for any officer or man in either 
service to conspire to defy his orders. 

If President Roosevelt was willing to take possession of the anthracite 
fields four years ago, when only the anthracite miners were out, and when 
the bituminous fields were supplying coal enough for most industrial 
plants, it does not take much of a prophet to guess what would happen if 
the present strike extends for any length of time and closes up practi- 
cally the entire coal supply of the country. 

President Roosevelt is not alone in this point of view. He would have 
to stand the brunt of an unconstitutional action, and he would be liable 
to impeachment as an individual if he overstepped the bounds of his au- 
thority. Members of congress, however, take a good deal the same point 
of view now that they did in the winter of 1903, following the coal strike, 
when they actually considered the advisability of having the United States 
by law take possession of all the coal mines in the country. 
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The International Progressive Thought 
League. 
An Experiment in Character Culture. 


The curtain 1s now be- 
ing drawn from many a 
mystery. Twentieth Cen- 


W ES tury development, culture 
INTER ed and progress is calling 
loudly for the fulfillment 
of the Bible promise that 
“Nothing is hidden which 
shall not be revealed.” 

On Saturday morning, 
January 13th, 1906, a 
group of twelve women 
met in the drawing-room 
of the Sheldon homestead 
t 1094 Main street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to consider 
the feasibility of making 
a center for people who were thinking along advanced lines. 
It was the sense of those present that another meeting for men 
and women be called for Tuesday evening, January 16th, and 
through snow and wind twenty-one earnest souls came to- 
gether. 

The presence of Margaret B. Peeke, of Sandusky, Inspec- 
tress General of the Martinist Order for the United States, 
gave an immense impetus to the occasion; and thus was The 
International Progressive Thought League born. 

Miss Grace Carew Sheldon, who with Mrs. Elizabeth Con- 
ner had called these meetings, offered her drawing-room to 
the League for its assembly, and free reading room, and the 
motto, “Forward” was adopted, with the colors of sapphire, 
blue, cherry, red, white and gold. 

Since that eventful night, a group of people have met here 
every Tuesday evening during the winter, and the work of 
the League has progressed marvelously. Generous donations 
of money and books, pamphlets and magazines, along every 
line of Progressive Thought have been given, and applica- 
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tions for membership from many of the brightest lights 
among our thinking citizens have been received. 

From the first its founders have known that the League 
was Sui generis, and not a mere New Thought center. 

The three months’ co-operation of peoplle thinking along 
different lines but tending towards one goal, namely, self im- 
provement, and the general advancement of human interests, 
has proven the League to 
be the nucleus of a great 
charadter building insti- 
tution. While London. 
Paris, New York, Boston 
and Chicago are thinking 
about it, Buffalo has really 
started what some day 
will be the greatest col- 
lege of Character Culture. 

The unique value of 
this institution will be 
more properly felt gener- 
ations hence, 

It has been said to edu- 
cate a child properly you 
must begin one hundred 
years before he is born. 

We are glad to have 
parents apply for tuition, 
but we believe that we 
have something of unique 
value in forming the char- 
acters, ideas, principles 
and morals of the children 
of today who must meet the problems of the future, and who 
will be the parents of a different race of beings from the 
badly-conceived, illy-adjusted and poorly reared children of 
the present. l 

Mrs. Conner believes that the study of “Individualism” is 
the road to Personal Power. She says “The Individualist” 
always has 


GRACE CAREW SHELDON. 


The word of hope upon his lips 
The breath of life in his nostrils, 
And the love of humanity in his heart. 
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Her work is given both personally and by correspondence. 


FRANK M. WILSON. 


Grace Carew Sheldon is 
a well known philanthro- 
pist, traveler and writer, 
and together they have 
struck the key note of: pro- 
gressive endeavor the vi- 
brations of which can never 
be lost. 

In October, the cele- 
brated physicist, Dr. Lock- 
wood, will connect himself 
with this institution for a 
year, and as the means are 
provided, other men and 
women proficient in some 
educative line will be 
brought to Buffalo. 

Contributions, no matter 
how small, are gladly wel- 
comed. The League is 
free to poor and rich alike, 
for often the rich are poor 
and the poor are rich in 
mentality, courage, gener- 
osity and love. 


WALT WHITMAN. 


By D. F. Hannigan. 


How shall we sing his praise? 
Not with dainty music or delicate twanging of harps. 
Or mincing accompaniment played in sone richly-furnished 


drawing-room! 


No! The “good gray Poet” 
Needs no dilettante music! 
He needs only the music of the heart of man, the ineffable 


harmonies of love! 
O great strong soul! 


O soul, unconquered by Mammon, loving only Man, 
Rest, for your work is done! 

You have bequeathed to us a precious legacy! 

You have pointed out to us the Path of the Future! 

You have heralded the dawn of To-Morrow! 
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Between the Covers. 
By Walter Hurt. 


In “Words of the Wood,” the latest volume of verse from 
the pen of Dr. Ralcy Husted Bell, there is ample evidence 
that the author’s mind has reached its meridian. Compared 
with his earlier excellent output, there is here a maturer 
thought and a more nearly perfect workmanship. The quality 
of these poems is satisfying throughout, there being a marked 
evenness of meri:, and many of them are wrought with an ex- 
quisite art. There is a confident certainty in Dr. Bell’s method 
that affords a grateful relief from the work of the average 
vacillating versifier. It is the unfaltering expression of a soul 
that knows itself and is not concerned as to consequences. 
The author is a conscientious artist who feels the futulity of 
crude genius, and everywhere is the touch of a sure tech- 
nique. : 

As the title of the book indicates, these poems în large 
part voice Nature’s various subtle moods; but there also is 
much of philosophy and flashes of concentrated human feel- 
ing that never was born beyond the boundaries of crowded 
urban ways. And over all is spread the spirit of symbolism like * 
the brooding shadow of outstretched wings. 

The carapace is not less attractive than the contents. 
Dressed in Strathmore Japan boards, decorative, and showing 
the perfection of typographical taste, it is a dainty dream of 
the bookmaker’s art. 


(M. Harman, 500 Fulton st., Chicago. Price 20 cents.) 


In “Social Freedom,” a pamphlet dealing with sex reform, 
Hulda L. Potter-Loomis reaches the Ultima Thule of radical- 
ism in connection with her subject, concerning which such a 
variety of opinion exists; and doubtless she will find manv to 
disagree with some of her theories even among advanced 
thinkers who advocate a readjustment of social conditions 
along the line indicated. But at least this author has the 
courage of her strong convictions; and it needs no little hardi- 
hood for any woman to step out from convention’s beaten 
path which for countless centuries her sex has blindly and 
dumbly trodden, to proclaim an unpopular doctrine. At any 
rate, all who feel the impulse of freedom and really care to 
be a part of progress, will be compelled to commend some of 
this writer’s utterances, as in che following: 

“The wheels of progress will never advance while they re- 
main imbedded in the ruts of past centuries. New and better 
structures are continually being erected upon the ruins of the 
old. Surprising discoveries await mankind in the depths of 
the unexplored forests. Still untrodden fields hold vast treas- 
ures of gold and silver and precious stones for the courageous 
ones who will venture there. 

“Why should we hesitate to leave the long traveled high- 
way of conventionality and custom? Whatever these may 
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have contributed to the welfare of society in the past, they 
can not be expected to contain all of wisdom, nor all of hap- 
piness for humanity. To be happy is the chief aim and end 
of human existence. \ 

“We are well aware that whoever conceives of, or advo- 
cates, or practices anything which is contrary to that which 
is called ‘the established order of things’ is called ‘radical’ or 
‘extremist,’ and is liable to be misjudged and roundly abused, 
for radicalism means ‘root-work—the uprooting of all false- 
hoods and abuses,’ and it is not too much to say that the one 
who attempts to uproot all the falsehoods, the errors and 
abuses which have become established through social limita- 
tion has set for himself, or herself, no easy task. We are en- 
couraged to make some slight attempt in this direction. know- 
ing that whatever measure of freedom has been secured for 
mankind has come through the efforts of individuals who were 
far-seeing and courageous enough, first, to conceive of greater 
benefits to be derived in a new and different order of things; 
second, to openly advocate the same, and thirdly, to put their 
ideas into practice in their own lives in defiance of adverse 
opinion and social ostracism; aye! in defiance of persecution . 
and even death itself.” 

' The essay composing this pamphlet was prepared at the 
request of the Social Science League of Chicago, and was de- 
livered as an address before that society. 


(M. Harmon, 500 Fulton st., Chicago. Price 20 cents.) 


“Marriage and Divorce,” a pamphlet by Josephine K. 
Henry, is a woman’s feeling protest against, the subordinate 
status of her sex in marriage under laws in the enactment of 
which she has had no voice and in conforming to which she 
can have no choice. The author arraigns in forceful fashion 
a system that inflicts such injustice upon woman in the con- 
jugal contract, making of her the veriest vassal instead an 
equal partner with equal rights to be equally respected. 
Summed up, it is a simple plea for justice to woman in the 
marital relation, that she may come into that dignity which 
is her rightful dower, that she may bring in free hands to her 
husband those gracious gifts of lovalty and love no slave can 
ever carry. It is furthermore a demand for the revision of 
our present marriage laws to the end that an equity may be 
established that will give higher ideals and happier homes to 
a nobler race that shall be born of such reform. 


“Woman and the Bible,” by the same writer, shows how 
the doctrine of woman’s degradation is taught throughout the 
Scriptures, which seek always toimpress her with a sense of 
her own infinite inferiority. It points out how the church has 
fastened the chains upon woman. and how the priesthood has 
conspired to perpetuate her enslavement by teaching that ser- 
vility to man is the virtue of greatest value, while any im- 
pulse of sex independence is the sovereign shame. An ardent 
appeal is made to woman to cast off the shackles of supersti- 
tion that have prevented her progress through the centuries. 
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that she may reach the heights of an emancipated existence 
toward which the future beckons. 

These companion brochures are well calculated to do a 
great missionary work if sufficiently circulated, for woman 
holds the key to the grated gate that bars our way to the 
Wider Freedom. 

(“Marriage and Divorce,’ 25 cents; “Woman and the 
Bible,” 10 cents. Josephine K. Henry, Versailles, Ky.) 
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Whether or not his conclusions be correct, in his mono- 
graph, “Eternity of the Earth,” the Hon. Daniel K. Tenney 
has rendered a large service to human thought by courage- 
ousy discrediting scientific dogma and making our minds more 
reluctant to accept as authoritative the ex cathedra dicta of its 
creedal exponents. After orthodox religion, nothing is more 
arrogant in its assumptions than orthodox science. and each 
is about equally prone to error. Science is scarcely less falli- 
ble than the doctrines of faith—in fact, many of its cherished 
hypotheses are founded on faith; its reputed exactness is a 
myth, for its most elaborate theories are periodically being 
exploded. 

According to his own statement Mr. Tenney’s purpose in 
his book is to demonstrate “that the suns and planets are 
‘eternal entitiis and not the concentrated product of intensely 
heated atoms, originally circulating in the realms of space; 
that the universe is not cooling off; to refute the current idea 
that the sun projects light and heat as such to the earth; to 
indicate that electro-magnetic force produces such light and 
heat and is the power behind all phenomena, and to show that 
the internal heat of the earth i. caused by the gravital pressure 
of its crust.” 

The writer does not presume to pass upon the integrity of 
Mr. Tenney’s theories—the reader must judge for himsef as to 
their accuracy. But the work is lucid and logical, evidencing 
the careful thought of the systematic student and the finished 
touch of the literary precisionist. It will have the effect of 
stimulating thought and encouraging investigation, and can 
not fail to interest the daring delver for knowledge who un- 
derstands that science has its superstitions, its fallacies and 
its tyrannies not less than has theology. 


ART AND THE PEOPLE. 


A new art is indeed required. And it will come when the artist shall 
say to himself: “I write works which contain the highest poetry of nature. 
involving a deep knowledge and comprehension of the life of nature; but, 
if I write such things, I must also be able, if I am a true artist, to sneak 
to all; to write other things which will be as deen in conception as these, 
but which every one, including the humblest miner or peasant. will be 
able to understand and enjoy.” To say that a folk-song is greater Art 
than a Beethoven sonata is not correct; we cannot compare a storm in the 
Alps, and the struggle against it. with a fine, auiet mid-summer day and 
hay-making. But truly great Art, which notwithstanding is depth and 
lofty flight, will penetrate into every peasant’s hut and inspire every one 
with higher conceptions of thovghts and life—such an Art is really wanted. 


_ —KROPOTKIN. 
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Are We Immortal? 
Ey J. George Frederick. 


We experience unusual gratification in presenting to our readers the 
following thought provoking communication bv Mr. Frederick, which points 
out more clearly than has ever, to our knowledge, been done before, that 
the only immortality that can be recognized by the sane and scientific is 
gratitude of mankind, the memory of the good, the useful work initiated 
during our lives, causing our spirit to live on in the thoughts of those who 
come after us. 

Our immortality may be great like that of Franklin, Peter Cooper, Lin- 
coin, or Thomas Edison, who have done much for the race; or little, like 
that of some obscure farmer, workman, or mountaineer; or devilish, like 
those who plot against their race, despise, petrify, and destroy. 

Referring to the writer’s statement, “The matter must rest at last on our 
calm and unbiased judgment,” we think a little more extended explana- 
tion is necessary lest each reader should presuppose that he himself is 
capable of “calm and unbiased judgment,” whereas this faculty under 
our present artificial system of society and education is vouchsafed to but 
very few persons. Probably ninety nine per cent of those whom we call in- 
telligent readers, form their judgments impulsively through bias or preju- 
dice, and there are a very few persons with trained minds capable of appre- 
ciating Mr, Frederick’s proposition. We make this explanation in order 
that the rank and file of readers may appreciate their own limitations and 
not imagine that the writers’s advice is meant for them. It is only safe with 
those intellectually equipped to, employ “calm and unbiased judgment.” 
in which case they have also the humility to know that even their judg- 
ment, is of little value unless it finds corroboration among other expert 
thinkers. i 

Truth is not for the isolated thinker, nor an invention for the isolated 
inventor. 

Even as our lives are intricately interwoven with others, so in the order 
of progress must our thoughts and judgments be interwoven with the 
thoughts and judgments of others, and only by the action and interaction 
of the thoughts of many do we ever finally attain the truth. 

To the question, “What is thought?” the writer answers: “It is spirit, 
love, purpose, mercy, truth, goodness, beauty, humility, joy, sympathy— 
also hate, despair, and all kindred things.” e 

In order to supply the evolutionist reader with a more comprehensive 
veiwpoint, thought originated in the first discriminations of primordial pro- 
toplasmic germs and as the life and activities of these cells and combina- 
tions of cells grew gradually more complex so did thought grow more 
complex that it might coordinate with the ever increasing complexity 
enforced upon the life of these organisms. It is through the resistence 
which life has offered us on the one hand and the vital urge under the 
law of persistence of force on the other, that from the beginning has step 
by step enforced a broader, and more coherent, yet an ever increasing 
complexity in our mental equipment. 

Thought, then, not only comprises all those conscious states and activ- 
ities pointed out by Mr. Frederick, but it has to do with all of our sub- 
conscious states and activities, even to every automatic and involuntary 
function, mental, physical and social, which originated in the initial dis- 
criminations of primordial protoplasm. 

j P. H. S. 


Are we immortal? 

Yes, of course we are—if we do not ask too ridiculously 
much of immortality. 

We are too deeply dyed in materialism and selfishness, as 
a rule, to look the matter squarely in the face, and bravely 
take truth as it stands. We are too willling to have the other 
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fellow forever annihilated, so long as our own hide stays un- 
scarred. 

There is no more powerful instinct in us than the one to 
live on. It is simply the desire of the body to continue itself. 
If it hadn’t developed this desire to an intense degree, the 
human race would have died long ago at the hands of the tre- 
mendous forces which have tried to kill it. It is perfectly 
natural, therefore, that we should not want to die. 

But die we all know that we must, physically—and what 
part of us lives after has been the great debating ground ever 
since Job and Solomon. 

Now, the first thing necessary to the study of this prob- 
lem—or any other problem of human life, for that matter, 
is to get 1id of personal feelings and prejudice and dogma. It 
doesn’t matter what we have been taught, what the Bible or 
any book says, or what our own fancy has dictated—the mat- 
ter must rest at last on our calm and unbiased judgment, 
after impartially weighing fact and reason, and refraining 
from jumping to conclusions before they are proved. Any 
other method will put us on the level of ignorant savages. 

Well, what are the facts which science sets before us as 
carefully proved? 

In the first place, it is demonstrated that everything in us 
is natural. Biology has shown that we all belong to one 
great family of life, and that the smallest cell has spirit of the 
same kind as ours, which means that a cell chooses and re-* 
fuses with a purposing will just like man’s. Psychology is 
constantly making clearer the fact that there is no thought 
which a man can have which is not caused by material expe- 
rience,—thus driving off farther and farther the idea that the 
soul is some strange thing in us from some strange place. 

Philosophy has long taught that anything supernatural is 
a contradiction to itself—that all that is is natural. There is 
no need any more for a mystical idea of the soul, since we 
have found love and all the other attributes of soul which 
we know of in all nature as well as in ourselves. 


Love and beneficent purpose has been found in the mutual 
regard of the stars as well as in the chemical affinities of 
atoms. ' 

It has dawned upon us that God is not a giant law-giver 
of the skies, but that love and beneficent purpose are present 
everywhere and take full care of us in the most astonish- 
ingly real sense. 

But do not let us stop here! Science, which is only our 
common sense carried forward, proves to us that however 
glorious and beautiful is our mature, it is only the result of 
the placing of millions of cells. in certain relation to each other, 
so that they can evolve this fine nature, and when we die 
the cells separate and the relation disappears! 

For illustration, indiyidual life is like the game of pocket 
pool. Being born is the stroke which separates the heap of 
balls and places them in certain individual positions. Her- 
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edity is the power behind the stroke which determines exactly 
how the balls, which may be likened to cells, will situate 
themselves on the table. Life is the game, and environment 
afterwards determines how far te }l-yer may realize his pur- 
pose to play a perfect game. When the game is completed 
—when death ends life—the balls, the cells, the life principle, 
rearrange themselves for a new game—for another individu- 
ality. 

But, you say. with exasperation, where does immortality 
come in? i 

Ah! you forget the score! 

We might as well get ourselves ready for it first as last— 
nothing finite or material survives death. 

Of course not. you say—again with exasperation. But 
cautiously, my friends; let us look well that we know what 
is finite and material. My consciousness is not my per- 
sonality—it is only the material mirror by means of which 
I look at myself and finite life, and io desire immortality for 
consciousness would be like desiring a mirror with nothing 
to hold before it. 

Only infinite things can be immortal; and is there infinite 
in me? Nothing but thought! the score, the result of life! 
Nothing but the love and purpose ip me—which is a part of 
the same quality existing everywhere, —and his real person- 
ality only as it is regarded as the one love and purpose which 
stands for all existence. 

Well, what is thought? It is spirit, love, purpose, mercy, 
truth. goodness, beauty, humility, joy, sympathy—also hate, 
despair and all kindred things. Are these things eternal? 
Yes! so completely spiritual that they cannot begin to be 
are the true infinities—the onlv things immortal. 
seen, heard, measured and weighed with our senses. They 


In the course of eternal time these qualities willl mani- 
fest themselves in a thousand million shapes and ways, just 
as they have manifested themselves in countless personali- 
ties in the measureless past, but they will always exist, and 
though the manifestations through which they add volume to 
themselves sink into oblivion, the score remains. 

Now, what does all this mean for you and me? 

It means that the hope of our body to see, feel, hear and 
move about in a life after this, cannot be granted. 

It means that only the good that we do, only the truth 
which we give to the world, only the beauty which we create 
—however humble and small an amount—will live after us. 


It means that the old notion of Hades is mild compared 
to the tortures we deserve to suffer if we make hate and 
despair and lust the keynote of our thoughts and actions, in- 
stead of love, truth and goodness, to which the world is en- 
titled. 

Nothing worth while is lost--there is nothing to lament. 
We are ony helping to get rid of the egoism of the body and 
giving our souls a chance to soar to great heights of love and 
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disinterestedness. Is love concerned with itself? Is mercy 
anxious for pampering? Is humility desirous of glorifying 
itself? No! the true soul of man is not bent on saving the 
material life from destruction. 

What were a few hours of pain to Christ if he knew that 
his life and his words would live eternally and help millions 
toward the light? What were a few hours of chained soli- 
tude to Prometheus if he knew that he had added blessings 
to the realm of ruth for mankind? What materialistic 
dreams of comfort and ease could balance thle satisfaction 
which might have been theirs had they known how truly im- 
mortal they would be in the hearts of humanity? 

But they could not have known, and neither can we know 
the vast immortality which our lives and thoughts will ac- 
cumulate. We can see and act upon this principle and rid 
ourselves of the rude and materialistic stomach-dreams of a 
future life, and give our souls new impetus to achievement. 

Let our score be honest and large—that’s all that the game 
is for. 


THE JUNGLE 
A Review by. Maude Jacobs. 


Facts and figures baldly stated make a very weak appeal 
to human interest. But give them the personal touch and 
warm coloring of individual character and we are moved. 

We are all calmly aware from facts- and figures that con- 
ditions prevail which can in no way be reconciled with love 
or justice or liberty ; that we tolerate a system of wage slavery 
far more cruel and brutal than the chattel slavery we so 
proudly plume ourselves for having brought to an end at such 
a fearful cost. 

But when a master hand like Upton Sinclair’s paints for 
us the realistic picture of the abject misery and woe, the suf- 
fering of body, starvation of mind, and agony of soul which 
result from this system of oppression, strong men shudder, 
and women turn pale and tremble and draw back in horror 
from the revelation. 

Out of facts more startling than the wildest dreams of the 
necromancer he weaves into the romance of “The Jungle” a 
portrayal of the horrors of the industrial system of today, and 
its vicious influence on human life and character, the results 
of which are measured in crime and brutality. in destructon 
of life and virtue, courage and faith. 

“The Jungle” is a strikingly realistic portrayal of condi- 
tions in the Stock Yard district, which conditions have their 
counterpart in every industrial institution operated for the 
profit of the individual .at the fearful cost of men’s lives, 
women’s virtue and children’s bodies, minds and souls 

- It gives us glimpses of Chicago’s whole underworld of 
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crime and graft from which we shrink and try to escape. But 
we cannot escape. We are held, compelled to see and realize 
that what is true of Chicago must be true of every great in- 
dustrial center under a system where men’s bodies and 
women’s souls are valued in dollars and cents, where the word 
“honor” is unknown save among the thieves who share with 
each other their ill-gotten spoils. 


“The Jungle” is the history of a family of Lithuanian emi- 
grants, sturdy, hopeful, strong in heart and character, indus- 
trious and eager, who seek in America the realization of their 
dreams of freedom and fortune. 

Their beautiful faith in men is every where met with 
scheming and connivance to force from them the products of 
their painful toil. Through a sickening process of alter- 
nation of hope and despair, with always before them the fear 
of starvation and always with them actual want and suffering, 
one by one their hopes die, their ideals are shattered, the 
inspiration of youth and health and love and faith are lost, and 
the inevitable result is the gradua! and painful destruction of 
all the fine and admitable qualities of the human soul. 


The strong man helple.s, watching his loved ones toiling, 
suffering, subect to temptation of every sort, powerless to © 
prevent the inevitable result, is a most pitiable object. The 
process by which these experiences slowly convert a hero into 
a criminal, an outlaw, and an enemy to society is natural 
enough, and through it all the human heart of the victim 
strongly appeals to our sympathy. 

The horrors of the mcat-packing industry are shown in 
such a way that one can scarcely read the book and retain 
any degree of appetite for the products of Packingtown. A 
plate of roast beef suggests visions of diseased and poisoned 
flesh and the stench from marshes of blood and refuse; 
thoughts of poisoned rats and putrifying flesh obscure one’s 
faith in sausage, while pictures of men’s bodies consumed in 
liquid vats and moulded into “pure leaf lard” disturb one’s 
serenity in looking at doughnuts or mince pie. One is 
haunted by specters of gaunt, disabled, poisoned wretches 
working their lives away for the merest pittance in these hell 
holes of horror and hot beds of disease, and another army of 
thinly clad, hungry, listless men who in dogged persistence 
throng the place daily in a vain hope of finding work, any- 
thing, any chance to ward off starvation a little while longer. 

Upton Sincla:~ is noc a pessimist, though he paints for us 
a wierd, canny picture. The picture of life not as it should 
be, or desires to be, but as it is compelled to be. Through all 
he writes, one recognizes the eye of faith looking out to better 
and brighter conditions. 

The writer’s nimble wit and exuberance of spirits redeem 
the work from the morbid tendency of most such volumes, 
and one lays down thle finished book, not in despair, but with 
the hope and enthusiasm that declares that though such 
things be today, they need not, must not be tomorrow. 
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LIFE’S DAY AND NIGHT. 


By Joseph A. Labadie. 


They tell me, 

The big-brawned men with 
whom I serve in serving 

the multitude, 

That I look well today. 

And I am well, because I 
rhyme with the rhythmic 
world, 

And happy nature sings a 
song through me. 

Aye, I am a song from nature's 
throat, and pleasing 

When nature’s heart is glad 
with well-done work, 

And love counts things done 
well when happiness ap- 
proves. 

This is the joyous morning of 
a human day, 

And the sun shines into my 
peaceful face, 

And the hoyden breezes muss 
my careless hair, 

And the lays of love in the heart ecno in mine eyes, 

And your voice fills mine cars with chants of a friendly soul, 

And your helpful hand leads my love to your loving need, 

And my fated feet walk the paths of peace. 


‘But the meridian of my jov shall pioneer its night. 

Lengthening shadows shall then begin to cast themselves across the 
face of my delightful day; 

Nature’s notes will grow harshly hoarse; 

The sun withdraw its glowing radiance; 

The fickle breezes chill their boistering blasts; 

Your lays of love become accusing echoes; 

Your voice shall cram my ears with thorny plaints; 

Your helping hand become an angry fist; 

The paths of peace be strewn with jagged rock, and blood shall tell 
the trail of my harassed feet; 

And the blackness of hell shall permeate my spirit; 

And the agonies of the damned shall inhabit my heart; 

And grim despair shall laugh in my haggard face; 

And my eyes shall shun the steady stare 

And sorrow shall seam my sallow visage; 

And I shall be as helpiess as a wounded lamb in a cruel storm; 

And I shall blindly pray to powers beyond my ken for death as 
medicine to my woeful soul. 

Midnight in caverned stillness will envelop me, 

And the big-brawned men with whom I serve in serving the multitude 

Shall in sympathy say that I look ill this night. 

And it will be so, 

Because somehow TII be fatefully discordant with the world. 

But the day comes after the night again. 
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To Joseph Medill Patterson. 
By Herman Kuehn. 


Dear Friend:—In welcoming you to the ranks of 
Socialism it devolves upon me to remind you that there are 
two kinds of Socialsm—the Voluntarian and the Compulsive. 
Having taken the pledge of the Compulsive School, you will, 
of course, desire to remain loyal to your allegiance, and I take 
the liberty of fortifying you against temptations to violate 
your pledge. by giving you some cogent arguments against 
the Voluntarians. 

Remember that we are the Scientific school of Socialism. 
This is a strong position. The Voluntarians are of the evo- 
lutionary school. It really does not deserve to be called a 
school at all. To be an evolutionist, so-called, requires no 
scientific training. You are fortunate to have affliated with 
scientists. 

The Voluntarian (reveling in his ignorance) will say that 
Science is evanescent. That today’s science is simply the 
correction of the mistakes of the science of yesterday. That 
tomorrow’s science will consist of the discoveries of the errors 
of the science of today. Your best answer is to cite thie 
science of mathematics. To this the Voluntarian will respond 
that mathematics is not a science, but the meter whereby 
sciences are measured, weighed, counted and gauged. Our 
reply to this is that such a definition is ridiculous. It is not 
necessary that we ridicule that position; to call it ridiculous 
is enough. Scientific Socialism is as well established as 
Mathematics. Euclid was never more profound or inerrant 
than Karl Marx, A. M. Simons, Victor Berger and Karl 
Kautsky. 

Do not be misled by the Voluntarian sneer that the Uni- 
verse is a well-designed entity that managed to run along 
fairly well without Marxian-Simonian-Bergerian-Kautskyan 
help, and that evolution can work with a fair degree of satis- 
factoriness without aid from Scientific Socialism. It is a 
part of your pledge to insist that every evolutionary tendency 
—every stage of human progression has been made accord- 
ing to a scientific program. The man who invented gun- 
powder was animated by a scientific purpose to unhorse the 
knight-errant. The inventor of the art of printing must have 
known in advance all the social changes that were to accrue 
from the fruit of the press. Evolution can get its proper bent 
only through scientific socialism. We should, however, be 
careful to avoid for the program theory any responsibility 
for the mistakes of evolution, while insisting upon credit for 
all its merits. 

Stand steadfast for our contention nat Competition is the 
monster we must scientifically overcome. Always deny that 
in the natural order—in the harmony of the universe—the 
equipoise is established by perfect equality between the com- 
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petitive and the co-operative principles. Even if this were 
true, our pledge would compel us to deny it. For, 1f true, it 
would exalt the monster Competition to a plane of utility—of 
perfect equality with co-operation. Our first consideration 
must be for our pledge, which invoives ioyalty to Science. At 
the present stage of our noble movement we should be less 
concerned for truth than for science. 

Be not carried away with the fantastic doctrine of the 
Survival of the Fit. Karl Marx did not favor it. hence it can 
have no truth or validity. When the co-operative common- 
wealth is established no class legislation will be allowed, and 
if there should be any natural law making for the survival 
of the fit, we will promptly repeal it, as it is manifestly in 
favor of the Fit class. Our duty is as much to the unfit 
class. It is only the unscientific who are lacking in a devel- 
oped sense of class consciousness who favor the doctrine of 
the survival of the fit. 

You will be told that it is the denial of the freedom to 
compete, and not competition, that is responsible for the evils 
we recognize in the social order. Instance after instance will 
be cited to prove this to you. But your pledge requires you 
to pay no heed to such vaporings, no matter how multitudi- 
nous the proofs. 

You will be told that while Free Co-operation always 
works well, compelled co-operation never does. Historical 

` data will be adduced to prove this to you. The best proof, 
however, of the fallacy of that position is the fact that Karl 
Marx and A. M. Simons have not given it the stamp of their 
scientific approval. 

Always point with pride to the governmental postal estab- 
lishment as being an admirable example of scientific socialism, 
and ask your Voluntarian critic whether competition has ever 
carried a letter across a continent for two cents. He may 
retort that competition has not been permitted.’ He may ask 
why, if the governmental system of interchange of mails is 
the best, that competition should be prohibited. He may 
claim that if competition were not prohibited, competition 
would render far better and cheaper service. He will claim 
that if competition were not prohibited, we should before now 
have had pneumatic tubes carrying mails in one-twentieth the 
time it takes now, and that the cost would be less than one- 
half of present rates. And he will give many reasons that 
sound right. but you must distrust them all. Remember you 
are pledged. 

If you are confronted with the claim that the postoffice 
assumes to determine what sort of mail matter is unmail- 
able, and that in the exercise of such administrative function 
it practices the rankest hypocrisies, you need not be afraid 
to meet the issue. It is perfectly proper for the postal insti- 
tution (secure from the menace of competition) to refuse to 
carry improper mail. When the co-operative commonwealth 
is established we wil deny the use of the mails to all treason- 
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able matter. We shall, of course, make no arbitrary defini- 
tions of treason, but will scientifically determine that what- 
soever the scientists of the Socialistic Postoffice consider in- 
jurious shall not be allowed either in the mails or outside of 
them. The first law of any government is self-preservation. 
and we shall of course permit no criticisms of the Socialistic ' 
administration. You need have no hesitation to declare your- 
self strongly in such a matter, as thene are not many people 
who love liberty, and what we need now is numbers. The 
larger number of our compatriots believe in restrictions, and 
we must cater to them. Liberty may come later, if—but 
what have we to do with liberty? 

You will be asked whether Liberty can be ushered in 
through the door of despotism. Certainly it can. How else 
could it? It is only by compelling people to love liberty that 
Liberty can ever become a reality. Hience we must first get 
control of the powers of government, and then we will estab- 
lish Liberty—the liberty to uphold the Socialist administra- 
tion. 

„Be not too strenuous in any of your acclamations of Lib- 
erty. Perhaps you might better adopt my “Liberty-with-a- 
but” method of discussing the subject. As for instance: 
‘Yes, I love Liberty, but—not too much of it.” This meets 
with popular favor, for not one man out of a million believes 
in Liberty without a “but.” And what we need is votes. Of 
course we are unqualifiedly in favor of liberty to all to join 
the Socialist party, and we should not concern ourselves 
with any liberty for. those outside our ranks. ‘Why, indeed. 
should we? 


The first duty of a governent is to make its citizens good. 
The secand to make them prosperous. The fact that no gov- 
ernment has ever succeeded in achieving either of these aims 
need not deter us. They were unaided by the scientific 
formulae of Marx and Kautsky and Tom Morgan. and were 
devoid of such advocacy as that of Berger and Simons. All 
prior governmental experiences have restricted competition. 
It remains for us to eliminate it. It has been contended that 
a still better way would be for government to leave people 
free to either co-operate or compete, but there is nothing in 
Marx that warrants us in considering such a course scientific. 
Once we abolish competition, rivalry, ambition and emula- 
tion we shall have instantly made all people virtuous and 
rich. 

You will be told that history shows that every step in 
human progress has been gained at the expense of govern- 
ment rather than by its help. Even if this were true it would 
be so close to anarchism as to warrant us as branding it an 
infamous inference. 

Of course if we could trust the people to do what is best 
for themselves it might be true that governmental restric- 
tions are valueless. But experience shows that the people 
cannot be trusted to take care of their own interests. The 
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voluntarian may urge that governmental restrictions are re- 
strictions are responsible for this condition, but we know that 
no people are to be trusted to do the best they can without 
scientific guidance, and this can only be supplied by our 
party. 

! The Voluntarian Socialist claims that if there were no 
governmental restriction operating to keep the people from 
organizing their own credit, we would have a perfect system 
of money. He claims that governmental enactments result 
in the people lending their combined credit to the privileged 
banking class, for nothing, and then having to ransom it at 
a high price. He claims that it is government itself, and not 
the abuses of government, that expropriates the producer. 
There is no scientific basis for any of these contentions, as 
neither Marx nor Simon nor Berger has given scientific sanc- 
tion to them. 

Remember that the Collectivity can do no wrong. While 
this may be confused with the dogma that the king can do 
no wrong, there is a difference. The kings were not scien- 
tific, though class conscious. We are both scientific and class 
conscious. Hence the Collectivity can do no wrong. The 
Collectivity will own all the means of production and distri- 
bution, and will never levy any tribute except just so much 
as is scientifically determined to be wise. This will be scien- 
tifically disbursed in accordance with the scientific formulae 
which our wisest will establish. Any who will not like the 
way in which our governing bureau will rule will be per- 
mitted to leave the country, and they may take with them 
whatever our levying bureaux may have left them. 


If you are asked whether a socialistic administration would 
not reach out for more and more power, you need not hesi- 
tate to admit that such will, of course, be the case. And why, 
indeed, shotld it be otherwise? For all power will be used 
in behalf of the people, hence the more power that inheres in 
the government the better will the people be ruled. Surely 
nothing can be more scientific. 

If you are confronted with evidence that all despots have 
ever made the same plea—that the power of the State is as- 
surance of benefit for the people—you may admit this to be 
true, but you can show that tyrants have never wicldse power 
scientifically. 

No one will have the hardihood to question ë sincerity 
of our purpose, or the enthusiasm of our agitation. Even the 
Voluntarian Socialists will admit that our movement has its 
basis in broad brotherliness and genuine sympathy for the 
down-trodden and despoiled. I have voluntarian friends who 
tell me that there are no kindlier or more decent men in the 
world than Eugene V. Debs, Stephen Mhrion Reynolds, A. 
M. Simons. Victor Berger and a thousand others that could 
be named. (But their contention is that even men of that 
high calibre would. crucify liberty in the name of liberty, and 
in seeking to do good would tend to overdo it. But they may 
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dismiss all such apprehensions, for it is certain that any move- 
ment dominated by sincere and enthusiastic men and having 
the backing of Science, will succeed in governing wisely, 
however despotically. 

You will be told that if a number of free people desire to 
effect any important work they do not need the co-operation 
of an unwilling minority; that nothing is worth doing at all 
which does not enlist the support of enough people to accom- 
plish it. And if worth while doing it will secure the support 
of enough to accomplish it without compelling those who 
deny the expediency of the project to pay for it, or any part 
of it. You will be justified in laughing such a ridiculous 
contention to scorn. Remember that there is nothing in your 
pledge to prohibit you from laughing, although when you 
have become sufficiently impregnated with State Socialism 
you will find the process rather difficult. Science, dear friend, 
is not a laughing matter. 

In conclusion I would advise you to steer clear of the So- 
cialists of the Voluntarian school. They may seduce you 
from allegiance to your pledge by convincing you that liberty 
at length is the only solvent; that in liberty is to be found the 
only guaranty of social tranquility and justice; they will tell 
you that governmental coercion has never made good its 
promises, and that to impose still greater restrictions would 
be contrary to the lessons of human experience; that the less- 
ening of governmental power has made for progress, and that 
a natural (if not scientific) inference is that still greater lib- 
erty would work for further progress, and that the evils 
attributed to liberty are remediable only by still more lib- 
erty. It is your duty in consonance with your solemn pledge, 
to turn a deaf ear to all such vaporings. We have scientific 
warrant for knowing, without questioning, that when we have 
the power to compel people to volunteer to co-operate, a 
new era of peace and blessedness will dawn upon a benighted 
earth, and the sunlight of joy, undimmed by any vestige of 
competition, will shine upon man and shed rays of happiness 
on all who find it to their liking; and we will scientifically 
prove that nothing could be sillier than old Walt Whitman’s 
senile babble about the futility of all institutions except “the 
institution of the dear love of comrades.” 


BY BROAD POTOMAC’S SHORE. 


By broad Potomac’s shore, again old tune, 

(Still uttering, still ejaculating, canst never cease this babble ?) 

Again old heart so gay, again to you. your sense, ene full flush 
spring returning, 

Again the freshness and the odors, again Virginias summer 
sky, pellucid blue and silver, 

Again the forenoon purple of the hills, 

Again the deathless grass. so noiseless soft and green, 

Again the blood-red roses blooming. -WALT WHITMAN. 
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Carlisle School and the’ Indian Bureau. 


By Carlos Montezuma. 


e See ad ah The advent of the Car- 

ie i | lisle Indian School into the 
circle of educational insti- 
tutions of the country was 
due to the fact that its 
founder had a heart that 
went out in sympathy to a 
brave but unfortunate peo- 
ple. It seemed at this time 
that every hand was turned 
against the Indian; in what 
was originally in his own 
country, or his native heath, 
he finally finds himself a 
homeless, friendless out- 
cast, who was at his “best” 
only when “dead.” 

It is remarkablle with 
what readiness a genera- 

CarLos MONTEZUMA. tion will accept what is 

handed down to it in con- 

demnation of a race of human beings. while at the same time 
it turns a deaf ear to the other side of the qquestion 

The Carlisle Indian School had a labored birth. It was 
the “it-must/be done” spirit that actuated Gen. Pratt that 
gave the school existence. Like many other deeds of great 
men that have served to mark the world’s progress, the work 
of bringing into existence the Carlisle Indian School was a 
fight against opposing forces from more than one direction. 
It was considered chimerical. Its purposes were not suffi- 
ciently significant to merit Government aid. The Indian was 
not considered worth preserving, ceriainly not a fit subject to 
experiment upon in the m-_tter of education. He was a sav- 
age. He was so remote from anything like a civilized crear 
ture that he had the temerity to fight against annihilation. 
He refused to subn.it tamely to everything that tended toward 
the utter destruction of himself, his family and his home, and 
therefore he was a wild. untamable, impossible being, and the 
only thing to bé considered was what means would best ac- 
complish his restraint. 

At the time the Carlisle School was suggested no thought 
was given, gencrally, to the fact that the Indian was the 
product of centuries of mistreatment, injustice and bruelty, 
meted out to him by the civilized pale faces. 

Large. audiences could be assembled anywhere in the 
country to listen to tales of “marauding bands of Indians.” 
Stories of the tomahawk, the scalping knife, the deacly arrow, 
the terrifying war-+whoop, and the slaughter of pale-faces, 
their wives and their children. And the impresions created 
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by these recitals constituted what might be termed the public 
estimate of the Indian. 


All clases of people held the one idea that the word “In- 
dian” was a synonym for savagery, and that any man that 
advocated the establishment of a Government institution for 
the training and education of the Indian youth was a dreamer 
whose enthusiasm had overpowered him and carried him far 
away on the wrong side of the line which marked the bound- 
ary between wisdom and ‘folly. And yet, in spite of all, in 
the face of opposition from all directions, the Carlisle school 
was established, grew into full llife, became a recognized 
factor in the country’s progress, astonishing those who had 
opposed and ridiculed the theory from which it sprang into 
existence, and gave to the Indian a place as a man among 
men. In fact it has wrought out greater possibilities than 
its founder had dared to hope for. And, naturally enough, in 
reaching that point, it absorbed what was best of the life and 
thought of Gen. R. H. Pr:.tt. In it he had found his life 
work; and because of ihis and because of the hundreds of 
bright young lives that he saw mature into manhood and 
womanhood, he grew to love the institution. It seemed to 
have become a part of himself, and everybody connected with 
it became imbued with the spirit which had moved and actu- 
ated him through all the years which had successively marked 
the progress of thie school. 

His spirit of satisfaction with the past and hopefulness 
for the future permeated the who.e atmosphere thereabouts. 
The same enthusiasm which he manifested was shared by 
teachers and pupils alike. to the extent that all, naturally, 
willingly and cheerfully did their best for themseves and for 
each other. 

Everything connected with the school was marked by the 
absence of any exploitations of individuals. ‘There were no 
personal ambitions to be gratified. No bidding by any one 
for public attention. There was one motto for all, one cause, 
one purpose, viz.: What will bring the best results. 

The annual commencement exercises were truly great and 
gratifying occasions. On those days came from all directions 
the most highly honored and the best among the people of 
the country, presidents and professors of colleges, great edu- 
cators of other institutions, doctors of divinity, men high in 
law and in medicine, prominent men of the world in finance, 
great Senators, great representatives, great scientists, and 
the greatest among the country’s philanthropists. The 
world’s best workers, both men and women, by their pres- 
ence, adorned those occasions and gave encouragement to 
the superintendent, officers and all connected with the school. 
In fact there was nothing that so indisputably marked the 
on Commencment Day of this array of the country’s best 
great success that the school has attained to as the presence 
and most noted people. And each succeeding vear was 

“marked by an increase in this same enthusiasm and interest, 
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which the press of the country, everywhere, graphically re- 
viewed and commented upon. 

But, alas, what a falling off was there. What a contrast 
the late proceedure in connection with this school presents 
to the course generally pursued with reference to the great 
men who had been foremost in the accomplishment of great 
works. The father of his country, had he yielded to the 
solicitations and the prayers of the people, would have re- 
mained President during his natural life. Had Lincoln been 
permitted to live, nothing but death or his own free will could 
have removed him as head of the nation. If Frances Willard 
had lived, would her co-workers ever have permitted her to 
be less than the head of the great organization which she 
had founded? 

The instances where the founders of great institutions 


have been unceremoniously, ruthlessly and heartlessly torn 


GRADUATING CLASS CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL, 
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from their life work have been so few that those exceptions 
justly excite severe censure. 

The pin-head motive which brought about the removal of 
Gen. Pratt from his position as superintendent of the Carlisle 
Indian School makes his case one of the most noted of the 
small class in which it belongs. 

The results which could not but have followed this great 
injustice are beginning to manifest themselves in a most 
marked degree. As we have said. “what a falling off was 
there” in the commencement exercises of the Carlisle school 
for the years 1905 and 1906. How sadly all has changed! 
True, in the exercises which took place March 21, we see an 
attempt to picture a great occasion. Newspaper misrepre- 
sentations exploit the doings of two individuals and falsely 
report that a great host assembled. Increased number of 
graduates. Great enthusiasm manifested on all sides. Many 
prominent people present. Wonderful all around improvement 
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under the new regime. Members of the school (against their 
will) sing alleged Indian song to catch the people, etc., etc., 
when in fact (we have it directly from eyewitnesses) there 
was no enthusiasm, not one great prominent person attended, 
no body of noted educators, philanthropists, scientists, not 
one senator or representative. no doctors of divinity as of old, 
but instead, a forced and desperate effort to make a showing 
in the face of defeat. The class of 1902 numbered about forty- 
two, while the class of 1906 numbered thirty. 


It is useless for those who have the Carlisle school in 
charge “to kick against the pricks.” A few more years at 
this rate and some one will publish “the decline and fall of 
the Carlisle school.” It is useless to conceal the facts. As- 
sumption, pretention and exploitation cannot save “the day.” 

The life giving essence which in the past infused a spirit 
of enthusiasm into teacher and pupil is no longer present. 

Something has been taken away and there is nothing there 
to replace it. The form is there with the substance gone. 
The real light that once shone so brightly, illuminating and 
cheering everything and every place thereabouts shines no 
more. Thè dynamic force that electrified and gave perennial 
life to the institution is wanting. The hands on the dial of 
the watch tower at Carlisle are pointing backwards. Arti- 
ficiality has been substituted for reality. The military bee 
that began to buzz two years ago is still humming. 

Think of an Indian woman at Carlisle after long years of 
training in education in Boston, New York and Philadelphia, 
now under the direction of the Executive Department of the 
Government devoting herself exclusively to “Indian art.” If 
there is one thing about this alleged “Indian art,” that is sig- 
nificant it is the fact that no matter how long time may endure 
it will never be known as one of the lost arts. It could never 
be lost for it never had existence. We have already said that 
artificiality has been substituted for realitv at Carlisle. This 
Indian art business proves it. 

The fate of Carlisle hangs in the balance and the scale will 
tip one way or the other before long. Time alone must work 
the solution. Let us hope for the best in spite of the unpro- 
pitious present. And in the meantime we may not be far 
amiss in holding to the opinion that, after all, it may be best 
for the truth to make itself manifest in the most forcible way 
possible, as it seems to be doing. 

A catastrophe sometimes brings to delight what would 
otherwise have remained in obscurity. Results will soon or 
late demonstrate. conclusively, whether the turning over of 
the Carlisle school to the present military management was 
an act committed in disregard of the permanent welfare of the 
institution. The decision which time will finally render will 
be so clear and unmistakable, and so far reaching in its results 
for the Indian’s cause that we can afford to “content our souls 
in patience.” 
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Propagation an Ego Impulse. 
By Gideon Dietrich. 


Why is it that in the modern discussion of “sex prob- 
lems” we still adhere to the old Semitic story of a “Special 
Creation ?” 

All persons who think and a large number who follow 
advance thought are now interpreting nature in the light of 
evolution. Since Darwin, Spencer, Huxley and Haeckel gave 
us the basic principles by which the phenomena of life may 
be understood, we have made a tremendous advance in rid- 
ding ourselves of old superstitions and bringing human life 
to a clearer understanding. 

This revolutionary advance has only been made possible 
through the discovery of the primary processes of nature 
and the gradual wiping out of the old romance philosophy 
that has characterized scholastic discussion throughout thg 
ages. 

Getting down to first principles as the only method a 
making substantial progress let us inquire into sex-evolu- 
tion and try to learn the fundamental process of propaga- 
tion. pE 

Not only the old orthodox school but many advanced 
evolutionists continually speak of a (re-)productive function 
as an individual power of creating a new ego unit. Because 
all living forms have the tendency to propogate new forms 
like themselves, it has been assumed from time immemorial, 
that the individual possesses a primary impulse to (re-) produce 
a new individual in order that its special specie form may 
be perpetuated. This is what has been called “fulfilling the 
law of life,’ “to be fruitful and multiply” as a primary duty. 
‘Under evolution what right have we to claim that there is 
a creative power or an altruistic (re-)producing impulse in 
the primordial ego unit? 

It is now an established scientific fact that cell-division 
forms the basis of the propagating process; and from Sper 
cer down all biologists are agreed that in this process of cell- 
division there can be nothing more implied than a splitting 
apart of an ego mass; or the result of an ego effort to adjust 
its metabolic life to changed conditions. By the most finely 
spun logic it can never be made to appear rational that in 
this process the primary ego impulse is suddenly trans- 
formed into an altruistic impulse when the division takes 
place, and then as suddenly changed back nio an ego im- 
pulse. 

That there can be both an ego impulse and an altruistic 
impulse in primordial protoplasm, as some orthodox evolution- 
ists like Dr. Hudson in “Divine Pedigree of Man” maintains 
is simply a plain absurdity for one impulse would be neutra- 
tized by its direct opposite. We know that the primary im- 
pulse of protoplasm is an ego impulse, otherwise it could not 
exist, therefore is it not necessary to assume that cell divis 
ion is purely the result of ego life and growth, rather than 
the result of an altruistic impulse to create a new ego being? 
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In complex somatic colonies, germ-cells become separated 

. from the parent colony through this same process of ego 

cell-division; and it is through the development of some of 

these separated germ-cells that the special specie forms are 
propogated. 

This process of ego cell division is an essential part of the 
theory of evolution. for evolution would not be evolution if 
there was a process of (re-')production or an altruistic cre- 
ative power mixed with it. 

Practically our whole social structure including that of 
the family care of offspring, the laws of inheritance, etc., is 
based upon the old dogma that there is a primary creative 
power and impulse within the individual which enables and 
obligates it to perpetuate its special specie form. If we hope 
to accomplish any lasting social reforms it is essential that 
we proceed in harmony with the basic principles of biology 
and get entirely away from the dogma of a special altruistic 
creative power and impulse. 

In the matter of the phenomena of “sex” many evolu- 
tionists still appear to cling to the old doctrine of special 
creation or elementary formation for they continually speak 
of “sex elements” in about the same sense that we speak of 
hydrogen and oxygen. 

This view point presupposes that two “sex elements” 
must be brought together in order to create or (re-)produce 
a new being, somewhat as the proper union of hydrogen and 
oxygen produces water. 

Prof. Ernest Haeckel states in his latest work “The Won- 
ders of Life” that “all we know about the differentiation of 
sex is, that one is better nourished than the other.” 

While many biologists have avoided a direct discussion 
of sex it seems now to be generally conceded that it is noth- 
ing more than metabolic expression, the female representing 
the well nourished anabolic side and the male representing 
the destructive katabolic side of the process. 

Instead therefore of being elementary, the two sexual 
classes are simply the result of the living process being car- 
ried on in opposite directions from a normal metabolic 
center. 

The two classes being nothing more than nutritive ex- 
pressions, the one having its life process carried over to a 
well nourished anabolic extreme and the other being carried 
over to a starving kinetic extreme, their fertilizing associa- 
tion can therefore only have a nutritive or metabolic result, 
and can not imply the attraction. or union of two elements. 

Prof. Loeb of the University of California has clearly 
demonstrated through artificial fertilization that the union 
of the two sexed germ-cells implies nothing more than a re- 
storation of a nutritive metabolic equilibrium in the newly 
formed stem-cell, together with a mixing of the heredity po- 
tential contained in the two parent cells. 

If an ego process of cell division causes germ-cells to be- 
come separated from the parent without any special creative 
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impulse between the two metabolic classes, there can be no 
altruistic (re-)productive function in their fertilizing associa- 
tion and union. 

This is not only true of the two germ units but must also 
be true of the association of the two parent units, for as the 
primary impulse of germ fertilization implies nothing more 
than an ego effort to restore within itself a metabolic equilib- 
rium, so the primary impulse of the association of the two 
parent units can imply nothing more than an ego-fertilizing 
impulse and not an altruistic (re-) productive act. 

Other basic principles of biology inseparable from the 
thought of marriage which should be carefully considered 
by sociologists are found in the results of ego life and growth. 
The moment cell division takes place each independent unit 
enters upon that terrible “struggle for existence” which shapes 
its destiny. So cruel is this primary struggle that instead of 
making altruistic provisions for the propagated units. it ap- 
pears to be the deliberate purpose of a “designed” nature to 
destroy as many of these as it possibly can. 

Dark and gloomy indeed, would be this selfish world if it 
had to depend upon an altruistic impulse within primordial 
protoplasm ; but already in the far distant past, when this sel- 
fish life 'was still very young upon earth we can trace a faint 
ray of altruistic light which gradually increases in volume as 
it comes up through the ages of evolution until its humanizing 
and civilizing glow is spread all over the face of nature. 

And what other cause for this light could possibly be im- 
agined than, Mother? 

Ut is the anabolic mother nature in the world which ex- 
tends the first altruistic helping hand to a fellow being. It is 
this mother nature which allows the accumulation of germ 
food within seed of plants, within their roots and fruit and 
within the egg-shell to serve as a perpetual store for those who 
are hungry and in need and without which no struggling be- 
ing could ever hope to exist beyond its uni-celled stage. 

It is the anabolic mother who gives the last mouthful of 
bread to her child as it goes out into the world, and thien says, 
“God be with you and protect you.” 

The hungry destructive katabolic male nature instead of 
being altruistic would devour the last mouthful of food in the 
world if it could get hold of it. 

-Yet there is a redeeming quality in the male, in that we 
are all fundamentally bi-sexual, and only the predominating 
tendencies of our metabolic lives yield to complete selfness. 
All living beings are constantly struggling toward a fertilized 
metabolic equilibrium and it is only as the katabolic male 
tendency is brought back from its destructive extreme and 
more of the mother nature developed within him that an ideal 
life is reached. 

These biological facts teach us one lesson, that what the 
world needs today is a greater development of a healthy nor- 
mal fertilized metabolic life in both men and women, and not 
so much of that insane kinetism which our civilization is de- 

—veloping in both sexes. 
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From the Office Window. 


By Viola Richardson. 


It is only a little bit of the world that I 
see as I sit day after day at my typewriter 
before the office window. My vision takes 
J in not more than half a block—some six or 
‘| seven tall and pretentious dwellings built 
:| snugly up against each other, the flagstone 
walk and the macadamized street—this is 
my view, and yet before my eyes passes much 
of life, and sometimes I think I see the whole 
world in miniature. 

Yesterday a woman passed by on the oth- 
fer side. On her hat were two fur tails, on 
her collar were six more, and from her muff 
there dangled at least ten fur tails. Eighteen 
tails that had once waved in joyous expres- 
sion from the rear ends of eighteen little ani- 
mals that had frisked in riotous love of life—not to speak of 
the hides it had taken to make the body of the hat and the 
collar and the muff. 

Not such a very far cry from the savage who smeared his 
body with paint and proudly wore a string of human scalps 
to the woman who ornaments her body with the hides and 
tails of eighteen of her fellow creatures. 

And yet: she is no monstrosity—she is only a very hand- 
some woman using available means to enhance her beauty 
and secure admiration. She is like all other women. The 
only reason she was given more than a passing glance was be- 
cause she displayed more tails than most women do—only a 
matter of degree in the expression of herself. It has probably 
never occurred to her what a sacrifice of life her dress repre- 
sents. So long as she does not see the body struggling in the 
convulsions of death, does not hear the cries of fear and pain 
nor see the bloody carcass, the consciousness of these things 
does not enter her mind. . 

She is an epitome of our present civilization and in the 
decking of her Lody she displays not only the hides and tails 
of eighteen animals, but in a more subtile way her body is 
also smeared with the blood of her human fellow beings. 

If she were the only one who requires and accepts the sac- 
tifice of life for the sake of her comfort and vanity, then in- 
deed would she be regarded by us with horror and loathing. 
But the real horror is to realize that we look with absolute 
complacent insensibility upon her because she is like all the 
rest. 

We boast much of our civilization and bring as a justifi- 
cation of our boast the material achievements of our times, 
The beginning and the end is in material display. 

We know that a civilization can only grow in stability and 
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genuine worth and be real as the welfare of the people is 
ministered to, and that real prosperity and advance of a peo- 
ple can never be measured by purely material expressions. 

When we take a comprehensive view of our social struc- 
ture we see first a surface smoothness like the perfect adjust- 
ment of a fine and intricate piece of machinery. But we see, 
too, that this is only on the surface, and that underneath it 
there is much to deplore, much that is Spal beyond any words 
to express. 

The present intricacies of our civilization, built as it is 
on material achievement and material expression, make it im- 
perative that some men and women and children must toil in 
privation. live a life of bodv and soul starvation that other 
men, women and children may live in comfort and ease. Some 
lives must spend themselves amidst barrenness that other 
lives may wrap themselves in beauty and color and exquis- 
iteness. 

The men who make the china which decorates the tables 
of those who can buy are compelled to work in an atmos- 
phere filled with dust, which causes what is called potters 
asthma. The men who make our cutlerv contract grinders’ 
rot from breathing the particles of steel and stone thrown off 
in the grinding. The beautiful and fragile glassware is made 
by men who breathe in slow suffering and death. Into the 
fabrics of which we make our clothing is woven the lives of 
many men and women and little children. There is no end 
to this story because back of every material production and 
achievement lies this same waste of human life. 

We are insensible to this condition so long as it does not 
touch us, or so long as it touches us but lightly. We ignore 
it and drowse over the surface. When it touches us heavily, 
when we slip under and become one of the toiling, suffering, 
dying wretches, we are bound and helpless because of our 
immediate physical necessities. 

The whole basis of our civilization is false because it 
makes the comfort and ease of one class depend upon the 
service of another class—because it accepts beauty and ease 
and comfort at the price of human life—because it fattens one 
portion of its people upon the blood of another portion. 

The whole system upon which we are building is wrong 
and must be swept away by the rising tide of life. Life abun- 
dant is the only thing that can sustain civilization. 

A civilization built upon death becomes a ghastly charnel 
house, and all the exterior decoration cannot make of it a 
house of the living. 

So long as one portion of humanity lives to serve, and 
another portion lives only to be served, so long does life spell 
death and civilization spell disintegration. 

To go back again to the woman who passed on the other 
side of the street, if we think of her as clothed in her beauti- 
ful furs and rich dress, while sticking to the under side of 
her garments were clots of blood and pieces of flesh and 
shreds of hair and nails. we have a vision of what our civiliza- 
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tion would be could it be dressed up as a woman. 

What are we going to do about it—while the army of toil- 
ers who serve and suffer increases? Are we going to sit 
idle, waiting for some one else to right things? That is what 
every one is doing. 

We must destroy this system by which one man can ex- 
ploit the labor of another; we must destroy this system by 
which human life is made the cheapest thing in the world; 
we must destroy this system by which men are taught to rend 
each other like wild beasts and buy success bv the downfall 
of their fellows. 

We want a world where love and gentleness and good will 
rule men’s lives, where labor is the natural expression of glad 
life, where the right to life and lifc’s needs is greater than 
all rights which involye insensate things, we want a world 
that is fair and sweet and wholesome all the way through. 

No cure for the present evils can come through violence. 
It must come through the dying out of the desire for special 
privilege and must be wrought by applied love and knowledge. 

' It’s up to you. What are YOU going to do about it? 


Perfume this book of nfine O blood-red roses! 
Lave subtly with your waters every line Potomac! 
Give me of you O spring, before I close, to put between its 
pages! 
O forenoon purple of the hills, before I close, of you! 
O deathless grass, of you! 
Watt WHITMAN: 


COWBOY PHILOSOPHY. 


Comes trouble, this hair o’ mine sheds a bright light over 
the landscape; I get happy-crazy; it’s summer and I can 
smell the flowers; there’s music a long ways off—why, I 
could sing this minute, but there’s no use in making matters 
worse. Honest, trouble makes me just drunk enough to be 
limber. With fellers like me, it ain’t courage at all. It’s 
lunacy. I ain’t in my right mind when a sharp turn comes. 
Why, I’ve gone cold a year after, thinking of things I laughed 
my way through when they happened. But I’m not quar- 
reling with fate—I thank the good Lord I’m built as I am, 
and I don’t feel scornful of a man that keeps his sense and 
acts scart and reasonable... .There’s nothin’ for fortune to do 
but lay down’and holler when I make up my mind. 

—Red Saunders. 
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Brotherhood. 


My brother’s cause 

My first devotion claims. 

His life 

Is surely mine. 

The years have made no 
laws 

To hold apart our aims 

With foolish strife 

Or fortunes fine, 

For his necessities will ever 
need 

What I have fatly fed my 
glutton greed. 

The crown I wear 

He surely holds in place, 

Until his weariness 

Of shame 

Bring me their woe to > share 

With uncomplaining grace. 

So, pride and I confess 

To royalty his better claim, 

For one grows anxious on a 
shaky throne 

To yield a kind democracy its 
5 — r own. 

My brother’s bending task, 

To bring 

Yet greater gifts of sacrifice 

Unto my throne, 

Compels my vanity to ask: 

“What is a king, 

To want only pay such cruel price 

To sit in sordid state, alone?” 

For e’en a callous king, of countless power, 

Saves some remorse to fill an idle hour. 


This pride I keep 

Is heavy—for a hollow thing, — 

And much I long 

To clasp the warmth of honest hands. 

Is there no sleep 

To rest the sorrow of a mighty king, 

Nor one sweet song 

To answer his commands ?— 
Somewhere—there must be peace—scmewhere 
Within the safety of my brother's care. 


I am the King! 

To rule—to ruin, if I will, 

The love and loyalty I find 

Before my throne. 

Why should my brother bring 

These debts. with more devotion still. 

And patience kind, 

When all this mockery his heart has known? 

Sometime—when these strange things be wunderstood— 

What uncrowned joy will meet in brotherhood! 
Grorce E. Bowen. 
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Fifteen Minutes On A Trolley. 


By Maude Jacobs. 


It was the first day after the murder of Johann Hoch by 
the people of Illinois. 

The weather was generally cloudy with light snow flurries; 
, not much change in temperature, fresh 
northwest winds, becoming variable; warm- 
er, with occasional showers in east portion; 
-| relative humidity, 94 per cent. 
The Girl in Blue was hurrying down 
| Forty-second street to catch the Cottage 
| Grove car. Owing to conditions suggested 
41 in the weather forecast, her progress was 
4| somewhat retarded. With difficulty and one 
hand she struggled to keep her hat in place, 
while with tenacity and the other she clung 
to her refractory umbrella. 

Neither hand being free, she was unable 
| to signal to the conductor, but her general 
M appearance was sufficient to stop the car, and 

as she struggled up the steps she mumbled 
maledictions against the tyranny of dress, resolving that 
sometime when she was strong enough she would assert her 
freedom. 

A young officer of the Salvation Army opened the door 
for her and offered her a seat. 

She restrained the impulse to say “Thank you,” remem- 
bering just in time that etiquette has become so systematized 
that only an expert in fine discriminations as to “benevo- 
lences,” “charities,” “favors” “social courtesies” etc. could 
know when to be grateful and when not. 

“Am I to assume that the greater pleasure is his or mine?” 
she asked herself. 

“Will he be most gratified by my expression of thanks or 
shall I pay him the more delicate compliment of assuming 
that his act was prompted by a higher motive than a desire 
to be appreciated ?” 

Fortunately the young man left the car. and she was saved 
the necessity of making a decision, but she then fell to won- 
dering whether her impulse to “be grateful” had sprung from 
heredity or merely from a desire to do the “proper thing.” 
The whole matter finally resolved itself into the idea that an 
act can only be judged by its motive, and motive may only 
find solution in original protoplasm—but— 

Opposite her sat a meek timid little woman, jammed up 
against an uncomfortably hot stove, and by her side a real, 
black Negro, blissfully indifferent to the fact that his prox- 
imity was making her miserable. There was plenty of room 
on the other side, but he moved not a peg—not until he arose 
to leave the car did the passengers become aware that she 
was neither his wife nor sweetheart. 

Relieved from the tension, the woman burst into tears. 
“Another example of passive submission to tyranny which 
might have been so easily avoided.” thought the Girl in Blue, 
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but the other passengers were not worrying about Negroes. 

Not in Chicago! They were all absorbed in self, as were 
both the woman and the Negro. 

What if this age shall be known to future anthropologists 
as the “thief making epoch?” 

The Girl in Blue looked around the car and observed that 
every man’s head was buried in a newspaper. One just in 
front of her was held so as to reveal in glaring poster head- 
lines the words: 


HEAD FOUND IN A POOL OF BLOOD. 


_ She looked away to avoid seeing the whole body, and 
just then a handsomely dressed woman whose skirts rustled 
like paper and whose every movement made the air heavy 
with “Attar of Roses,” etc., entered the car and stopped in 
front of a tired looking young man who had evidently not 
yet had his dinner. 

f She cast one withering glance at him—it took—she sat 
own. 

“Exploiting her sex,” thought the Girl in Blue. 

A horse falling on the track had stopped the car, and soon 
the street was blocked for some distance. A crowd of men 
and boys gathered to see the horse struggle to its feet. It 
was the hour when the employed army was marching home 
from work and the street was a sea of faces. The Girl in 
Blue looked out of the window and analyzed them—brutal, 
sharp, shrewd, eager, hungry, listless, cunning, malicious, 
cruel, dogged, pathetic; some were kind and sweet and a few 
shone with the radiance of cheer and good will. 

The blind. the crippled, the ragged were there—men minus 
a foot or leg, a hand or arm—and she couldn’t help feeling 
what a pity some of them were not without stomachs. 

A bicycle whirled round the corner; the rider used one 
foot with which to pedal and one hand with which to guide. 
One empty sleeve and trousers leg fluttered grotesquely in 
the wind. 

“He has made good use of his two talents,” thought the 
Girl in Blue. 

“I’ve seen men who accomplished less with all four and 
whose faces showed much less of serenity and happiness, but 
what heroism it nequired. 

“I myself am heaven and hell,” sounds very well in poetry, 
and this shifting of the burden of responsibility onto the in- 
dividual may be all right for the few heroic souls who are 
able to make their own conditions and control ther lives, but 
alas for that portion of humanity who have no difficulties to 
overcome, who ride all day on a thousand backs and legs and 
have no opportunity for the exercise of the “heroics.” 

Her reflections were brought to an end by the conductor 
calling Jackson street, and as she climbed off the car she 
tossed a nickel into the exfended cup of a fat Othello who was 
placarded “Help the Blind.” She was almost sure his eyes 
followed her as she did so, but none may know, and really, 
what did it matter? 
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The Spencer- Whitman 


Round Table 


Grace Moore, Toastmistress. 


We don’t have any spiritualistic seances at the Spencer- 
Whitman Center, (don’t believe they’re good for folks)! but 
the Round Table is walking all around the room, piled high 
with posies and sugar-plums—“strutting,” as a lady said of 
herself in a letter, telling us that our last chat had dignified 
life for her and made it easier for her to sweep. wash and 
make salad and Johnny cake than it had ever been before. 
Pathetic, isn’t it, this overwhelming response we have had to 
the sentiment expressed in this column last month, which 
merely voiced a desire for the simplest justice and most ordi- 
nary appreciation to the world’s workers to whose skill and 
patient devotion we owe our creature comforts, our health and 
spirits and everything materially essential to our well being 
and higher evolution. 

To think that those whose “stunts” are so largely orna- 
mental and such as their fellows could most easily get along 
without, should so far forget themselves as to take as a matter 
of course the skill, time and service of those men and women 
who by their toil and self sacrifice, produce for them the 
wherewithal to be fed, clothed and sheltered. That any man, 
woman or child who does useful work and to whom any other 
man, woman or child is indebted for good things to eat, com- 
fortable clothes to wear, a clean bed for the night’s slumber, and 
protection for the day from the snows of winter and the heat 
of summer—to think, friends, that such as they should suffer 
for recognition and encouragement. To think that any one 
of us who gets out into the free air and sunshine, and into the 
broad atmosphere of contact withthe pulsing world of trade, 
commerce, science, art, letters, etc., should ever for one mo- 
ment forget or fall short in appreciation of the one who, early 
and late feels the pressure of a treadmill. to whom the four 
walls about them are literally a prison and whose tasks are so 
irksome and enervating, yet so insistent, as to produce nausea 
and paralysis of the soul—to think that we of the pen, brush 
md counting house, should ever in our hearts be ungrateful 
to the carrier of bricks, the window washer, the seamtress, the 
cook or the market maid. As if they were not our very flesh 
and blood, the oncs of all others to be honored and loved. 
What humiliation must we not sooner or later suffer for our 
neglect of these lambs of the flock! What hardship may we 
not be compelled to endure for our callous acceptance of the 
beautiful results of their labor, when Mother Nature in loving 
compassion upon them reacts, and to the shirkers. the graft- 
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ers, the thoughtless, the indifferent, says, “No more shall they 
labor for you; no longer shall they answer to your poor, hu- 
man call; not another instant shall they feel the tugging of 
the chains forged by your unacknowledged dependence upon 
them. They are my best beloved.” 


As surely as we have the shadows .at evening time, we 
shall have the long night of regret that we did not give flow- 
ers and a smile to the cook and a pair of slippers, and a loung- 
ing robe and a caress to the tired “man with the hoe.” What 
vain creatures we are to ever have gotten it into our heads 
that painting pictures or writing stories was more creditable 
or more to be applauded than baking a loaf of good wholesome 
feathery bread. What fools are we not that we fawn upon the 
scrolls and decorative fret work in human society, while we 
give no real, appreciative consideration to its pillars and main- 
stays. Some day if we retrace not our steps and make good 
our obligation to the foundation units of the social structure. 
we shall find that structure with its ornaments mutilated 
beyond any possible recognition, and its supporting columns 
a mass of unresurrectable debris. Failing to radiate sunlight 
to the worker we shall be deprived of his work. Void of 
enough love and gratitude to make light and joyous the 
hearts of those to whom in our everyday need we turn, Na- 
ture will as certainly freeze over the hunger for love and 
gratitude in our own hearts as that she hardens the ground 
with the cold of January. 

It is the saddest of all comments upon human nature and 
human thought that we have so much consideration for the 
work and so little for the worker, so much envy and praise 
of the particular accomplishment of the individual, rather 
than that we value the heart life, the soul culture and evolu- 
tionary possibilities of the individual of which the accomplish- 
ment is but the symbol and guarantee. A sorry reflection in- 
deed upon the present order and trend of society that in a 
world so replete and overflowing with the rich products of 
human toil in the form of comforts and luxuries of every con- 
ceivable description, there should be so much hunger for ap- 
preciation, so few rewards for the toiler, such monstrous in- 
gratitude, such unspeakable joylessness. That a little word 
penned in praise of the loving home-maker upon whom we 
must all acknowledge we are as dependent as babies upon 
their mothers, should bring a return of praise sufficient to 
start the S—W. Round Table on a walk around the room. is 
pathetic, isn’t it? 

But the “bouquets” and “sugar-plums” are as welcome to 
the Round Table as was the appreciative word to the house- 
wife. The writer of these preachments gets just as hungry for 
some recognition and appreciation from those to whom she 
sends her thoughts as ever.the skilled cook and house-wife 
does, and don’t you forget it. Pardon us for being so personal. 
We rather pride ourselves that we aren’t “literary.” We just 
want to love and be loved and be as natural and human. and 
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as helpful and happy as the kind fates that we implicitly trust, 
intended we should be—see? 
i ee 

‘“Saundy?” Hes the chap that writes the appreciative 
articles that you have read in “To-Morrow,” of the Sage of 
East Aurora, Jack London and David Graham Phillips. We 
forgive him for not coming down to breakfast in the morn- 
ings when we see his “Views and Reviews” speeding through 
the type-writer, and what does it not mean to us when he 
steals an Art Interchange copy of a marsh scene by Bruce 
Crane that we have perched up on our desk, and next morn- 
ing surreptitiously leaves in its place some descriptive verses 
as odorous of the fen and sweet tang of the earth as the pic- 
ture was. “Why do I not publish the verses?’ Ask 
“Saundy.” 

Our “Book of Life” is well named, friends! Every page so 
far expresses Life, the life of the individual whose autograph 
portrait. poem, favorite quotation, flower, or whatever con- 
tribution to the Book that it may be, voices the message of the 
soul; the life of the S.—P. group as indicated by the insertion 
of portraits, announcements and comments, press reviews, 
poems, special articles, editorials and all sorts of written and 
printed matter relative to the aims and doings “Centered” in 
Chicago at 2238 Calumet Ave. 

We wish all our friends interested in ‘the Idea of Co-Op- 
eration, Fellowship and Free Thought to feel that “the Book 
of Life” is theirs to transcribe in it, thoughts, sympathies 
and desires they may have in common with our own. We be- 
lieve that human beings are on this earth to live, to express. 
Give them the means by which they may express the cher- 
ished longings of the mind and soul and no longer are they 
mentally and spiritually hungry. Let no one who observes. 
thinks or feels as we do, ever go hungry for the personal, hu- 
man touch, a responsive word or an opportunity to say “Qui 
vive?” or “How does it go?’ The “initiative and referen- 
dum” of the soul is here introduced for the benefit of advance 
thinkers who are not afraid of Life. Come then, comrades, 
and as before assured you in our chats about the memory 
book, “we will do thee good.” 

Among recent contributions to “the Book” is a poem, “Life and Happi- 
ness”, inspired by some comments on that subject in our April Editorial, 
oy Mr. Geo. B. Williams, Frackville, N. Y. We have only space for a 
portion of it. 


“Why fear you death? Why live in strife 
Through ignorance and hatred’s sway? 
Intelligence and love give life— 
They smile and chase all tears away. 


Think not of death, but ever live s 
In nature’s life, that has no end; 

To life worth living always give 
Your every power, your every trend. 


In midst of death you are in life, 
Go gRs i is of life another phase; 
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And every form of death is rife 
With power that other life will raise. 


Would you be happy? you must live 
And soar to highest realms of thought; 
Love you must have—love you must give.— 
Thus only is your welfare wrought. 


_ The Spencer-Whitman meetings at Fraternity Hall continue to grow in 
interest and attendance and a most beautiful and helpful spirit is manifested 
im the discussions which follow the discourses 

John W. Bengough in his “hand illuminated” lecture on Social prob- 
lems combined so much of wit and wisdom, illustrated by apt and striking 
caricatures, as to hold his audience completely captive. 

John Z. White with his characteristic clearness, force and eloquence, 
entertained his audience till a late hour and in the round up which fol- 
lowed, successfully parried every thrust from his antagonists and came up 
smiling and serene. 

One of the greatest treats we have had was the reading of Monna 
Vanna, by Marion Craig Wentworth. Mrs. Wentworth has that delicacy 
of perception and power of expression which enable her to interpret and 
convey the emotions and subtleties of thought of the author in a very 
gratifying way. 

Wm. F. Barnard, who has always been a favorite at the Center, gave us 
ais “Beauty of Death” in a way to make all feel a willingness, when the 
time is ripe to “Sleep the sleep that knows no waking.” 

Charles A. Sandburg in his lecture on “The Uses of Poetry” pointed 
out some of the beauties of the commonplace and brought out a very 
lively discussion of the “utility of beauty.” 


THE DEVIL IS NEARLY DEAD. 
By WILLIAM CoLby COOPER. 


The devil’s been dying for thousands of years, 
But now he is nearing his very last breath 

And few are the sighings and scant are the tears 
Because of his imminent death. 


The devil will soon be a grizzly ghost, 
Deprived of his dire diabolical spell, 

While the blood and the tears of the martyrs almost 
Have “put out the fires of hell.” 


And the god that was partner with him in his shame, 
And the cause and the sharer of his moral l:vel, 
And who only differed from him in the name, 
Is as nearly dead as the devil. 


The old god and devil will soon be laid deep, 
Beyond superstition’s outreachings at last, 
In the pit of oblivion, forever to sleep 
With the pitiless myths of the past. 


The world is emerging from out its long night 

And mighty truths, ’neath darksome aeons concealed, 
Are bursting upon us in ’wildering light, 

And the true God is being revealed. 


No devil needs He in His infinite scheme—— 
*Twas finished and started before time began; 
He is God, not an infant-man’s barbarous dream, 

Dreamed out for barbarous man. 


Yes, the world is emerging from out its long night, 
For, almost the reign of the devil is done, 
And we know from foreflashes of sweetness and light 
k The Millennium is nearly begun. 
Google ie 
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The Cry of the People for Pure Foods. 
By Leon Elbert Landone. Food Expert and Teacher of Dietetics. 


The voice of the people is heard. 
They are demanding that they shall 
know what they are eating and for what 
they are spending their money. 

Is it not strange that we, the Amer- 
ican people, claiming to be free and 
unfettered, are compelled by civic and 
commercial conditions to carry on a 
great contest in our national legisla- 
ture to secure the passage of law which 
will make it possible for us to know 
what we are buying when we purchase 
our food products. 

Is it not strange that a score or more 
of great food and drug corporations 
have hurried lawyers of insight and 
power to our national capital to attempt 
to prevent the -assage of the present 
-ure food bill. The purpose of this bil! 
is not to hinder any manufacturer or 
dealer from making or selling any com- 
bination of food products and chemi- 
cals he may desire to combine, but sim- 
ply to make it imnecsible for combined 
produ:ts to be transferred from one 
state to another unless the package is 
so labelled that the purchaser may 
know just what it contains. 

Why have we not the right to know 
what we are buying? If you step to 
your phone and order “lamb chops” 
of your market dealer and the de- 
liverv brings you “dog meat,” do you 
not feel you have a right to return it? 
If you order “strawberry jam” and 
get a mess of mashed apple puln, gliw 
cose, saccharin and grass seed, have 
you not been swindled? Has not the 
dealer, or the manufacturer. or some 
one obtained money under “false pre- 
tences?” And yet we must literally 
fight for a law to prevent such decep- 
tlon. Let the manufacturers ‘prepare 
apple pulo and grass seed, color it and 
sweeten it if they desire, but let the 
people know what it is they are buy- 
ing. Are not the claims of the food 
trusts outrageous? Why should spec: 
ial favors be granted them? Are other 
commercial transactions conducted on 
the same principle? Are we not al- 
lowed to examine the real estate we 
purchase? Are we not allowed to 
chocse the cloth out of which the tailor 
makes our clothes? 

Imagine for a moment this principle 
applied to sales of other products than 
food substances. I desire to purchase 
a home se go to an agent. He in 
forms me he has one and fitted with 
all modern improvements. worth $ro.- 
ooo. T ask how many rooms, what fin- 
isk, what Jocation, ete. He refuses to 
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inform me, stating it is none of my 
business; I have no right to know the 
plan, the rooms, the finish, the loca- 
tion of the home he desires to sell 


me. 

It is called a “home” and that is all I 
need to know. If I wish the house, I 
pay my $10,000 and find out afterward 
whether I like it or not- 

I need a suit of clothes and go to 
my tailor. He will make me a good 
business suit for $50. I ask to see the 
goods, to choose the trimmings, the 
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The leading exponent of Jeffersonian 
Democracy, Edited by Hon. Thos. E. 
Watson, of Georgia, the Father of Rural 
Free Delivery; author of “The Story of 
France,” “Life of Napoleon,” “Life and 
Times of Thomas Jefferson,” “Bethany” 
and other books. Mr. Watson was the 
People’s Party nominee for Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1896, and for President in 1904. 
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The middle class—the home owners, 
farmers, small business men and pro 
erty owners—won Jefferson's victory in 
1800; won Jackson’s victory over Nick 
Biddle’s money power in 1832; won 
Lincoln’s victory in 1860. But each 
time after the flush of victory had died 
away, they became careless of their 
rights and went to sleep. They have 
slept a good portion of the time since 
1865, but 

Watson's MaGazineE is waking them 
up. Another great victory is in the 
air. Keep in touch with the move- 
ment. ; 
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of reading friends. Address, 
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style, etc; he refuses,—that is none of 
my business. If I desire a good busi- 
ness suit he will make me one for $50, 
but I am not to know of what it is 
composed and how it is to be made 
until after I have paid for it. The 
tailor calls it a “good suit” and cer 
tainly that is definite enough. 

I desire to purchase a gallon of straw- 
berry jam. I am not allowed to know 
the contents. It is called “strawberry,” 
just as the real estate was called a 
“home” and the tailor’s product a “good 
suit,” and that should suffice. 

The purpose of pure food laws is 
not to prevent the manufacturer of pure 
artificial foods but to compel the mak- 
er to so label his products that the pur- 
chaser may know just what he is buy- 
ing and for what he is paying his mon- 
ey. Because of our industrial condi- 
tions, anything short of this is com 
mercial robbery. 


THE ECONOMIC PHASE 


This phase is certainly worthy ser- 
ious consideration. Dr. Adams of the 
Kentucky State Board of Health finds 
his investigations seem to indicate that 
on the average 45c out of every dollar 
paid for food is spent for adulterants. 
These if not poisonous and harmful are 
in most cases valueless as food. 

We do not realize that the food trust 
so prepares and chemicalizes our foods 
that we pay for almost twice as much 
real food as we actually get; that some 
of the chemicals used greatly increases 
a man’s appetite impelling him to de- 
mand a greater quantity of food to sat- 
isfy his hanger than he really necds; 
and that of other chemicals used some 
hinder digestion one-half, thus prevent- 
ing his organism from even getting the 
benefit of what real food he has eaten. 
Hindered or prevented digestion of one- 
half of the food eaten again induces 
him to increase the amount so as to 
maintain his strength. From an eco- 
nomic standpoint certainly most adul- 
terated food manufactures have the 
American workingman on the hip. 


HEALTH VIEW POINT. 


We shall never be able to make a 
reasonable. and probably a large enough 
estimate of the thousands npon thous- 
ands of deaths in the United States 
caused by use of impure and adulterated 
food. 

Why should we not say that the use 
of chemicals that stimulate a man’s 
anpetite bevond the sormal and induce 
him to overload his system with poisons 
and waste nraducts, is responsible for 
millions and millions of dispeptic stom- 
achs and catarrhal and constipated con- 
ditions of the intestines. It is well 
known that we are rapidly becoming a 
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LEARN TO DOCTOR FEET. 


America’s First 
C o rrespondence 
School teaching 
Chiropody by mail 
or at the school. 
Graduates receive 
diplomas. Excel- 
lent paying pro- 
fession for Either Sex. Can be studied 
without interfering with present occu- 
pation. Young or old can easily learn. 
Send for New Illustrated Prospectus X 
Weekly Payments, 


DR. P. KAHLER'S SONS, 
Surgeon Chiropodists, 


481 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Established 1868. 


The Fountain ofi Youth, 


Or the Elixir of Life, being the True 
Solution of the Sex Problem, 


Since history began men have vainly 
sought a tree, a fountain, an elixir, or 
an influx of some force or power that 
would confer immortality on the dis- 
coverer. Here it is, within yourself. 
Develop it and have immortality, etern- 
al youth and everlasting happiness 
Price 25 cents, postpaid. DR. J. BALL, 
1073% Market St. San Francisco, Cal. 


Introducing Ourselves 


We are in- 
formed that 
the readers of 
“To - Morrow” 
are people who 
think. It is the 
only class we 
an do business 
with directly. 
hence To-Mor- 
row should be 
a good medium 
for us. We 
make Remedies for all human allments. 
and we make them out of the material 
of which your body was originally 
constructed. We maintain that what- 
ever is sufficient to build a body 1s suf- 
ficient to keep it in repair. That is 
just ordinary sense, : 

The active constit- 
uents of the body 
are the tissue salts 
—the inorganic ele- 
ments. They are 
found in every anl- 
mal body and in 
every form of or- 
ganic life. The var- 
fation in propor- 
tions causes abnor- 
mal conditions or 2 
disease, and : : 

cure is to restore the equilibrium, Let 
us send you our literature explaining 
all this. We have booklets on Gen- 
eral Diseases, on Private Diseases, on 
Women’s Diseases, and on Varicose 
Veins, Varicocele. Any or all sent free 
on request. We are worth investigat- 
ing, and it costs nothing. If you are 
ill we can tell you of the rational. 
natural way to get well. No fads, No 
drugs. Just common sense practically 
applied. . 


ENSIGN REMEDIES CO. 
Windsor, Ont. Battle Creek, Mich. 


race of dispeptics With all the attend- 
ant weaknesses and diseases which re 
sult directly or indirectly from poor 
digestion and poisoned blood. 


If man is supplied with good whole- 
some food, his senses of odor, taste 
and hunger will indicate what and how 
much to eat, thus preventing dispepsia. 

Dr. Harvey Wiley, head of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Chemistry estimates 
that in the last ten years 2.000,000 peo- 
ple of the United States have died from 
the effects of adulterated foods. It is 
without doubt true that thousands of 
babies die each year from the use of 
impure milk. 

By sanitary conditions and personal 
hygiene we have decreased the death 
rate among children, but there is an 
increased death rate among the work- 
ingmen—in factory, shop or office. 
Dr. McKitterick states that in the last 
ten years the increased death rate dur- 
ing the earning period is 23 per cent 
from kidney diseases, 20 per cent from 
heart disease and apoplexy, 13 per cent 
from cancer and 8 per cent from pneu- 
monia. 


Dr. James Egan, Secretary of Illi- 
nois State Board of Health writes: 
“UndoubtedJy undrawn poultry, flesh 
and game has caused many ‘cases of 
poisoning which have wrongfully been 
attributed to other causes. The pois- 
oning resulting often resembles that 
caused by other poisons administered 
by persons or taken with suicidal in- 
tent.” 


THE LEGAL QUESTION. 


The legal question is a difficult one 
to solve. Whatever is done must be 
done for the benefit of the great mass 
of people. Manufacturers must be con- 
sidered as a secondary factor. Legis- 
lators and people must be taught that 
all foods which are adulterated or ar- 
tificially made may not be unfit food— 
mav actually be more perfect than the 
natural produce. Certain kinds of 
chemical colors have no ill effects upon 
the activity of structure of the human 
body, while other coloring matters are 
deadly poisons. 

Some adulterated products may have 
a better proportion of food elements 
than the so-called nure nroducts, while 
again many adulterants are without 
question irritants and violent poisons. 

e have a right to know what we 
are buying—we have a right to know 
what adulterants are used, what col- 
oring matters are employed, and more 
than this, we have a right to know in 
so far as chemistry, toxicology, materia 
medica and medial therapeutics can 
tell us, just what are physiological 
effects of the adulterants used. 
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Take Your Pants Off 


We WIII Make You a $5.00 Pair Free, 
Have your new sult made 
by the st tailors in the 
United States. “WE ARE,” 
Pr We make to order 
A from strictly al! wool cloths 
ey for only $10 the latest style 
wy suits, tailored and finished 
7 equal TO THE BEST, 


Write for our samples 
atonce—we guarantee 
cloth to be all wool 
and you pay fo. suit only 
after thorough examina- 
tion ang without obliga- 
tion, to “cept unless a 
perfect fit and just as 
Claimed and equal 

O ANY $25.00 RUIT. 

i alr of fine all-wool 
a3 stylish $5.00 panta, also 

H a fancy dress vest, also a 
y beautiful leather hand- 
led patent sult case all 
FREE with every sult. 

On request will send free samples of cloth 
for suit, extra pants and free vest, also illustration of 
patene süit case, fashion plate, measurement blanks, 

pe and full instructions. We dress you in style for 
éveryday. Sunday and party day, all for oniy #10, 
4 Address THE FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS 
5 Keaner Bidg., Chiengo, Ill. 
Reference: Ruyal Trust Bank. Capital and surplus, $900,000. 


FREE TO YOU 


Subscribe for 


To-Morrow Magazine 


For One Year 


and we will send you FREE the 
great book 


“LOVE'S COMING OF AGE” 


In cloth $1.00, 
By EDWARD CARPENTER 


Send One Dollar for the 
Magazine and get the book free, 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING CO., 
2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


LINC 


lose. 


cannot 
Addresa at once, 
Square, New York 


IOME EDUCATION. 


Not only do we wish every package 
or preparation of food labeled so we 
can tell what its ingredients are but 
we also demand a campaign of Home 
Education in reeard to Food Prod- 
ucts and Adulterants so that the Amer- 
ican housewife may know which food 
adulterants are poisoned and harmful 
and which are not. Much depends up- 
on the mother and housewife. 

In this home educational campaign, 
let us be just in our demands upon the 
manufacturers, let us be sane in the 
requests we make of our representa- 
tives in state and national legislation, but 
let us demand the truth as to what we 
ourselves eat and as to what food we 
furnish those who are dear to us. 


THE WEB OF LIGHT. 
Philip Green Wright. 


Methought that once in spirit 
I lay within a wood, 
And over all the landscape 
Brooded the peace of God. 
In hazy autumn largeness, 
The sun glowed still and bright: 
Two angels floated down his beams 
Bearing a web of light. 


A web of light unbroken 
And reaching to the sun; 
But I seemed to know the pattern 
It should have when all was done. 
And lo! the long web trembled, 
And a voice that seemed to cleave 
My inmost being thrilled its threads 
With this one message: “Weave!” 


“From the pattern known within thee, 
On the peril of thy soul, 

Weave, and weave well; thy weaving 
May make or mar the whole.” 

And awe and wonder thrilled me, 
For in my fingers lay 

A single thread of light 
To work with through the day. 


Oh, glory of the vision! 
I seemed to rise, upborne 
On unseen wings, still weaving, 
In the stillness of the morn. 
And the sun glowed milder, larger, 
Goal of my radiant way; 
Till fair and white before my sight 
The holy city lay. 


Oh, music, soft, celestial! 
Oh, minarets and towers, 
Flashing unending sunrise 
From dawns transcending ours! 
In the after glow of vision, 
Uplift above the clod, 
My soul floats on to greet the sun, 
Bathed in the peace of God. 
—From “The Dial of the Heart.” 
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510 Page Book 


FREE 


One Elghth Regular Size. 


Illustrated 


Send $1.00 for To-Morrow Magazine one 
year and receive FREE one copy 


THE WHOLESOME WOMAN 
By Dr. J. H. GREER. 
Send 25c extra to pay posfage on the book. 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING C0., 
2238 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO. 


YOUR CHARACTER 


Will be rend from your handwriting 
by an expert araphologist and a 
typew itten delineation will be sent 
upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 

No other fees of any kind will be 
solicited. 


LOUISE RICE 
ll W. Twenty-First Street, New York 


The Informal Brotherhood 


Conducted by Viola Richardson. 


Of these years I sing, 

How they pass and have pass’d thtough convuls’d pains as 
through parturitions, 

How many hold despairingly yet to the models departed, 
caste, myths, obedience, compulsion, and to in- 
fidelity. 

How few see the arrived models, the athletes, the Western 
States, or see freedom or spirituality, or hold any 
faith in results. 

(But I see the athletes, and I see the results of the war glo- 
rious and inevitable, and they again leading to other 
results.) 


How the great cities appear—how the Democratic masses, 
turbulent, willful, as I love them, 

How the whirl, the contest, the wrestle of evil with good, the 
sounding and resounding, keep on and on, 

How society waits unform’d, and is for a while between things 
ended and things begun. 

And how all people, sights, combinations, the Democratic 
masses too, serve—and how every fact, and war 
itself, with all its horrors, serves, 

And how now or at any time each serves the exquisite transi- 
tion of death. 

Of mighty inland cities yet unsurvey’d and unsuspected, 

Of a free and original life there, of simple diet and clean and 
sweet blood, 

Of litheness, majestic faces, clear eyes, and perfect physique 
there, 

O it lurks in me night and day. 

—Walt Whitman. 


So many letters full of good things 
are coming in from so many of our 
friends that it is simply impossible to 
quote from them all, or to quote as 


much as we should like. This respon- 
siveness in thought, this reaching out 
and clasping hands in the spirit of 


brotherhood is one of the indications of 
an awakening of the spirit of love, the 
realization of our oneness. All who 
think and work, who express in any way 
this reaching after a better and kinder 
way of living, are helping to create a 
thought wave that shall some day sweep 
over all humanity and baptize it into a 
new and higher ‘iA beach. of life and 
its" meéa 


i WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


if you are honest and ambitious write 
me today. No matter where you live or 
what your occupation has been, | will 
teach you the real estate business by 
; mail; appoint you Special Representative 
f of my Company in your town; start you 
in a profitable business of your own, and 
help you make big money at once. 

Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital te become Independent for life. 
Valuable hee and full particulars free. 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres’t 
Rational Co-operative Realty Co. 

: A 1388 ATHENAEUM BUILDING. CHICAGOT 

EEEO 


We like to get these letters, we read 
them together here in the office, and 
they lighten labor, give inspiration, and 
make the day happier and brighter, and 
we only wish it were possible to give 
them all to the whole of the To-Morrrow 
family. It seems as if there ought to be 
some way of getting these widely scat- 
tered members of the To-Morrow fam- 
ily acquainted with one another. I 
think we will have to get Chicago to 
loan us one of the parks some fine day 
and we will have a “To-Morrow Family 
Reunion. 

Ve R. 


Our dear Mrs. Fannie Dingman has 
sent her offering for the Book of Life. 
Below is a part of the poem, but she 
sent a bunch of violets, too, sweet and 
fragrant, that you will just have to 
imagine. 

You'll know that I am watching 

As the sun sinks out of sight, 

When the sunlight kisses twilight, 

When the daylight welcomes night. 


I shall listen for your love thought, 
As you send it sweet to me, 
And you will catch the echo 
As I waft it back to thee. 


And sweeter will we rest, dear, 
As the darker shades draw near, 

And the god of sleep embraces us 
And soothes away the tear. 


Lewis W. Eldridge writes: 

It seems to me that the supreme need 
of the hour is the coming into mutual 
acquaintance, and the forming of defin- 
ite ties of Organised Effort tor the actu- 
ual realizing of our Ideals, among those 
who have come into the consciousness of 
this Larger Unity. How shall we plan 
to bring scattered believers together into 
an actual outward organization, thus 
bringing Opportunity to the doors of 
many whose isolation keeps them far re- 
moved from it now? 

The fellowship and communion of 
loving hearts, and that utter forgetting 
of self that secks only the good of oth- 
ers, is the one thing that shall eternal- 
ly endure amid the endless changes of 
Universal Being. The most magnificent 
plans for the outer framework of society 
must come to naught unless this Living 
>pirit is behind and within them all. 


Our friend, Dr. C. E. Patterson sends 
us in a poem from which we have room 
to quote only the closing stanza: 

But my brother man, 
You’ve got something to do, 
And only by knowing 


The things that are true 
í ajj qating 


DON'T WASTE TIME ON SLOW 
METHODS! WRINKLES, 
FACE LINES. 
Repulsive Flabby Skin, 


Frowns Re- 
movea! Forever! 7 
Not over 20 min- 
utes required for 
complete results. 
Features Perfect- 
ed! Immediate 
Method! Blemish- 
es Removed! 
DR. PRATT INSTITUTES, 
214 State St., Chicago, and 
1122 Broadway, New York. 


90,000 


Will Establish 10 Benches of Ap- 
plied Righteousness in our School 
of Co-operative Industry. 


Ef 


“ TAINTED ” 
OR 
OTHERWISE 


The Straight Edge Industrial Settlement has 
demonstrated by seven years of careful ex- 
perimenting (1) that men and women who 
need work can be organized into useful, 
self-supporting, co-operative industries at 
far less expense than is required to sup- 
port them in idleness, and (2) that the cap- 
ital necessary to make mew places for 
them in the industrial world can be paid 
back with interest by a very moderate tax 
upon their earnings. 


Let me tell you how we set men and dollars 
working for social and industrial betterment. 


WILBUR F. COPELAND, Organizer 
of the Straight Edge Industries 
No. 1 Abingdon Square, NEW YORK. 


THE INSPIRATOR 


and Great Geneva Remedy is a perfect, a 
anteed home cure for Catarrh, Hay Fever, 4 
Bronchitis, Catarrhal Deafness, Early aE ae 
Colds, and all Diseases of the Head, Th and 
Lungs. Always ready for instant use. It prevents all 
contagious diseases, makes the foulest breath sweet. 
and lasts a life time. A modern invention for modern 
life. GUARANTEED TO CURE OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED. 
lt is within the means of all. Write today for de- 
scriptive folders and proof from thousands cured. 
Address National Inspirator Co., Dept. A.» oe 


Street and Kimbark Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


tunes await agents. Write for our liberal terms. 


80c worth of Good Literature 


for 25c 


“Let There Be Light,” 10c.; “Pur- 
ity’s Greatest Foe,” 6c; “Bronze Book,” 
10c; “Doctors and Their Medicines,” 
10c; “Right of the Child to be Well 
Born,” 10c; “Heredity,” 5c; “Private 
Letter,” 5¢; “Dianism,” 25c. Total, 80c, 
for 25c. 


The National Purity Association, 
BI Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Mention this paper when you order, 
and a copy of “Purity. Journal” will 
be include I 

NEW YORK 


The law that’s for me, 
For ‘tis only by doing 

The Truth, am I free, 

Here are some extracts from a letter 
from our friend and brother, James My- 
ers, who is now in Philadelphia: 
Hello Comrades: 

Give us yer hand! Let’s shake. and 
drink another glass full of love and lib- 
erty. Let’s repeat with Burns, 

“O, happy state when souls each other 
draw, 

When love is liberty and nature law.” 


This is written at my looms in the 
factory. Two hundred men, women and 
children (citizens of the “free American 
Republic)” have just begun their long, 
Weary, monotonous day’s grind. Half 
an hour ago, passing thru a field on my 
way to work, | heard the sweet song of 
birds and the music of the whispering 
wind thru the trees. I saw the light of 
the early morning sun rising in the east. 
And now, what a difference; what a ter- 
rible transformation. Here I am in the 
Factory, two hundred human beings, ..d 
the roaring thundering noise of machin- 
ery round about me. I wish you could 
just drop in a moment and see the sal- 
low, haggard faces of these “free citi- 
zens,” as they rush about from morn till 
night, from the cradle to the grave, in 
their effort to maintain an existence and 
enrich their master, 

When To-Morrow reaches me the in- 
tellectual of my fellow shop mates are 
always anxious to gather round me at 
dinner time and listen while I read its 
encouraging messages to them. Each is- 
sue seems better than the last. 


. To-Morrow is very good, though its 
creators are but men and women whose 
eyes are fixed with steadfast gaze on 
cosmic happenings. 

On the staff of To-Morrow you have 
precisely the sort of men and women re- 
quired for the task of tomorrow. 

To-Morrow will, I am sure, work 
bravely for the beautifying and strength 
ening of the life of today. This it will 
do by identifying itself with all forward 
movements, not merely those developing 
under the Stars and Stripes, but where- 
ever the aspirations of men and women 
go out or a higher, freer, fuller life. 

WILLIAM HEAForp, 
Surrey, England. 


Thank you for the sample copies; I 
read until exhausted. Our thoughts are 
so similar that I was fascinated. Your 
Thirty Five Kinds of Tyranny corres- 
pond to my letters which I have been 
writing the past few weeks. 

Bette Goopwin FITCH, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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THE JUNGLE 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR 


` BY Sle! 
UPTON SINCLAIR : 


A sombre and terrible picture 
of tife in the Chicago stockyards 
from the point of view of the 
workingman. It shows the con- 
ditions that turn the hero Into a 


criminal and a tramp. There are 
startling revelations concerning 
methods in the meat-packing in- 
dustry, and glimpses of all Chi- 
cago’s under-world of crime and 
“graft”. The story is hailed as 
“the greatest novel published in 
America in fifty years.” 


It is one of the most powerful and terrible 
stories ever written. —ROBERT HUNTER, 
AUTHOR OF ‘*Povgaty,'’ 


eloth 413 pages, 
postpaid. 


12mo $1.50, 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING CO. 
23238 Calumet Ave. Chicage. 


= Six Best Books on Socialism 


We are sometimes asked to indi- 
cate the very best books, a few, to 
be read by people who wish to get 
the best statement of the principles 
of sociallsm by socialists. In answer- 
ing the question we purposely omit 
the greatest of all socialist booka, 
Marx’s “Capital,” because it deals 
almost wholly with technical eco- 
nomics, and does not give the ordi- 
nary reader a clear idea of socialism. 
We arrange the books in the order 
of thetr difficulty. the easiest first. 
THE SOCIALISTS, Who they Are and 

What they Stand for. By John 

Spargo. Cloth, 50 cents. 
PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC S0- 

CIALISM. By Rev. Charles H. Vail. 

Cloth, $1.00; paper, 35 cents. 
COLLECTIVISM AND INDUSTRIAL 

EVOLUTION. By Emile Vander- 

velde, Socialist member of Parlia- 

Belgium, translated by 
Charles H. Kerr. Cloth, 50 cents. 

SOCIALISM UTOPIAN AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC. By Frederick Engels. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO. By 
Marx and Engels, and NO COM- 
PROMISE by Wilhelm Liebknecht, 
the two in one volume. Cloth, 50 
cents, 

ESSAYS ON THE MATERIALISTIC 

CONCEPTION OF HISTORY. By 
Antonio Labriola, translated by 
Charlea H. Kerr. Cloth, $1.00. 
Wie will mail any of these books 
promptly on receipt of price, or will 
send the six in cloth binding by ex- 
press at purchaser’s expense for 
$3.20. Descriptive catalogue, 64 large 
pages, matled on request. 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 

244 East Kinzie St., 
‘(near State 8t.,) CHICAGO. 


ment, 


Am a devoted reader of your maga- 
zine which interests, edifies and in- 
structs me monthly. 

Gero. E. TAYLOR. 


(Only colored man ever nominated 
for the Presidency.) 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


I like the idea of the possibility of 
demonstrating the unity of all knowledge 
and love and the unity of all fallacy and 
evil. In other words it is a great and 
manifest need of the times to know the 
direct relationship of any evil with all 
other evil and the intimate relation of 
any good with all other good. 

Frank H. SMITH, 
Shippensburg, Pa. 


I thought The Culturist was fine. 
There was enough good stuff in the 
last one for a dozen, and more than we 
get in some of our magazines in two 
years. 

Jay G. Wart, 
Sturgis, Mich. 


Last month we printed a note which 
was written for the letter given below— 
and then the letter was accidentally left 
out. So this month we print the letter 
and leave out the introductory note— 
thus do we equalize things and hold the 
balance true. Vr R 


To-Morrow at hand. I am more 
than pleased with it. I am seventy-one 
years old but feel about fifty—and am 
one who thinks along these progressive 
lines. I loan my papers so as to get peo- 
ple interested—and to Kelp the good 
work along. 

SALOME ROWE. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Your excellent Journal is many times 
worth the meager price of $1.00. Sen- 
sible, fearless, progressive, aggressive, 
earnest, truthful, teeming with the ad- 
vance thought of the new century, pre- 
paring succeeding generations of men 
for the onrush of truth. 

M. A. Majors, M. D., .. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dearies:—Your Magazine is certainly 
very readable and the last number ought 
to satisfy most anybody. 

LABADIEy 


I have been an earnest and keenly in- 
terested reader of To- Morrow—truly a 
vital publication—ever since its inception. 

HERBERT SPENCER CAVE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


No good. I do not want it. 


M. R. CHENY, 
April To-Morrow to hand yesterday. 
I have read every word in it, and find 
that it has not lost its vitality, but is 
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The Naturo opath 


10c A COPY AND 00 A YEAR 


Herald of Health 


A Magazine teaching the Cause and 
Cure of disease. Our subscribers call it 


A HEALTH ASSURANCE POLICY. 


OUR OTHER PUBLICATIONS: 
The Kneipp Cure, $50c; Cloth, $1.00 
Baby's Kneipp Cure, 50c; Cloth 81.00 
Return to Nature, Vol. 1, $1.50; Cloth 82 
The Philosophy of Fasting, $1.00 
Bils’ Natural Methods of Healing, in 2 

Vols., 2,000 pages 700 illustrations; 

Coth 85. 
The Abuse of the Marriage Relation, 25< 
Insomnia, 15c 

Send 3 cents in stamps and we will 
send a complete assortment of litera- 
ture. For 15 cents we will also give 
you 3 months’ subscription to ‘The 
Naturopath and Herald of Health.” 
B. LUST, N. D., J 124 East 59 St., New 

York. 


What Do You Read ? 


If you like a magazine 

with vitality and vim, get 

FA THE RAVEN. The Raven 

A is “The California Monthly” 

4 $] that is coming to the fore 

rapidly as a publication 

that is all good. 

The most interesting stor- 

len by the best Western writers. 

Poetry that you can understand. 

The cleanest advertising. 

A Course in Spanish. 

The strongest articles by 
authorities. 

Our agents earn $5.00 to $10.00 per 
day. Pleasant home work. Send ten 
cents for complete outfit. 

YOU GET A REGULAR MAGAZINE 
WITH MANY.NEW FEATURES. 
Send ten cents for a sample copy 

Advertisers send for rates. 


THE RAVEN, “The Californin Monthly 
PASADENA, CAL. 


leading 


GOLD DOLLARS FOR 50 CENTS 


Would imply something fraudu- 
lent, but our offer gives more for 
the money and is backed by thou- 
sands of members. 

We will make you a member of 
‘he International MOREN League 
one year price, $0.5 

Send you our Official Health Magazine 
monthly price $0.50. 

The League Certificate of Mem- 
vorauip (good for life) price, 

ou, 

Book “Law of Suggestion” by: 
mail prepaid price $1.00, all for 


a money order for $1. 
If you are not acquainted with 
the work of the League you had 


better send for a 
ter’ and get 
orings one. 

Most people act without think- 
ing. Some think, but never get 
ready to act. We ask you to do 
both, and DO IT NOW. Think 
over the above offer for a rœ 
ment and then ACT. 

Yours for health and success 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LEAGUE 

490 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


“League Let- 
posted. A postal 


growing in strength and excellence, as a 
Vital Publication should do. 
GeorceE B. WILLIAMS, 
Frackville, Pa. 
Forest Grove, Oregon. 


I don’t want it. 
your books. 
FranK Burns, Geologist, 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C 


Take my name off 


To-Morrow is a superior magazine and 
its writers appeal to all the highest and 
noblest qualities of men and women. 
They all plainly point to our only hope, 
The Co-operative Commonwealth, The 
Brotherhood of Man, as the Emancipator 
of all kinds of slaves. 

ADA K. SCHELL, 
Ponca, Neb. 


I have the greatest pleasure to an- 
nounce the arrival at my home of the, to 
my knowledge, greatest twins that ever 
were born, To-Morrow and THE CUL- 
TURIST. 

GustTaF H. ANDER, LL 
New York City, N. Y. 


Somebody ought to congratulate you 
on the appearance of your last number 
of To-Morrow. It certainly is a good 
one. Just like riding on smooth roads 
in a moon-lit Summer evening; no ruts. 

Louis F. GRILL, . 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


I send my sincerest thanks for the 
healthy, wholesome mental and spirit- 
ual food you are sending out to us. You 
are a success. I like your independent 
breaking awav from primeval calf paths 
of tradition and superstition—out into 
broader. more comfortable and healthful 
of tradition and superstition—out into 
fields of thought. 

May Joy Lorimer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE FREE 
: LIFE. 


A publication like “To-Morrow,” 
which bases its philosophy of life on 
the nrinciples of Herbert Spencer, is 
the best vehicle for inaugurating The 
Fellowship of the Free Life. This fel- 
lowshin the world now sadly needs, 
when there is so much organized self- 
ishness. gereed and “funder. The ob 
Jects of the Fellowship of the Free 
Life are: First, to establish free fel- 
lowship between men and women of 
Mheeal viens, Second, to develope free 
friendshin between persons holding such 
views: Third, to make. self help prac- 
ticable through the agency of mutual 
good-will and co-oeration advocated by 
P. Kropotkin and others, and Fourth, to 
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——THE— 


HUMANITARIAN 
REVIEW 


A Monthly Liberal, 
Rationalistic and 
Ethical Culture 
Magazine 
wt ot 
Single Copy, 10c.; One Year, $1; 
Three Months Trial, 25c. 


Humanitarian Review and 
“To-Morrow for $i. 
TO NEW SUSCRIBERS ONLY. 


es 
SINGLETON W. DAVIS, 
Editor and Publisher, 


852 EAST LEE STREET 
Los Angeles. California 


THINKERS 


Will Be Interested in 


UNITY 


The Official Organ of the 
Congress of Religion 


The Senior Editor, JENKIN LLOYD 
JONES, is an Author, Preacher, 
Lecturer and Writer of command- 
ing genius and very wide reputa- 
tion. Among the contributors are 
leading men from all denominations 
who believe in “The Larger Fellow- 


ship" of all high souls. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 a year. Ten weeks 
on trial for ten stamps. Sample 
copy free. Address 


Manager Unity, 
Lincoln Center, Chicago. 


aana 


create (what has never hitherto existed 
on earth) free and untrammelled In- 
dividualism. 


I shall be glad to explain my views ! 


on this proposed Fellowship. | 
D. F. Hannigan, St. Louis, Mo. 


Books and Magazines. 


“The Grail,” by John Milton Scott, 
is decidedly the most poetic in its ex- 
pression of any of the prose eompo- 
sitions that we receive. An apprecia- 
ciation bv Walter Hurt, of the “To- 
Morrow” editorial staff, appeared in 
this magazine for April. (“The Grail,” 
2034—7” st. N. Y.) 


“Liberty,” Benj. R. Tucker’s bi 
monthly magazine (225—4” Av.N. Y.) 
contains most stirring, thought provok- 
ing articles such as only Mr. Tucker 
knows how to write and publish. Edit- 
orially the gentleman is at his best, as 
the April “Liberty” testifies. 


“The Worker” is a strong Socialist 
recorder and liberal thought provoker. 
Reliable information as to world con- 
ditions politically, industrially -and eco: 
nomically are to be obtained in this 
weekly paper published co-operatively 
at 184 Williams st, N. Y. at the low 
price of 50 cts. yearly. Another simi- 
lar paper at same price is the “So- 
i Voice,” 405—8th st., Oakland, 

al. 


“The Fellowship” of - Los Angeles, 
of encouraging Trustful and Unself- 
ish Living” comes regularly. and is 
of interest as showing the increasing 
desire among men, for incentives to 
more Christ-like relationships with thei- 
pce in all walks of life. (420 W. 
” st. 


“The Business Woman’s Magazine” 
(622 Kittridge Building, Denver, Col.. 
has reached us and contains an essay 
by Grace Moore, “The UnConscious 
Need”. reprinted from “To-Mprrow” 
and which is now to be had in pam- 
phlet form. “The Business Woman's 
Magazine” is the official organ of the 
Colorado Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and of The National Business Wo- 
mian’s League ard “the only business 
woman’s periodical in the world.” It 
des@svea its success. 

“Soundview,” which was mentioned 
in the “Round Tatie” column of the 
last “To-Morrow,' fne portrait of 
its editor, I. E. Reder being included, 
interests us in the subject of “Un- 
collared Freedom,” a snappy. sensible 
article under that caption, by Napoleon 
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Cal., “an association for the purpo 


eve 


Books for Sale 
SOCIAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


The Universal Kinship, Cloth $1.00 
By J. Howard Moore 


The Origin of the Family, Cloth 50e 
By Frederick Engels 


The Changing Order, Cloth $1.00 
By Oscar Lovell Triggs 


Better World Philosophy, Cloth $1.00 
By J. Howard Moore 


Love's Coming of Age Cloth $1.00 
By Edward Carpenter 


The Evolution of Man, Cloth 3c 
By Wilhelm Boelsche 


The End of the World, Cloth 50e 
By Wilhelm Meyer 


Science and Revolution, Cloth S@e 
By Ernest Untermann 


The Triumph of Life, Cloth 50c 
By Wilhelm Boelsche 


Address, 


To-Morrow Publishing Company, 
2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


Material for Essays, 
Debates, Etc. 


Furnished to order on short 
notice 


xJ 


The International Press Clipping Bureau, 
the largest Press Clipping Bureau in the 
world, will send y u everything printed in 
newspaper, magazine or trade jour- 
nal in the country, on any subject you may 
select, such as would furnish you all the 
latest facts and arguments necessary for 
your Debate, Essay or Oration, 

This Bureau reads and clips 55,000 
newspapers and periodicals each month 
and can furnish on short notice, collections 
of clippings on any topic. 


COMPLETE ESSAYS WRITTEN TO 
ORDER FOR $5.00. 
Prices for clippings and Booklet free. 


AE 


International Press Clipping 
Bureau 


129 Boyce Bldg, o% Chicago, DI., U. $.ZA. 


S Hoagland, appearing on first pages 
of the March issue. “A Sex Sym- 
posium” which has been the particu- 
lar attraction for most readers of 
“Soundview” for a year past, has this 
month a contribution from the pen of 
Nancy Mackay Gordon that will prove 
delightful to “Nancy’s” friends. (Olal- 
la, ashington.) 


“The National Magazine” (April) de 
serves high rank among magazines for 
the extremely interesting appreciation of 
Joaquin Miller, by Chas. Warren Stod- 
dard- Nothing could be more welcome 
to the lover of poetry, nature and life. 
(Chapple Pub’g Co., Boston.) 


A particularly fine portrait of Stuv 
vesant Fish, and another of Hellen M. 

ugar, are the distinctive characteris- 
tics of the April “Arena.” An editorial 
sketch of Mrs. Gougar by B. O. Flower 
and some personal reminiscences by the 
lady herself, giving impressions of 
“America in the Philipines” are among 
the interesting things. (Boston Mass.) 


Of great interest indeed are the il- 
lustrated continued articles in McClure’s 
Magazine, by Carl Schurz and Clara 
Morris, but we must confess that the 
beautiful cover design, including a re- 
production of a landscape by Arthur 
Hoeber in the alluring shades of green 
suggestive of April, is more inspiring 
to us than all the good pen pictures 
listed inside. 

The April “Pearson’s Mgazine” is 
notable for an article’ “Who Makes the 
Spirit of War?” by Təmes Creelman, 

ing accompanied by a peenliarly in- 
teresting portrait of Count Tolstoi on 


horseback, said to have been taken by 
Tolstoi himself. A fine portrait also 
of Pope Leo and one of Sam’! J. | 
Tilden are also included in this bi 
ography. (20 Astor Pl. N. Y.) 


To those who are interested in sub- 
jects treating of the fantastical in hu- 
man conceptions. “When Men Wore 
Lace,” in Bob Taylor’s Magazine for 
April will prove interesting. Pictures 
of knee flounces, garter rosettes and 
lace trimmed boots worn by men in 
the 16th Cen’y sufficiently argue against 
vanity as a distinctively feminine trait! 
(Taylor Pub’g Co., Nashville, Tenn.) 


The “Cosmopolitan” makes good 
every possible claim as an all-around in- 
teresti timely, versatile magazine. 
Unusual descriptive pictures in color, 
fare articles on subjects of scientific, 
political, social and domestic interest, 
with enough good fiction and poetry 
to balance, make the April issue unique. 
(1789 Broadway, N. Y.) 


The timeliest of subjects, treated of 
in special articles by leading authors | 
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Dr. Rocine’s 


Diet Guide 


Food for Thin people, 

Food for Physical Workers, 
Food for Brain Workers, 
Food for Constipated People, 
Food for Nervous People, 
Iron for the Blood, 

How to Combine Foods, 
ATE a Food for Sexual Weakness. 


This Diet Guide is not for sale. It cannot 
be bought under any circumstances; butit will 
be given to those sending us $1.00 for a year's 
subscription to Human Culture, best jour- 
nal on characterreadiug and self-development 


HUMAN CULTURE, 


130 Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


9 To do piece work at their 
Ladies kar We furnish all 


material and pay from $7 to $12 weekly. 
Experience unnecessary. Send Kampai 


envelope to Royal Co., Desk 
34 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Perfect Health 


I had it. 
I lost it. 
I regained it. 
Do You Want It? 


Better than Gold a Thousandfold. 


No Are you get- 
Drugs ! ting old? 
Are you golng 
No down hill? 
Apparatus! is ife not 
Wo worth ‘living? 
Trouble! pc = 


Do You Wish All This Changed. 

I can do it at a nominal cost 
by my mail course of 12 lessons 
which cover the Five Divisions 
of the Law of Life. 

“Tam convinced that ite power to heal has 
no limit’ —Dr. Jos. F. Land, M. D , N. Y. 
Send me pour address on a postal 
and I will tell you all about it. 

Don’t write unless vou are in 
earnest. Ask about me of Hon. 

C. F. Thayer, Mayor, Norwich, 
Conn.; F. S. Jerome, Pres. First 
National Bank, Norwich, Conn. 
CHARLES COURTNEY HASKELL, 


Dept. E, Norwich, Conn, U.S. A. 


and scientists, seems to be the notable 
feature of the April “Review of Re 
views.” Every woman interested in 
Suffrage for her sex should read the 
biography of Susan B. Anthony, by 
Ida Husted Harper, author of “Life 
and work of Susan B. Anthony.” The 
portraits of Miss Anhony are gems, 
“International Aid for Niagara” is not 
only a remarkable article for scientists, 
but contains many valuable hints for 
the student of economics and philoso- 
phy. (13 Astor Pl. N. Y.) ; 
Among other periodicals received are: 
“The Ariel,” Westwood, Mass. 
“Suggestion,” Chicago. 

“Wilshire’s,” N. Y. 

“Mind,” Oscawana on Hudson, N. Y. 
“The Public,” Chicago. 

“Watson’s Magazine,” N. Y. 

“The Dial,” Chicago. 

“Literary Digest,” N. Y. 

“The Mirror,” St. Louis. 

“Talent,” Phila., Pa. 

“Everyday Housekeeping,” Boston. 
“Business Philosopher,” Chicago 
“American Federationist,” Washing 


ton, D. C. 
“The Liberator,” Chicago. 


“Rocky Mountain Magazine,” Den- 
ver, Col. 

“Technical World Magazine,” Chi- 
cago. 


“The Square Deal,” Omaha, Neb. 
“Health and Culture,” N. Y. 
“Human Nature,” San, Francisco. 
“The Bibelot,’ Pertlend, Me. 
“Hebrew Standard,” N. Y. 
“Human Life,” Boston. 

“The Raven.” Pasadena, Cal. 
“Altruist,” St. Louis. 

“Progressive Thinker,” Chicago. 
“People’s Press,” Chicago. 

“Physical Culture,” N. Y. 

“New Thought,” Chicago. 

“Open Court,” Chicago. 

“Eternal Progress,” Cincinnati, O. 
“The Idea,” Chicago. 

“Reform Advocate.’ Chicago. 

“The Iron Trail,” Minneapolis, Minn. 
“The Naturopath,” N. Y. 

“Medical Talk,” Columbus O. 

“Out West,” San Francisco. Cal. 
“Metrovolitan Magazine,” N. Y. 
“The Unionist.” Green Bay, Wis. 
“The Life,” Kansas Citv, Mo. 
“The Sunflower,” Lily Dale, N. Y. 
“Cleveland Citizen,” Cleveland, O. 
“The Bulletin,” Unity Bldg., Chicago. 


“The Woman's Journal,” by Lucy 
Stone, Boston. 
“The Hesperian,” (Quarterly) St. 


Louis, Mo. 
“Mother Earth,” N. Y. 
“Jewish Review and 
Cleveland, O. 
“The Light of Truth,” Chicago. 
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Observer,” 
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PUBLICATION PRINTERS 


114 Sherman Street 


Tel. Harrison 4540 Chicago 
Printers of this Magazine 


Patterson's 
Books 


ON HIGHER THOUGHT AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


A Knowledge of the Self, The 
Key to Power, Price $1.00. 
What Should I Do. That I Would 
Be What The Almighty Designed 
Price $1.00. 


Key That Unlocks The 
Holy Bible. 


And other mystic writings, 
preparation. Write for 
de-criptive circular. 


C.E. Patterson, M.D. 


313 Ð. BRIDGE STREET, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


The 


in 
free 


New and Enlarge d Edition 


WEBSTER'S 


INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


CONTAINS 

25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
New Gazetteer of the World 
Biographical 
2380 Quarto Pages. 


Dictionary 
) __ 5000 Tikostretionn. 
Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. 


1400 Pitrata, 


1100 Octavo Pages. _ ayi- i 
Illustrated pamphiets tree. 
O. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


A FINE MEXICAN 


INVESTMENT 


Conservative investors should take the trouble to examine 
the proposition of the Motzorongo Plantation Company, 
which is one of the largest co-operative companies carrying 
on a legitimate enterprise in Mexico. 

This Company is the owner of 165,000 acres of the finest 
tropical lands, on which over $500,000 has been expended in 
permanent improvements. Among these improvements is a 
new sugar mill, which has just been installed. It is one of 
the largest in the Republic and is capable of handling 750 
tons of sugar cane per day. This mill is paid for and is in 
actual operation NOW, turning out large quantities of sugar 
daily from cane from the immense cane fields owned by the 
Company. 

The plantation is equipped with its own railroad, locomo- 
tives, cane cars, etc., to bring the cane from the cane fields to 
the mill. A government railroad, the Vera Cruz & Pacific 
R. R., also passes through the plantation for thirteen miles, 
and maintains two stations on the property. 

Some time ago Motzorongo stock was taken off the mar- 
ket, but in order to raise money for certain requirements, 
another block is being offered for sale, and the price at which 
it is being offered makes it an attractive proposition for con- 
servative investors. 

If you are looking for an investment that will bring you 
100 per cent per month, or even I per cent per week, you will 
not find it in Motzorcngo, but if you are looking for a solid, 
safe, permanent investment, that will shortly be paying fair 
dividends, which will increase steadily every year, you should 
learn all about the Motzorongo Company. Its 250 square 
miles of real estate holdings are worth more than the total 
capitalization of the Company, and the value of the land is 
increasing daily. 

Besides the real estate and sugar equipment, the Com- 
pany owns stores, machine and blacksmith shops, one hun- 
dred houses, cattle, horses, mules, farm implements , etc. 

The Motzorongo plantation is one of the few American 
plantations which received flattering mention recently in the 
letters of Wm. E. Curtis, correspondent of the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. 

Send your name and address to the Motzorongo Company. 
248 Reaper Block, Chicago, Ill., and receive a finely illus- 
trated prospectus, which will tell you all about the propo- 
sition. 
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Special Offer 


TO-MORROW FOUNTAIN PEN 


AND 


THE “TO-MORROW” MAGAZINE 


EE A TL NA ES 


FREE! Send One Dollar for “To-Morrow’’ 
Magazine and receive absolutely Free one 
of Our Fountain Pens; a sure Cure for 
that Tired Hand. This Pen is O, K, and 
when you receive both the Pen and ‘To 
Morrow” for one whole year you can 
not help but say that this$ is one of 
the best bargains yet presented to our 
readers. A good, first-class Pen for 
good, first-class People. -i,J- Address 


a ee ar ee 
To-Morrow Magazine 


2238] Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 


AVolume of Discrimination 


For Guidance in Social, Intellectual, Political 
and Commercial Life 


Imlispensadle foy Readers Writers, 
Publishers, Actors, Bankers, 
Farmers, Carpenters, Preachers, 
Promoters, Steamboat Captains 
‘\ Railroad Managers, Floor 
\\ Walkers, Captains of Im- 
N dustry, Senators: 
Ke \ Mayors. Governors, 
\ Presidents and 
Kings 


Especially Recommended 
to Amateur Thinkers 
This Means 
You 


N °o 
WA 
no 
a 


Wealth, 
Power, or 

Influence will 
Not Avail to 
Buy a Place on 
These Pages 
which are only for 


“People Who Think” 


Copyright, 1906, 


by To-lorrow Pub. Co. 
SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


To-Morrow Publishing Go. 


2238 Calumet Avenue ... Chicago, Ill. 
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The bursting of buds in Springtime— 
The unfolding of the tiny leaves—the little sprouts of 
grass—the mating of the birds— 
—the awakening of new life are all evidences of the 
action of the great energy of Nature. 
We need a similar form of Energy to renew our bodies 
and to help us work and think. 


And the best way 
' to get it is by 
G 05 eating 
a 
a F E 


—all there is in wheat—the natural food for everybody—direct from nature, 
replete with natural Energy. 

EGG-O-SEE eaters are not handicapped with nervous and digestive 
troubles—they’re the clear-headed—alert—healthy kind. 

Just the food for children going to school. 

Prepared under conditions of scrupulous cleanliness. 

Every grocer in the country sells EGG-O-SEE—the whole wheat cereal. 
If your grocer has not received his supply, mail us 10 cents and his name (15 
cents west of the Rocky Mountains) and we will send you a package of EGG- 
O-SEE and a copy of the book, *'-back to nature.” 


FREE “-back to nature” book 


Our 32-page book, “-back to nature,” outlines a plan of right living, 
including menus for 7 days and recipes for preparing the necessary dishes, 
based on a whole wheat diet, with suggestions for bathing, cating and exercise, 
illustrated from life, exceedingly simple and attractive. By following the 
precepts, abounding and vigorous health is sure to result. 

Published to sell at 25 cents a copy, this handsomely illustrated book will 
be mailed FREE to anyone who writes, as long as this edition lasts. Address 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
508-558 Front Street 


10 CTS. A COPY 
DOLLAR A YEAR 


JUNE—1906 
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FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK 


UPTON SINCLAIR 
Author of The Jungle 
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We Want Agents 


for the 


LIVE 


Typ ewriter 


—the standard visible writer— 


in cities and towns where we are nct at present 
represented. An agency for this progressive 
and up-to-date typewritercarries with ita dig- 
nified and profitable position for high class 
men. We aid our agents to achieve success 
and extend their field as their development 
warrants. - We seek to make it worth while 
for good men to remain with us permanently. 
Previous experience neither essential nor o 
jectionable. The Oliver agency can be carried 
on in connection with other business in some 
localities. Ifyou arethe kind of man we are 
seeking, we willenter into details by corres- 
pondence on receipt of your inquiry. 


The Oliver 
Typewriter 
Co., 
F 100-200 WABASH AYE., 
È ») CHICAGO, ILL., U. & 4. 
5 Foreign Office 


75 Queen Victoria Bt., 
London, England. 


SUNSET EXPRESS 


The Transcontinental Train 
Running Daily Between 


NEW ORLEANS 
and 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SOLID, WITHOUT CHANGE 
Over the 


Southern Pacific 
Sunset Route 


A Train of Superior 
Equipment 
Combination, Observation, 

Library, and Buffet Car 


Double Drawing Room and 
Pullman Standard Sleepers 
and 
Latest Design Dining Cars 


Inquire 


238 CLARK STREET 


Go QiKeAco, ILL. 


The 
Spencer =W hitman 
Center 


—_eo—_ 

“I will accept nothing that all 
cannot have their counterpart of 
on the same terms.” 


“Not till the sun excludes you 
will I exclude you.” 


—_e—. 
A Club House and Inn 


where free souls and advanced 
thinkers may lodge, dine and 
commune with their kind. 

Lectures and Discussions of Vi- 
tal Topics of the Day every Sun- 
day and Thursday evening at 8 
o'clock, 


Sead In your name for Membership 
2238 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WE 


desi pre regularly tba the anann the daily 
and weekly news 8 from ev section of the 
country. and wilt sil id 


Sor you anything on any subject wanted at reason- 
able k If here is something you want, write 
particulars and we will get it for you if it is in the 


NEWSPAPERS 


Send stamp for booklet. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO, 
162 State Street, corner Monroe, Chicago 


Would You 


Like to receive hundreds of Pictorial or Souvenir 
Port Cards from all parts of the world! If se 
send us 20c in stampa, or silver, and we will mall 
you our monthly list of over 500 people, (ladies 
and gentlemen) who will be willing to 

cards with you. 


THE CANADIAN, UNITED STATES AND BRITISH 
SUBSCIPTION AGENCY, HALIFAX, N. S. 


An Indian Seoret 


Revealed 
OBJECTIONABLE 
Hair Removed 


en P without injury; quickly, permanectly 
4 S, SEE-HAIR-GO, A porfumed pomier 
%, 


One application often sufficient 
Sample for mere cost of = ~ 
Did yon ever see an Indian w 

: ` hair on his face? The reasan fer 
the lack of hair lies in the fact that the ingredients in tbe paistis 
used for centuries on the faces of American Indians have remowsi 
all hirsute growth. A U. 8, army officer through a friendship with 


an Indian medicine man obtained thesecret which we 


him. A trial package sent for 4 cents in stamps, or it you 
faith that our preparation will do all wo claim vider 
antec, send $1.00 for gengroustarton. 
fied. ME-DA-WIN MFG, GO,, 1302 i 


The Spencer-Whitman Center 


Has a Message for You 


Every Sunday, 8 p. m., at Corinthian Hall, 
Masonic Temple 


Liberal Discourses 


“GOSPEL CLEARING HOUSE” 
A CHURCH OF CONSTRUCTIVE LIBERALISM. 


We offer you the eloquence of clear, clean thinking. 

We waste no time trying to kill off Christ, God or the Devil. 

We appeal to graduates from that plane. 

We shall from time to time publicly criticise the morning ser- 
mons of orthodox and liberal preachers when worth while 
for us to turn upon them our search-light of rational analysis. 

SEATS FREE TO ALL. 


SOCIETY HEADQUARTERS 
Phone Calumet 308 ' 9338 CALUMET AV., CHICAGO. 


The Forward Movement of Democracy 


Its best journal is 


The Public 


LOUIS F. POST, Editor 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN CHICAGO 


The subscription price is now only $1.00 yearly (reduced from $2.00), or 50 
cents half-yearly, but the size is increased to 32 pages weeklv and the form 
improved. All departments grow in interest—Editorial, News Narrative, Re- 
lated Things, Reviews, Cartoons. Increasing circulation makes this possible. 
The editor goes to the heart of vitally important things. He is absolutely 
free and writes as he thinks, giving expression, not to his personal idiosyncra- 
sies, but to what he believes to be the truest democratic minds of our times. 
Sample copies free. 

It is with a sense of delight that I open my weekly copy of THE PUBLIC. After days of 
hard and anxious work, it comes like a messenger of peace and comfort to my »oul—an ex- 
ponent of the noblest thoughts on tho great questions which confront the nation; and Iam 
thankful that at least one journal exists in the United Statea which Is absolutely candid ang 


sincere in defending and upholding the fundamental principles upon which our democracy 
resta —Wm. P. Wesselhoeft, M. I)., Boston, Mass, 


The publishers also issue and handle the best books relating tò fundamental 
democracy, and invite co-operation from all who wish to advance such work, 
Catalogue free. 


‘THE PUBLIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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A FINE MEXICAN 


INVESTMEN 


Conservative investors should take the trouble to examine 
the proposition of the Motzorongo Plantation Company, 
which is one of the largest co-operative companies carrying 
on a legitimate enterprise in Mexico. 

This Company is the owner of 165,000 acres of the finest 
tropical lands, on which over $500,000 has been expended in 
permanent improvements. Among these improvements is a 
new sugar mill, which has just been installed. It is one of 
the largest in the Republic and is capable of handling 750 
tons of sugar cane per day. This mill is paid for and is in 
actual operation NOW, turning out large quantities of sugar 
daily from cane from the immense cane fields owned by the 
Company. 

The plantation is equipped with its own railroad, locomo- 
tives, cane cars, etc., to bring the cane from the cane fields to 
the mill. A government railroad, the Vera Cruz & Pacific 
R. R., also passes through the plantation for thirteen miles, 
and maintains two stations on the property. 

Some time ago Motzorongo stock was taken off the mar- 
ket, but in order to raise money for certain requirements, 
another block is being offered for sale, and the price at which 
it is being offered makes it an attractive proposition for con- 
servative investors. 

If you are looking for an investment that will bring you 
100 per cent per month, or even I per cent per week, you will 
not find it in Motzorongo, but if you are looking for a solid, 
safe, permanent investment, that will shortly be paying fair 
dividends, which will increase steadily every year, you should 
learn all about the Motzorongo Company. Its 250 square 
miles of real estate holdings are worth more than the total 
capitalization of the Company, and the value of the land is 
increasing daily. 

Besides the real estate and sugar equipment, the Com- 
pany owns stores, machine and blacksmith shops, one hun- 
dred houses, cattle, horses, mules, farm implements | etc. 

The Motzorongo plantation is one of the few American 
plantations which received flattering mention recently in the 
letters of Wm. E. Curtis, correspondent of the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. 

Send your name and address to the Motzorongo Company, 
248 Reaper Block, Chicago, Ill., and receive a finely illus- 
trated prospectus, which will tell you all about the propo- 
sition. 
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WONDERFUL RESULTS 


By DR. 


SAUNDERS 


He is a responsible phy- 
siclan and surgeon 

has made features @ spè- 
olalty. Sunken cheeks, 
crow feet, frowns, wrin- 
kles, hump or dish nose, 
outstanding ears, freckles, 
birth, tattoo or pock marks, 
moles, superfluous hair, 
pimples, scars, marks of 
dissipation, moth patches, 
and all defects or blemishes 
of the face, positively and 
painlessly corrected. See 
him first before you allow 
any one to treat your face. 


sia si 
HARRISON J. SAUNDERS, | B. S., M. D., 


SKIN AND SCALP SPECIALIST, 


STATE STREET, 4th Floor OFFICE HOURS: 
148 CHICAGO. : CA Cake a 


Send 10c for a year's subscription to 

American Stories, the beat short story 

magazine published, and we will send Religion, Atheism, 
you the Boy's Chum one year free, This includes 
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Mention ‘“‘To-Morrow” Magazine 


The Business End. 


The Twenty-fourth of June being the anniversary of both 
Henry Ward Beecher and Sercombe Himself it is fitting that 
one or the other should have his picture in To-Morrow this 
month and having cast lots the honor has fallen to 
‘Henry Ward, and “Himself” must wait. Beecher 
lost his mother when he was a mere babe so he early 
grew into the habit of shifting for himself and thereby 
developed initiative and originality—perhaps his failure to re- 
main orthodox, and the fact 
that he was careless about 
some other things were also 
due to a lack of proper train- 
ing and early maternal con- 
trol. It is an awful handi- 
cap to escape being loved 
and bossed by reactionary 
parents and is it not a 
strange coincidence that the 
other two greatest men 
America has produced—Lin- 
coln and Ingersoll, both lost 
their mothers in infancy 
also. 


interfering with their children when orphans do so well. 

Beecher was not one of the cattle. Like Christ he spoke 
out plainly against the fools of his epoch and they crucified 
him. 

Somehow humanity continues recruiting hypocrites and 
throwing them in the way of great men thus converting their 
lives into continuous obstacle races. 

The really great ones always win out however, but not 
until after the hypocrites are dead and buried for THEY 
are persistent and always go to their graves thinking “how they 
did him’—but by and by discriminating FAME seeking 
jewels for her crown culls out these from the sands of time 
—Bruno, Burns, Emmet, Paine, Jesus, Roger Bacon, Walt. 
Whitman, Maxim Gorky, and Beecher. 


CHAFFEUR A “THIEF”? 


What grotesque creatures men become from the daily 
exercise of “special privilege” was brought out the other day 
while I was waiting for a Manager of an Automobile Store 
whose Chaffeur was preparing his car for a ride. “Don’t 
be impatient.” said he, “these drivers are as slow as a muck- 


rake and independent as Tillman. Why I must pay them - 


thirty-five cents per hour for all the time they are out and 
last Sunday one of them charged up double time, amount- 
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ing to Fight Dollars and he would not take a cent less. Not 
an honest hair in their heads! Drunkards, bums, and they 
don’t care whether they work or not, all of them are that 
way. No exceptions, not one.” 

I could not but reflect that the Chaffeur’s educational en- 
vironment was such as to invariably make of him exactly 
what the Manager stated. In fact the Chaffeur is a fair symbol. 
of what modern business life must make of ninety per cent 
of those who enter it. 

The best buyers of Autos, and those who are “liberal” and 
do not count the cost are brokers, promoters and “get rich 
quick” people. Of course they must have a ride or two before 
they make up their minds to buv and while the Chaffeur is 
coaching them, Iving to them, “boosting” the Manager and the 
inventor and teaching them to run the rig, they grow con- 
fidential and tell how thev have just “turned a trick.” 
“fooled the bunch” and “made fifty thousand in one turn.” 
Road-houses are visited in the davtime and Armour Ave. at 
night and the Driver is expected to be courteous and enter- 
taining to customers. Some purchasers count the cost, insist 
upon a reduction and not to lose a trade it is often necessary 
“to throw in as much as three hundred dollars worth of 
supplies and accessories.” Of course the Driver knows that 
he is expected to help work a “bunco” on the liberal purchas- 
er in which case the Manager’s profit is One Thousand Dol- 
lars or more. When the President of the factory comes on 
for a visit he of course goes for a ride through the parks with 
the Manager, who takes him to a club or elsewhere for a 
Ten Dollar Dinner while the Driver watches the car and 
flirts with street-walkers. Dinner being over and the wine 
having taken effect both talk over business matters volumin- 
ously and fabulous salaries and princely profits are discussed. 
The Chaffeur knows that the factory turns out 2,000 cars 
per annum at a cost of $450.00 each. Jointly they bunco the 
public into paying $3,000—out of which the agent gets $1,000 
—twhen he obtains the full price and he calls the Chaffeur a 
thief because he wants $8.00. Oh! Graft where is thy sting? 

The factory profit Two Million per annum. 

The Brokers profit Fifty Thousand in a day. 

The Agents profit Thirty Thousand a year, but from the 
view-point of these, their $8.00 accomplice is the only thief. 


OLD TIME MUCK-RAKERS. 


Was it not King George III who declared that Jefferson 
Paine, Washington, Franklin, Randolph and the rest were 
only muck-rakers? 

These good people never did get popular with George. 
He died with a grouch agin ’em, in fact matters never were 
just what they should be on the other side until we rose up 
and sent William Waldorf Astorbilt to live there and put us 
right. 

Now there has grown up a bunch of despots in this country 
who have a worse grip on us than George III ever had and 
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according to good authority the people who are working the 
rakes and stirring up a lot of muck are named Lawson, Tar- 
bell, Steffens, Phillips, Sinclair, Lewis, London, Needham, 
Russell etc. 

Keep the rakes going boys and some day one of you will 
be asked to write a new Declaration of Independence, for tha 
origina] at one time was itself thought by certain people to 
be something of a muck-rake document. 


STOP YOUR BABY TALK. 


Some of the talk and speeches emanating from socialist and 
labor leaders practically imply that they consider themselves 
as helpless as so many ten-pins—that when knocked down 
by capital they must even lie there until capital sets them 
up again. Shame on all such. You are seventy millions strong. 
You are a giant asleep. ‘You are corrupting your energies 
and diverting vour forces in a thousand childish ways. You 
have the ballot. You have the numbers, ves fiftv million 
more than vou need. You are not concentrating your thought 
and vour hope on the new civilization as vou should. 

The money vou squander annuallv in supporting useless 
institutions. theatres, saloons. tobacco stores. houses of pros- 
titution and churches, all valueless to vou. all controlled hy 
vour oppressors would pav the public debt and buv out the 
trusts. Arouse yourselves—sleep onlv at night--stand firm 
for the class struggle and you will come to your own. 


ROOSEVELT AND: BRYAN. 


A careful analvsis and comparison of the radicalism. 
characters and temperment of these great leaders would dis- 
close much of interest, much that has never before appeared 
in print concerning them. 

They are about the same age. thev are both men of ex- 
ceptionally good character and habits. they both attend 
Christian churches, but are inclined to be liberal rather than 
orthodox. Stated fairly they both have strong democratic 
tendencies and a considerable appreciation of the rights and 
needs of the masses. 

The enemies of Roosevelt in his own party call hîr 
“anarchist.” but his political opponents sav “demagogue.” 

Bryans political opponents name him “charlatan.” his own 
partv enemies call him “fanatic” and yet both of these are 
good men, far superior in character to 99 per cent of those 
who talk about them. 

Of the two, Bryan no doubt excels as an Orator and 
Roosevelt as an Author. 

From a sociological point of view President Roosevelt’s 
messages and documents have been superior to any that 
have ever emanated from the White House. 

From a purely intellectual plane Bryan is not as close a 
reasoner as Roosevelt, the dogmatic method of thought hav- 
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ing taken more complete possession of the former’s mind. 
Bryan is the more imaginative, Roosevelt the more practical 
and the more cultured. Roosevelt under the same circum- 
stances of belief would never have forced the sixteen to one 
issue—it took the fanatic Bryan to do that. In the matter 
of sincerity they are perhaps, as near as human knowledge 
can express, about equal, but of a different kind. 

Success after all is a matter of temperament and the Roose- 
velt type of sincerity is the kind that works to win. Both 
are four flushers when the occasion seems to demand. Both 
are dramatic, magnetic and grand stand artists of no mean 
ability. 

England has never had a King nor the Roman Church a 
Pope that compares with either one of them for character, 
manhood, integrity or democratic spirit. 

Were these men living under an economic and social 
system that would permit of a higher humanitarianism, a 
broader toleration and a more refined equality of opportunity, 
depend upon it, either one would extend the glad hand tc 
all who should come prepared to meet the new day. 


THE UNIVERSITY DIGEST. 


By means of a printed announcement now before me I 
learn that the “Triggs Magazine” has been merged into “The 
University Digest,” Vol. 1, No. 1, of which will appear hext 
September 1. 

The publication is to be “A Scholarly Digest of the Sig- 
nificant Ideas of the Day” with Editors—Oscar L. Triggs and 
E. Milton Jones, the latter having already developed a pay- 
ing business under the title of The University Research Ex- 
tension. l 

We welcome this new child of thought into our midst and 
extend to it a hearty “wish you well” and to the extent that 
it is truly “scholarly,” accurate and properly philosophical it 
will receive no criticism from us. However, “To-Morrow” has 
a mission—stands for something—clear thinking for instance 
—and right in its very announcement the University Digest, 
before birth in fact, has made a statement entirely at vari- 
ance with the law of life and evolution. What is worse, it 
is a direct contradiction of what has already been written in 
“To-Miorrow,” which same must go down the ages undefiled, 

To quote from our Scholarly (pretty soon) Contemporary 
—“As a nation thinketh so it is. If it thinks in terms of ma- 
terialism, its civilization will be one thing. If it thinks in 
terms of human culture, its civilization will be another thing.” 

Now it so happens that in this statement my friends have 
reversed the real process—see To-Morrow for May pages 6, 9 
and to. “Learn How to Think.” 

Correctly organized and scientific, my scholarly friends 
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would have written the sentence thus :—As a Nation is, so it 
thinks. If it is one thing, it will think in terms of materialism. 
If it is another thing it will think in terms of human culture. 

I do not say that this is the best phrasing to express the 
thought but it is true to science, education and psychology 
and the other is not. To quote myself “Thought is a result of 
life and life (in the evolutionary, sense) is not a result of 
thought.” - 

Is not the thought of the African Bushman limited to the 
life he lives? Life advances in accordance with the action and 
interaction of THE UNITS OF LIFE and thought follows 
after. 

If the Scholarly Digest states truly then the old dogmatic 
system of teaching by rote is correct and the inductive method 
is wrong. To say that the Digest is right and To-Miorrow 
wrong is to imply that the mountain goat in fleeing from a 
panther is simply holding the “thought” that it desires exer- 
cise—that its alertness of ear, eye, hoof and sinews, its bold- 
ness and accuracy in the leap developed through many genera- 
tions of eluding its foes, were all pre-planned, pre-arranged, 
which is absurd. No dear Digest, from the amoeba to Marshall 
Field we only reach in life that to which the life force com- 
pels and drives us. And thought is initiated by the force of 
surrounding conditions even as your contradiction of our pub- 
lished statements, has forced me to write this. Yours is the 
natural mistake of those who see phenomena in terms of words 
rather than in terms of LIFE. 

Such mental attitudes beget such phrases as “The Inventor 
first forms the picture of the mechanism in his own brain and 
then proceeds with his hands to work it out.” To a real in- 
ventor this is pure romanticism—like a child might write of 
war, of love, of life at sea or life on the Board of Trade with 
which it had not developed the powers nor experience to come 
in contact. To most people who live in books, life only ap- 
peals to them in terms of words. The inventor in his first 
model does not and cannot create anything, he simply com- 
bines and employs parts and shapes that he observes else- 
where. Witness the utter crudity and inefficiency of all first 
models. He tries and changes and fits and adjusts and tests 
model after model and that is life. Others try and fit and test 
and that is more life. 

The romantic theorist, thinking in terms of words con- 
templates the completed successful machine or the fortune of 
the Board of Trade millonaire without realizing the toilsome 
struggling, painful journey and imagines that each first made 
a mental picture of his success and feels that surely he can do 
the same himself—like the ten year old who exclaimed in a 
quandary: “I am undecided whether to be a poet or a philos- 
opher.” 
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The Spencer-Whitman Center, 2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago—a 
RATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT, devoted to the intensified process of 
CHARACTER CULTURE through the medium of right association and 
environment. Dues $12.00 a year, $3.00 a quarter. 
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Vital Living 
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Are you weary of TALKING the 
talk and do you want to LIVE the 
life? You may do so. 

OUR COLONY is for the Superman 
and the Superwoman, 

If you are impassive to praise or 
censure. 

If your ambition is not for Wealth 
or Poverty. 

If you desire a chance to be normal. 

If you love Art, Beauty, Comrade- 
ship. 

If you have poise. 

If your guts do not dominate your 
life. 

If you have industry, initiative, originality. 

If you can mind your own business, practically 
and theoretically. 

If you are satisfied to exploit, subdue and control 
yourself alone. 

If you do not get booze diuk sex drunk nor 
money drunk. 

If you regard clothes as incidental to life and 
not the whole thing. 

If you realize that God no longer depends upon 
you to kill the Devil. 

If you realize that the scheme of life left us by 
our dead ancestors is unfit for the real man—the 
over-man—the future-man—I will join you. 

Write at once to 


Sercombe Himself. 


2238 Calumet avenue, Chicago. 
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THE SUPERMAN AND SUPERWOMAN. 


The man and woman of the future will know how to 
live and how to think. They will reach equilibrium, mental- 
ly, physically, and socially. Their thought and lives and 
relations with each other will be in harmony with the sur- 
rounding world. They will be serene and noble enough 
not to desire to have more than their fellows. They will go 
back to nature, to simple living and noble thinking, plus 
knowledge, experience and organization. 

“To-Miorrow” being one day ahead of all others—it is 
a magazine for the over-man, the future man, the real man 
and woman. It is for those who realize that the fantastic 
ways of life which we have gradually grown into, like blind 
troglodytes, is not the real life nor the true life, although it 
is a life that human kind must necessarily pass through in 
order to attain its future glory. 

What has this long period of competition brought us? 
ORGANIZATION—EQUILIBRIUM—and in order to at- 
tain these we have waded through seas of blood—iwe have 
listened to the cries of despair from countless millions— 
nations have risen and gone into decay through the in- 
fluence of conscienceless greed. Wars and famine and di- 
sease have at times nearly depopulated the earth, all be- 
cause certain greedy ones were not willing to let go their 
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power and pelf. Schemes of control, political, ecclesiastical 
and capitalistic, have come and gone and arisen again, ap- 
parently impatient for the new day of mental and social 
equilibrium. 

All this time the seasons have succeeded each other, the 
sun has smiled upon us, the warm rain has fallen and 
fecund earth has blossomed on and on and on. 

Though man has co-operated, built cities and organized 
systems, all of his work has been almost entirely on a selfish 
plane—always with a desire to gain for himself power, 
riches, reputation—almost invariably through the means of 
subduing and impoverishing his fellows. 

It is not a far cry from the colossal personal fortune of 
Marshall Field, built up by the toil and fidelity of his thous- 
ands of helpers to the Egyptian Pyramids constructed by 
slaves, all for the glory and egoistic gratification of the 
Pharaohs. 

There are seventy millions of people in this country to 
whom it is immaterial whether the hundreds of millions be- 
long to Marshall Field the Merchant Prince, or Marshall P. 
Wilder, the abbreviated and twisted maker of jokes, for to 
the philosophic mind they are both equally subjects for humor 
and no small degree of pity. 

The superman and superwoman cannot completely rise 
superior to the influences of kingcraft, priestcraft and capital- 
ism until the majority by their vote are enabled to change 
conditions and thereby overthrow the tyrannies of greed, 
superstition and tradition so as to enable them to live again 
as REAL HUMAN CREATURES. 

It is seen that both knowledge and ignorance have be- 
come tyrants. On the one hand our ruling classes have at- 
tained just enough knowledge to control and not enough 
knowledge to know how to be fair. On the other hand the 
masses retain just enough ignorance so that they are still 
willing to bear the burdens that are thrust upon them. They 
toil on, hope on, drown their disappointment in drink, stulti- 
fy their souls, and those who exploit them nod their heads 
wisely and exclaim “’tis a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” 

There are already thousands of the controlling class whose 
joyless days filled with hypocrisy, show and cruel thoughts, 
they would gladly change to be emancipated from their 
place as tyrants. Did they but know how, they would gladly 
live the life of good and true men and women. 

There are millions of the world’s toilers who, knowing 
their right to live sweetly and joyously, would gladly tear 
from their necks the ‘serpents of superstition, oppression, and 
ancestral tyranny that are despoiling their days and disquiet- 
ing their nights. 

Whence all the unhappiness in the world? 

The nun moaning and wringing her hands on the floor 
of her convent cell, the preacher in fervent frenzy calling 
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upon The Most High to bless and protect his erring con- 
gregation who, returning to their homes raise up their own 
voices and renew the struggle for what? A STRUGGLE 
TO ADJUST THEIR THOUGHTS AND LIVES TO AN 
IMPOSSIBLE, UNNATURAL SYSTEM. 


Juliet and her Romeo were driven to despair and death 
through an unhappy, fantastical attempt to adjust themselves 
_to a wrong scheme of Jove. 

Thermopylae, Waterloo, Gettysburg, Port Arthur, with 
their blood, their tortures, their cries of despair were all 
vague and fantastic struggles for wrong systems of life and 
thought. 

Our modern trials for heresy, the burning of witches, the 
tears of the saints, the lacerations of bodies for penance, 
brutalities, recriminations and all the countless sorrows, 
frets and worries, conflagrations and tears are but shibboleths 
that this suffering world has thrust upon itself in its struggle 
to maintain and perpetuate wrong, foolish, unnatural systems 
—and all in vain. The NEW CIVILIZATION will discard 
all of these fancies for which man has struggled so seriously. 

Sorrow-making conceptions of human life are fast disap- 
pearing—writhing and struggling to keep alive, the ghosts of 
greed and superstition are growing weaker day by day. 


To be free is to be happy, to grant freedom to others is 
to make them happy, and the carrolling song of freedom, as 
its voice reaches the ear and the life of the citizen, the soldier 
the toiler, the church member, the wife, the lover, the child, 
will bring to many of these new light, new life and new joy 
of earth. 

While recognizing the influence of evolution and the need 
of developing necessary methods, and systems by means of 
strife, turmoil and competition, the superman and the super- 
woman will arise in their beauty and their might and show 
the waiting world how to think real thoughts and how to live 
the true life. 


People who do their own thinking and refuse to accept a 
thing as true merely because it comes from the mouth of a 
“minister of the gospel” have been much amused and a trifle 
saddened, though only a trifle. by the way some of the preach- 
ers have accounted for the ’Frisco holocaust. A number of 
the gentlemen of the cloth have arisen to say that God 
wanted to punish the city for its awful wickedness so He 
stretched forth His right hand, the earth quivered and lo! 
the most beautiful city in all the western world lay prostrate 
in ruins, humbled in tears and ashes. This God of theirs is 
the God of whom they assert, “God is love.” 
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CHICAGO PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


Some Anthropologist has said, “If you would know the 
standard and ideals of any people, study their recreations,” 
and with this idea in view let us withdraw our interest 
from Babylon and Pompeii and make some excavations in 
the debris of Chicago amusement enterprises. 

If Chicago theatres are always full, if it is a good “play 
town,” if millions of dollars are now being spent in refitting 
the “White City,” “San Souci Park,” and hundreds of lesser 
beer gardens, it all indicates that the population are helpless 
in the matter of finding pleasure and amusement at home 
or in the broad acres that lie beyond the confines of the city. 

Homes are unhappy because every one, members of fam- 
ilies, even lovers are exploiting and trying to outdo each 
other, or in some way constantly planning to overcome or 
get the best of one another and the natural outlet for all this 
inner turmoil and pressure is excitement, amusements, plays, 
looping-the-loop, bumping-the-bumps, flying through a trestle 
work called a “scenic railway” or in some other way distract- 
ing further the already distracted mind. 

At the “Garrick,” “La Mlexicana” holds forth, a so-callec 
comic opera supposed to be representative of life in Mexico 
that is purely reprsentative of the hypocrisy of the epoch in 
constantly presenting untruth, constantly holding up the 
unreal, the ridiculous, the grotesque, a sorry caricature to 
those who KNOW, a fantastic piece of artificial insanity, 
created to catch the coin, of the eager seeker for “entertain- 
ment” who having tried everything else imagines that he 
is going to see something DIFFERENT, but he don’t—they 
are all the same—all untrue, all a pretense contrived to at- 
tract the hysterical fancies of the wierd rabble on the home 
stretch toward paresis and intellectual decay. 

As a measure not only of the amusement status of the 
public but also of the “genius” of the playwright “Forty-Five 
Minutes From Broadway” at the Colonial (Iroquois) Theatre 
is typical of the mental degeneracy of the dollar age in which 
we are living. 

George M. Cohen, the author, actor, humorist, has been 
exploited and lionized on account of this preciqus production; 
and in what pray, does its success consist >—merely as pictur- 
ing a young ignoramus and rounder as having come into 
possession of an uncle’s million dollar estate, which he had 
really bequeathed to his servant girl, the will being found 
later in the pocket of a suit of clothes which he had given 
to his butler. 

The entire genius of the author and the interest of the 
play consists in holding this million dollars, as it were, be- 
fore the eye of the audience for three acts keeping them in 
doubt as to who would get it, the servant girl or the nephew. 

It is a certainty that the audience would never sit through 
the play except for the absorbing interest attached to the 
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one-million dollar bill on which the author concentrates the 
gaze-from the first to the last line. 

Is George Cohen a psychologist? Hlas he studied the 
public mind? No! He is a dollar worshipper himself and 
writes out of his own heart but in doing so, gives to the 
student a picture of the sordid and befogged tendency of our 
epoch, all the more picturesque and convincing because the 
author in his naive simplicity does not realize that he is com- 
pletely “giving away” what has come to be the dirty game 
of life. 

Broadway, Bohemia, midnight carousals, self gratification, 
debauchery, excess are all made the ideals of the befogged 
hero and his chump of a secretary who makes love to the 
servant girl and finds the will in the coat pocket that he buys 
of the butler. 

The fact that it is not necessary to search the “Wooly 
West,” but that country Reubes can be found in New Roch- 
elle, forty-five minutes from Broadway, is the joke of the 
play. “No restaurants in New Rochelle? What do you do 
nights?” fully reflects the prig of the period as standard 
and accepts his doctrine of self gratification and gluttony. 

A few songs and sentiments“Mary, a good old name” etc., 
contains nothing but cant and buncombe of the most super- 
ficial and unpolished variety but the play is what the people 
want —it is making a fortune for George Cohen and Fay 
Templeton and the rabble by their patronage not only show 
what junk their brains are made of but give to the reformer 
the most positive assurance that real democracy, socialism 
or genuine comradship must always be impossible with such 
aterial as seeks this type of recreation. 

TO KNOW A PEOPLE STUDY ITS RECREATIONS. 

Kings have variously resorted to books, buffoonery, chess, 
sword practice, arena combats, the chase and dancing girls 
and it is in the method of their PLAY that you may learn 
to know them best. 

At McVicker’s, a melodrama called “The Coward” holds 
sway and of course by a piece of pretended bravery designed 
to arouse the egotism of each person in the audience, for each 
listener always sees himself in the hero, the latter turns out 
to be no coward at all. 

At the Studebaker. George Ade’s “College Widow.” a 
most flippant brazen thing who exploits her sex as a bluff 
and pretends to hoodwink the audience into the notion that 
she is platonic, gives an opportunity for bringing the foot 
hall loafer to the fore as a factor in modern civilization. 

Of course no one knows better than George Ade not onlv 
that the foot ball hero is a myth and that the college widow 
tvne is a mvth but that he as author is stultifvine his 
splendid powers by creating such trash for a trash loving 
public. 

George Ade has the ability to write a really good and 
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genuine play but being both a philosopher and a money get- 
ter he knows very well that a real play with genuine human 
being represented with emotions, feelings and tendencies on 
the square, would not only fail to bring the crowd, but in 
all probability would be ruled off the stage by the local 
authorities. 

At the Powers, “Man and Superman,” by George Bernard 
Shaw, offers the only glimpse of reality that can be obtained 
in the Chicago Theatres, and that glimpse is so faint and so 
obscured by trash and the gymnastics of repartee that the 
author has introduced, as to make it hardly worth while to 
those who really wish to learn something about humanity. 

Paraphrasing Hamlet, surely modern dramatists them- 
selves, are but “Nature’s Journeymen” and their abomin- 
able imitation of humanity lies in their being afraid to write 
for grown up people, as all their pictures of human life, 
whether portrayed by Belasco, Pinero, Sudermann or Bernard 
Shaw, are surely meant for children and not for sincere gen- 
uine human beings. 

Understanding the significant philosophy implied in 
“Man and Superman” one is much disappointed after squand- 
ering an entire evening to have heard nothing more than 
perhaps a half dozen sentences from Mr. Tanner, brusque, 
natural, and spontaneous, in which he speaks as a real human 
creature, but even this little is so surrounded with a net work 
of pretense, for fear of the conventional frowns and dis- 
approval of the idotic public that the play at the end stands 
out almost as barren as the rest. 


How A SCCIALIST SEBS THINGS 
PYEBY WALTER THOMAS MILLS OF CHICAGO ALS 
AUTHOR OF 7HE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE— 


To create unnecessary chances for the purpose of assuming unneces- 
sary risks, is the work of a gambler. Life is full of chances which can- 
not be avoided. It is the purpose of society, however, to lessen the num- 
ber of unnecessary chances. Frost, flood, fire, accident, disease and 
death are inevitable, and yet every effort is made to prevent or td postpong 
or to avoid or at least to alleviate the consequences of these things. Levees 
along the rivers and forest preserves, at their sources, are undertaken 
by society in order to make less destructive the chances connected with 
the floods. Fire regulations in the great cities are simply efforts td lessen 
the chances of destructive fires. Laws for safeguarding machinery and 
laws for enforcing the collection of damages for injuries on account of ac- 
cidents in shops and factories, as well as sanitary regulations, hospital 
provisions, free medical dispensaries and all public relief are all but sc 
many efforts by the public authority to narrow the range and lessen the 
consequénces of unnecessary chances. 


s + * 


For an individual or an association to deliberately undertake to in- 
crease unnecessary chances rather than to cooperate with this general 
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movement for lessening them has come to be held to be a serious offense 
against scciety. and if undertaken for the private profit of the parties con- 
cerned it is forbidden and punished under the law. 


* k * 


When society was simple in its forms and its industrial equipment 
limited to rude tools, not involving their collective use, then each single 
family or communal group assumed its own risks and society at large 
was held to be practically without responsibility in this matter of unneces 
sary chances. But the tools have grown to be enormous and all the great 
industrial processes have come to be great social services and public law 
has undertaken to safeguard the common interest by ruling out of these 
great industrial activities all unnecessary chances. It has even gone so 
far as to enter the market in order to determine the kind of contracts, the 
sorts of bargains, which shall be permitted, and the kinds of financial insti- 
tutions which may be organized in order that greed and graft and fraud 
may not create unnecessary chances and then through secret manipula- 
tions on the part of the few, make victims of the many. 


* k * 


Wherever the element of chance cannot be entirely eliminated, both 
public and private enterprises have undertaken to lessen the pressure and 
to alleviate the woe which is in the world, not because of the fault of any 
but because of unavoidable misfortune. Society forbids the creation of 
unnecessary chances. It undertakes to provide for the unavoidable. This 
increasing assumption of public responsibility for the unavoidable chances 
in life is a part of the industrial and social development which is bring- 
ing nearer each day the co-operative commonwealth for which the Socialist 
contends, 

t+. 


The recent San Francisco earthquake, the destruction of its shops and 
markets, the desolation of the homes of the poor and the unutterable suf- 
fering which has followed, has emphasized, as no other recent event has 
done, the wrong of the private ownership and private management of the 
shops where the people toil and of the markets where they exchange their 
products. The industries of San Francisco were not local matters. They 
were a part of thẹ world-wide system of industry and commerce. But 
while directly related to the industrial and commercial activities of the 
world they were privately owned by handfuls of men whose interests 
were largely local and whose ability to give further employment came 
suddenly to an end with the misfortune which has overwhelmed the city. 
This misfortune unnecessarily separated the San Francisco workers from 
the opportunity to be immediately employed and made an end of their 
power in the market to provide for themselves, and in this way it has 
unnecessarily made objects if charity of multitudes of people whose indus- 
try and personal character are above reproach. Any rational organization 
of industry could have re-employed the workers elsewhere while the re- 
sources of the nation could have been available at once to repair the loss 
and make good again all shops and homes and markets so far as any of 
the. hings involved the common good. 


k k * 


In San Francisco, where the people had funds of their own, legal 
holidays were proclaimed, not for the purpose of preventing work, the 
bankers worked with an industry and an anxiety rarely known. 
The holiday was not proclaimed for the entertainment of the 
depositor, but to give the banker opportunity to protect himself from 
the depositor, while the depositor was given charity and the private 
banking institution time to save itself from the ruin which had overtaken 
it. Possibly this was the best that cduld be done under the circum- 
stances, but modern capitalism is responsible for such circumstances. 
Surely society can eliminate the chances which place the many at the 

of private banking institutions and then make a holiday of their 
O Q 
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misfortunes in order to withhold from them their own in the hour cf 
their greatest need. 


=z * k 


The destruction of the city was by earthquake and fire. The fire 
resulted from the earthquake, and most insurance policies carried an 
earthquake clause which makes the company responsible for the fire, but 
holds the individual owner responsible for the earthquake. The com- 
panies which will pay out on this insurance in San Francisco are increas- 
ing their premiums everywhere else, and so while during a long series 
of years they have been paying themselves dividends with the money 
collected from San Francisco, they will now settle with San Francisco 
with additional premiums collected from their victims in other great 
centers of population. 

** + 


The Traders’ Insurance Company of Chicago had been doing a large 
business in San Francisco. It had collected large sums in premiums 
which it had disbursed in the payment of large dividends to its stockhold- 
ers in Chicago, and when earthquake and fire destroyed the property it 
had insured, although the company is composed of millidnaires amply able 
to make good, the very millionaires who had privately pocketed these 
dividends, instead of doing so, went into bankruptcy. The company wiil 
pay only a part of its losses in San Francisco and will return only a 
part of the sums paid to it in Chicago and elsewhere, in premiums for 
future insurance. These millionaires will pocket the dividends, They 
have already done so. The policy holders will pocket their losses. They 
will have to do so. The millionaires are only doing what the law has 
authorized. The fault is with the system. not the millionaires. 
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Under the co-operative cdmmonwealth no calamity which could come 
to a shop or market today in one place could make impossible the 
workers re-employment there or in some other place tomorrow. No loss 
of what he could have accumulated of the products of other days couid 
postpone for a single hour ats opportunity to create more and so provide 
for himself and those dependent upon him. Under co-operative common - 
wealth, losses by flood, or fire, or accident, or cyclone, or earthquake, or 
lightning, or frost, would immediately and with all absolute fairness shift 
themselves with equal pressure to all other enterprises, undertakings and 
activities which had escaped the calamity. In fact there is no place where 
capitalism suffers more in comparison with Socialism than in the unneces- 
sary chances which it forces upon the multitude. There is no place 
where Socialism can appeal more strongly to the judgment and to the 
conscience than in the midst of the helplessness of capitalism in the 
presence of such a calamitv. 
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The fact is that the nessessary chances of the gambler cannot de 
condemned and capitalism defended. If either must go then the other 
must follow. If in the presence of great calamities, which come from the 
fault of no one, society must assume responsibility, then Socialism is in- 
evitable and under Socialism both lockouts and earthquakes will be un- 
able to rob the worker of his opportunity to toil and to possess for him- 
self the values which his toil creates. 


My Dear Mr. Sercombe: 

By chance the February number of “To-Morrow” was placed into my 
hands, in which you cry out for a Character Building Institution, and your 
cry found an answe in our League then one month old. * * * One 
evening when speaking to the Sanatorium assembled in the Chapel, I read 
some from it, and made a pleasant impression for “To-Morrow.” 

Cordially yours, 
Grace Carew SHELDON (Buffalo, N. Y.) 
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Estelle. 


By Walter Hurt. 


Within my soul’s estate, Estelle, | 
The queen of all my dreams you dwell. 
In all fair things I see your face, 

And find your gestures in the grace 

‘Of all things sensuous that greet 

My sight; and all that seemeth sweet 
But serves old pleasures to renew 

And bring to me bright thoughts of you— 
Recalls those dear impassioned days 
When Love found life’s forbidden ways. 
Ah, Mem’ry pours her mellow wine, 
And proffers me a draught divine; 

So clearly do our glasses clink 


No ballad of the bobolink 

Could be more musical to me, 
For, mingled with this minstrelsy, 
Your sweet laugh like a silver bell 
Sings to my soul alway, Estelle. 


My thoughts are true to you, Estelle, 
As celibate within his cell 

Is true unto his virtue’s vow. 

I see the beauty of your brow 
‘Whenever on a bank of snow 

I gaze and catch the fleeting glow 

The pink sunrise has painted there. 

My fancy fondles your soft hair 

And finds the finish of each strand 

As fine as silk of Samarcand. 

I look upon the starry skies 

And see the splendor of your eyes 

That sombre are and full of fire 

As nights of Love’s unquenched desire 
That makes the hours with rapture rife— 
And limpid as the streams of life 

That flow from Faith’s unfathomed well, 
Yet dusk as shades of death, Estelle. 


I know not where you are, Estelle, 

But never does my heart rebel, 

Or feel the pressure of a pain 

That Fate should separate us twain, 

For through the months of days. my dear, 


~ My, spirit knows that you are near; 
GoM He 
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I feel your lips upon my own, 
Your ardent arms around me thrown; 


The tenderness of your caress 


Creeps round my consciousness to bless 

It with all blisses that are found 

When human thought treads holy ground. 
While close again I fold your form 

And feel your white flesh firm and warm 
Till through each fibre of my frame 

The blood sweeps like a flood of flame, 

And swoon beneath the scented spell 

Borne on your tropic breath, Estelle. 


They named you for a star, Estelle, 

And such in truth you are, ma belle — 
A quenchless star that makes my nights 
A risen dream of dead delights 

And throws a glamour o’er the past 
Whose glow will last while life shall last. 
I wander far, but where I go 

To stay ’neath alien skies I know 

The tender touch of hidden hands 
Reached out from realms of shadow-lands 
Till all my paths are pleasant, and 

The roses bloom from desert sand. 

For once again you walk with me 

Or sail upon a stranger sea 

Where never voyager before 

Has dared to seek its distant shore. 

If love can constancy compel, 

Forever you are mine, Estelle. 


We never more may meet, Estelle, 

Yet life were not complete, Estelle, 
Without the joys that we have known, 
Without the griefs that we have grown 
Together in life’s garden made 

Of mingled parts of sun and shade, 

Of smiles and tears and faiths and fears 
In bloom and gloom of other years. 

Nor Time’s embezzlement effect 

May rob us of the retrospect 

So rich with Pleasure’s plenitude 

And bounteous with the finer food 
That sates the soul, and leaves at least 
Sense of the fullness of the feast. 
Whate’er the future life may hold 

For me of mercies find my hell 

Were you not with me there, Estelle. 


The Muck-Rake Man. 


By Charles A. Sandburg. 


In olden days the knights and honored ones bore clanking 
swords and rode in garb of steel; 

They gloried in the hell’s turmoil wherein men died agasp 
and the burnished blades ran red; 

The foaming bridles and the blood-wet weapons cheered their 
hearts. 


To-day ’tis ink has higher homage than the blood of soldiers, 
with whatever bravery they fought; 

A pencil is a token far surpassing any knife Damascus made 
in all her days; 

To send a bullet crashing through some Moro skull is naught 
beside the strong transmission of a helpful thought into 
the brains of men, 

And he who speaks the thing that cleanses, sweetens, lifts 
up human life, does more by far than he who domineers 
and looks, forever looks, and tosses days and nights 
for worlds, more worlds to conquer; 

As conquerors are understood, to hell with conquerors! 


As in a sculptors soul the unhewn statue lies asleep and 
waits the time of wakening and form. 

Ideals and dominions lie to-day within the brains of men 
awaiting nothing more than to be brought to life and 
actuality. 


Here’s to the men who pause 
In the slough, in the muck and the mud, 
For a look in the night at a sky of stars. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


By Charles A. Sandburg. 


Heroism at San Francisco. 


No sooner had the news gone flashing over the wires 
from ’Frisco that the town was in distress than trains of 
provisions began to start from all parts of the country for 
the stricken people. In a few days the cash contributions 
had amounted to an aggregate of more than twenty-one 
million dollars. This was the tangible sympathy of the out- 
side world. Within the city itself there were so many acts of 
bravery and sacrifice that the correspondents say it would be- 
wilder one to try to name them. Jack London says, “An 
enumeration of the deeds of heroism would stock a library 
and bankrupt the Carnegie medal fund.” 

The San Francisco horror has shown that underlying all 
their hot rivalries and fierce contentions the human race is 
at the last a brotherhood, a solidarity. The universal brother- 
hood of man or the solidarity of the human race are hard 
things for most people to understand, but the smallest child 
in its first year of geography can understand that if to- 
morrow the earth should collide with a comet we would all 
go down together to the death. 
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The Book of the Day. 


One of the sensations of the day is Upton Sinclair’s book, 
The Jungle. The book is a portrayal of conditions in the 
Chicago stock-yards and the meat-packing industry, and is 
virtually an accusation that the United States government 
provisions regulating the meat industry are utterly disre- 
garded and set at naught by the packers. If the book is true 
to fact then the meat-supply of America has for years been 
tainted and thousands of people have been eating carrion. 

President Roosevelt invited Mr. Sinclair to dine with him 
and a commission has been sent to make a thorough investi- 
gation of Chicago Packingtown. In an article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Mr. Ogden Armour, the head of the Beef 
Combine, stated, “Not one atom of any condemned animal 
or carcass finds its way, directly or indirectly, from any 
source, into any food product or food ingredient.” Replying 
to this sweeping and inclusive denial, Mr. Sinclair says in 
Everybody’s Magazine, “I know that in the statements quoted 
above, Mr. Armour willfully and deliberately states what he 
absolutely and positively knows to be falsehoods.” It looks 
very much as though The Jungle marks an epoch, as did 
Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

The public libraries of Chicago and of St. Louis are in 
possession of copies of The Jungle, but the patrons of the 
libraries are not permitted to draw them. It is another case 
of mistaken propriety on the part of people who ought to 
know better. A standing disgrace to American democracy 
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was the action of Philadelphia in debarring Victor Hugo’s 
Les Miserables from circulation. Boston found that it only 
advertised and secured a wider reading for Sappho to put it 
on the blacklist. The foulest blot on America’s literary rec- 
ord is the attempted suppression of Walt Whitman’s Leaves 
of Grass. And the boards of directors of the Chicago and 
St Louis public libraries may profit by these examples. 
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The Colorado-Idaho Turmoil. 


The leading event of the day holding the eyes of the 
labor world is the incarceration of the officers of the Western 
Federation of Miners. On December 30th last ex-Gov. 
Steunenberg of Idaho was assassinated by a dynamite bomb. 
A man by the name of Harry Ọrchard was arrested and con- 
fessed to the murder, but in his confession implicated as 
strongly as possible Moyer and Haywood, President and Sec- 
retary of the Western Federation of Miners, and a Mr, Petti- 
bone, another official of the organization, the charge being 
that these men had directly instigated the crime. On the 
strength of these confessions the Governor of Idaho negotiat- 
ing in secret with the Governor of Colorado, secured extradi- 
tion papers and Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone were seized 
in their homes in Denver at night, denied the right of counsel 
and of a writ of habeas corpus, and on a train that made no 
stops at stations they were rushed some eight hundred 
miles to Idaho. The prisoners were shackled and the train 
was guarded by militiamen. 

Norman Hapgood, commenting on the case in Collier’s 
says: 

The report of the Department of Commerce and Labor on this case 
was extremely damaging to the mine owners, practically accusing them 
not only of lawlessness, but of conspiracy to fasten a crime on labor lead- 
ers by perjured testimony .,- The case of the Chicago anarchists is 
now looked upon rather widely by conservative men as a gross wrong 
perpetrated to appease a multitude. The Idaho and Colorado situation is 
notably different, for if the miners are a violent lot nothing better can 
be said of the mine owners. . . . The case is complicated and remote. 
But there are circumstances which ratse suspicion of collusion between 
the mine owners and the authorities. 


Hugh Pentecost in an address in New York said: 


“Tt is necessary in some way to break up the Western Federation of 
Miners, and if these men should be imprisoned for life or hanged, that 
will get out of the way some of the strongest and best men that the labor 
movement df this country has ever produced... . . Do you say that it 
is inconceivable that great and reputable financiers could be guilty of 
putting up such a plot? We know that in one case they have used this 
very method of procedure, that they hired men to make accusations against 
innocent men, charging them with crimes that proVen would have sent 
thme to the gallows... .. I do not say whether Moyer and Haywood 
are guilty. But we know the strike troubles are over, so what motive 
could they have had for this savage, cowardly, contemptible assassina- 
tion? Just bare, bald revenge for something that was past and gone? It 
is inconceivable! It would be not only an act of insanity but an act of 
stupidity.” 
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The labor unions over the whole country are aroused 
over the affair. Hundreds of mass-meetings have been held 
at which money was raised to assist the accused men in 
getting a fair trial. Clarence S. Darrow of Chicago and 
Bourke Cockran of New York have been retained to rep- 
resent the workingmen. Eugene V. Debs, who himself knows 
something of the mockery of justice accorded a labor leader, 
wrote an article for the Appeal to Reason which voiced his 
sentiments with such flaming vehemence that the Appeal to 
Reason has on that account been debarred from second 
class mail privileges by an impulsive post-office censor of 
Canada. Joseph Wanhope, who is in Idaho representing 
Wilshire’s writes that there is undoubtedly a conspiracy on 
the part of western capitalists and politicians to discredit and 
destroy the miner’s organization, their chief tool being one 
James McPartland, an unscrupulous character notorious as 
a spy upon labor unions during troubles in Pennsylvania in 
1873. The New York Sun and the New York Evening Post 
have recently had articles in which the character of McPart- 
land was shown up as extraordinarily shameless, insidious 
and brutal. 

Altogether the actions of the western mine owners reveal 
a rather dirty aspect of American democracy. 
e * * 


The Coming of Gorky. 


Maxim Gorky has come to America. He openly avows 
that his purpose is to get money and sympathy for the 
Russian revolutionists. He is the expressed opponent of the 
Russian zovernment. The Russian government has millions 
at its disposal for whatever minions will serve it. Was it 
strange or might it have been expected that the first week he 
was in New York, a hotel-keeper should evict him on the 
ee charge that he was living with a woman not his 
wife? 

Gorky has alreadv projected himself into American affairs. 
He sent a telegram. of fellowship to the imprisoned union 
labor leaders out in Idaho. His address To Stricken ’Frisco, 
printed elsewhere in this magazine, is a touching and vivid 
expression of sympathy. 
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Gorky and Democracy. 


James Huneker says of Gorky “He is read more in a day 
than Kipling is in a year, and, compared to Kipling, he is as 
flint to chalk, a man carved from the hardest granite.” 
No man has written more sympathetically and forcefully of 
the common people than has Maxim Gorky. He takes a crowd 
of printers at a summer picnic and shows them as eloquent, 
practical and knowing of life, as eager in aspiration and as 
profound in forensics, as the clubs of “intellectuals” that meet 
in rooms of plush and cushion. He takes a drunken shoe- 

~ maker and his wife, or a tramp baker, or an outcast woman, 
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and he shows that their lives like of those of a more complete 
environment, swing in a orbit of hopes and ideals. Maxim 
Gorky is the greatest living prophet of a truly democratic 
literature. 

And this democrat of democrats, democratic Amreica is 
going to repress by social ostracism because he chose to 
marry a second time. There were fifty thousand divorce 
suits in this country last year and stalking through the land 
are a hundred thousand American divorcees for any fool who 
wants to unloose his tongue on the question as to whether it is 
right for man to put asunder what God hath not joined to- 
gether. But nay, nay Pauline! we want a big man as target 
for our slander so we pick a Russian who comes asking help 
for darkest Russia, one who has languished in prison, one who 
has stood where unarmed men and women were trampled 
and shot for presenting a petition. This much may be said: 
There is iron in this man as well as pity and he whom the 
tyrants of Russia could not buy or quiet will not be subdued 
by the slander and pretended horror of American snobs. 

* * . 


The Panama Canal. 


For the man who is not a capitalist the Panama canal 
doesn’t have much interest. Amcrica is bie enough to live 
by itself. As long as we have robber tariffs, robber railroad 
rates, robber trust prices on almost evcry article of everyday 
use, six million men out of employment and three million 
paupers, a half million prostitutes and a half million convicts, 
well we don’t care much whether the ditch goes dug or un- 
dug. Till we straighten out these matters, foreign markets 
and foreign missions may go hang. 

* +s. 


The Passing of Dowie. 


Alexander Dowie, otherwise Elijah the Third, seems in 
a bad way to regain his lost prestige and position in Zion 
City. A few years ago he was noted as one of the world’s 
masters of organization. He was classed, in point of force- 
ful personality, with Theodore Roosevelt and Kaiser Wil- 
helm. The city he caused to be built on the shore of Lake 
Michigan was a portent that held the world’s eye. His health 
began to fail. Intrigue and chicanery, having a partial basis 
of truth, set in. A coup was planned, and while the old man 
was a thousands of miles away in search of health, the con- 
spirators set up a new regime. Dowie had many of the marks 
of the tyrant and fanatic, but there is due him some of the 
pity we accord broken hearted, old King Lear. 
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The Genial Fra Again. 

The labor unions are getting after Elbert Hubbard. A 
number of theïr journals have been publishing “exposes” 
and tearing the Fra’s reputation into little green ribbons. All 
presons interested in Hubbard have long ago learned that 
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he is not to be expected to say anything that casts any 
material discredit upon the employing class. But of all his 
arguments in favor of the downtrodden capitalists his preach- 
ment on Unionism is the most replete with bias, prejudice and 
fallacy. Many who had hitherto always seen a thread of 
consistency in his doctrine, found this too serious a “jolly.” 
savoring too much of a desire to stand in with the purchasers 
of de luxe books and things. 

Yet the critics of Hubbard too often forget that he has 
written masterly and unanswerable analyses of some of the 
modern wrongs in society. No one has struck harder for the 
child-slaves of the southern cotton mills. And his latest 
book, Repectability, is a paraphrase of Thorstein Veblen’s 
Theory of the Leisure Class. Thorstein Veblen’s Theory of 
the Leisure Class is according to a writer in the International 
Socialist Review the profoundest revolutionary work sub- 
versive of the existing social order that has appeared since 
Karl Marx’s Das Kapital. Leg 


JOTTINGS ON JOURNALISM. 

The National Magazine is developing radical tendencies. 
An article by John McGovern on Government by Injunction 
in its June number is a worthy argument in behalf of that 
portion of society which has not tbe funds wherewith to 
purchase injunctions. A department called Note and Com- 
ment, written by Frank Putnam, is essentially socialistic in 
its view-points. Putnam’s ballade on The Third Revolution is 
being widely reprinted. One of the signs of the times worth 
considering is that some of the few real masterly poems re- 
cently produced voice the inequalities of present society and 
the need of change. 

One of the best features of The Truth Seeker of New 
York is its publication weekly of the sermons of Hugh Pente- 
cost. 

Collier’s is publishing a series of articles by W. J. Ghent 
on The Changing Order. They show the same power of 
broad generation after keen analysis of details that is seen 
in Mass and Class. 

Everybody’s continues to be restless, discontented and 
vigilant, stirring up class against class and arousing the 
passion and desire of the multitude—alas! 

The Cosmopolitan’s series, The Treason of the Senate, by 
David Graham Phillips, goes deep into the moral muck of the 
nation. It smells to high heaven like the opening of a pus 
cavity, and its only redeeming feature is that it is true and 
necessary. 

Probably the best socialist paper in the countrv, for 
news, special articles and reprints, is The Worker of New 
York. 

There has been a disagreement as to policy among the 
editors of McClure’s and in the fall a new magazine is to be 
launched by Miss Ida Tarbell, Lincoln Steffens, and Rav 
Stannard Baker. 
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Songs from the Gaelic. 


By H. Bedford-Jones. 


THE SEER’S WARNING. 


Niall! I see thee! Thy arms glitter pale in the moon’s pallid 
light 
And thy bright hair flows fine like the spray, dashing high 
on Bo-Caitha’s walls; 
And a ghastly gleam darts from thy head, shining blue through 
the gloom of the night; 
And faint on the frost-heavy air, the voice of the spirit-wolf 
calls. 


Niall, I see thee! A spear flashes swift through the death- 
laden air, 
And it pierces thy tender white throat and thy breastplate 
with crimson blood reeks; 
And the weapons have dropped from thy hand, and the swords 
through thy eagle-plume tear; 
And vainly thy bard sweeps his harp, and vainly his dead 
l master seeks. 


THE LOVE SONG OF FINGAL. 


Then I fain would have kissed the broad spears, that glittered 
and flashed through the air; 

And drank the hot blood of my heroes, and paused not to save 
or to spare; 

For they seemed like thy teeth when thou smilest, by Laidir’s 
stream. 


Then I loved the sharp dart of the arrows, as, shot with the 
swiftness of light, 

They left a red stream of my heroes’ life-blood at the end of 
their flight; 

For they seemed like the flash of thine eyes, in the sunlight’s 
rich gleam. 


I embraced the swift flame of the swords, and their sharp- 
darting lightenings were sweet; 

Then a blade bit deep in my body, and beckoned my spirit so 
fleet ; 

And a second crashed into my helmet, and a third tore into 
my shield; 

But the touch of the sword-blades was dear, as I sank on the 
bloody-red field ;— 

For they seemed like thy fair white skin, with its dazzling 
beam. 

And then I awoke—and behold! the sweet fight was a dream! 
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A TALK ABOUT DEATH. 
By Grace Moore. 


I am one of those who think that the time 
to talk about death is when life is most ap- 
parent, and the time to die, when one is 
most anxious to live. 

It is when the flower is fullest of beauty 
and fragrance that it begins to fade and 
droop. ’Tis in the glory of its Autumn col- 
orings when its ripe fruit is most luscious 
and satisfying that the tree begins to take 
on the appearance of death, and the sap to 
flow downward to enrich the earth. 

When man has prepared himself to live 
he is ready to die. 

And why not? If we are immortal as 
most of us think that we are, what better than to make our 
debut in another realm, another form and other conditions 
and other possibilities, than with such an abundance of life 
and its joys as we never had before? It is in freshness of the 
springtime that we turn to thoughts of death. When death 
steps upon the threshold our thoughts are of Life. The dy- 
ing talk more of life and have less fear of death as the hour 
of transition approaches. 

I take it that our early springtime thoughts of the dead 
and our visits to the cemeteries to place flowers on the graves 
of our loved ones, are not so much evidences of our grief as 
of joyousness and the realization that death is life. It is of 
life we sing our songs and offer our gifts, never to the decay- 
ing things of time. The soul in the full vigor of its powers 
laughs at so-called death, smiles knowingly upon the grief- 
stricken, heart-weary, pain-fagged creatures of each with 
whom it feels a closer and more inspiring kinship than in its 
times. of weakness and incompleteness. "Tis when nature is 
most beautiful that my arms seem to hold in warmest em- 
brace the defective and incompetent, the erring and distress- 
ed; not so much because I pity them as because they are a 
necessary and glorious part of myself. I turn in the fullness 
of my emotions and sensations to the grave of one whose 
earthly remains are now inseparably one with the earth, or 
to the living near and dear one in a Bospital, bondaged by 
disease of body and mind; not from a sense of duty or be- 
cause I am morbid ,not yet in reality because he needs me; 
but because in my joy I need him. 

My joy, did I not say, friends, not my sorrow. For how 
great is the joy with which we caress the embodiment and 
source of our griefs! How warm to the touch are the hands 
cold with approaching disengagement only those know who 
are themselves so full of life as to be responsive only to life. 
Life does not countenance or co-operate with death. It rec- 
ognizes only life and to life only it contributes. 

The mind of greatest intelligence most readily finds its 
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essential unity with the mind deflected and scarred by in- 
sanity and disease, not so much because it is more sympa- 
thetic or more humane, as because insanity and disease are 
extreme results of intelligence and only the corresponding 
extreme of intelligence can respond to it. He with only aver- 
age understanding cannot reach to the understanding of the 
intellectually perfect nor bring within his own reach the in- 
tellectually imperfect. To understand insanity, disease and 
death one must be so full of intelligent, health giving Life as 
to perceive their opposites, and perceiving them accept them, 
as one accepts the balancing of the scales which tell his own 
weight. The fully awakened mind, the overflowing heart, 
the alert consciousness, all products simultaneously of Life, 
and only of Life, have power to perceive sanity in insanity, 
health in disease, life in death, joy in sorrow, immortality in 
mortality as the unawakened mind, unfilled heart and unex- 
panded consciousness have not. 

“They that are wise in spiritual things grieve neither for 
the dead nor for the living.” Because to the wise there is no 
cause for grief, no incentive to sorrow, no reality in tears. As 
children we weep, laugh and do foolish things. As wise men 
and women we shall smile serenely and walk uprightly with- 
out fear or favor. At each new inundation of Cosmic Life 
we shall find ourselves in possession of more truth and 
beauty and in proportion as we have understanding of the 
Truths of Life we shall do away with the appearance and 
aspects of death. 


LINES ON DEATH. 
By John Howard Moore. 


I expect nothing after death. Birth was the beginning of 
my existence as an individual and there is every reason for 
believing that death will be its close. If there is another life 
somewhere on the other side of the grave, or if this life on the 
earth is a prefix to something larger and more beautiful and 
real, I shall be surprised. And if there is no such thing, I 
shall not be disappointed. There really does not seem to be 
any more basis for expecting a postmortem existence than 
for assuming a pre-natal one. 

Mortuary theories imported in such variety and profusion 
from the ancients and elaborated and added to by the imag- 
ination of to-day, are for the most part anachronistic and 
childish. The whole subject of human extinction needs badly 
the light of intellectual honesty. It is buried beneath 
mountains of sacred and half-sacred absurdities. The con- 
templation of death means the contemplation of a conflict be- 
tween what we prefer, or what we would naturally expect in 
an ideal arrangement of things, and what is. And it calls for 
more courage than most mortals have. The human under- 
stading is a feeble thing when it is inhibited by the power- 
ful influence of race instinct. 
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But it is not going to help matters one particle for us to 
stick our heads into the sand, like foolish ostriches, and sub- 
stitute vague dreaming for investigation. Not all the faith 
of a world nor ali the yearning ot a universe will create a 
future life if it is not included in the course of nature. And 
no amount of skepticism is going to jeopardize it in any way 
if it really exists. 

If we would go to work in a plain straightforward way 
to revise our estimate of the relative values ot life and death 
and get them more in accordance with the conceptions of com- 
mon sense and science it would go a long way toward remov- 
ing the fiction whose age-long luxuriance hides completely 
the true nature of these things. 

Is life a success? Is it a “paying investment?” I mean 
of course, terrestrial life as it is found on the earth to-day, 
taking the world over, and as it has existed for unknown 
millions of years in the past. Is death after all, a more tragic 
event than birth? I do not believe on the whole that it is. 
Birth means the beginning of a lot of pain and struggle and 
want and disease and worry and insult and disappointment 
and sights of suffering and injustice that make the very 
vitals sick. And in most cases it means a life full of not 
much else. While death means freedom from all of these 
things. To die is not to undergo calamity. We do this when 
we are born. To die is simply to go back to that from which 
we came into the world. Death is a vast Sleep from whose 
lethean silences we steal when çome into existence and 
to whose soft and mystic assuagements we return when we 
leave existence. Oh, life may pay sometime, if, in the un- 
foldings of time, there is evolved on this sphere a race of 
beings competent to make the earth a success. But so far, it 
is not what it is cracked up to be—except to ninnies and 
knaves. 

The mania for life and the unpopularity of death are not 
due to the intrinsic value of life and the calamitous character 
of death. They are the result of instinct. Reason does not 
have anything to do in the matter to amount to anything. 
This instinct has arisen as a result of the manner in which 
life has been evolved on the earth. It is nature’s insurance 
for the perpetuity of the life process. It causes men every- 
where unconsciously, in spite of their reason, to magnify the 
value and importance of life and to correspondingly disparage 
and overlook the advantages of death. Reason would long 
ago probably have prompted the sterilization of this wretched 
world if it had not been for the corrupting influences of this 
instinct. And it has been this instinct, more than anything 
else that has promoted the manufacture by the human mind 
of all sorts of post-mortem paradises in whose shining fields 
the soul, freed from its earthly martyrdom, its journey of 
tears, its necessity for suffering and imbecility, might go on 
picking the golden apples of enjoyment in a world without 
end. 

The belief that after-death existence is an after-life affair 
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7 
where prizes and penalties are awarded according to life we 
now live here on the earth is a belief designed by olden 
priests and philosophers to intimidate the wayward into 
paths of obedience. This belief is perhaps not such a bad 
thing from the standpoint of actual profit and loss to the 
world; but thinking beings are debarred from its benefits by 
the poverty of evidence in its favor. Then, too, men and 
women are now known not to be the “free moral agents” 
they were imagined to be by the authors of the damnation- 
glory scheme—able to do right if they want to and wander- 
ing into ways of wickedness only through perversity or devil- 
ishness. The wisest man, the most virtuous and the most 
sinful are all what they are as a result of circumstances as 
impersonal absolute in the one case as in the other. And 
while punitive experiences may properly be imposed as de- 
terrents during life, they have no place nor utility after it is 
all over. No man should be punished or rewarded for what 
he has done, but for what it may cause him or others to do 
or to refrain from doing in the future. 

The sooner we look all facts squarely in the face and 
make the emotional adjustments required by a fair-and- 
square recognition of things as they are, the better. 


POLITICAL TRENDS. 


It is getting common to hear that there will before many 
years, probably before the next presidential election, be a 
break-up and a new alignment of political parties. The 
Republican party is shrinking into a size too small to hold 
both “Bob” La Folette and Nelson Aldrich. And can anyone 
imagine a political platform that can be fixed so full of 
double-meanings and plattudes that Hearst and Parker 
would each consent to back it? 

The conservatives are in a bad way and daily are heard 
expressing regret that the majesty of the law is being mis- 
treated. Mayor Maclellan regrets to report socialistic trends 
în the democratic party and from several points the gibe of 
“anarchist” is hurled at Roosevelt. Single-tax doctrine is 
percolating through the democratic party and among the 
republicans is a ready acceptance of all sorts of old heresies 
such as the inheritance-tax and public ownership of monop- 
olies, a few years ago branded as disreputable “populism.” 

Events have so hurried on that we do not take it as a 
matter for great surprise when the editor of Collier’s, a man 
of serene and equable temperament whose respectability 
grades “A1”, makes a statement as follows: “We are living 
in a revolution.” 
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The Ethics of Sex. 


By J. William Lloyd. 


Questions of ethics are questions of human benefit in the 
largest and most complete sense. For a drunkard to show 
that his dram benefitted him by making him feel good, and 
for a thief to show that his robbing benefitted him by putting 
cash in his pocket, would not be admitted as evidence of the 
ethical quality of intemperance and theft, because limited to 
the one. That which is truly ethical must prove benefit in 
the wide curve and in the full circle. 

Free thought on the shubject of sex is, to-day, under the 
ban. We have won free thought in the realm of religion, 
and men are no longer punished by the state for heresy in 
religious creed, but the lurking bigotry in human nature is 
‘reappearing in ‘the form of moral intolerance and a moral in- 
quisition, and he who differs from the majority on the ethics 
of sex, no matter how honestly, runs great risk of legal and 
illegal violence to reputation, property and person. Neverthe- 
less, the man who would really get at the truth of this, as of 
any other matter, must clear his mind of all predeliction fear, 
cost what it may, and calmly decide on the actual evidence. 

Let us go back: Scientific men, exploring the dim past, 
find that man in emerging from the animal stage, in which 
instinct guided his conduct, as among all animals in becom- 
ing human, became an experimenter. He felt his way, inch 
by inch, and by painful experience, and thru innumerable 
mistakes, arrived at the knowledge of what was beneficial. 
His sexual life was always the foundation and symbol of his 
social life. 

The first step in social life seems to have been the mat- 
ernal family—a mother and her children. The father roamed 
free and had no necessary connection after the initial act of 
parenthood. But primitive life was full of terror, and the 
family clung together for mutual co-operation and its memb- 
ers inbred. The beginnings of social life were consanguine 
and the first family life incestuous. But tho Nature does not 
object to incest as an occasional relation among the healthy 
she does condemn it as a system of parenthood because her 
law is to create variety and then balance opposites. Polari- 
ty developed repels those too much alike, and the struggle 
for existence weeds out those who by inbreeding intensify 
weaknesses and lopsidedness. In physical creation natural 
selection favors the mating of opposites. The earliest of all 
recognition in sexual morality appears to have been the re- 
spect of the female by the male and leaving to her the 
exclusive right to invite and refuse. But this was prehuman, 
and inherited from the animal, and the first human recogni- 
tion in sex morals seems to have been a discrimination 
against incest. First incest between parent and child appears 
to have been prohibited, and then between brother and sister. 
This went on thru the ages, till in some cases it reached 
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the extreme that not only blood kin but legal relatives were 
prohibited. 

As the earliest social relations were communistical, so 
the earliest forms of marriage were communistic, or “group” 
marriages. Not polygamy nor monogamy, byt mutual wives 
and mutual husbands in one group. 

In the earliest stage men lived upon the wild fruits, upon 
game and fish, and in this stage lived in tribes of kinSmen, 
and their first great ethical recognition was that of brother- 
hood—communism, with all its correlative virtues of liberty, 
sympathy, honesty, helpfulness, of all to all within the com- 
mune. In brief the first social ethical concept was that of 
the benefit and beauty of unselfishness, and tho they rec- 
ognized it as applying only to kinsmen, they applied it with- 
in these limits with a thoroughness that has never been ex- 
celled. The evidence here is overwhelming. Those who 
would know more of this should study Morgan, Lubbock, 
Engels, Marx, Kropotkin, et al. And this ethical concept 
applied to sex also so that one of the very first sexual ethical 
concept applied to sex so that one of the very first sexual 
ethical concepts to be accepted and lived up to was that of 
the sin of jealousy, or selfishness in sex. This alone made 
group marriage possible. In brief, because monopoly was 
unbrotherly, monopoly in sex was as much condemned as 
monopoly in property. 

And all this was the time of the matriarchate—woman- 
hood in sex and social life was supreme. Supreme in match- 
making and divorcing, in the possession of children, in the 
arrangement of home, in social and moral influence. Descent 
was in the female line and the children bore the mother’s 
name. The prohibition of mating between males and females 
of the same blood created gentes (for full description of the 
gens see Morgan, Engels, Lubbock et al) and in each gens 
the maternal council practically ruled. 

This was the true “Golden Age,” to which the memory 
of man has ever since lovingly reverted. Under the mild 
reign of motherhood woman was reverenced and sacred 
brotherhood was the inclusive virtue, individuals were free, 
helpful and kind, violence in sex was undreamed of, and the 
vices of excess and asceticism were eqaully unknown. 


So clearly does it appear that, after all, the essentials of 
morality, like those of religion, lie practically on the surface, 
and very simple and ignorant people may easily find them 
if sincere. Thus in the very beginning of human life among 
the most primitive people, humanity was able to attain a 
sexual virtue superior to our own. 

It may seem a startling statement but it will be hard to 
disprove its truth, that all crime results from interference 
with liberty, is interference with liberty, and all vice results 
from the attempt of nature to express itself under artificial, 
that is. unfree conditions. 5 

Probably the beginning of sexual evil began in the matri- 
archate—in the mother’s assuming control of their daughters’ 
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love-life, in the matter of selecting mates, and in a custom 
growing up, which acquired the pressure of a law, that every 
wife in the group marriage must submit to the passion of 
every husband. Here were the roots. 

Rut resisiance to evil causes evolution in virtue too, and 
out of the resistence to unwilling submission grew the se- 
lective Jove-tree in which all the loveliest fruits of our present 
‘love-life hang. 

And the root of social evil in that stage too, was the 
limitation of brotherliness to the kinship of the tribe, and the 
justification of violence toward strangers. War is the nega- 
tion of liberty and sympathy and cultivates all the passions of 
selfishness. 

Probably in the nearest to the animal stage the males 
among humans were jealous and had duels for the favor of 
the female. But when the tribal system arrived, with group 
marriage and the matriarchate, jealousy disappeared. It 
had to go because unsocial, and in this close communism the 
one standard of the ethical was that which conduced to social 
peace and fraternal harmony. Monopoly of every kind was 
condemned by the all powerful women. Those who assume 
therefore that jealousy is a constant and inevitable human 
and especially feminine passion are clearly wrong. Jealousy 
is an animal and especially a male passion; and the experi- 
ence and example of the long dim ages of savage life in which 
it was practically eliminated show that under proper condi- 
tions humanity can easily rise above it. Since the beginning 
of the historic period we have lived mainly under the regime 
of war, monopoly of property and monopoly of sex, and 
under this jealousy has flourished. Both as a vice and as a 
crime it has grown out of monogamy, or the subjection of 
the woman to the man. 

Under the matriarchate then, there was peace, harmony, 
brotherhood in the tribe, absence of incest as that was then 
understood, absence of jealousy, absence of rape or insult to 
womanhood. Except where custom overruled, the woman 
was mistress of her own person and controlled all times and 
seasons of approach and the choice of the father of her chil- 
dren and their number. 

The fossil remains, so to speak of that system are to be 
found among almost all primitive people to-day. Even the 
matriarchate may be found in actual existence among certain 
tribes. 


All travelers who have found savages living in even an 
approximation to this state have been amazed at the kind- 
ness, liberty, harmony and peace of the inter-tribal life. 


Engels finds the origin of the patriarchate in the evolu- 
tion from the hunting to the herding stage. When men 
tamed animals and grew rich in herds and flocks, and took 
to the culture of the soil, they began to accumulate wealth 
and to quarrel over it, and wars grew frequent and fierce. 
and the strong took the spoil and habits of selfishness and 
violence subverted the old gentle life. 
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The desire of the great warrior grown rich in gen, to hand 
the property down to his fighting son, strong enough to hold 
it, caused a subversion of the old law of the gens and descent 
was changed to count.in the male line with the man at the 
head of the house and family. Whether this explanation of 
origin be sound or no, at any rate about at this stage, the 
change took place, and all the old ways were reversed. The 
man took control, violence not peace, individual monopoly 
not communism, mastership and serfdom or slavery not 
equality, became the characteristics of human life. Mono- 
gamy or its variant forms polygamy, took the place of the 
group marriages and free pairings of the matriarchate. Wo- 
man now was owned by man, was his chattel and slave. 
Bought, sold, given away, stolen, held in monopolistic owner- 
ship and defended by the sword like other property. Selfish- 
ness and competition becoming the law of social life, of 
course became the law of the sexual life, its mirror and sym- 
bol. The home, the property, the woman and her children 
all belonged to the man. Lust supplanted reverence, rape 
compelled consent and womanhood was either brutally 
snubbed into shameful humiliation or mocked by a hollow 
and hypocritical homage. All real respect, influence, inde- 
pendence and initiative was carefully and jealously stripped 
from her. She who had been pure and proud, free to love or 
refuse, the owner of her children, the queen of the home, the 
mother of the community, the center of influence, referee, 
comrade, councellor and equal of man, and indeed morally 
his superior was now his slave, his toy, his appendage and 
his utensil. 

What wonder that practically everything non-ethical in 
sex-life began then; nor that they continue to this day, be- 
cause to a great extent the same conditions continue to this 
day. Relations between human beings can only be ethical 
where they are free and equal. This is fundamental law, 
the natural condition of social harmony, which is the only 
true ethics. To this day all sexual and love relations between 
human beings that are mutually free, equal and natural are 
absolutely under the ban both of law and custom, and are 
spoken of with horror and bated breath, and the very study 
of human sex and the study of such knowledge is a legal and 
heavily punished crime. The whole matter now is a plexus of 
artificial virtues and artificial crimes, with vices hideous and 
unmentionable sprouting from every oozing crevice. It is 
no exaggeration to sav that a sexuallv healthy human being of 
either sex and anv age is a rarity and the “social evil” is the 
despair of moralists and courts. 

And vet simple savages in the dawn of human life. were 
able to find the true ethical laws concerned here and live as 
innocently and healthilv as the flowers. Will we never learn? 

The remedv is right before our eves. It has been there 
for thousands of vears and will be there till we use it if it 
be tens of thousands more. 

We must acknowledge our sins and repent; we must 
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` restore to sex the old honor and reverence. We must restore 
to womanhood the old influence and respect, the old liberty 
to accept or refuse in even greater absoluteness and sincerety 
with even greater public approval and support, than even 
before. We must restore descent in the female line, and so 
restore to motherhood the ownership of the child, and so 
legitimatize all children. We must make the study and teach- 
ing of sexual truth the most honored and universal of all the 
sciences. 

That is all and it is ample: 

Free womanhood, free motherhood, will control the whole 
situation and dissipate the “social evil” as easily, as swiftly, 
and as certainty as sunshine and fresh air purify a foul room. 

For every woman, deep down in her soul, reverences her 
sex and considers it her most holy possession; no woman left 
free would either give or receive a caress her heart did not 
at the moment ratify; no woman free of necessity, would sell 
her favors for the price of shame. no woman fails to regard 
motherhood as the ideal joy; no woman would willingly 
wrong a child, no council of women would under free condi- 
tions bastardize the children of love. Or if there be any ex- 
ceptions they are few enough to be disregarded. 

Therefore put woman in control of herself here and we 
should have what we never have had since man usurped her 
place, clean sex and sincere love. 

But all this requires an economic revolution to correspond 
and to some extent precede. Woman never has been free 
under a system of legal privilege and forced competition and 
never can be. Life must be liberated before love can be 
free and true. 


IRISH LULLABY. 


I'd rock my own sweet childie to rest in a cradle of gold on a bough 
of the willow, 
To the shoheen ho of the wind of the west and the lulla lo of the soft 
sea billow, : 
Sleep, baby dear, 
Sleep without fear; 
Mother is here beside your pillow. 


I'd put my own sweet childie to sleen in a silver boat on the beautiful 
river. 
Where a shoheen whisper the white cascades, and a lulla lo to the green 
flags shiver, 
Sleep, baby dear, 
Sleep without fear; 
Mother is here with you forever. 


Lulla lo! to the rise and fall of mother’s bosom ’tis sleep has bound you, 
And oh, my child, what cosier nest for rosier rest could have found ycu? 
Sleep, baby dear, 

Sleep without fear; 
Mother’s two arms are clasped ’round you. 


ALFRED PERCTIFAL GRAVES. 
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Pun Philosophy. 
By Herman Kuehn. 


Theree are so many dif- 
ferent kinds of philosophy 
that it would be singular 
if there were not the Phil- 
dsophy of the Pun. If such 
there be I have no present 
business with it. My con- 
cern is with the Pun of 
Philosophy. 

The word r-i-g-h-t is the 
basis of the pun of philos- 
ophy. The philosophers 
who employ this pun do 
not mean to be funny. 
Quite the contrary. They 
deem themselves supernal- 
ly profound. But they are 
funny just the same. 
` The word “right” is sus- 
ceptible of several mean- 
ings, and each of these 
; several meanings is sub- 
ject to submeanings. Nevertheless the wise pun philos- 
ophers use the word in a sort of “double entendre” sense. 

Let me cite an illustration of the use of the pun in phil- 
osophy. It occurs in “Social Problems” by Henry George: 

“There are those who, when it suits their purpose, say there are nu 
natural rights, but that all rights spring from the grant of sovereign 
political power. It were waste of time to argue with such persons. There 
are some facts so obviotis as to be beyond the necessity of argument. And 
one of these facts, as attested by universal consciousness, is that there are 
rights as between man and man which existed before the formation of 
government, and which continue to exist in spite of the abuse df govern- 
ment; that there is a higher law than any human law—to wit, the law of 
the Creator, impressed upon and revealed through nature, which is 
before and above human laws, and pon conformity to which all human 
laws must depend for their validity.” 


George says his contention is so obvious it does not re- 
quire argument, but proceeds to argue it, nevertheless, and 
in a way that properly warrants him in saying that the argu- 
ment is a waste of time. 

His argument is that there is a higher law than human 
law. But that requires no argument. Nor is it needful to 
argue that this higher law has been impressed and_ revealed 
through nature. This is his argument and his proof that 
there is a natural instinct wherewith man is endowed that 
enables him to distinguish between right and wrong. Let 
us waive the circumstance that all this needs no proof, and 
let us grant (just for the fun of it) that George is the dis- 
coverer that the law of moral righteousness is natural, 
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Now observe the pun. “Because,” says George, “because 
there is a natural instinct of right revealed and impressed 
by nature, therefore there are natural rights as between man 
and man.” 

This play upon the word “right” used in one sense, and 
the word “rights” employed in a quite different sense, is a 
pun, but not a funny one. On the contrary it is vicious, for 
on this pun is based a philosophy that has no little influence 
in retarding the fraternization of mankind. 

“There are some facts so obvious,” says George, “as to 
be beyond the necessity of argument.” And he has cited 
some facts attested by universal consciousness. And having 
done so he assumes to make those facts prove something 
which, on the other hand is not only supported by no facts 
in his argument, but cannot be supported by a single fact in 
all the domain of nature. Not one. Every fact that nature 
discloses disputes what George asserts. 

Surely, if there were facts at hand so obvious as George 
savs, he might have afforded us one such—just one. But he 
did not because there is no such fact. Every fact he cited, or 
could cite, relates to “right” and not one to “rights.” 

Think of a philosophic system based on a pun! 

Nature nowhere is guilty of the charge of such absurdity 
as George imputes to it. If nature were guilty of so silly 
a performance as to give to man the instinct of gregarious- 
ness and comradeship and then turn right about and estab- 
lish rights as between man and man, Nature would at least 
be cunning enough not to impress and’ reveal as George 
accuses. 

Nature had no need to conceal such a lapse from sanity 
because nature does not do such silly stunts. Nature is a 
‘system. Everything pertaining to a system tends to work 
in unison. Everything pertaining to a universal system 
must work in unison. Everything in the universal system 
is working in unison, even though it may not appear to 
be so. 


Can anv one above the grade of punster seriously believe 
that Nature would give one part of its system rights against 
some other parts of its system? Fancy the rights of a finger 
against the hand, the hand against the arm! i 


Nature grants the mouse life and the instinct to preserve 
it. Having life, what need has the mouse of a right to life? 
Nature grants life to the cat plus an appetite for mouse meat. 
The cat eats the mouse. Has the cat a right to eat the mouse? 
Not at all. It doesn’t need any rights. Nature gave the cat 
a complete equipment for its place in the system. Pun phil- 
osophers arrogate to themselves a wisdom superior to that 
which underlies the system. They assume to make good 
what they think was a deficiency in nature, by demanding 
that nature throw in a chromo along with its gifts of life. 


It does not require a great philosopher to find facts so 
numerous and obvious as to be beyond the need of argument 
to convince us that there is a law of right, but I challenge 
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any philosopher to indicate a single fact in all the reservoir 
of fact—just one—that will support the hypothesis that na- 
ture has granted rights as between man and man. Nor does 
my challenge apply to fact only. I say that no one can 
formulate anything from imagination that will bear the least 
semblance to sanity in support of the contention that George 
declares is so obvious that it requires no proof. 

It should be obvious to any one capable of clear thinking 
that it is not even possible to conceive of a right to life unless 
first some one asserted the right to take life. It is not a posi- 
tive concept at all. It is a denial. The only rational basis 
there can possibly be for the claim that nature has granted 
the right to life is by way of a resistance to an aggressor 
who comes against us with the claim that nature gave him 
the right to take life. 

Nature gave man the instinct of gregariousness and love 
of comrades. It is absurd, therefore, to regard nature as so 
unwise as to grant him that which thwarts the operation of 
those instincts. For there is nothing which so can thwart 
so has thwarted, and so continues to thwart the natural ten- 
dency of mankind to fraternize as this pernicious notion that 
Nature granted natural rights as between man and man. 

As the above citation shows, George assumes to make 
the proof for “right” apply to “rights.” Yet instead of these 
two divergent quantities being susceptible of the same proof, 
whatsoever is proof for the one is a denial of the other. 

No one ever falls back upon the justification of his 
“rights” unless he does so to excuse some conduct that he 
does not deem altogether “right.” 

“Rights” are not pleaded for “right” actions. To take 
refuge in the doctrine of natural rights implies that there is 
something in our conduct, our intentions or our philosophies 
that we feel to excuse, or apologize for, or justify. 

Not only is the doctrine of rights a negation, but it is a 
clumsy one at that. And the clumsiness is intensified by the 
massive wisdom of the Georgic school. For it requires a 
great philosopher to dignify clumsy concepts, especially 
‘when he needs them to bolster up other philosophic schemes 
that need support outside of the realm of common-sense. 


Suppose some one comes to your house and says: “You 
must give me some dinner. I have the natural right to life 
and food is necessary to sustain it. You will not be doing 
right unless you recognize my rights.” 

If you are a philosopher of the Georgian school, you will 
meet his request by a counter-assertion of natural rights to 
the food on your table. You will meet his error with an 
error. 


But if you are just a plain, common, horse-sense sort of 
a man you will say: “Nature gave you no such rights as 
you claim. Nature gave you two arms, one mouth, the ca- 
pacity to feel hunger and the inclination to appease it. Na- 
ture gave you a sense of right and wrong, and the capacity 
to love which denotes the willingness to serve. But none 
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of these natural instincts are in consonnance with your claim 
that nature gave you any rights whatever.” 

“But if there are no natural rights,” he may reply, “you 
have no right to refuse me food.” 

“I do not need any right either to retain or give away my 
food,” you will probably say. “Nature was kindly in pro- 
viding a combination of brain, muscle, inclination. elemental 
forces and opportunities, and through Nature’s kindliness I 
have food, and having the food I do not require any rights to 
it for I know that Nature gave no one else any rights over 
my product. On the contrary Nature gave all my neigh- 
bors an instinctive realization of right on which I can safely 
rely that they will assert no natural rights to my product.” 

“But I am hungry,” will be your indigent brother’s plea. 

“That’s a different proposition,” you will say. “No one 
who thinks he is right in asking for his neighbor’s goods ever 
requires to set up the claim that he has a right to them. He 
will rely upon his neighbor’s sense of right to supply his 
needs. Leave your muddy boots and your natural rights out 
in the woodshed and come on in and eat.” 

To assert natural rights as between man and man is to 
show a lack of faith in nature. And it is precisely this lack 
of faith that has retarded the era of universal brotherhood. 

The best plea for natural rights ever made is that of the 
divine right of kings. Every concept of rights, natural, di- 
vine, authoritarian or benevolent is an offshoot of the theory 
of the divine right of kings. No one ever yet resorted to the 
plea of natural rights who had not some authoritarian 
scheme to support. 

Louis F. Post, a man of high purpose, with an enthusi- 
astic tendency toward Democracy and Liberty, nullifies 
much of his efficiency in the cause of Right by his insistence 
on Rights. In his worth-while book. “Ethics of Democracy,” 
he vitiates the force of much of his argument by undertaking 
to saddle the spirit of democracy with the pun philosophy 
inherited from Henry George. On page 53 of his book 
Post, referring to those who deny the doctrine of natural 
rights, says: l 

“They profess inability to apprehend absolute right. That is their 
misfortune, Though absolute right is impossible of comprehension, it 
is not even difficult of apprehension. We all apprehend it in some de- 
gree when we respect another’s title * * * * to be done by as we under 
similar circumstances would be done by.” 


Here we have the pun philosophy in exquisite flower. 
Observe how Post sets out to argue against natural rights 
and whirls in with an altogether needless justification for 
moral right. I have rendered the quotation with italics of 
the words right and title. He uses the word “right” in its 
moral sense, and then seeks to distort the word title into a 
correlation with moral right by an absurdity. 

For can any one fail to see the absurdity of a claim that 
we have a title not to be treated in right fashion? Nonsense. 
One might as well say that the man in the moon has a nat- 
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ural right not to be squinted at between 8:40 and 9:57 on 
Monday nights. 

Thus do we juggle with words when we have an authori- 
tarian scheme of taxation to support. Even a pun is a ref- 
uge. But think of a pun having to bear the entire weight of 
a philosophic system! 

Let us apply this pun philosophy to the celebrated case 
of Cain and Abel. It will be remembered that Cain was not 
jailed or hanged. No one at that time thought of having a 
natural right to take his life or deprive him of liberty. But 
he was shunned by the people who knew that he had acted 
in an unbrotherly way. Now fancy Cain, after years of os- 
tracism happening upon the pun philosophy. What a relief 
it must have given him! The doctrine of natural rights must 
have comforted him greatly. I can fancy him going to a 
lawyer—a natural rights lawyer—and arranging for an ap- 
peal. I can imagine the lawyer asserting in his appeal that 
while he does not deny the fact of Cain killing Abel the crime 
was theft, and not murder, and that his client has already 
been sufficiently punished by the obloquy so long attaching 
to his name. He will argue that Abel, as it now appears 
from the pun philosophy, had a natural right to life as well as 
life; that Cain by his action took away from Abel, Abel’s 
natural right to life. He admits stealing the natural right to 
Abel’s life. But, having possessed himself of Abel’s right to 
life he exercised Abel’s right by terminating Abel’s life. 

I think the tribunal of common-sense would throw Cain’s 
case (and his lawyer) out of court. It would be shown that 
Abel had life and no title to it. The court would argue that 
if nature had given Abel a title to his life it would have been 
a warranty title. And as Nature is omnipresent it would have 
been a witness to the affray, and as Nature is omnipotent it 
would have exercised its power by preventing the affray 
having a fatal termination, and that the fact that Abel did 
not recover from his injuries is positive proof that Nature 
had not granted him a title to life. 

What nonsense it is to assume that life is not sufficient 
without a title to it, since no one can have a title to take it. 
Think of nature granting titles that it is certain to annul, 
sometimes in a day sometimes not till three score years and 
more—but always annulling its own grant. Nonsense! 

Human perception of moral right can never have free 
play until we get over the absurd notion that nature granted 
titular rights. Every scheme of compulsion resorts to the 
doctrine of rights, and these rights will be traced as far back 
as nature if there appear the slightest warrant for the pro- 
cess. And the only warrant seems to be a measly pun. 
Righteousness denotes right relationships among men, and 
right relationships cannot be maintained by any scheme of 
coercion. 

After a recorded experience of centuries we cannot find 
a single instance—not one—to indicate that coercion has ever 
contributed to human progression except by arousing pro- 
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test against authority. Every step in the advance of hu- 
manity from barbarism has been by a denial of some claim 
of rights. Nor is there a single exception to this—not one. 
The path of progress is ever from despotism toward liberty, 
and all despotisms justify themselves by the pun philosophy. 

“Were you looking to be held together by lawyers, 

Or by an agreement on parchment, or by arms? 

Nay, not the world nor any living thing will so cohere.” 


A MAN WITH A MILLION DOLLARS. 


By Epcar MACLAREN SWAN 


-A man with a million dollars is a menace to the State; 

He is arbiter of destiny and inexorable as Fate. 

He is stronger than the petty kings who reigned in ages old, 

He is absolute commander of his martial hosts of gold. 

Everything in human power will respond to his behest, 

‘Of all things of earthly goodness he may have the most and best. 
His fellow beings serve him as they serve their lords of old, 

They dare not disobey him lest they feel his sword of gold. 

So in pride of his dominion he moves his pawns about, 

and whoever dares oppose him is roundly put to rout. 

How long shall this continue, my brothers, one and all— 

Are you bondmen, are you freemen? Will you listen to the call? 
Will you now require the guerdon for the labor of your hands— 
Will you ask your own just portion of the produce of your lands? 
Will you treat the lordly tyrant as our fathers did of old, 

Will you take from him his power and break his sword of gold? 
Will you save the great Republic from the hand of such as he, 
Will you keep our flag unsullied as the emblem of the free? 

Our mines are rich with treasure, meant by God for honest men; 
Our soil is rich for those who work; why should we yield it then 
To those who idly squander wealth in wanton lust and greed, ` 
While thousands of our brothers are in hunger, cold and need? 
Have we lost our old ambition to be worthy sons of sires 

Who kindled manhood’s glory at Freeddm’s sacred fires? 

Have we lost the holy meaning of a thousand battlefields 

Where our fathers fought and falling, came homeward on their shield:: 
Have we now forgot the tenets that have made our nation great, 
Have we now no patriotic hearts to suffer for the State? 

Behold the Past looks on us as the hope of those to be. 

Behold the Martyrs call on us to keep our children free. 

No man in this republic is better than the rest. 

We all are heirs of what is past and entitled to the best. 

No power on earth shall keen us from having of our own, 

We'll wrest our priceless birthright back; we vield to God alone. 
We want no gifts from those who take what is not theirs to give. 
We ask for only what is ours, the right to work and live; 

To live as men, not slaves—to live as live the free, 

For we have souls and onr hopes reach up for better things to he. 
In our veins the blood of freemen strenethens heart and arm and hand: 
We cannot bide injustice nor suffer wrong to stand. 

It is written on the pages of all our glorious past. 

Tt is sung by all our poets from the first unto the last, 

Tt was promised bv our -fathers and it shall always be; 

We say it and we'll stand to it: Our children shall be free. 
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To Stncken ‘Frisco. 
By Maxim Gorky, 


A rich, blooming city is destroyed, it burns. 

A blind elemental power of the underground world of fire has devoured 
the lives of hundreds with one shock, put out the life light from thousands 
of eyes, ruined thousands of buildings, destroyed many years of people’: 
labor. Hard_is my soul pressed by such crimes where there are no crim- 
inals, but only victims. I bow before the misfortune of America, 

Every time when in the world vigorously play the powers of nature, 
destroying life and labor of men, sorrowful thoughts press my heart 

There, I think, men are fighting one with another in order to enslave 
the will of his neighbor for his own profit; here they go one against the 
other shedding blood on their way, and for authority, for riches, they de- 
stroy their souls. But enough is one shake of this blind power of nature, 
and amid fire and crashing stones fall the strong with the weak, die witli- 
out fight the rich and poor. 

Misfortunes must teach us brotherhood. They must show us how we de- 
pend on nature and its mysterious power. Misfortunes must unite us 
into one family, in a family of fighters with nature, the enemy of man, in 
a family of obstinate investigators of her secrets. Not for power over 
each other must we think, not for wealth, but how to be masters of the 
whole power of the earth, and with it rule for the benefit of life, for 
happiness of men. 

For freedom of men, that they may develop their searching minds, 
that they may foreknow such misfortunes as those that have occurred in 
Naples and San Francisco! More knowledge to men, more labor for the 
progress of science, We on our earth are alone in the spaces of the uni- 
verse. Let this solitude unite us all in one family against the enigmas 
of life! Then life will be beautiful, when men will be rich with knowl- 
edge; only then will men be masters of nature, then all will be equal. And 
all will be working for the same aim, for victory over nature, over her 
power, which is our enemy and which destroys us. 

I believe in the mind of man; I believe that he will divine all, and will 
conquer all. I am certain in time he will, beforehand know what is be- 
ing created in the dark depths of the earth. And he will have power to 
fortell misfortunes like that of San Francisco. In all the hard moments 
of life my heart always sings one hymn: Long Live Man! 

America is rich; she is filled with power and energy; she will quickly 
cure the wound that was dealt by the hand of evil fate, by the crafty 
shock, by the man-hostile element. 

There is no evil power of man in this crime, and, truly, such a thought 
must console Americans. To the land is brought an awful shock, but 
not by the people. 

But I cannot console myself with such a thought. My native land 
shudders in convulsive suffering by the will of men. In Russia perisi 
thousands by the will of men_who wish power and nothing more. Rus- 
sia suffers from evil and harsh men, and this fills my soul with sadness 
and horror. 

I am overthrown on that side of the ocean by an earthquake which 
has been caused by the evil power df men, and not by an element which 
knows not what she is doing. But men know, and knowinglv create evil 
and crime, covering the earth of my native land with the blood of its 
people. America will heal the open wounds of San Francisco: she will 
help the city and its people to bear this sorrow which has befallen them. 

* k% 8 x * x * 


Who will help my native land, which wants liberty, which has the right 
to have liberty, which cannot live without it, and which as yet cannot en- 
ter the fight for liberty? 

Who will help my native land? 


Moral Purpose in Art. 


By William Colby Cooper. 


Moral purpose is physically and spiritually integrative. 
This is consequent upon the eternal constitution of. things. 
It results that moral purpose; beyond anything else, con- 
serves high idealism. ‘lCherefore, those art products whose 
creation had single reference to the beautiful—otherwise the 
esthetic—otherwise the good—will endure the longest. 

Concrete instances confirm these general deductions. This 
is seen not less in poetry than in painting and sculpture. To 
fairly discuss this question, one must be free from the ty- 
ranny of institutional religion and have a rational conception 
of what poetry is. The zealous religious creedist is neces- 
sarily controlled by prejudices which unfit him for the dis- 
cussion of a moral rightness which is not theologically quali- 
fied. He construes a belief to be a truth, and makes this the 
basis of a logical train of thought. Inescapably, all his 
reasonings take color from sectarian bias. If he is discussing 
poetry, he will mistake stately prose for poetry, and its ex- 
cellence will rise consentaneously with the intensification of a 
specific form of religion. He can not do otherwise, because 
he can not exceed himself. He will see the ultimate blossom 
of poetry in the writings of Solomon, David, and those of the 
author of Job. There is poetry ‘in them, but they contain 
more of wisdom and majesty and piety than of poetry. What 
a common thing it is for religious preterists to cite the fol- 
lowing as illustrating the final pitch of poetic possibility : 

“And unto man he said, ‘Behold the fear of the Lord, that 
is wisdom, and to depart from evil is understanding.” 

The barbaric taint held in the word “fear” in the quoted 
passage pleases the archaic sense of the independent thinker, 
even if it does call up an uncomplimentary quality of pity. 
The ancient is cinctured with the reminiscent—a grateful 
‘constituent of the poetic sentiment. 

There is a sort of more than prosaic startle in the sudden 
realization of the practical identity of the ancient (modern?) 
God and Devil. It must be admitted, I think, that there is 
a discoverable difference between the modern God and Devil. 
The orthodox God, however, has always been a merciless 
and implacable savage, and the passage quoted is in harmony 
with the method of orthodox religious thought. In elder 
times the Scriptures were accepted as the authoritative state- 
. ments of hard, cruel facts, and it is doubtful if their poetry 
was suspected. But there is a degree of poetry in them, and 
this depends on peculiarity of diction, not peculiarity of 
thought. This is true of all poetry. Any idea is translatable 
—poetry, never. Poetry is the outcome of felicitous word- 
selection and word-placement. Words are symbols of ideas, 
so that poetry results from peculiarly happy idea relation- 
ships. A poem can be depoctized by disturbing its word 
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relations, notwithstanding its meaning and motive may re- 
main unchanged. Whether a discourse is poetry or not de- 
pends on the words used and their relations to each other. 
Of course this is exactly true of prose, but what of it? That 
is what I am contending for . The poet, by virtue of a trans- 
cendent inventiveness, creates an ideational mosaic which is 
poetry for the single reason that it appeals to the esthetic 
sense. This is true of music, painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, etc. Every member of the hierarchy of High Art 
derives its justification from the fact that it calls out the 
esthetic impulse. High Art is such, then, because it addresses 
itself to the esthetic sense. 

There is no written out philosophy of esthetics. Feeling 
is too elusive and volatile to be depictible in terms of the 
rational—it has no clearly perceivable rational equivalents. 
The esthetic sense may be proximately and grossly defined as 
that apprehension of gratefulness which results from an in- 
tegrative process in nerve tissue. Possibly this is all there 
is of it, but the sensitive soul resents its purely physiological 
basis. Generally, and metaphysically, I should say that 
esthetics depends on a responsive interplay between genius 
and genius. You enjoy the products of genius to the extent 
that you are a genius. Every person living has more or less 
genius. The faintly musical note of the tom-tom satisfies 
the assonant sense of the savage. The jingle of nursery 
rhymes is poetry to the child. What a saultus from the note 
of the tom-tom to the divine harmonies of Beethoven—from 
the nursery lullaby to the majesty and splendor of Shake- 
spere’s genius-bursts! Between these extremes is represented 
every gradient of genius. Perhaps no man that ever lived 
has been capable of completely appreciating Shakespere. 
I mean, of course, no man excepting Shakespere himself. 

There is a large ethical element in esthetics. The chief 
element of esthetics, beauty, is wholly good. Beauty is good- 
ness, whether goodness i is always beauty or not. 

A bad woman may be physically beautiful, and her phys- 
ical beauty is as good as is that of a saint. The esthetic 
thrill, then, expresses a recognition of goodness. Goodness 
depends on moral purpose. Beauty depends on goodness. 
Things that are equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other. Beauty equals goodness; goodness equals moral pur- 
pose. Therefore, no art creation which was conceived in 
either vulgarity or impurity is truly an art product, and it can 
not endure. 
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Points of Progress. 


The Elements that make it and the Fingerposts that 
Reveal it. 


By Dr. J. D. Buck. 


Much of the so-called “New Thought” is emotion, pure 
and simple. It is full of gymnastics and mental anitcs like 
a child just released from the restraint of school or governess. 
It satisfies for the present just as did the emotionalism of the 
old religious revival. It is a new song of joy, of freedom 
from old superstitions, restraints, or from disease. 

Many of the old superstitions are dead. Materialism is 
dead. Science has rechristened the Unknowable as the “quite 
possible,” and ‘smuggled in the “subliminal” while endowing 
the ether with. spiritual qualities. 

The most popular of the new fads deal in bare assertions, 
and parade no end of “facts” or individual experiences as 
though they were final truths. 

Here is indeed change from the old regime. Fear has 
loosened its hold and Freedom has indeed increased. The 
range of consciousness, and the horizon of thought have ex- 
panded wonderfully. All these may be the elements of pro- 
gress; the working tools, the building material, but the real 
constructive element is generally wanting. A snapshot is 
not a composite picture. A single view may give us an idea, 
but never a concept. The human mind, up to a certain stage 
of development, has an almost resistless tendency to dog- 
matism, and hero worship. The borderland between belief 
and knowledge is very obscure, and one is alternately a vic- 
tim of credulity and incredulity. To believe without suffi- 
cient evidence, and to deny without investigation or any 
knowledge of a subject, is equally superficial and unwise. To 
think to any real purpose and not to dogmatize is a rare 
power in man. To find a theorem, a concept, and to hold it 
steadily in view, and reserve all conclusions, is what very 
few persons seem able to do. Perhaps fewer still see the need 
or value of any theorem or concept. One party finds belief, 
speculation and dogmatism sufficient; the other deems them 
useless or impossible. 

Here lies the reason for the great confusion of beliefs 
amongst men, and the instability and lack of satisfaction in 
life with individuals. 

Man is a composite being. With his heredity from both 
God and Nature he reaches the human plane as an Individual- 
ized Intelligence. His roots sink deep into nature and his 
aspirations and inspirations ally him to Divinity. 

“Between two worlds life hovers like a star.” He has the 
elements, the foundation of a self conscious individual intelli- 
gence and of rational volition. With this free choice comes 
Personal Responsibility fixed and inalienable. Then begins 
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the journey of the soul towards knowledge, power and per- 
fection. Both God and nature will help him just so far as 
he finds the line of least resistence. This he can determine 
only by experience. The building of character, the growth 
of intelligence, the expansion of the bounds of consciousness, 
and the growth of knowledge and power constitute his higher 
evolution. The clear conception of this purpose, process, 
possibility and fruition, is man’s theorem of life, and the first 
step towards real progress. It is ever an unfoldment, a 
growth from within. Time, place, events, opportunity, (en- 
vironment) may facilitate or retard it, but never secure or 
defeat it. It depends upon the man himself. Anything that 
on the whole facilitates tiiis growth deserves the name of 
progress. 

The great majority of ivs are eventful, full of diversity, 
but relatively colorless, aimless and therefore bewildered. 
Few are what the philosophers called “one pointed.” The 
materials for the building of the temple are all on the ground, 
but there is recognized no design on the tracing board. They 
build to no purpose. They try every source of sense, practice 
many intellectual gymnastics, seek comfort and satisfaction 
ın Love, Wealth, Fame and Power, only to find a heap of dust 
and ashes within, and dead sea apples in their nerveless - 
hands as they slip silently into the unseen, and cry of oppor- 
tunity, “Vanity of vanities.” It is pathetic, pitiable, but al- 
most universal. 

Nothing deserves the name of real progress that does not 
carry man nearer his final goal. Nothing else gives any real 
and lasting satisfaction. Ewery individual Intelligence rec- 
ognizes and knows when progress is being made. The craze 
for possessions always defeats it, no matter what they may 
be. It is not what we have, but what we are that counts. 
While man must conquer nature on the one hand, he must 
gain self control on the other. He must subdue and utilize 
the elements of his environment as opportunities, and at the 
same time control his own faculties, capacities and powers 
as resources of an intelligent will. Just to the extent that 
he does this is he progressing toward his goal and achieving 
his destiny. 

The world cries, “Lo here; and lo there!” A new religion, 
new thought, a new fad, each of Which is but a galvanized 
or made over antiquity. 

Science Philosophy, Religion may all be helps. facts, 
theories, speculations on the horizon of man’s sphere of 
consciousness. But it is the clear perception, the intelligent 
conviction, and the knowledge and control of Self, down deep 
within the soul of man, that enables him to build that spirit- 
ual temple, the human soul, and to work out his own salva- 
tion. It may be independent of books, and schools and 
learning, and philosophers, for real knowledge of self seizes 
hold of the essence of things, and intuition or direct cogni- 
tion (apperception) can go to the very heart of things by 
an unerring telepathv. The power to recognize truth, to 
appropriate and utilize it, is a mark of progress unmistakable. 
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Such an individual is self-poised, full of resources, serene, 
beneficent, helpful to his fellow men. In other words, he 
possesses knowledge and power, and is apt to do the right 
thing at the right time and place, and in the right way. 

Up to the present moment the world and man have di- 
versified. On the material plane, in economics, the resources 
of nature, and the opportunities of life, we have multiplied 
luxuries, created false standards of character and of life, and 
increased the dependence of the common people upon the 
will of the rich. In religion we have multiplied theologies, 
hardened them into creed and dogma, and after complicating 
the problems of life organized priestly monopolies even more 
heartless and exacting than those on the physical plane. 

In philosophy, which aims to discern the rational order of 
things and of the universe, we have laid down the categories, 
and have no end of personally conducted excursions in dia- 
lectics and metaphysics. But after all, what do we KNOW? 
One lifetime is not long enough to go over the diversified 
speculations and experiments of the human mind. and even 
if it were, there would be little gain. What can the plain 
common sense man or woman gain from such an excursion 
except weariness and often disgust with the cheap distinc- 
tion of being “very learned,” —possibly only an “educated 
fool” after all. 


None of these things, either in themselves, or all together, 
constitute real progress. They more often serve as means 
and opportunities for the learned to exploit the ignorant, the 
strong to dominate the weak, the rich to enslave the poor. 


None of these resources are bad intrinsically; indeed, 
beneficently and wisely used, they might become the great- 
est incentives and opportunities to real progress. We must 
remove barriers, in place of creating them, and recognize the 
common good as the only possible measure of real personal 
progress or permanent good to man. 


We hear a great deal now-a-days of the “Simple Life,” and 
of “getting back to Nature.” Yet very few seem to have any 
clear idea of what it means, or how it is to be done. ‘To 
go back to Plato is to make progress,” and to go back by 
introspection, and sincere devotion and aspiration to one’s 
own inner consciousness, and then, with the mind “one- 
pointed,” the passions and desires well controlled, one may 
get a new idea of progress, and entertain not only the hope 
of achieving it but the absolute assurance, day by day, that 
it is ours. No idea of nature or of divinity is so beneficent 
as the recognition of the fact that the things essential to 
man’s real good, personal progress, and final triumph are few 
and simple: that thev are reallv independent of time. or 
place, or circumstance, lying altogether within himself, from 
which inner kingdom they may unfold. Such normal un- 
foldment is the only thing at all deserving the name of pro- 
gress, and such progress of the individual is the only method 
and assurance of the final perfection of the Social State. Per- 
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fected Society is simply the association of perfected indi- 
viduals. 

As one advances along these lines the horizon continually 
recedes. It is not alone the multiplication of details in in- 
dividual expression, or the accumulation of facts in the physi- 
cal realm. These things without the constructive element 
may serve only to bewilder and at last discourage. This is 
demonstrated in the accumulation of wealth with men like 
some of our multimillionaires. They are never satisfied, and 
it is easy to see that they never could be along these lines. 
No one can really possess anything outside their own souls. 
They merely control for a season, and then with nerveless 
grasp and empty hands let go, and sink into the unseen, 
poorer and more pinched in soul for all the “possessions” 
that they have so misused and misapplied, dwarfed and de- 
graded for the very opportunity they have so fatally miscon- 
strued. Opportunity is not a negative thing, to be either 
ignored or misapplied in differently. It is a persunal respons- 
ibility, as fixed as the law of gravitation and it lifts a man 
into the light and glory of beneficence or crushes him to 
powder like a very millstone. The last man on earth to be 
envied is the man with splendid resources of wealth or power, 
almost measureless. resources for doing good, who ignorant- 
ly or willfully desregards or selfishly misuses them. There 
is no Frankenstein like this. Master it! Keep it busy, or it 
will devour you. The Law of Equilibrium is also the Law of 
Compensation. Here alone lies adjustment, and not in that 
childish subterfuge—forgiveness or atonement. 

Whenever the Individual Intelligence recognizes its own 
personal responsibility and governs itself accordingly there 
is the beginning of real progress, and the slow decay and 
final destruction of Ignorance, Superstition and Fear. With 
the expansion of Consciousness, the persistent self-ideality of 
man will reveal to him Eternal Progress moving on. 

“From life to life the spirit walks,” and death will have 
little meaning and no terrors. 


TO-MORROW. 


By CHARLES J. BEATTIE. 


Hope for all hearts! To-Morrow comes, 
As night clouds fade bright dawns the dav. 
Not with the rattle of martial drums, 
The charging squadron, or the battle fray, 
It comes with gladdening smiles in every clime, 
In the glowing light of the future time. 


To-Morrow will dawn as the clock rings out 
The midnight hour with its bell strokes free, 
With the army of progress faced about, 
Triumphantly marching to victory; 
To light and right, chanting freedom’s hymn, 
Away from the past and the night clouds dim. 
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Commissioner Leupp and the Indian 
Bureau. 


By Carlos Montezuma 


Sa ae One of the marked feat- 
í ures of the human make 
up, manifested through all 
the ages, is the readiness 
with which it accepts er- 
ror. Correspondingly may 
be noted the disinclina- 
tion to free itself from 
the blighting influences 
of its misconceptions. 

Error seems always to 
have been arrayed in 
some sort of fascinating 
garb—so presentable does 
it always seem to be, 
meeting as it does with so 
welcome a reception. Un- 
like truth, obstacles do 
not arise to check its’ pro- 
gress. Its success in at- 
taching itself to the hu- 
man mind is suggestive of something like an affinity. Truth 
and justice have ever had to struggle with mighty effort for 
existence, while error glides easily without opposition to the 
embrace of that -to which it would attach itself; where it 
remains seemingly a welcome possession. 

The great, never ceasing battle of human life along the 
path of advancement has been only a struggle to sever the 
chains which bound it to error—to free the slave from its 
master. 

Wherever darkness clouds the mind and envelops the 
understanding there error sits enthroned. 

By joining hands with error, self-esteem becomes vanity. 
Submissive to the dominion of error man refuses to ac- 
knowledge himself in the wrong however great may have 
been his mistakes. And whatever is true in this respect of 
individuals is true also with nations. 

The great and powerful United States of America remains 
as clouded and blighted in its method of dealing with the 
Indian as it was fifty years ago—dominated by error. 

With a proper conception of the Indian in his place as 
one of the races of men among men, in the beginning, to- 
gether with the possession of a spirit of justice, this nation 
could have saved itself millions of treasure and countless 
horrors of war and strife; and at the same time the distinc- 
tiveness of the American Indian, as such, would now be a 
thing of the remote past; but as the ivy clings to the walls 
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of an ancient ruin, so error, having once been embraced, re- 
mains to propogate itself to the exclusion of anything else. 

Conditions remaining the same makes it necessary to 
constantly rpeat that it is the city of the Government to 
rise up and shake off this incubus—this error long ago 
conceived, regarding who and what the Indian is. First, 
nothing more or less than an untutored human being, he 
became the subject of all kinds of abuse, injustice and rob- 
bery—then, as a matter of self-preservation a relentless and 
formidable enemy. At this point was the line distinctly 
drawn. We on this side are the civilized white race. Over 
there, the other side of the line are the savages, a bad race 
of people, unlike ourselves. Unreclaimable, terrible people, 
called Indians; which, being interpreted, means bad men; 
who, for the benefit of themselves as well as for civilization 
(in its high state as represented by white men) must submit 
either to annihilation or to perpetual restraint; the proba- 
bility of this Indian being a man not being a matter of con-` 
sideration. 


Thus we behold a highly favored nation in the relentless 
grasp of the monster error—and, apparently an unresisting 
victim. And the strange thing about it all is that to-day, 
with so much parading of deep interest in the welfare of man- 
kind, and in the midst of such acclaims of strenuosity. 
justice and square dealing, the author, champion and 
standard bearer of this newly framed message to his people, 
though wide awake, as he can not help but be, to the situ- 
ation of the Indian people, blindly refuses to admit his error 
and to take steps through the Indian Bureau to inaugurate 
the reform necessary to eliminate the Indian question from 
the Catalogue of the nation’s problems; as he might easily 
do by bringing about the adoption of a plan to liberate the 
Indians from their present environments and to bring them 
into direct association with the people of the country. 

The work of getting right after journeying for so long a 
time hand in hand with error is no small task. The course 
which the Government has pursued with the Indian has been 
so directly counter to natural law that the situation now de- 
mands radical treatment. And it is the same in all instances 
where a wrong start has been made. Take, for example, the 
case of a man about to start on a journey; he thinks 
he knows the road he ought to take, but not having 
used the proper methods to ascertain the fact, his ideas in 
respect to the route he ought to take are, of course, errone- 
ous; but he goes on, nevertheless, for a long time in the 
wrong direction; so long in fact, that when suggestions are 
made to him that he is far away out of his course, he regards 
those who would advise him rightly as being themselves in 
error. And thus it is that error propagates error. The trav- 
eler was in error when he started his journey and is in error 
when he persists in his refusal to be put right. 


President Roosevelt’s great error in the Indian matter 
was in the appointment of Francis E. Leupp as Indian com- 
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missioner. It was a fatal error because it involved the re- 
moval of Gen. Pratt. The only way that Gen. Pratt’s re- 
moval could be otherwise than error was to appoint as his 
successor a man with like capabilities and with like ideas 
on the Indian question, and who had the welfare of the In- 
dian equally at heart. These qualifications in Gen. Pratt’s 
successor, of course, would necessarily involve like experi- 
ence and knowledge; things which it is needless to say are 
wanting in the present commissioner. And now, having 
made this mistake, like the deluded traveler the President 
refuses to change his course. Refuses even the benefits of 
Gen. Pratt’s advice. In fact, seems satisfied to have the In- 
dian’s best friend entirely counted out. 

The President’s mistake is emphasized in the efforts that 
the present management is making to appear to be doing 
something in furtherance of the cause of the Indian people. 
These efforts take on strange phases. They range all the 

‘way from bright buttons and promises of military glory for 
the Indian boys at Carlisle, to the revival of the tom-tom 
with the various accompaniments called Indian music, de- 
voted to the work of encouraging the older Indians to keep 
in mind the fact that they really are Indians and that they 
should in no wise forget it. 

We remember the story of an agreement made among 
several men that they would play a joke on an acquiantance 
by arranging themselves in position so that when their 
friend came along each one he would meet would remark 
to him that he looked bad, that he must be sick; the result 
being that by the time the victim had heard the remarks of 
the last man he was so ill that he had to be carried home. 
This is about the course that has been pursued with the In- 
dian. He is met on every hand with the reminder that he 
is still an Indian, until he has about concluded that the Al- 
mighty had ordained that the Indian should be and remain 
a creature seperate and apart from the rest of mankind. The 
idea is not in harmony with his conception of the Great 
Spirit. And possessed as he is with the thoughts and feel- 
ings of a man, the Indian rejects the idea that there is any- 
thing in a name that should cause him to be specialized as 
something different or distinct from those other members 
of the human family who in form and feature are substan- 
tially like himself. 

It is true that the White man, after hunting the Indian 
for centuries, finally brought him to the point of abject help- 
lessness, where, from the standpoint of humanity he had to 
be taken care of and supplied with the necessaries of life, to 
a certain extent. This however was evidence of nothing 
more than what a human being could be brought to by mis- 
treatment. It had nothing to do with the matter of the In- 
dian’s place in nature. By force of the whiteman’s facilities 
for making war upon him the Indian was deprived of his 
native home and country. 

And here, after having practically crushed out all the 
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spirit of manhood in him, was inaugurated the debasing plan 
of segregating and perpetuating him under the name and 
style of “The conquered savage.” And out of this theory 
has been wrought all the error and foolishness that has so 
conspicuously marked the course of the Government in its 
dealings with the Indians. 

How different it all would have been if the Government 
had come out iairly and squarely and acknowledged its 
error; saying “yes, we were wrong in the beginning. We 
invaded his domain, ignored his priority as an inhabitant of 
the country and trampled upon his rights. Our cry to him 

s “back,” “back,” “farther back”; and when, having no 
place farther to go and moved by the natural instinct of self- 
preservation, he resisted, we sought to destroy him; and then 
assayed to make amends for our high handed transgressions 
by doling out to him something to eat. Let us begin now; 
and, forsaking the error of our ways, give the Indian his 
place among us as a man. Let us ignore the name and look 
only to the man that is in him. Let us open the way of life 
to him as it is open to the rest of mankind. Let us think of 
him, do for him and work for him as we do with the rest of 
our neighbors, realiziny as we ought to do, that in this way 
the Indian will, as men everywhere else have done, be able 
to work out his own salvation and in time become a part of 
civilization by the natural process of absorption. And to 
this end let us take care to avoid these hinderances in this 
regard that must have come from any kind of fadism or 
specialization touching the Indian’s development.” 

But where have we seen any such open confession as this 
on the part of our country? We seek in vain for anything 
so much in keeping with justice and right. What we have 
beheld has been rather a stubborn persistence along the old 
beaten path of error, with the result that we are just as 
wrong as we always have been, with little prospect of 
a change for the better in the matter of giving the Indian his 
place in civilization. 


THE IDEAL. 
By TILDEN SEMPERS. 


Somehow, beyond the ken 

Of my imagining, 

Thou art more beauteous 

Than dreams that fill the hearts 
Of poets, or the grace 

The soul of painters see. 


Thou art, yet we behold 

The world dust—soiled and sad, 
With ancient wrongs unhealed, 
Through Christ be lifted up 
And fameless martyrs die. 
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More About Triggs. 


By C. A. S. 


The business of a newspaper writer is to get facts that 
catch and hold the attention of readers. If the facts in a 
case are not noisy or lurid in some aspect, it is then the duty 
of a faithful newspaper man to make the facts noisy or lurid. 
If the reputation or sensibilities of a particular person get in 
the way so much the worse for the reputation and sensibilities 
of that person. 

The public likes excitement., The public needs new sensa- 
tions daily, has got accustomed to them and must have them. 
Therefore, it is natural that the newspapers should occasion- 
ally stuff the stomach of the public with shreds of torn rep- 
utations, a chop sooey of perverted truth. 

These remarks are inspired by a survey of the career and 
personality of Oscar Lovell Triggs. To the minds of thous- 
ands of people Triggs is an irresponsible,hot-headed fanatic, 
forever flying off on a tangent. Where have these people 
gotten this idea? From the newspapers. 

On every possible occasion when Triggs has said some- 
thing that could be exaggerated, distorted, twisted into a 
sensation, the newspapers have fixed it up and rushed it into 
print. Following are a few instances: 

Triggs was an instructor in the department of English 
Literature in the University of Chicago. He made the state- 
ment to one of his classes that many of our hymns are mere 
doggerel, that God does not care to be praised by the sing- 
ing of “© to be nothing, O to be nothing.” Within a week 
thousands of people had it from the newspapers that Triggs 
had said that all hymns are doggerel. 

Triggs explained to one of his classes that according to 
our modern standards, Rockefeller is a greater man than 
Shakespeare, that in sheer bigness, scope of interest, compre- 
hension, the commercial genius of Rockefeller is equal to the 
dramatic genius of the bard of Avon. What happened? All 
over the country people were hearing that a university pro- 
fessor had said that Rockefeller is a greater man than Shake- 
speare. Tired reformers with sad eves on the morals of the 
world denounced Triggs for a worshipper of Mammon. 

Meanwhile, the misrepresented professor went on speak- 
ing his thought. He ventured again. He said that Longfel- 
low is essentially a house-poet, that he sat in his library and 
imagined the sting of the rain on his face. He offered it as 
his opinion that Walt Whitman is the greatest of out-door 
poets, that The Song of the Open Road is one of the most 
free and sublime interpretations of Nature ever put into ink. 
At this, the lovers of Longfellow shed bitter tears and literary 
editors performed paragraphic horrors of astonishment. S. 
E. Kiser, a Chicago funny-man, every day for a month ran a 
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deadly parallel, balderash from Whitman and melody from 
Longfellow, intended to refute Triggs’ aspersion. 


zs *« xk 


There is a type of man whose brain is a box. The top, 
sides and bottom of the box are creeds, customs and supersti- 
tions that keep new ideas from entering. Other men there 
are whose brains are tubes and perpetually there flows in 
new thought to freshen and revivify the old. 

Whether the brain of Triggs is a box or a tube may be 
learned from his latest book, The Changing Order. It is a 
series of essays, studies of society, art, religion, from a dem- 
ocratic standpoint. They make discriminations. They have 
originality. They are quickening. In them is a statement 
of ideas that are playing an important part in developing 
society toward a new regime. 


A SONG. 


By WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD. 


A Breeze blew over the fields this morn. 
Sing low, my Heart, sing low! 
And toyed and kissed with the fair green corn 
That lately the glistening silk had worn. 
For you know, my Heart, 
How always the hurricanes blow. 


The waves came over the sea last night. 
Sing low, my Heart, sing low! 
And softly broke in a foam milk-white; 
Broke, and embraced the land in delight. 
Sing low, my Heart, 
For. you know, my Heart, 
How,the sea storms overthrow. 


He spake sweet words to my ear one day. 
Sing low, my Heart, sing low! 
And wooed me, and kissed me, and bade me obey; 
And won me, and having me tossed me away. 
Sing low, my Heart, 
For you know, my Heart, 
What craft a false love may show. 
—From the Moods of Life. 
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The History of Human Marriage. 
Part V. 
Christian Marriage. 
By Lida Parce Robinson. 


It has been universally 
assumed that with the be- 
ginning of the: Christian 
era, the Pagan conscious- 
ness became submerged 
and an entirely new set 
of concepts took its place. 
The complete untruth of 
this assumption can be 
understood by the inves- 
tigator who observes that 
many of the concepts of 
Paganism survive and 
dominate thought and the 
social organism at the 
present day. 

The military founda- 
tion of states is an abso- 
lute paganism. The pred- 
atory conduct of industry 
and commerce is a pa- 
ganism. The idea of domination in marriage is a paganism 
and an inevitable accompaniment to the others. Formalism 
in religion is a pagan survival. A priesthood, a pagan in- 
stitution. Christ it was, who preached only casually, and 
by way of teaching “the truth”; and lived a life of consistent 
love and service. 

The race mind was full of traditions of Gods and God- 
desses, and of all manner of trifling externalities that had 
attached to pagan religion; and these were mostly assimi- 
lated with no more than a change in names, to the new re- 
ligious idea. Gods and Goddesses easily became “Saints” and 
continued the performance of their traditional functions in 
their accustomed haunts. Anniversaries and celebrations, 
ceremonials and rites that were dear to the pagan heart were 
magnanimously embraced in the new religion; and so whole 
populations were adopted, without discomfort to themselves, 
into the Church. Marriage, being a purely civil institution, 
remained so for several centuries after the formation of the 
Church. But the teachings of Paul, in disparagement of 
woman and marriage, voiced the attitude of the Church from 
the first. 

The race had reached a state of reaction from the de- 
bancheries of phallicism, but its manner of expression varied 
according to the capacity of the individual. Among those 
of intellectual life and training, it took the form of revolt 
against the injustice and illogic of woman’s position, and re- 
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sulted in the sweeping change of those laws that had left 
her no choice in life except between two forms of degrada- 
tion. Among that very large majority that had no intellec- 
tual life or training, the revolution took the for mof hatred 
against woman herself. The pathological basis of woman- 
hatred is now a matter of common scientific knowledge. The 
celibate monasticism of the early Church is recognized as a 
frenzy of “psychopathia-sexualis.” When Paul said: “It 
is a shame for a woman to speak in the Church,” he spoke 
as pagan, suffering from the debaucheries of phallicism; not 
as one who teaches “the truth.” At that time when the 
comparative morality of the mothers was all that kept the 
head of the race above the waters of extinction, this “Saint” 
said: “Wives, submit yourselves unto your husbands in all 
things as unto the Lord.” It would seem unnecessary to 
comment on the childish egotism and folly of such an utter- 
ance, if it were not for the fact, that the weight of this very 
teaching in the minds of a large number of people, forms 
their reason for denying the common right of woman to gov- 
ern here own conduct. 


One can not avoid the conviction that Paul’s suscepti- 
bility to inspiration was often interrupted by that “carnal 
mind” to which he alludes. He exhorts: “Whatsoever things 
are pure***think on these things.” But he reserves thoughts 
on marriage to the province of his “carnal mind.” Under 
the influence of the Pathological condition of the race mind, 
and of the teachings of the Apostle, the Church adopted a 
series of historic positions on the subject of marriage. First, 
it held that marraige was “always a vice.” In the ninth 
century, it was admitted that the Church could purify mar- 
riage, but it was published to perform the ceremony within 
the church edifice because of its sinfulness. In 1563 the 
Council of Trent declared marriage to be a sacrament, and 
indissoluble. The theory of the Church is: that woman is 
joined to man in marriage, thus making him whole; she 
having, in the first place, been made out of his rib. The 
argument for monogamy is based on the fact that God made 
iust one man and one woman, in the beginning. And that 
for indissolubility, on the “mystery” that marriage symbo- 
lizes the union between Christ and the Church. (Catholic 
Gems or Treasures of the Church, by the Very Rev. Francis 
DeLigney, S. J. The Abbe Orsini, and John Gilmary Shea, 
L.L.D.) Previous to the Council of Trent, in the tenth cen- 
tury, the Church had really made the religious ceremony 
compulsory. Mr. Lecky observes, (Hist. of European Mor- 
als) that: “It became, in time, a powerful instrument for 
securing the authority of the priesthood.” 


By the twelfth century, the civil law had yielded to the 
canon law in all matters pertaining to marriage. The re- 
ligious ceremony was necessary to the validity of marriage 
and it was held indissoluble. Thus all that had been ac- 
complished for the freedom of woman and the dignity of 
marriage, by the Roman jurisconsults during the Empire, 
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was lost. And more than was lost. Never before had it been 
officially held that marriage was a “vice,” but the Church 
held the most extreme view on this subject. Reputable au- 
thors who have had access to the writings of the early fathers 
quote pages of the most fierce denunciations against mar- 
riage and woman as “the instrument of the devil.” “St.” 
Jerome said: “She who has been twice married, though she 
be an old, and decrepit and poor woman, is not deemed 
worthy to receive the charity of the Church.” “A woman 
was regarded as the origin of human ills. The combined 
influence of the Jewish writings and of that ascetic feeling 
which treated woman as the chief source of temptation to 
man, was shown in the fierce invectives, which form so con- 
spicuous and so grotesque a portion of the writings of the 
Fathers.*** Woman was represented as the door of hell. She 
should be ashamed at the very thought that she is a woman. 
She should live in constant penance, on account of the curse 
she has brought upon the world.” (Hist. of European 
Morals). 


When the barbarians conquered Rome they embraced 
her vices, with all a barbarian’s enthusiasm. And there was, 
by the fifth century, little left in the teachings of the True 
Church to cause a pagan inconvenience in accepting it. To 
be sure, the German tribes had a habit of respect toward 
women, and this theory of her depravity presented certain 
points of difficulty. Also marriage was, to the barbarian, a 
respectable estate, and the new doctrine required some read- 
justments here, for its acceptance. But in the sweeping 
changes that marked the sudden engrafting of civilization 
upon barbaric life, the respectability of woman and of mar- 
riage were speeedily engulfed. 


Among the Germanic tribes, of the time of Charlemagne, 
many remains of matriarchal power and the gentile organi- 
zation still survived. But with the complete decay of gentile 
power that followed the adoption of civilization and Christi- 
anity, the women were left entirely without protection, as 
the women of Greece and Rome had been before them. The 
Church had pushed the debasement of woman to that point 
where she had not one place of refuge, in either gens, family 
or state. The enormous number of women who committed 
suicide as the only means of self-protection, became a seri- 
ous matter of debate. “St. Augustine devoted an elaborate 
examination to the subject,***and decidedly condemned their 
act?” (Lecky’s Hist. of European Morals). Everywhere 
women were exposed to the greatest violence; and the Church 
condemned them, with all the weight of its great authority, and 
all the terrors of threatened punishments for following the one 
course that offered safety, that of self-destruction. Verily; 
woman was between the devil and the deep sea. But the 
‘Church, with magnanimity, opened to woman a solution 
when none seemed to exist. She offered to protect women 
against masculine violence, for and in consideration of the 
trifling sacrifice of vowing eternal celibacy; and such worldly 
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goods as the candidate for protection might convey. Thus arose 
monasticism for women. The theory of monasticism was 
that the sex relation was wholly bad and infamous. It was 
now the pious office of the Church to remedy, to the largest 
possible extent, the blunder of the Creator. There was 
another advantage in the monastic scheme. Those holding 
property were, by its operation, prevented from bequeathing 
it to offspring. And these contumaceous and insubordinate 
German women held much property. Monasticism became 
the means of diverting enormous amounts of this property 
to the Church. At first, women taking these vows were not 
required to take up a special place of residence; but as it was 
necessary for many to do so in order to make good their 
vows, such places of residence were provided for them, under 
the direction of priests, who performed the religious cere- 
monies, and administered the institutions. But the German 
women learned the lesson of meckness and obedience with 
difficulty, and as some of them controlled large resources, 
they took to themselves the administration of their own es- 
tablishments, and the performance of theeir own rites. 


The pursuit of learning and the performance of charity 
offered to the women of these institutions opportunities for 
a respectable career, that form a very consoling point for 
the mind to rest upon. The works, both in scholarship and 
charity, performed in these monasteries, compares in every 
way favorably, with that of the male orders, and it has the 
advantage of being free from that “erotophobia” which char- 
acterized the latter. “The acute erotophobia of the monks, 
through sympathetic imitation, was transferred into the 
masses as an all pervading mysogyny.” (Theodore Schroe- 
der, The Evolution of Marriage Ideals). When it is remem- 
bered how entirely the religious organization dominated 
every phase of life, it will be understood how completecly 
the public mind was demoralized by this teaching of woman- 
hatred. No marriage escaped its blight. No woman es- 
caped the deep damnation. 

Feudalism succeeded upon the gentile organization of 
barbarian Europe and of Britain, through the absorption by 
gentile chiefs of tribal lands, and that entailment of estates 
which formed the chief motive for changing to the male line 
of descent. Feudatory government possessed many of the 
features of the patrlarchal institution. The holding of land 
was its chief function, and the absorption of all the profits 
of labor was no less sure. But it probably never secured to 
the dependent class the necessaries of life to the extent that 
patriarchal government did; and the community did not live 
under the same form of marriage in the former as in the 
latter. 

But the real condition in the matter of marriage was 
probably much the same in both cases. Under the patriarchate, 
polvgamy was the avowed form of marriage, and the marital 
rights of the patriarch were paramount at all times. The 
rights of other men were a more or less necessary and per- 
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mitted infringement upon the rights of the patriarch, except- 
ing where surviving gentile laws still had some controlling 
power. 

Monogamy was the avowed form of marriage under feud- 
alism; but the absolute control of feudatory chiefs over all 
grades of the population, together with the Jus Promae 
Noctis, probably secured to the feudatory chiefs, as complete 
and unrestrained a liberety as the patriarchal chiefs had ever 
enjoyed. 

But while the Church established monogamy it in no way 
raised the ban against woman. That was not the idea at all. 
Plural marriage was one degree worse than single marriage, 
because of the original sin of woman, the man was purified 
by monogamy; the sin remained. That the ultimate influ- 
ence of monogamy was beneficial to woman, was purely an 
inadvertence. Before the steady hostility of the Church the 
personal rights of the barbarian women declined, till they 
reached the zero point. Woman was now as completely a 
chattel as when Solon ruled in Athens. She was sold by her 
male relations, at their pleasure, and had not one single right 
before the laws of church or state. “The feudalism of the 
middle ages was careful not to emancipate woman,***in fact, 
Christianity has only emancipated woman spiritually, and 
its real influence on marriage has been injurious. Dioubtless 
the Christian wife might hope to become a seraph in the 
next world, but in this she was only a servant or a slave.” 
(Letourneau’s Evolution of Marriage). 

While the influence of monogamy, as established by the 
Church has worked out for the betterment of woman, it was 
centuries before that betterment could be felt; by reason of 
the iniquities that sprang from the same root. A celibate 
priesthood, soon became an organized force of debauchery. 
The Jus Primae Noctis was practiced with equal diligence 
by the Lords temporal and the Lords spiritual. For cen- 
turies “A concubinage tax was exacted from all the clergy 
without exception. * * * Protests were of no avail. * * The 
Bishop must have the money, and after paymnet they were 
at liberty to keep concubines or not.” (Gages Woman, 
Church and State). “Before the Reformation complaints be- 
came loud and frequent of the employment of the confes- 
sional for purposes of debauchery.***Many lay Catholics 
were accustomed to insist that their priests should take a 
concubine for the protection of the families of their parish- 
ioners.” (Hist. of European Morals). Thus an enormous 
number of unemployed men; debarred from marriage and 
forced to pay for the privilege of irregular alliances; trained 
only in a morbid exercise of the emotions, carrying the im- 
mense authority of both Church and State, was turned loose 
upon a world whose population was entirely ignorant and 
deeply superstitious; and whose women were without pro- 
tection in family, Church or State. And all evil was charged 
to the “perfidy of woman.” 

With the rise of industry as a dignified occupation for 
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man, the strongest check was put upon sensualism. The de- 
velopment of those trade organizations known to history as 
the Hansa, did much for social decency. By their federation 
and organized influence; by their accumulation of large capi- 
tal and their entry into politics and even into diplomacy, they 
held a curb upon the presumptions of the Church, and they 
secured the acknowledgement of rights in the common man 
that had never before been recognized to exist. These 
bodies denounced marriage; but at the same time they fos- 
tered a rational employment for men, which probably did 
more than any other thing for the abatement of sensuality. 
The men of Holland and of the Mediterranean States and 
England who formed the Hanseatic League, for the first time 
in history, gave form and power to influence for the enlarge- 
ment of personality, and the development of character among 
the common people. 


In an earlier chapter, dealing with that state of society 
which existed before the production of goods for purposes 
of trade, and before the double exploitation of woman as a 
breeder and laborer set in; reference was made to the de- 
velopment of the psychic individuality, and its natural 
authority over matters of sex. There has seemed to be no 
occasion to refer to that matter since, because, in the midst 
of opposing forces, generated by man’s creative ignorance, if 
one may use that phrase, it seems impossible to trace any 
development of the psychic faculties. Doubtless such de- 
velopment was always going on between the lines, as it were, 
of the tragic history that was being made, according to 
natural processes; but the sensibilities were being killed off 
at such a rate by organized tyranny and vice, that at the end 
of eighteen hundred years, the result was a deecidedl~ minus 
quantity, compared with the conditions during a part of the 
Roman Empire. ‘ 

The extension of consciousness follows upon an enlarged 
association; and in the order of nature, those activities re- 
lated to the functions of nutrition furnish the first motive 
for such enlargement. But beyond a lifited point, the eco- 
nomic activities do not furnish a field for the operation of 
these developed faculties. The result is a surplus of personal 
energy, that tends to express itself on the social plane; and 
and social activity. focuses in reproduction. There is a con- 
stant manifestation of the psychic entity, in what we may 
call the “style” of the individual; a peculiar personal way of 
. responding to nervous and mental stimuli. This “style” is 
no trifling externality. It is the index of soul-growth, the 
mode of soul-expression. It measures the capacity for suffer- 
ing or pleasure. As the sensibilities develope, the social 
faculties, or those related to reproduction, experience a pro- 
cess of refinement, or elevation in the scale of quality, which 
quite transforms their nature, from the purely physical facul- 
ties, unmarked by affection, which characterize the social life 
of primitive man. Commercial marriage, and economic and 
diplomatic marriage, by leaving all considerations of psychic 
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development and psychic harmony out of account, reduce 
the relationship to that purely physical plane which it occu- 
pied in the days of communal life. 

The universal development of industry, has been ac- 
companied by a corresponding decline of sensuality; and the 
same process will doubtless go on, until the race shall have 
reached a normal condition. While there are some eddies in 
the current of these changes, and some black spots both of 
vice and idleness, in society, these blemishes can not alter 
the faith of any one who has read history comprehensively, 
and has marked the immeasurable progress already made. 

Nothing is more certain than the continued disintegration 
of those forces that have made for tyranny and vice. The 
further development of industry among all classes, is suffi- 
cient to assure it. The fact that man has turned his face 
from war as “the only honorable profession,’ and is now 
helping woman to clothe and feed the race, is the beginning 
of the end, of that marriage which, in the language of “St.” 
Hieronymous “is always a vice.” 

The remains of that condition of sex-pathology, which 
always manifests in woman-hatred, can be measured by the 
legal disabilities with which woman is handicapped; but 
there is always a subtraction to be made for the force of in- 
ertia, which legal changes always have to overcome. 

The Common Law, and the Code Napoleon crystalized 
the conditions which the Church had formed, and they re- 
main in effect to-day in a large part of Europe, in England 
and in America, excepting where modified by statute. Under 
these codes woman was every where subject to the most 
severly antagonistic special legislation. Daughters could not 
inherit equally with sons, nor wives equally with husbands. 
Women could not testify in court. Women were bought and 
sold. A husband owned his wife, and was entitled to her 
service. She could neither hold property, make a contract nor 
bequeath even her most personal belongings. She was not 
held to be related to her children, and had no control over 
them. The reformation neither made nor attempted any 
change in these oppressions. Daniel Brinton says: “Mar- 
riage laws, it should be remembered have been, in all times 
framed by the males alone, and they reveal the intention * * * 
to preserve a right of property in the female.” 

(Basis of Social Relations.) 


The Spencer- Whitman 


Round Table 


Grace Moore Toastmistress. 


The Round Table has gone flower picking. And it has 
gotten its feet and petticoats all wet from walking through 
a vacant grassy lot by the side of a cottage hotel in a West- 
ern Iowa village. It is scribbling its message to you upon 
scraps of paper fluttering their cheerful unities with the 
early dandelions and pepper plants upon which the morning 
sun and wind of the first May days of 1906 are smiling their 
benedictions. There will be no colds or tuberculosis from wet 
feet, for they as much as the waving paper and dandelion 
and pepper grass stalks, are in comradely relationship with 
old Mr. Sol-shiny and little Miss Wind-storm. It was to 
feel the soft moist bark from some giant logs in friendly co- 
operation with each other at the far end of the lot, and to 
bring the table into closer communion with its fellows of 
the forests, that we got our feet wet; also to get a fine view 
of a freshly leaved willow tree courtesying to passers by and 
to make a closer acquaintance with some white-robed sweet- 
scented apple trees too modestly shedding their fragrance 
upon unappreciative, decaying barns and outhouses and 
rebellious fences. 

The willow tree at the front end of the lot will make 
bearable to the traveller and his host, the long scorching 
days of midsummer, when the hotel office chairs have been 
arranged in a set row on the veranda underneath, in expecta- 
tion of the season’s patronage, but I doubt if the “travelling 
men” occupying them and purchance collecting their wits for 
the closing of new contracts with the village merchants and 
grocery men will think to even say “How do you do” or 
“Goodby” to the willow tree whose leaves and branches have 
so graciously co-operated with eaves, railings and floorings 
of the framed inn for their after-dinner snoozes. The tree 
in its delicate spring garbings and possibilities of restfulness 
to tired farmer and travelling man of these parts, is f 
more beautiful to the Round Table, methinks, than it will 
ever be to those plowmen and “knights of the grip” them- 
selves when the hot days come. 

“Why?” Not because the Round Table is any better or 
more grateful for its blessings than the chance farmer or 
commercial salesman who may cat pork and apple sauce at 
the village hostelry, but because for the moment it is a trifle 
more alive to them. Not because its fellow comrades of the 
fields and shops are less sensible of natural beauty, but be- 
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cause to the mind of the evolutionist acquainted with some 
of the facts and processes of evolution, that beauty is more 
suggestive, more inspiring and more vital. The dainty olive 
tints and swaying draperies of the willow, harmoniously con- 
trasted with the blue of the sky, the apple, peach and pear 
tree blossoms flooding the barnyard and roadway with their 
fragrance, the gentleness of the wind and sunshine, the ex- 
quisite softness and caressing balminess of the air, the jov- 
ousness with which all living things respond to the earth’s 
renewed warmth, and partake of its upward tending strength. 
the love trills in the songs of the birds fashioning their up- 
to-date cosy corners—all these divine stirrings of Nature's 
Heart I doubt not, are sources of reflection and enjoyment 
to the school girls and boys I see passing with their books 
under their arms, the blacksmith across the way with ledther 
apron on, the liveryman washing buggies to the right of us, 
and to the drygoods clerk, the mill-hand, the plow-boy and 
the “drummer” with sample case in hand; but it seems to 
me that most of their reflections and appreciation must be 
subconscious, like the leaves on the trees still in the bud. 
Where among them is the Thinker to whom all these mani- 
fustations are related phenomena pregnant with human 
possibilities, not only for the present moment but for genera- 
tions and centuries to come? The drygoods clerk agrees 
with me that the morning air is delicious, but he seems not 
to mind going to the stuffy little “Palace Store” to count the 
left-over union suits and hang the new ginghams high up 
against the ceiling where one can’t possibly tell whether they 
are pink, yellow or green. I remarked to the hack-driver 
that I should like to be a hack-driver myself this superb May 
morning and he says “Yes, there’s considerable travel now. 
I’ve been twice to the hospital this morning, and the last 
trip I had six passengers.” I said to a sweet young girl who 
I thought had a Kodak, that it might be fun to take a picture 
of the Round Table on the wood pile, and she said she “had 
no kodak” but that “there is a professional photographer I 
can get to come and take a picture!” 

Well, I have not come across many “People Who Think,” 
since I bade “Goodby” to Himself, Saundy and Miss What- 
They-Say-Of-Us, but I am impressed with the fact that one 
can’t find a world anywhere, however small, that love does 
not make go round. Whether one be in the heart of the 
country or of a great city, whether drying one’s feet on a 
sunkissed woodpile or on the fender of an artistically designed 
fireplace, one is still where love is all powerful and eternal 
and where the forces of attraction and repulsion are equally 
and beneficently operative. I observed when I made my first 
visit to the inn dinning room, the exquisite whiteness of the 
linen, the dustless floor and sideboard, and the perfect order. 
neatness and graciousness with which the faultlessly cooked 
viands and homemade jellies and jams were placed at my 
disposal, and I thought I must surely have misunderstood 
the landlord’s reply to my question as to the price for room 
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and board. I understood him to say “Four dollars a week. 
Fourteen dollars a week, as compared with Chicago prices 
would have been nearer right. But the next day was Sunday 
and I happened to be looking out the window when Mr. 
Landlord and “his Lady” were taking their evening walk to 
church. They have grown children and not many servants 
(never mind the word “servant”—it’s all right—I’m one my- 
self) but pride and pleasure were expressed in every line of 
their faces and in every step that they took together. I knew 
then that I had not misundersood the price per week and that 
I should stay a longer time at the inn than was neccssary. I 
am of the opinion that no woman is joyous because she is 
going to church. Her joy is in the fact that her husband 
walks by her side. Any woman whose husband as smilingly 
accompanies her to church when they have been married 
twenty years as on the day he procured the license, has 
“happiness on a working basis.” Hats off to her. And the 
best boquet to the inn proprietors wife who poaches the 
eggs for breakfast and at the same time wears a freshly tied 
bow of black ribbon in her well groomed hair. I confess that 
when she leaves her apron on a peg, the other side of the din- 
ing room door and comes eagerly to the parlor to discuss 
with her guests the latest news from San Francisco, I have 
somehow a peculiar feeling as of being higher up than if I 
were a guest in that more pretentious inn on Michigan ave. 
and Congress street. Translated, the bow of ribbon and the 
apron on the peg read: “She is in love with her husband.” 
If it were in Chicago I should say that it reads: “She was 
about to get a divorce and marry again.” 


DRINKING SONG. 


The thirsty earth soaks up the rain 
And drinks, and gapes for drin® again; 
The plants suck up the earth, and are 
With constant drinking fresh and fair. 
The sea itself—and one would think 
It had but little need of drink— 

Drinks twice ten thousand rivers up, 
So filled that they o’erflow the cup. 
The sun himself—and one would guess, 
By his drunk fiery face no less— 
Drinks up the sea; and when he’s done, 
The moon and stars drink up the sun. 
They drink and revel all the night; 
They drink and dance by their own light. 
Thus naught in Nature’s sober found, 
But an eternal health goes round. 

So fill your glasses; fill them high; 

Fill all your glasses here,—for why 
Should all creation drink but I? 

Ye man of Morals tell me why? 
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David Graham Phillips. 
By Charles A. Sandburg. 


What is known we do not fear. But a thing-in-the-dark, 
near at hand, of unknown size and force and cunning, is a 
source of alarm. It was Victor Hugo who stated the case 
as follows, “The only social peril is darkness.” It is out of 
the fear of this peril, the peril of darkness, that the literature 
of exposure has arisen. 

One of the most active, persistent and resourceful of the 
men in America who sleep not nor slumber lest the literature 
of exposure diminish, is David Graham Phillips. Phillips 
knows the game. He is a seasoned newspaper man and all 
the manifold ways in which publicity may be used to effect 
a purpose are familiar tc 
him. He knows the weap- 
ons and the forms of at 
tack and he assails in £ 
new way every time.. 

One month he uses a 
novel, the next month a 
short story, followed by a 
fusillade of articles where- 
in figures, facts and deduc- 
tions are spread out for 
people who think. He has 
a force of four stenograph- 
ers—two for fact and twe 
for fiction. His mornings 
are given over to novels, 
while the afternoons is de- 
voted to magazine articles 
of a controversial fature. 

He has never been sued for libel, and how the man finds time 

to acquire and verify the multitudinous facts he deals with, is 

a mystery, 

Phillips is not agitating any remedy. His business is to 
show up conditions. He believes that when men know and 
are aware and aroused, the remedy will appear. He is a man 
suited to his work. He believes in America and asserts our life 
as big and bold with energies and passions, the most intense 
life ever lived by any nation on the globe. Phillips is so 
much a believer in men that he is an idealist, strews purple 
and crimson, romance and glory, over his pages. He is not 
the kind of a man Walt Whitman had in mind when he said, 

v “It is profoundly affecting to see great masses of men follow 
the leadership of men who have no faith in men.” 

The objective points of Phillips are Plutocracy and Re- 
spectability. Plutocracy is the rule of the rich, the dominancy 
of the men who have over the men who have not. The main 
proposition of “The Plum Tree,” one of Phillips’ novels, is 
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that The Big Business Men contro. the political parties of the 
country and so dictate legislation and administration that the 
Workingman, the Farmer, the Smzll Business Man have 
really no voice in the government. That is to say, the great 
American people are so many dupes. 

“The Deluge,” Phillips’ greatest book, has to do with the 
worlds of finance and society. No other book has struck more 
truly at our metropolitan snobbery. The fine, throbbing 
humanity of the writer is revealed in characters and situ- 
ations that condemn the system and not the people, brave men 
and good women the victims of a code that has falsified life 
for them. In “Black Matt” is refuted Mrs. Atherton’s dictum 
that American literature is timid and anaemic. Says Matt, 
“I am not a bundle of stock cert’ficates or a bag of money. 
I am here,” and he taps his forehead. 

A wise newspaper man, William Marion Reedy, of St. 
Louis has observed that there is scarcely a journalist in the 
United States but is opposed to the existing social order, see- 
ing as he does every day, the men in “high places” evincing 
a disregard for law more sinister than that of the criminal, 
because it is concealed under protestations for order and obe- 
dience. Hiow many men there are who resemble one of 
Phillips’ characters, who says, “Like most close4nouthed men, 
I am extremely talkative. Silence sets people to wondering 
and prying; he hides his secrets best who hides them at the 
bottom of a river of words.” 


REVELATION. 
By R. W. Borough, 


The thunderous protest of the people now resounds 
Orer the wide world wherever tyrants reign; 
The mad lords startled from their revelry 
Now stand aghast and strick’n with fear,— they see 
Their glittering gold melt into rolling blood 
And those fair palace walls which once fools held 
Sacred should stand through all eternity, 
This hour fall into dust, mere crumbling stones. 
It is the whirlwind hour of “anarchy,” 
The slave is clanking broken chains 
And wrath and vengence dire are everywhere. 
Yet shall the guilty world be spared, 
The monstrous crimes, of murderous lords forgiv’n,— 
For Labor, last and greatest of the gods, 
Shall come all clean and sweet from toil 
With the immortal light of love within his eyes 
To lead both slave and master unto Life, 
Unto the radiant land of brotherhood. 
There ’mid the ringing laughter and the song 
The city, fair, eternal shall arise. 
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Pure Food Department. 


The Cry of the People for Pure Food. 


By Leon Exsert LaANponz Food Expert and Teacher of Dietetics. 


Because of climate, geographical and 
commercial conditions the cereals fo.m 
a very important group of food stuffs. 
The widespread use of the grains and 
the consequent multitude of food prod- 
ucts manufactured from them as a basis 
is not due to the fact that these products 
are in any chemical sense idea! foods. 
Far from it, their very composition indi- 
cates that from the truly scientific dietet- 
1c standpoint the proportion of the food 
elements is decidedly abnormal. 

There is without doubt a great excess 
of the carbohydrate elements, sugar and 
starch. 

The mother’s milk comes as near to an 
ideal combination of food elements as 
eny chemical combination of which we 
know. In the mother’s milk the amount 
of sugar equals that of the nitrogenous 
and fatty elements combined. 

Wheat contains about 70 parts starch 
and 13 parts fat and nitrogenous sub- 
stances; rye 62 starch, 12 fat and nitro- 
genous elements; barley 6 parts starch, 
12 of fat and nitrogenous substances; 
and corn 64 starch, 13 fat and nitrogen- 
ous products. 

This great excess of starch has caused 
tnany diseases, chief of which is diabetes. 
It is generally recognized that the best 
means of remedying the condition of the 
diabetic is to completely eliminate starch 
from the diet of the sufferer. 

This means that if any cereal products 
are eaten the product must be especially 
prepared by separating the starch and 
sugar from the flour, meal or breakfast 
food. 

To this end several manufacturers 
placed gluten flours on the market ana 
charged from eleven to fifty cents per 
pound because the process of eliminating 
the starch is expensive requiring a great 
outlay of labor and the use of a large 
amount of wheat for the manufacture of 
even one pound of gluten flour. 

The flours were advertised to be prac- 
tically free from starch and were espe- 
cially recommended by the manufactur- 
ers, their chemists and certain physicians 
as especially valuable to sufferers of dia- 
betes. 
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Thirteen samples of gluten flours were 
analyzed by Albert Leach in 1899. Three 
of these gluten flours were truly gluten 
flours containing less than one per cent 
of starch. These three were all th 
products of one manufacturer. 


Watson’s Magazine 


The leading exponent of Jeffersonian 
Democracy, Edited by Hon. Thos. E. 
Watson, of Georgia, the Father of Rural 
Free Delivery; author of “The Story of 
France,” “Life of Napoleon,” “Life and 
Times of Thomas Jefferson,” “Bethany”: 
and other books. Mr. Watson was the 
People’s Patty nominee for Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1896, and for President in 1904. 
He is to-day heading a middle-class 
reform movement which is bound to 
sweep the country in a short time. _ 

Watson’s MAGAZINE is not a Socialist 
publication. It does not stand fer 
collective ownership of all the means oi 
production. Mr. atson believes in 
public or government ownership of 
railroads, telegraphs and telephones; 
in municipal ownership of street rail- 
ways, gas, electric lights, water works, 
etc.; and he believes in private ownet- 
ship of all industries not natural 
monopolies. 

The middle class—the home owners, 
farmers, small business men and prop- 
erty owners—won Jefferson’s victory n 
1800; won Jackson's victory over Nick 
Biddle’s money power in 1832; won 
Lincoln’s victory in 1860. But each 
time after the flush of victory had died 
away, they became careless of ther 
rights-and went to sleep. They have 
slept a good portion of the time since 
1865, but 

Watson's MaGazine is waking them 
up. Another great victory is in the 
air. Keep in touch with the move- 
ment. 

Fifteen cents a copy at newsstands; 
$1.50 a year by mail. Samply copy 
for 4 two-cent stamps and four names 
of reading friends. Address, 


TOM WATSON’S MAGAZINE, 
121 West 42d Street, 
New York City. 


Specra, OLUBBINO RATE. 


Three others contained from 10 to 20 
per cent of starch, while seven flours 
contained from 56 to 70 per cent of 
starch. 

“Pure Vegetable Gluten” selling for 
50 cents per pound was found to contain 
3 per cent fat, 14 per cent proteids, 56 
per cent starch. 

“Cooked Gluten” was found to con- 
tain 76 per cent carbohydrates, “Whole 
Wheat Gluten” 73 pér cent, “Glutine” 82 
per cent, “Breakfast Cereal Gluten” 44 
per cent. 

And for these starch foods, which 
mean nothing less than death to the dia- 
betic, the victimized invalid pays from 
Iz to 50 cents per pound because of the 
fraudulent claim that the “gluten” flours 
are free from starch. 


To Life, the force behind the man, in- 
tellect is a necessity, because without it 
he blunders into death. Just as Life, 
after ages of struggle, evolved that won- 
derful bodily organ, the eye, so that the 
living organism could see where it was 
going and what was coming to help or 
threaten it, and thus avoid a thousand 
dangers that formerly slew it, so it is 
evolving today, a mind’s eye that shall 
see, not the physical world, but the pur- 
pose of life, and thereby enable the indi- 
vidual to work for that purpose instead 
of thwarting and baffling it by setting up 
shortsighted personal aims as at present. 
Even as it is Only one sort of man has 
ever been happy, has ever been univers- 
ally respected amid all the conflicts of 
interests and illusions . . . I sing, not 
arms and the hero, but the philosophic 
man; he who seeks in contemplation to 
discover the inner will of the world in 
invention to discover the means of ful- 
filling that will, and in action to do that 
will in the so-discovered means.—Ber- 
nard Shaw. 


If a respectable man see an old woman 
borne down by her burden in the street, 
he can run to the charity organization 
perhaps and get an officer to inquire into 
her case—but he cannot go straight up to 
her like a man and take it from her 
onto his own shoulders, for he is a gen- 
tleman and might soil his clothes. It 1s 
coubtful even whether—clothes or no 
clothes, old woman or no old woman— 
he could face the streets where he is 
known with a bundle on his shoulders; 
his dress is a barrier to all human re- 
Jation with simple people, and his words 
of sympathy with the poor and suffer- 
ing are wasted on the wide air, while 
the flash of his jewelry is in their eyes. 
—Edward Carpenter. 
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The Naturopath | 


10e A COPY AND 


Herald of Health 


A Magazine teaching the Cause and 
Cure of wiipense, Our subscribers call it 


A HEALTH ASSURANCE POLICY. 


he Wactyy Gane, $5bc; Cloth, $1.00 
The eipp e 3 Clo 
Baby's Kneipp Cure, 50c; ‘Cloth $1.00 
Return to Nature, Vol. 1, $1.50; Cloth §2 
Fhe Philosophy of g, $1.00 
Bils’ Natural Methods of Healing, in 2 
Vols., 2,000 pages 700 illustrations; 
Coth $5. 
The Abuse of the Marriage Relation, 25c 
Insomnia, 15c 
Send 8 cents in stamps and we will 
send a complete assortment of litera- 
ture. For 15 cents we will also give 
ou 3 months’ subscription te “Th 
‘aturopath and Herald of Health.” 
B., LUST, N. D., J 124 East 59 St, New 
York, 


What Do You Read ? 


7 If you like a magazine 
et), With vitality and vim, get 
; €\ THE RAVEN. The Raven 

is “The California Monthly” 
that is coming to the fore 
rapidly as a publication 
that is all good. 

The most interesting stor- 

les by the best Western writers. 

Poetry that you can understand. 

The cleanest advertising. 

A Course in Spanish. 

The strongest articles by leading 
authorities. 

Our agents earn $5.00 to $10.00 per 
day. Pleasant home work. Send ten 
cents for complete outfit. 

YOU GET A REGULAR MAGAZINE 
WITH MANY NEW FEATURES, 
Send ten cents for a sample copy. 

Advertisers send for rates. 

THE RAVEN, “The California Monthly 

PASADENA, CAL. 


GOLD DOLLARS FOR 50 CENTS 


Would imply something fraudu- 
lent, but our offer gives more for 
the money and is backed by thou- 
sands of members, 

We will make you a member of 
the International Health League 
one year price, $0.50. 

Send you our Ufficial Health Magazine 
monthly price $0.50, 

The League Certificate of Mem- 
bership (good for life) price. 


Book “Law of Suggestion” by 
mail prepaid price $1.00, all for 
a money order for $1. 

If you are not acquainted with 
the work of the reagus you had 
better send for a “League Let- 
ter” and get posted. A postal 
rings one. 

Most people act without think- 
ing. Some think, but never get 
ready to act. We ask you to do 
both, and DO IT NOW. Think 
over the above offer for a mo 
ment and then ACT. 

Yours for health and success 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LEAGUE 

490 &. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Conducted by Viola Richardson. 
FORBEARANCE. 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun 
Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk? 
At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 
Unharmed, faced danger with a heart of trust 
And loved so well a high behavior, 

In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 
Nobility more nobly to repay? 

O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 


One of the most 
striking things which 
we are forced to ad- 
mit, if we observe 
human beings, is 
that almost all peopie 
live wholly in the su- 
perficial Their 
thoughts, their desires, 
their happiness and 
their sorrows— their 
judgments and their 
efforts at reform are 
superficial. 

It seems to me that 
to an enlightened con- 
sciousness expression 
of self, as fully and 
as honestly as possible, would be the 
purpose of life, the fulfilling of our 
highest mission. But we find instead 
of that, energies bent to acquire certam 
possessions; happiness hangs upon the 
kind of clothes we wear and the food 
we eat, upon the number and character 
of entertainments we attend, and al- 
most all social intercourse is upon this 
superficial plane: $ 

People do not meet together to dis- 
cuss vital topics, but to discuss the 
latest scandal, the latest sensation, the 
latest social function, the latest fashion, 
etc. 

Our judgments of our fellow beings 
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—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Wonderful 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH 
OFFER 


If you love music and èn- 

tertainment, if you 
want to cheer your home, / 
be sure to read every word 4 
of this great offer. 


Mr. Edison says: 


“I want to see a phonograph 
in every American home,” 
Here is your opportunity—while this offer lasts—every 
reliable responsible person can get a genuine Edison 

phonograph direct from us to your home 


ON FREE TRIAL 


No deposit; no guarantee, Play the beautiful 
Edison gold moulded records, and if then you 
are not glad to keep the outfit, return at our er- 
pense—i/ acceptable pay Jor outfit at lowest cash 
price On easy payments: 

(or more according to price of ovtfit) 
$2 a month Pay us nothing until after trial at your 
home. Se na Jor our great Edison Catalog— 
IT'S FREE. Address Edison Phonograph 
Distributors. 

GUSTAVUS BABSON, MGR. 
149 Michigan Ave., Dept, 252k: 
FEREE—Monthly Sppulement List of Latest 
Edison Records- 


and our condemnations upon those judg 
ments, are gone at in the same super- 
ficial way. We look at the acts, and 
not the soul of the man who commits 
tue act, and we base all punishment upon 
tke character of the act, and not on the 
needs or condition of the soul of the 
snan who commits the act. 


As usual many excellent short arti- 
cles and poems are crowded out that 
we should like to give to you this 
mionth. We are glad to have our friends 
write in for this department, something 
shert and to the point. Let us hear 
from a lot of you—only a paragraph or 
two with some thought that seems vita) 
to you, and by and by we shall find 
room for all of them, even if we are a 
little slow about it. 


We are in receipt of a post card 
f-om Detroit. which informs us that 
The Labadie Lyceum Bureau, just open- 
ed, is the first Lyceum Bureau Detroit 
has ever had, and that it is now ready 
to do business. 

If you will write to them they will 
send you literature in regard to their 
field and their work. 


We have a most interesting letter from 
a member of the “To-Morrow” family 
who is now in the Navy on a big battle 
ship. We had hoped to give this let- 
ter to you this month, but find that it 
will have to be held over until another 
time, but you will enjov reading it when 
‘t does appear. It tells something of 
the life on board a battleship and also 
the effect this life has on the average 
man who lives it. 


People are drifting toward the “nat 
rral food” diet without hardly realizing 
it. We are beginning to reach toward 
Nature for manv things that we used to 
desend on the M. D. to give us—health 
in mind and body. One of our exchang- 
es describes a hanquet in Boston served 
by Eugene Christian and his wife, which 
was entirely of uncooked foods—the 
the first of its kind in Boston. From 
the report those favored Bostonians who 
was served, thoroughly enjoyed the 
hanauet. 


The following is from Belle Good- 
win Fitch: 

In the ordinary marriage the two 
strangers promise to love. honor and 
cherish till death do part. The Catholic 
Church considers it a sin to break the 
tio; Protestant Churches discuss divorce 
brt find no remedy. 

Theosophists teach that one must not 
break a promise: if he marry for better 
or worse and gets hell, he must stand 
it. ; 

“There is one reasonable way out of 
this trouble. One should not promise in 
marriage, any more than any other con- 
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Health, Strength 
and Vitality 


can only be derived from 


NATURAL FOODS. 


Benold's 
Unfermented Whole 
Lias Wheat Bread 


is made daily from freshly ground selected 
wheat kernels, tbe utmost clean!iness being 
observed. It is therefore a flne and fragrant 
flavor, while it possesses all of the nutritive 
constituents required by the human body 
and is one of the best balanced food mate- 
rials that man can eat, It has Protein for 
muscles, brain and nerves, fat and carbo- 
bydrates for anima! heat, mineral matter 
for the bones and tissues, and hence comes 
nearer to being the real “STAFF OF LIFE” than 
the debilitating white bread, 
BENOLD’S WHOLE WHEAT BREAD. 

It is more pig diy | than mea. 

It curee stomach and bowel troubles, 

It is a natural remedy for constipation, 

It gives each organ new vitality, 

It will bring you health and success, 

SEND FOR IT To DAY, 


THE SANITARIUM PURE FOOD STORE, 
413 E. North Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Netics. Send one dollar for four loaves, ten 
panes) express prepaid, West of Denver 


Are you Interested In the 


OCCULT SCIENCES? 


Modern Miracles 


eS ne aT 


Is the name-of a New Monthly Mag- 
azine devoted to Mental and Physical 
Development. It is the Searchlight 
of Strange and Wonderful Pheno- 
mena, full of Helpful, Instructive and 
Inspiring Articles Each Month. 


If you will send us your birth date 
and 10 cents, we will send you a 
sample copy of MODERN MIRA- 
CLES and a FREE SCIENTIFIC 
ASTROLOGICAL reading of your 
life. Address 


ASTROLOGICAL EDITOR, 
Modern Miracles, 
126 West 34th St. :-: New York 


tract, impossible things. The marriage 
ceremony should be, “We will love, hon- 
or and cherish as long as possible.” 

It is simply absurd to promise in ig- 
norance of the other’s characteristics 
how long one can love, honor and cher- 
ish. 

To tie human beings together after 
love is dead and respect flown, is a 
terrible torture and humanity in general 
will not stand for it. The people make 
a great cry about the “children.” Is 
it not better to separate than live to- 
gether in hatred and have more child- 
ren? 

Why not make a law which all can 
respect and obey? A mean between the 
trivolous divorces and the mock respec 
lable martyrdom. 

If we only promise to love, honor and 
cherish as long as possible, each would 
strive to live to the highest to hold the 
love of the other. 

One suggests that we make marriage 
for a stated term, say ten years. This 
would not settle the question, for who 
knows that love will last ten years any 
more than he can promise for a life 
time? 

There should be no disgrace to the 
wife in parting and provision for her 
and the children should be made. 

Marriage ought to be a partnership. 
not a master and slave proponiion as 
row. 


Out in Los Angeles t they have a Lib- 
eral Club organized under the following 
“Nine Demands of Liberalism”: 

1. We demand that churches and oth- 
er ecclesiastical property shall be no 
longer exempt from taxation. 

2. We demand that the employment 
of chaplains in congress, in the legis- 
latures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institu- 
tions supported by the public money, 
shall be discontinued. 

3- We demand that all public appro- 
priations for educational and charitable 
institutions of a sectarian character shall 
cease. 

4. We demand that all religious serv- 
ices now sustained by the government 
shall be abolished, and especially that the 
use of the Bible in the public schools, 
whether ostensibly as a text-book or 
avowedly as a book of religious worship 
shall be prohibited. 

5. We demand that the appointment, 
by the president of the United States, or 
by the governors of the various states, of 
all the religious festivals and fasts shall 
wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath 
in the courts in all other department of 
the government shall be abolished, and 
that simple affirmation under that pains 
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Take Your Pants Off 


We Will Make You a, $5.00 Pair Free, 
Have z ur pew suit made 
by the t tallors In the 
United States. “WE ARE” 
na We make to order 
$ from strictly al! wool cloths 
4 for only $10 the er pe style 
3 suits, tailored Isbed 
equal To 
Ou 
the fashions—they are 
to-date—and arasan 


months solid 
YOUR MONEY BAOK. 


and you pay fo. suit only 
after thorough examins- 
tion ang without obliga 
Bic on, Bed roept unle TE] 


] stylish $5.00 pants, also 
y dress vest, also a 
beautiful leather hand- 


On 

for suit, extra Dante and free vest, also i mserntson of 

tent sult case, fashion plate, measurement blanks, 
arte e and full instructions. We dress you in style for 
everyday, Bunday and party day, all re = ag 
a Addresa THE FIF TH AVENUE TA 

11S Kesner Bidg., Chicago, _ 

Reference: Ruyal Trust Bank. Capital and surplus, $900,006 


FREE TO YOU 


Subscribe for 


To- Morrow Magazine 


For One Year 


and we will send you FREE the 
great book 


“LOVE'S COMING OF AGE” 


In cloth $1.00, 
By EDWARD CARPENTER 


Send One Dollar for the 
Magazine and get the book free, 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING C0., 
2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


Enclose it 
numbers of the 


‘or a few 


li You Happen little ct Bulletin® tae 
To Have lbc miner oor is 


trial Settlement, 1 Abingdon Square, New York 
If N t Write anyhow and learn how men and 

OL women w o nova, e 3: yaniwed 
into wayu iy y-euppori co-oper ive indus- 
tries; pa their foots by a light tax upon 
their work, 


and penalties of perjury shall be estab- 
lished in its stead. 

7. We demand that all laws directly 
or indirectly enforcing the observance 
of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re 
pealed. 

8. We demand that all laws locking to 
the enforcement of “Christian” morality 
shall be abrogated and that all laws shal] 
be conformed to the requirements of nat- 
ural moralty, equal rights and impartial 
liberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the 
Constitution of the United States and of 
the several states, but also in the prac 
tica! adminstration of the same, no priv- 
ilege or advantage shall be conceded to 
Christianity or any other special relig- 
ion; that one entire political system shall 
be founded and administered on a purely 
secnlar basis; and whatever changes 
shall prove necessary to this end shall 
be consistently, unflinchingly and 
promptly made. 

The organ of this club is “Our Month- 
ly Profram,” edited by Walter Collins, 
who has prepared with great care a 
ch-onological biography of Thomas 
Paine. and any one wishing a copy can 
get it by writing to him, 


AN INSTRUMENT OF GREAT 
MERIT FOR THE CTIRE OF DI- 
SEASED EYES. 


Any reader of this article who is afflic- 
ted with anv impairment of his or her 
evesicht shold not fail to address the 
New York & London Flectrie Associa 
tion, Svite 218, 9290 Walnut Street. Kan- 
eas City, Mo.. for detailed particulars 
and testimonials regarding the merits. 
reliability, and efficiency of “Actina,” 
the wonderful discovery which is now 
attracting the attention of the people, 
owing to the many cures of afflicted 
eyesight that it is performing, This 
method of treatment is used bv patients 
in their own homes and without any 
trouble or expense bevond the small cost 
rrice of “Actina.” No cutting or prob- 
ing is involved in the use of this treat- 
ment, nor are any dries or medicines 
reauired. It cures afflictions of the 
eves. and cases of cures are reported 
where the patients had been pronounced 
by leading ocnlists as incurable, Our at- 
tention has been called to this marvel- 
ous treatment for failing evesight. catar- 
acts, granulated lids or sore eves, etc., 
and we in turn call particular attention 
to it in order that any or all readers who 
are tronbled with eyesight difficulties 
mav know where to procure immediate 


iy eg a pegmanent cure without any 
ooge 


LET US SEND YOU 


Yanu 


A MAGAZINE OF 


OT |) 


HUMAN LIFE is absolutely original. There 
is no other magazine dealing with people ex- 
clusively. It is filled from cover to cover with 
true stories and pictures of true people and will 
keep the entire family fully posted as to the ac- 
tions and doings of all the prominent people of 
the entire world. It has the greatest writer in 
this country of vigorous, virile, pungent, force- 
ful, piquant English as its editor-in-chief, 


ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 


-DAY 


The caustic contri- 
butor to the Saturday 
Evening Post, Cosmo- 

litan, Success and 

alf a hundred other 
representative od- 
icala; the author of 
ie ed President,” 


strenuous life, 

Lewis’ fingers are upon 

the puolic pulse; he 

knows what the public 

wants, and he gives 
them running-over moasure: his knowledge of 
men and things is as wide as the wide, wide world. 
HUMAN LIFE is up-to-date in its fresh, original 
matter from the best authors and best artists, and 
filled to overflowing with human interest. 


Read This Liberal Offer 


Fil] in this Coupon To-day 


HUMAN LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Binford St., Boston, Mass. 
GENTLEMEN :—Enclosed please find five two- 
cent stamps, ten cents, for which kindly send 
UMAN LIFE for three months, com- 
mencing with the H. H. Rogers April num- 
ber. We will also send the kefeller and 
Lawson numbers extra to all who order at 
once, 


Name 


Ps 


Town or City. 


use of knife or drugs, and at but little 
expense. 


WHY “THE JUNGLE” WAS WRIT- 
TEN. 


In answer to the question, why did you 
write the Jungle? Uptown Sinclair re- 
cently wrote the following explanation: 

The Jungle may be said to have writ- 
ten itself. There is very little of it that 
was not conditioned by circumstances be- 
yond my own control. I did not choosc 
to have the experiences in my own life 
which enabled me to write it; they are 
hardly experiences such as any man 
would choose to have. -Neither did I 
have anything to do with the local color 
of the book. I took the material as I 
found it. It was my object to describe 
how economic conditions are making 
American working men into socialists, 
as they had already made me into one 
I went to Packingtown and lived with 
the workers, and I saw things from their 
point of view. I became imbued with 
their spirit, and wrote with their anguish 
in my soul. I can not give any idea 
of the terribleness of it. I used to come 
tu my room at night, sick and tremb- 
ling in every nerve. I could not sleep for 
the burden of it, To see this huge case 
of human misery, hopeless and helpless— 
to see men and women, like wild things, 
caught in a trap—to see this whole sys- 
tem of knavery and oppression enthron- 
ed and impregnable, contemptuous of al! 
Cpposition, and to know that in all the 
world there sa no one to heed or to 
care—to know mat these wretched peo- 
ple must suffer forever if I could not 
succeed in forcing the world to stop and 
heed—the burden of this almost killed 
me. I coud not finish the book as J 
really shoula have done. because I had 
not the ner wos «nergy left; but I have 
dane my share otners must now take up 
the task.—Upton Sinclair. 


“GETTING BACK TO NATURE.” 


Every one knows that our fathers 
end grandfathers were not bothered with 
the bodily ills to which this generation 
is so generally subject. Nothing ruffles 
the temper so easily, nothing makes one 
feel so badly and nothing is so respon- 
sible for physical discomfort as the 
ctomach when it is not in proper work- 
ing order, 

One’s first care should be his stom- 
ach. He should see that proper food 
goes into it and should see to it espec- 
jally that nourishing food is taken into 
this important part of the systerin. 

The body is built up of nine different 
chemical substances such as water, car- 
bon, lime, salt, phosphorous, albumen, 


iro ae magnésia. All these substan- 
y qie 
CHUR 


THE JUNGLE 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR 


UPTON SINCLAIR 


A sombre and terrible picture 
of life in the Chicago stockyards 
from the point of view of the 
workingman. It shows the con- 
ditions that turn the hero into a 
criminal and a tramp. There are 
startling revelations concerning 
methods in the meat-packing in- 
dustry, and glimpses of all Chi- 
cago’s under-world of crime and 
“graft”. The story is hailed as 
“the greatest novel published in 
America in fifty years.” 

It is one of the most powerful and terrible 


stories ever written.— ROBERT HUNTER, 
AUTHOR OF ‘'Poverty,'’ 


1Zmo_ cloth 413 pages, 


postpaid. 


$1.50, 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING CO. 


2238 Calumet Ave, Chicage. 


=== Six Best Books on Socialism a=, 


We are sometimes asked to indl- 
cate the very best books, a rew, to 
be read by people who wish to get 
the best statement of the principles 
of socialism by soctalists. In answer- 
ing the question we purposely omit 
the greatest of all socialist books, 
Marx's “Capital,” because it deals 
almost wholly with technical eco- 
nomics, and does not give the ordi- 
nary reader a clear idea of soctalism. 
We arrange the books in the order 
of their difficulty. the easiest first. 
THE SOCIALISTS, Who they Are and 

What they Stand for. By John 

Spargo. Cloth, 50 cents. 
PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC S80- 

CIALISM. By Rev. Charles H. Vail 

Cloth, $1.00; paper, 35 cents. 
COLLECTIVISM AND INDUSTRIAL 

EVOLUTION. By Emile Vander- 

velde, Socialist member of Parlia- 

ment, Belgium, translated by 

Charles H. Kerr. Cloth, 50 cents. 
SOCIALISM UTOPIAN AND SCIEN- 

TIFIC. By Frederick Engels. 

Cloth, 50 cents. 

THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO. By 
Marx and Engels, and NO COM- 
PROMISE by Wilhelm Liebknecht, 
the two in one volume. Cloth, 50 
cents, 

ESSAYS ON THE MATERIALISTIC 

CONCEPTION OF HISTORY. By 
Antonio Labriola, translated by 
Charlea H. Kerr. Cloth, $1.00. 
We will mail any of these books 
promptly on receipt of price, or will 
send the six in cloth binding by ex- 
press at purchaser's expense for 
$3.20. Descriptive catalogue, 64 large 
pages, mailed on request. 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 

264 East Kinsie St., 
(near State St.,) CHICAGO. 


ces come from the food we eat, and 
if we confine ourselves to foods that 
contain only some of the necessary 
chemicals the body requires, the ma- 
chinery is going to get out of order. 
White flour is simply starch. The 
starch goes into the stomach and is 
converted into sugar and has some nour- 
ishing qualities, but if we ate white flour 
alone, we would soon die of starvation, 
If, on the other hand, we live on whole 
wheat, we get all the substances the 
body requires. A person can live in- 
definitely on whole wheat, but he would 
starve to death on plain white flour. 
EGG-O-SEE—the wonderful food prod- 
uct—is made of whole wheat, which is 
predigested and easily assimilated. It 
contains all the chemicals necessary for 
body building. That’s why EGG-O-SEE 
eaters are so healthv and so strong. 

EGG-O-SEE is a perfect food. Tt i» 
made from the whole wheat berry, it is 
nature food, palatable and all nourish- 
ment. It makes bone, muscle nerve and 
hrains. It sends the red blood coursing 
through your veins and makes your eyes 
lright and clear and you glory in your 
health. 

The subject of food is very interesting 
especially when it refers to natural food, 
and the EGG-O-SEE CO. at a great ex- 
pense and after much research along 
scientific lines, have published a book 
“Back To Nature” which tells in a 
splendid style and an interesting man- 
ner about the building up of our bodies. 
about exercising and about food. The 
book contains recipes for meals and 
gives valuable lessons on physical cul- 
ture and a cook book. This book is sent 
free to anyone who writes for a copy. 
Simply say, “Please send me a copy of 
your book ‘Back to Nature” and the 
publishers will gladly send it to you 
without charge Address EGG-O-SEE 
CO., 534584 Front St., Quincy, Ill. 


A LAND OF PROMISE. 


Opening of the Great Shoshone Reserva- 
tion. 


It is expected that the rush to the 
opening of the great Shoshone Reserva- 
tion, in Wyoming, Aug. 15, 1906, will far 
surpass anything in our history. Fabu- 
lous stories are widely circulated as to 
agricultural, grazing, timber and mineral 
wealth—particularly as to.the deposits 
of gold, silver and copper—of the reser- 
vation, which has an area of 2,283 square 
miles, larger than that of Delaware or 
Rhode Island. 

The National Tribune, Washington, D. 
C., will shortly publish an invaluable 
handbook of this region, finely illustrated 
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LEARN TO DOCTOR FEET. 


America's First 
C o rrespondence i 
School teaching 
Chiropody by mail| 
or at the school. 
Graduates receive 
id gece Excel- 
ent paying pro- 
fession for ‘wither Sex. Can be studied 
without interfering with present occu- 
pation. Young or old can easily learn. 
Send for New Illustrated Prospectus X. 
Weekly Payments, 
DR. P. KAHLER’S SONS, 
Surgeon Chiropodists, 
481 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Established 1868. 
or An Ex- 


“Miss Incognita,” "An ex: 


In Love, by Don Jon. A real- 
istic Romance, Fast, Furfous, 
Mystic and Mysterious, Teach- 
ing the control of the love 
and emotions of another. Sold 
only under conditions. Send 
for circulars and copy of 
pledge. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 
“Thousands sold, not one re- 
turned.” Fourth edition, en- 
larged. Price $1.00. 
THE PSYCHIC PUB, CO., 
Rome, 


Ga, 


Introducing Ourselves 


We are in- 
formed that 
the readers of 
“To - Morrow” 
are people who 
think. It is the 
only class we 
“an do business 
with directly, 
hence To-Mor- 
row should be 
a good medium 
for us. We 
make Remedies for all human ailments, 
and we make them out of the material 
of which your body was originally 
constructed. We maintain that what- 
ever is sufficient to build a body is suf- 
ficient to keep it in repair. That is 
just ordinary sense, af s 
The active constit- ‘ 
uents of the body 
are the tissue salts 
=the inorganic ele- 
ments, They are | 
found in every ani- 
mal body and in 
every form of or- 
ganic life. The var- 
lation in propor- 
tions causes abnor- 
mal conditions or 
disease, and the 
cure is to restore the equilibrium. Let 
us send you our literature explaining 
all this. We have booklets on Gen- 
eral Diseases, on Private Diseases, on 
Wòmen’s Diseases, and on Varicose 
Veins, Varicocele, Any or all sent free 
On request, We are worth investigat- 
ing, and it costs nothing. If you are 
ill we can tell you of the rational, 
natural way to get well. No fads. No 
drugs. Just common sense practically 
applied. 


ENSIGN REMEDIES CO, 
Windsor, Ont, Batale creek, Mich. 
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with maps and pictures, and giving all 
the reliable information that is obtaina- 
ble in regard to it from official surveys 
and other sources. It will contain all 
that is definitely known up to this time. 
This book is not for sale, but can be 
obtained by sending one year’s subscrip- 
tion—$1—to The National Tribune, 
Washington, D. C. 


- 


TOM LAWSON AND NOAH. 


Why this furore concerning “Thomas 
Lawson, that “Everybody's” talking 
about? Such men as he and John Law 
sink into oblivion beside Noah, was he 
not the greatest financier the world has 
ever known? 

This is what we are told. 

First. He foresaw the going under of 
the banks and withdrew his stock to a 
safer place prepared for it. 

Secondly. He was able to float his 
stock with the whole world in liquida- 


tion. 

Thirdly. When the banks resumed, he 
handed in his stock without reserve say- 
ing. “It will increase and multiply. 

Fourthly. He made good. 

R. P. CHRISTIE. 


—— 


Editor of To-Morrow, 3 
Enclosed find resolution adopted at a 
peoples mass meeting at Colorado 
Springs right under the eyes of the 
Mine Owners Association. 
Yours truly, 
H. HANSEN. 
Chairman. 
Whereas, The treatment meted out 
to the laboring people in the bull pen 
is not yet forgotten by the public, and 
Whereas, The still later treatment 
meted out to the working people of Col- 
orado is still fresh in the minds of all 
Jovers of liberty, and 
Whereas, We all remember how Gov- 
ernor Peabody hired the State Militia 
to the Mine Owners Association to tcr- 
oe the mining districts of Colorado, 
and, 
Whereas, We all remember how the 
people of the terrorized districts appcal- 
ed for protection to every known au- 
thority from President Roosevelt down 
to Justices of the Peace, only to get 
an answer by the Supreme Court of 
the State of Colorado, that working peo- 
ple have no right that the Capitalists are 
hound to respect, and 
Whereas, The Mine Owners acting on 
the suggestions of the Supreme Court 
ordered the Militia to tear families asun- 
der, killing some and sending some 200 
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THE WHOLESOME WOMAN 
By Dr. J. H. GREER. 
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YOUR CHARACTER 


Will be read from your handwriting 
by an expert araphologist and « 
typewritten delineation will be sent 
upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 

No other fees of any kind will be 
solicited, 


LOUISE RICE 
ll W. Twenty-First Street, New York 


Whereas, None of us have yet forgot- 
ten, that the Supreme Court acted upon 
their own suggestion and by their own 
actions proved that they meant that the 
people had no right that the Capitalists 
should respect, so the Supreme Court 
proceeded to disfranchise the people by 
setting aside the majority vote, packed 
Legislative Hall with Representatives of 
their own choosing and unseated the 
choice of the people for Governor and 
put a man in the chair, that was not even 
nominated for the office and then fine 
men for Contempt of Court for telling 
the truth about it, and 

Whereas, We have seen the last crown- 
ing act of the Governor of Colorado and 
the so-called Governor of Colorado con- 
spiring together with some of the most 
notorious outlaws in the country and in 
ite dead hour of night kidnaping three 
citizens of Denver to wit :—Moyer, Hay- 
wood and Pettibone and spiriting them 
imo Idaho and turning them over to 
the tender mercy of one of the most 
taprincipled creatures to torture them to 
death by inches. now therefore be it 


Resolved, By the working people of 
Colorado Sprines that we appeal to the 
common people of the United States to 
arouse themselves to the fact that Civil 
Libertv is a thing of the past for work- 
ing people. 


Resolved further, That we do all in 
our power to enroll the people under the 
Banner of Socialism and thereby free 
themselves from Capitaiist oppression, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we do all in our power 
both morally and financially to see that 
these men get a fair trial. 


Richmond, Va. 
Dear Mr. Sercombe: 

Acknowledging receipt of your friend: 
ly letter, long before half a century ago, 
I resolved that if I could not lock step 
with the advanced front procession of 
the learned of the world, I'd do the next 
best thing, I would keep in close sight 
of those in front, 


I believe you agree with me that I am 
passably well loaded with some of the 
best literature and also if I inform you 
that on April 18th last, I was nisety 
years of age, you would be willing to 
orm in voting to place me on the retired 
ist. 

I can join in stating with the Irish- 
man that “I’ve never enjoyed a day's 
serious sickness in my life.” I have been 
wonderfully blessed in immunity from 
any other than temporary and slight 
bodily ailments—still, I'll wear out, but 
rust out—never! 


The Path of Happiness 
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o will help you to do. 
BE PROSPEROUS. 
will give you this erg serene for four months. You will wonder 
re. 
Florence Morse Kingsley SOME OF THE 


NAUTILUS SETS YOU THERE 
Here you have the Wig to pros zitz, the way that thousand 
J UST TEN CEN TS why you never read it 
Eleanor Kirk 


GET RIGHT WITH YOURSELF. aeaio wit eat that famous little 
before you have found the ‘‘Golden 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Ella Adelia Fletcher 
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of the Right Sort; Self-Culture; Stories and Lessons from Lifo; a 
spice of Fiction and Humor; Interesting Things for Everybody in the 
Family or Out of It. 

THE NAUTILUS grows fast, and the subscription price goes to 1.00 
per year in September. 

Just now you may have a year’s subscription for 60 cents, with 
two back numbers thrown in for good measure. 

OR A+FOUR NTHS’ TRIAL FOR TEN CENTS. 
Ord of FLI ETH TOWNE, Dept. 34, Holyoke, Mass. 
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(Others Coming) 


I always have taken and still have a 
lively interest in the welfare of our 
country—I never omit being the recip- 
ient of the Daily Congressional Record 
—look it over carefully on its receipt. 

I sadly lament our country’s drifting 
—drifting—from a DemocraticRepublic 
into some other form rapidly. The form 
of the government remains but the es- 
sence, spirit, virtue, is gone a glim- 
mering like ancient Rome and Athens, 
and by very similar means. 

I mail you two pamphlets that embody 
my views and which will not corrupt 
your morals if read. . My invariabie 
practice is and ever has been never to 
let up on any subject in which I felt a 
decided interest till I had mastered it. 

Yours truly, 
D. S. Burson. 


I have heard that in the order of nat- 
ure it has ordinarily taken a hundred 
generations for man to grow beautiful 
and now comes Dr. W. A. Pratt who 
makes an ugly woman beautiful imme- 
diately. 


I visited Dr, Pratt’s office the other 
day and it is a fact, he takes “common 
clay” as it were and without the inter- 
mediate process of “setting it up agin 
de fence to dry” he gives the face a beau- 
tiful and attractive outline immediately. 
Wonder of wonders but he does it. Try 
and see. 


I have just learned that $47-00 will 
buy a round trip ticket from Chicago 
to the City of Mexico and being a 
stock-holder in the Morzorongo Co., 
through the courtesy of Dr. Parkyn 
who let me in, I have about decided to 
take my vacation during this summer 
on that wonderful plantation where the 
coffee bushes grow and where the thou- 
sands of acres of sugar-cane yields the 
sap that is bringing wealth and success 
to us all. I can scarcely wait the day 
to come for me to view those tropical 
forests and pick my way through the 
luxurious undergrowths such as are 
always shown in the photographs of 
wonderful torrid Mexico. st 


I hope my readers don’t object to en- 
thusiasm for I have it. I am no crank 
on foods and that sort of thing but my 
visit to Benhold’s pure food store the 
other day gave me a perfect joy. Not 
only his unfermented whole wheat bread 
but the whole atmosphere there is one 
of real civilization. The most delicious 


e and ote of many kinds and not 
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FREE BOOK 


For Sick People 


By C. $. Carr, M. D., Editor Medical Talk for fhe Home. 


There are many people who are sick 
and cannot get well. They have tried 
drugs, dieting, physical culture, electric 
ity, and various other remedies — still 
they remain sick. For this class of peo- 
ple this book wll be found especally m- 
teresting. It outlines acourse of treat- 
ment entirely different from the ones 
above enumerated, and gives the invalid 
another chance for his life. 

Chronic invalids of every sort, an¢ 
especially those suffering from diseases 
of the blood, bones, nerves and mucous 
membranes, ought to read this book. It 
is written in plain language so that evety 
intelligent person can read it and under 
stand it. 

This book will be sent free for a lim- 
ited time. In ordering the book a two- 
cent stamp should be enclosed to pay 
postage. Address 


C. S. CARR, M. D., Editor Medical Taik, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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a dead thing nor a distilled liquor in 
the place. People sometimes ask “no 
meat why, what do you eat” and be 
hold.—well visit Benholds—it is a com- 
plete education in itself. 


Have you heard of that wonderful 
vegetarian banquet served in Boston the 
other day by Eugene Christian the food 
expert? His “uncooked” system is truly 
wonderful and very practical for people 
who have stamina enough to live for 
something else besides their stomachs. 
Eugene Christian sends his book free 
to those who send him ever so small 
an order. 


What marvelous things come out of 
the west now-a-days. Out in Cedar 
Bluffs, Nebraska, Dr. J. E. Hadley by 
accident discovered a harmless but ef- 
fective drug which taken internally 
gives health and color to the hair and 
prevents it from growing white. I love 
white hair myself but this discovery is 
surely a great boon to those who do 
not care to be “Oslerized” at least not 
yet—not yet. 


Recent Spencer-Whitman Lectures 


Mr. Frederick Rindler read an inter- 
esting paper on the subject of “Capital 
Punishment” which showed much 
thought and careful study, and in which 
he presented every conceivable argu- 
Mezt in favor of that form of punish- 
ment under present conditions. 


Francis Mills gave a carefully pre 
pared address on the subject, “Seven Fr 
nancial Conspiracies,” in which he 
showed the dishonest motives of the 
government in the passage of seven 
acts of legislation. Mr. Mills knew his 
subject well and no one was able to dis- 
pute his starenients. 


. 


—_—_ 


W. R- DeBois discussed “Punish- 
ment not an Antidote to Crime.” Quite 
an interesting discussion followed and 
this was one of the most enjoyabic 
evenings. Mr. DeBlois played some sc- 
lections on the piano which were highly 
enjoyed by all. 


Walter Thomas Mills gave the last 
lecture in Fraternity Hall, our audiences 
having grown too big to be accomo- 
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OR 


$5,000 OTHERWISE 


Will Establish 10 Benches of Ap- 
plied Righteousness in our School 
of Co-operative Industry. 


The Straight Edge Industrial Settlement has 
demonstrated by seven years of careful ex- 
perimenting (1) that men and women who 
need work can be organized into useful, 
self-supporting, co-operative industries at 
far less expense than is required to sup- 
port them in idleness, and (2) that the cap- 
ital necessary to make new places for 
them in the industrial world can be paid 
back with interest by a very moderate tax 
upon their earnings. i 


Let me tell you how we set men and dollars 
working for social and industrial bətterment, 


WILBUR F. COPELAND, Organizer 
of the Straight Edge Industries 
No. 1 Abingdon Square, NEW YORK. 


THE INSPIRATOR 


and Great Geneva Remedy is a perfect, drugless . 
anteed home cure for Catarrh, Hay Fever, ‘Ashes, 
Bronchitis, Catarrhal ness, Early Consumption, 
Colds, and all Diseases of the Head, Throat and 
Longs. Always ready for instant use. tt prevents all 
contagious diseases, makes the foulest breath sweet, 
and lasts a lifetime. A modern invention for modern 
life. GUARANTEED TO CURE OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED. 
It is within the means of all. Write today for de- 
scriptive folders and proof from thousands cured. 
Address National Inspirator Co., Dept. A., 63d 
Street and Kimbark Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL., For- 
tunes await agents. Write for our liberal terms. 


Dr. Rocine’s 


Diet Guide 


Food for Thin people, 

Food for Physical Workers, 
Food for Brain Workers, 
Food for Constipated People, 
Food for Nervous People, 
Iron for the Blood, 

How to Combine Foods, 
Food for Sexual Weakness. 


DR. VICTOR G. ROCHE 

This Diet Guide is not for sale. 
be bought under any circumstances; butit will 
be given to those sending us $1.00 fora year's 
subscription fo Human Culture, best jour- 
nal on characterreadiug and self-development 
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subject was, “The Industrial Revolution 
in Russia and in Idaho,” 


At the Royal League Hall in Masonic 
Temple, Jacob LeBosky addressed a 
crowded house.. His subject was “De 
mocracy” and was handled with great 
fluency and force. The American 
Lady Quartette furnished the music 
which was a great addition to the even- 
ing’s entertainment. A lively discussion 
followed the lecture. 


Again moving to more commodious 
quarters, the society held its last mcer 
ing in Corinthian Hall, Masonic Tem- 
ple and the room, last Sunday evening 
was completely packed with earnest 
seekers for truth, The program was a 
Symposium on “Crime in Chicago” and 
the question was presented from as 
many. different view points as there 
were speakers. Those who spoke were: 
Rev. Geo. F. Hall, representing the 
Christian Church. He advocated more 
strict regulations in the home and a 
curfew to keep the “kids” off the 
streets. He also favored prohibition, as 
a cure for crime. 


Mrs, Lida Parce Robinson gave a dis- 
cussion of the subject from a scientific 
standpoint, showing how abnormal con- 
ditions result from reward not being i: 
proportion to the energy expended in 
the effort to earn a livelihood. Western 
Starr, a Single Taxer, showed most 
crime to have its source in the unem- 
ployed class, and stated that saloons aud 
gambling dens are no more the cause 
of Crime than gray hairs are the cause 
of old age, Rev. John Roach Straton, 
Baptist, argued for a more rigorous en- 
forcement of the law and attributed the 
increase of crime to a decrease of faith 
in God. 

Seymour Stedman, Socialist, was the 
last speaker and in the brief time allot- 
ted him, covered an immense field ot 
thought. He stated that the Socialist 
party is the only one which has advo- 
cated a practical solution of the prob- 
lem of crime, advocating placing the 
matter in the hands of pathological ex- 
perts. 


The plan of symposiums will be com 
tinued for a time, since great value lies 
in the fact that they bring together 
people of such widely different views 
and great toleration of others opinions 
must be exercised. For the study of 
view point they are of extreme inter 
est, thus furnishing mental food not 
only to the sociologist but to the psyca- 
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Ac worth of Good Literatur 


for 25c 


“Let There Be brig 10c.;_“Pur- 
{ty’s Greatest Foe,” 6c; “Bronze Book,” 
10c; “Doctors and Their Medicines,” 
10c; “Right of the Child to be Wel 
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Letter, ” 5e; “Dianism,” 25c. Total, 80c 
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The National Purity Association, 
81 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Mention this paper when you order, 
and a copy of “Purity Journal” will 
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IEW YORK PUBI 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


“To-Morrow”—This new magazine, 
“For people who think,” proves in its 
May issue that it really is different 
from its contemporaries. It claims the 
credit for having converted President 
Roosevelt to the idea of a progressive 
inheritance tax by its editorial on that 
subject in its March number. Ad- 
vanced thought is given editorial expres 
sion by Parker H. Sercombe, Walter 
Hurt and Grace Moore. A Pure Food 
Department has been added. At ‘least 
two of the poems in this number are of 
exceptional merit. J. G. Frederick’s re- 
ply to the quetion, “Are We Immortal?” 
is one of the most striking articles of 
the May number.—Cincinnati Times- 
Star.. 

We have a letter from our friend, 
William Heaford of Surrey, England, in 
which he makes some interesting com- 
ment on the general movement througil 
out the world that is being made to- 
wards Democracy and rationalism. A 
congress of Irreligion is to be held in 
Buenos Aires next September, and vast 
preparations are being made in the South 
American Pepublics for this event. 

Mr. Heaford says, “The Freethought 
movement in Europe is making great 
sttides forward. Since the great Con- 
gress at Rome in 1904 the Italian Free 
thinkers have formed a national organ- 
ization with branches in full activity in 
different parts of the Kingdom. On the 
29th and 30th of June their members 
will meet in Congress at Milan and on 
July īst will hold a great public demon- 
stration in that famous city.’ 

Among the foreign publications which 
are carrying on the work of propaganda 
ict liberal and progressive thought are 
the following: “L’Ere Nouvelle,” E. 
Armand, Editor, 28 rue des Peupliers, 
Billancourt, (Seine); “Las Dominica- 
les,” Fernando Lozano, Editor, Aparta- 
Go 109, Madrid, Spain; “La Ragione,” 
Dr. Emilio Bossi Editor, Lugano, 
Switzerland; “La Conciencia Libre,” 
Belen de Larraga de Ferrero, Editor, 
Malaga, Spain. All the home contrib- 
utors of the last named are women. 

Through all countries and in all socie- 
ties the “Change” is going on—a read- 
justment is taking place in accord with 
the great law of life. Possibly the great 
mass of society is unconscious of the 
fact that a change is taking place—but 
bonds are being loosed, the democratic 
consciousness is awakening—all human- 
ily is being lifted—though it knows not 
how or why. 


““To-Morrow” is indeed growing and 
I am very much pleased with it. I don't 
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Gray or Faded Hair or Beard 


Can now be restored to its natural color 
by taking medicine internally (10 to 20 
drops 3 times a day) that supplies the 
Llood with this particular coloring mat- 
ter. I discovered this fact some years 
ago while giving this medicine to a lady 
63 years old, whose hair was White. Shc 
was greatly surprised (but no more so 
than I was) to see her hair gradually 
getting darker, and it became a Nice, 
Glossy Black, with not a gray hair on 
her head. I do not understand what 
causes the change in color, unless, as 
stated above, the medicine furnishes the 
blood with some certain coloring matter 
that nature has failed to supply. I have 
this formula printed and will send to 
anyone for only $2.50, and will refund 
your money if it fails to restore the color 
as it was when young. It is harmless. 
Can get it in any drug store. I have sold 
tris formula to hundreds and have not 
been asked to refund the money by to 
exceed half a dozen. The same medi- 


cine will prevent hair from ever turning 
gray. Address 

J. E. HADLEY, M. D. 
G 305 CEDAR BLUFFS - -- 
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For Pieasure or Profit 
and be a succesaful artist. 
By a method of my own I 
f- will teach you in your leisure 
J hours to make money. If you 
” are ambitious—if you are in 
yy earnest—if you want to learn 
oe his profitable home employment. 
J) 7 write to me for full particulars and 
V4 Jd 1 will send them, together with a free chart. 
Gy, I make a specialty of Commercial Art Work, 
tj pen-and-ink designe and postera, wash 
drawings and waler colors, in short the best 

paid branches of art work. The cost of learning is 
ridiculously small and the demand for work is en- 
ormous, rite to me at once for my free chart, 
and let me tell you the facts a this work and 
the prices I get and you can get them when you are 
prepared to do this work, My methods are original 
and simple, When writing enclose a n -addressed 
stampe: envelope Jor reply, DOROTHY D 
DEENE, 8958 Dept. T, 3962 Langley Ave., Chicago. 
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1 WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write 
me today. No matter where you live or 
what your occupation has been, | will 
teach you the real estate business by 

j mail; appoint you Special Representative 


of my Company in your town; start you 
!? ina profitable business of your own, and 
help you make big money at once. 

F Unusual opportunity for men without 

capita! to become Independent for life. 

Valuable bo.k and full particulars free. 
Write today. 

Address Nearest Office 

EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres’t 

National Co-operative Really Co, 

1393 Maryland Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

1393 ATHENAEUM BUILDING. CHICAGO. 


know that I swallow all it says, but it is 
out of the rut and helps to jog me up 
a bit. 
J. E. Crary, 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. 


We are pleased to acknowledge re- 
cepit of “To-Morrow,’ “for people who 
think.” It is rational, radical, up-to- 
date, and a little ahead of time. 

Our MONTHLY PROGRAM, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


For five months I have been absorb- 
ing the contents of your wonderful mag- 
azine and say positively that the May 
number outclasses them all. Would 
that I were eloquent enough to tell you 
how the article “The Socialist Colony” 
appealed to me. 

F. W. MuLeR. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


“To-Morrow” is certainly coming to 
the front with leaps and bounds, and I 
want to help push such an exceedingly 
good thing along. 

J. B. Wrrson, M. D, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“To-Morrow” Magazzine, published at 
Chicago, Parker H. Sercombe, editor, 
ranks among the most progressive, active 
and vigorous periodicals in America, It 
ias a corps of brilliant writers on its 
staff which now includes Walter Hurt 
following its consolidation with The 
Culturist. 

Biue Grass BLADE, 
Lexington, Ky. 


“To-Morrow” is a socialistic Maga- 
zine which started out with matter of 
original and unique character of consid- 
crable interest, but has fallen a prey 
to sensationalism and the most unwhole- 
some doctrines of socialism. 

THe Forum, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 


I send “To-Morrow” to my boy at 
the Kansas State University. Of course 
I read it first. 

Martin HEINE, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


What .is it that makes “To-Morrow” 
such a vital magazine—what is it in fact 
that makes any magazine vital? It is 
the proportion of human interest found 
within its pages. Does it ring true, are 
its writers earnest, are they sincere, are 
they lovers, are they full of the “‘cream 
ot human kindness,” are they friends, 
are they personally interested in you? 
These are some of the elements that go 
to make up the true magazine, and “To- 
Morrow” possesses these requisites in 
greater proportion than any other mag- 
azine before the American people today. 

There are many magazines that have 
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Foods Will Cure. 


All systems of exercising and breath- 
ing are merely methods of distributing 
and purifying the blood. They are oi 
no value until the blood is first made. 

If you select the right kinds and com 
binations of food, the blood will be pure 
to start with. Your increased vitality 
will then give you an appetite for your 
exercise, the same as for your food 
This will force deep and increased res- 
piration and the great laws, viz.: 


Hating’ sssusa Jira xa Making blood 
Exercising .. ... Distributing blood 
and Breathing ..... Purifying blood 


will be fulfilled, and the elimination of 
disease and the building of perfect healt) 
will be the inevitable result. THIS IS 
WHAT MY SYSTEM OF DIET IN- 
STRUCTIONS ACCOMPLISH The; 
cannot fail if obeyed. 

I AM NOT A DOCTOR, BUT å 
FOOD SPECIALIST. I study food: 
that give life, not drugs that take life. 

The wrong combinations of food wi" 
make an inferior body, the same as any 
other poor material will make an inferior 
product. 

Mv pupils grow into rugged health bè- 
cause I teach them Nature’s greatest law 
of life, viz.: the science of selecting an? 
combining their food. 

My new book “Uncooked Foods.” re- 
vised and enlarged, 300 pages, in clot 
and gold, sent postpaid for $1.00. 


My new Booklet of Natural Food Recipes SENT | 
FREE. Write for It to-day. 


Chicken 


No.7 East 41st St., New York City 
You are Invited to pay me à personel call at my new office: 
te No. 7E. 4ist St., N. Y. City. Consultation FREE. 

P.S—We have the only factory in the 
world making a complete and scientific 
line of Uncooked Foods ready for use 
Send $1.10 for Special trial order. 


Christian's Natural Food Co., Eug. Christian Pms 


gieater strength and interest along some 
one or more lines, but for great, broad, 
iree human interest, for the personal 
equation im its highest form, commend 
me to “To-Morrow. it has the largest 
aew of talented and earnest writers, as- 
sociated in the closest sympathy and 
most intimate fellowship, or any publica- 
tion of modern times, It is edited for 
humanity, not primarily for the dollar. 
Epitor SoUNDVIEW. 
Olalla, Wash. 


Permit me to express my high appre- 
uation of your publication which stands 
unique among its radical contemporaries 
ud fills a long felt want. 

JOSEPH STEINER. 
Washington, D. C. 


To-Morrow is without doubt a fuil 
thought magazine. The writer has been 
much interested -in some of your pen 


pictures. 
E. W. ALLEN. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Colorado City, Colo. 
April 21, 1906. 

There should be no limit fixed to the 
c'reulation of To-Morrow among think- 
crs. It is wholsome and constructive. 
Your articles are ever suggestive of 
ways, means and methods of better con- 
ditions, 

Parker H. Sercombe and Walter Hurt 
ue each intrepid leaders of the reform 
that has broken away from authority, tra- 
dition, creed and precedent and in a 
treezy way throw down the gauntlet to 
the Omnipotent Post Master General, 
with his ukases and “fraud orders.” 
They are magnetic and inspiring on 
every subject they touch. 

L. W. BILLINGSLEY, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I can’t resist the desire to raise my 
small voice in praise of your delightful 
Magazine. I have been an_ interested 
reader of it for several months. 

T. E. Leavitt, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


To-Morrow which deals with causes 
instead of effects in its treatment of the 
vital questions of the day, has Parker 
H. Sercombe at the throttle. He's a 
lattling good engineer and his machine 
being on the line of. least resistance 
makes speed and gets there every month 
on schedule time, 


Sunday TIMES, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The April number of your magazine 
at hand and contents eagerly and with 
keen pleasure devoured. Was greatly 
pleased with Mr. Hurt’s ““Analysis and 
Appreciation” of Moses Harman. Of 
Mr. Sercombes articles I was much in- 
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terested in “Cause and Cure” as show- 
ing forth a depth and grasp of knowl- 
edge of evolution that few writers seem 


to possess, 
Kate A. UNTHANK, 
Lawrence, Kan. 


My first impression of To-Morxow 
was that it was good, second, better, 
third, best. It is readable. It fits in 
nicely and interestingly to all who read, 
think and observe for the purpose of 
human advancement. : 

J. N. Les, 


Ponchatoula, La. 

I am a reader of your magazine and 
enjoy it very much, and although you 
may not always be right, it is frank and 
fearless, and that is what I like. 

Miss Etta MANNILLE, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

I have read with profit and pleasure 
your April number. It is done up brown 
and smacks of that kind of “brain food” 
for which millions of us are hungering. 

C. A. STRICKLAND, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Your magazine certainly sets people to 
thinking which is more than the ma- 
jority of the new publications can do. 

A. B. ELtis,. 
Of Co-Operative Brothcrhood. 
Burley, Wash. 


Send for Sample 10c--$I per year 


The FREEST Periodical Ever Published 


To - Morrow 


DIFFERENT FROM ANY 


A THINK Magazine 
for THINK People 


Unique - Distinctive - Incisive- FREE 
from the dictates of party, creed, cus- 
tom, capital or tradition 
To-Morrow—lIs one day ahead of 

every other publication, It has 
a policy of its own. ` 
To-Morrow—For March gave Presi- 
dent Roosevelt his ideas on Pro- 
essive Inheritance Tax. 
To-Morrow—ls a Magazine for the 
ee mee re man--the 
uperman and Superwoman. 
To-Morrow’s Facts are TRUE for it 
employs as a basis, not man's 
opinion, but nature's own corroborations. 


To-Morrow—Is feared and imitated by Rulers, 


Statesmen, Preachers and Litterateurs. 


To-Morrow—Is unafraid of what people variously 


call Life, Evolution, Nature, God. 


To-Morrow—lIs Rational, Practical, Unbiased, and 


is published by 
SERCOMBE, HIMSELF 
2238 Calumet Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


In looking over your magazine I find 
it does not confine itself entirely to mat- 
teis which should be put off until “to- 
m«rrow” but which should be attended 
to today. 

G. Major TABER, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


‘To-Morrow is certainly growing in 
inierest and value. 
‘J. WiuLiaĮm Ltoyp, 
Editor Ariel, 
Westfield, N. J. 


I have received your very interesting 
magazine an! i an del ghted with ine 
same. Hope I may continue to enjoy 
such good rea-jiiy for ronny years. 

ZAHLHAUS, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Received the To-Morrow and they are 
exceptionally excellent, and show the 
advance made by the few who really 
do think. r 

I. C. CAMERON, 
National Soldiers Home, Va. 


You are doing a great work. You are 
enabling hundreds to free their minds 
from the_clutch of authority and fear. 

M. A. Bowen, 
Cannon, Texas. 


To-Morrow just suits us, 
Mrs. A. C. Booty, 
Greenwood, Wis. 


As To-Morrow ciaims tne credit 
for having converted President Roose- 
velt to the idea of progressive inheri- 
tance tax by its editorial on that sub 
ject in the March number, its contin- 
uance in the same line of thought in the 
May number will be of interest. 

This issue is somewhat ot a “Whic 
man” number in celebration of the 
Foet’s birthday anniversary, May 31. 

Besides a number of selections from 
Walt Whitman this number contains an 
unusual amount of exceptionally fine 
poetry. 

In the “Business End” Mr. Sercombe 
discusses such eruptions as “Vesvius, 
“The Return of Dowie,” Upton Sin- 
clair’s “The Jungle,” “Life vs. Pro 
giams,” “Doing vs. Believing,” and “A 
Think Magazine for Think People.” 

A Pure Food department has been 
added which will be conducted by Dr. L. 
E. Landone, who will publish a list of 
all the impure foods manufactured in 
this country. 

LoUIsvILLE TIMES, 
Louisville, Ky. 


I do not want to lose sight of Mr. 
Hurt for he is one of the remarkable 
men in the reform movement. 

L. F. Austin, 
Fort Morgan, Colo. 
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The attention of our readers is di- 
rected to the article which appears m 
another column of this issue of the 
Liede, anny n:ng the consolidation of 
two Liberal periodicals, The Culturist 
and To-Morrow from the pen of Walter 
Hurt. 

Aside from the warm, personal regard 
expressed towards the Blade by Mr. 
Hurt, as concerns its policy and appear 
ance, and while regretting the illness of 
Mr. Hurt which has impelled a sus- 
pension of the independent publication 
of The Culturist, yet it is a pleasure to 
know his writings are not to be wholly 
lost to American Rationalists, in that by 
the business arrangements entered into, 
Mr. Hurt becomes an associate: editor oi 
the consolidated publication—To-Moa- 
ROW. 

Candidly, there are few, if any, more 
brilliant writers in America than Mr. 
Hurt. His vocabulary is invariably 
rich and he is the fortunate possessor of 
a well stored mind. With the happy 
faculty of being able to express his 
thoughts in choice English, whatever he 
writes can be read with interest. As 
both The Culturist and To-Morrow were 
splendid publications individually—com- 
bined they should become more than 4 
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A "How fo Rememb 
*\ )Stop Forget! 


Ps 


EADERS OF 
THIS PUBLICATION _ 


E Art of Memory reduced te 
ence, so that the ordinary 
capable of retaining facts as 
the more gifted, 
You Are No Greater Intellectualy 
Your Memory 

You can stop forgetting by « 
practice and a few simple rules ¥ 
study my course anywhere, any 
spare moments. 

It is simple and inexpensive. 
business capacity and social 
giving an alert, ready memory for 
faces, business detalls and study, 
ops will, concentration, 5 
public speaking, writing, e 

Write today for FREB cop 
teresting booklet, “How to Rè 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF 
979 KIMBALL HALL 


success, financially and-a power for 
good in the land. 
BLUE Grass BLADE, 
Lexington, Ky. 


Mr. Hurt: In behalf of the Western 
Federation of Miners, 1 desire to ex- 
press to you our sincere thanks for the 
sentiments contained in your editorial, 
“Plutocyacy’s Murderous Plot,” and 1 
know that the men who are now con- 
fined in a jail in the State of Idaho will 
feel grateful to you for your eftort in 
their behalf. ; 

Yours fraternally, 
Joun M. O'NEILL, 
Editor Miners’ Magazine, 
Denver, Colo. 


In the May To-Morrow Mr. Sercombe 
in his editorials gives some solar plexus 
blows to superstition. > * * As peo- 
ple think correctly they gradually come 
into their own. ‘They find that all peo- 
ple are_in the same relations to nature 
and have the same dependence on na- 
ture, whether others know it or not. 

Lpving co-operation is better than 
slavish obedience in all things. Obea- 
jence through fear cannot draw out the 
most or the best from any one. It de- 
stroys vitality and lessens results. 

Geo. B. WILLIAMS, 
Frackville, Pa. 


I congratulate To-Morrow because 
Hurt has become one of your Editorial 
“We.” Any gospel aepends largely up- 
on the consistency of 1ts promulgators 
for its effectiveness. And no gospel 
is usefyl unless it can be lived beneti- 
cially—become incarnate—a real work- 
ing formula. A living example of right- 
eousness is worth infinitely more than 
barrels of Carters Best Black. May you 
be the “example” using the “Best Black’ 
for the diffusion of “tne simple truth.” 

Owen Raymo, 
Wayne, Mich. 


I do not know when I have read a 
magazine that has pieased me so much 
as the April issue of To-Morrow and 
Culturist combined. It is strong, keer. 
and powerful. 

JoserHine K. Henry, 
Fresident American Free-Thought As- 
sociation, Versailles, Ky. 


To-Morrow is improving greatly. I 
have watched the magazine from the 
first. 1 was very much pleased with the 


las’ two issues. 
O. Leos. ser 
St L no Mo. 


Am much pleased with the combina- 
tion magazine. Long may it wave. 
ELLA Kantz, 
Pomeroy, Ohio. 
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Books for Sale 
SOCIAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


The Universal Kinship, Cloth $1.00 
By J. Howard Moore 


The Origin of the Family, Cloth 50e 
By Fređerick Engels 


The Changing Order, Cloth $1.00 
By Oscar Lovell Triggs 


Better World Philosophy, Cloth $1.00 
By J. Howard Moore 


Love's Coming of Age Cloth $1.00 
By Edward Carpenter 


The Evolution of Man, Cloth 80c 
By Wilhelm Boelsche 


The End of the World, Cloth 50e 
By Wilhelm Meyer 


Science and Revolution, Cloth 50e 
By Ernest Untermann 


The Triumph of Life, Cloth 50c 
By Wilhelm Boelsche 


Address, 


To-Morrow Publishing Company, 
2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


Read 


One of the sanest and most dignified 
of free thought publications. 


The Liberal Review 


It offers the truths of science and 
nature in place of the superstitions 
of religion. Should be in 


Every 


Home where there are thinking men 
and women. Comes to you every 


Month 


With fresh food for truth-seekers. 


One dollar a year 
Sample copy, 10¢, 


THE LIBERAL REVIEW CO, 
140 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


For hungry souls your little journal is 
food and drink. How I wish your words 
of cheer and comfort could reach every 
soul with that longing for higher, bet- 
ter things. 

Esta A. REED, 
Gibbon, Neb. 


I have been a constant reader of your 
fine magazine and as an “amateur think- 
er” can not speak too highly of it. 

Joun Conran, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


INTROSPECTION. 


lf such a thing were possible that all 
the values known 
Should be by deed and lawful claim for 
one man, all his own, 
Among the World’s great sinners this 
man would stand alone. 
And such a thing is possible. 


we: 
A 1s 


“ownership” makes slaves oi us 

and children yet to come. 

It forces evil methods, from the palace 
to the slum. 

We should cleanse our social system of 

its “private title” scum. 


And such a thing is possible. 


When Jesus said to Zacheus: “Comer 
down from out that tree! 
J represent the workers and your wealth 
belong to me!” 
Ile gave to all mankind this hint, “Tis 
easy to be free.” 
And such a thing is possible. 


The great magnates who rule now, like 
Carnegie with steel, 

As Rockefeller handles oil or Morgan 
makes a deal, 

All such would find great pleasure to 
serve the commonweal. 

And such a thing is possible. 
C. A. STRICKLAND. 


MAGAZINES FOR JUNE. 


“Popular Science Monthly” contains 
among other scientific treatises “Individ- 
val Adaptation to Environment,” by 
Prof. J. H. Blair, “A League of Peace,” 
by Andrew Carnegie, and a description 
ot the Finger Lake Region of New York, 
by Prof. Tarr. (The Science Press, 
Lancaster, Pa.) 


“The Open Court” is this month dis- 
tinctively Japanese, with picture of Lao 
Tze for a frontispiece, an article on 
“Ethnology of Japan,” also “Some Chai- 
acteristics of the Jazznese Language,” 
and “The Reflections of a Japanese Sui- 
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| WE USE NO DRUGS! 


my A FROWN OR DEEP 
me LINES WILL RUIN 
ANY FACE. 


The most charming 
face in the world cau 
be utterly ruined by 
excessive furrows or 
deep lines. Its ruina- 
tion progresses from 
mere unattractive 
ness to actual repul- 
Biveness step by step, 
many times entirely 
unobserved by the 

sessor. In the il- 
iustrations the samé 
face is used, and the 
LINES ONLY make 
the difference Luck 
closely, and yon will 
realize the fact! 


UGLY FROWN, 


the most common dis- 
figurement of all. The 
cause is attributed to 
ill-nature, pinching 
eyeglasses, grouchy 
tem perament, *‘cross- 

teh,” or peevish, 
irritable temper. A 
frown can be perma- 
neatly removed in’l0 
to 30 minutes without 
inconvenience or 
trace. 


s CROWSFEET” 


caused from age 
squinting, many by- 
gone years of “good 
tımes,” cunning, cal- 
culating or scheming 
mentality, aud some 
times from disease, 
dissipation or worry 
“Crowsfeet’’ can be 
remdved in 20 to # 
minutes. Baggy: 
bloated or puffy eye- 
lids can also be re 
moved, and hollow 
eyecircles obliterated. 


Mouth - To - Nose 

Furrows 
arẹ caused by agen 
eral sagging of the 
cheeks and face, re 
sulting in excessive 
flabby skin about the 
chiu and neck, so re- 
pulsive to many- 
These disfigurement! 
result also from dis- 
ease, dissipation, 
habit, or rhe wastisg 
away of fatty cusb- 
ions underlying tbe 
skin. 

All Hollows and 
Furrows can be pêr- 
manently filled out 
within one hours 
time without deten- 
tion from social obli- 
gation or duty, You 
are welcome to a val- 
uable book on the face 
and features free. 

Call or write for 
particulars free. 

Keep up ‘‘Appearances”’ 

moura-To Nose 3nd "appreciated 
FURROWS through life. 
DR. PRATT INSTITUTES 
Expert Face and Feature Specialists 
214 State Street, Chicago, 
106 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., 


432 Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa, 


‘*CROWSFEET’'— 
AGE WRINKLES 


1122 Broadway, (Mew. ort. 


NEW / RK 


PUBLIC 


cide,” by H. L. Latham, A. M. S. T. M. 
(Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago.) 

“Human Life shows a fine portrait of 
Mark Twain and some incidents of his 
life interestingly told by W. A. Graham. 
Alfred Henry Lewis continues his series 
of “Confessions of a Newspaper Man” in 
his inimitable humorous style. (Human 
Life Pub. Co., Boston.) 

“Watson’s Magazine” devotes several 
pages of editorial matter to a splendid 
review of Upton Sinclair's “Jungle.” He 
also discusses “Common Sense Educa- 
tion” and writes a sketch of Clark 
Howell entitled “A Gedrgia Di-Dapper.” 
(121 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y.) 

“The Conservator” contains two Whit- 
man articles, “Walt Whitman as re- 
flected in recent French criticism” and 
“Whitman: the inner light of Quaker- 
ism.’ (1624 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) A 
“The Open Road," which traces a di- 
rect lineal descent from Whitman's song 
of that name, is a very artistic little 
Saunterer’s Chronicle, the midsummer 
number containing “A Word dn Fores- 
try” and beautiful frontispiece, “A For- 


rester.” (137 Grant Ave., Jersey City, 
N. J.) 
“Suggestion” leading articles this 


month are “The Origin of Christian 
Science,” by Horatio W. Dresser, and 
“Constructive Thought.” by L. W. Bill- 
ings. (4020 Drexel Blvd., Chicago.) 

“Nautilus” contributors this month are 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Florence M. 
Kingsley, Eleanor Kirk, Riley M. Flet- 
cher Berry and others. (Holyoke, Mass.) 

“The National” special features are 
Charles Ferguson’s article suggesting a 
way to build scientific cities and usefu! 
universities; a ‘sketch of Hayden Jones. 
Newspaper artist, and a discussion of 
“Affairs at Washington.” (Chapple Pub. 
Co., Boston.) 

“Physical Culture” leading articles are 
“Tensing Exercises” by Bernarr McFad- 
den and “Home Life of a Moden Cham- 
pion” by W. P. Franklin (Spoctswood, 
N. J.) . 

“My Business Friend” leading articles 
are “First Aid to Commerce,” “The In- 
heritance Tax.” “The Metamorphosis of 
the American Crimal,” “The Harvard 
Student and Business,” and articles by 
Lestie M. Shaw and John F. Lacev. 
(Miner Pub. Co., 337 Broadway, N. Y.) 

“The Busv Man’s Magazine” repro- 
duces from leading publications the hest 
articles each month. (McLean Pub. Co.. 
Montreal, Canada.) 

“Now”—the first magazine published 
in San Francisco after the disaster, con- 
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Big Magozine 
one year 


tc Lo 
Music baii Jor 10 centa. 


TY 

Send us 10 cents in silver or stamps, 
together with the names of 10 persons 
who get mail at your postoffice who are 
interested In music, and we will send 
you our handsome magazine one year. 
We receive hundreds of subscriptions 
daily from persons who think our Mag- 
azine a bigger bargain than Harper’s, 
Munsey's, Ladies’ Home Journal or 
McClure’s. This is a special offer for 
a short time only, so send at once. Our 
subscription price may advance to $1.00 
per year soon. Address BURGES PUB. 
CO. Dept. T. D. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SOME PERIODICALS WORTH READING. 


Write for a sample copy. 


Moody’s Magazine, John Moody, New 
York. 

Human Life, Alfred Henry Lewis, 
Boston. 

The Mirror, William Marion Reedy, 
St. Louis. 

Collier's Weekly, Norman Hapgood, 
New York. 

The Cosmopolitan, Bailley Millard, 
New York. 

McClure’s Magasine, S. S. McClure, 
New York. 

Metropolitan Magazine, R, H. Russel, 
New York. 

Humanitarian Review, Singleton Da- 
vis, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Nautilus, Holyoke, Mass. 

New Thought, Louise Radford, Wells, 
Caxton Bldg., Chicago. 

Suggestion, Elmer Ellsworth Cary, 
4020 Drexel Boul., Chicago, 

Truth Seeker, E. H, McDonald, 62 
Versy St, New York. 

Appeal to Reason, J. A. Wayland, 
Girard, Kansas. 

Physical Culture, Bernarr McFadden 
337 Spottswood, N. J. - 

The Worker, Algernon Lee, 184 Wil- 
liams St., New York. 

Blue Grass Blade, James H. Hughes, 
Lexington, Ky. 

The Public, Louis F. Post, First Nat'l. 
Bank Bldg., Chicago. 

International Socialist Review, A. M. 
Simons, 264 E. Kinzie St. 

Talent, Pearson Bros., 29 So, Seventh 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Watson's Magazine, Tom Watson, 
421 W. 42d St, New York, N. Y. 

National Magazine, Joe Chapple, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Wilshire’s, Gaylord Wilshire, New 
York, N. Y. 
ny Arena, B. O. Flower, Trenton, 
Social Democratic Herald, Vred Lieath 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Everybody's Magazine, 


Ridgway & 
Thayer, New York, N. Y. 


tains a very touching letter from the edi- 
tor expressing renewed faith and 

strengthened love for. humanity. (105 
Steiner St., San Francvisco.) 

“Health Culture” discusses “Unwhole 
some Mental States, as factors in the 
production of disease,” also “The Art of 
Body Building,” fully illustrated, by the 
editor, Dr. Latson. “Walking as a Fine 
Art,” and “The Formation of Walking 
Clubs,” are also discussed. (151 West 
23rd St., New York.) 

Other periodicals received are: 


“Single Tax Review,” 11 Frankfort 
St., New York, N. Y. 
“The Voice of the 

Georgia. 
“Dogdom,” Battle Creek, Mich. 


“Everyday Housekeeping,” Clark Pub. 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Suggestion,” 4020 Drexel Boul., City. 


“Health Culture,” 151 W. 23d St., New 
York, N. Y. 


“Current Literature,” 34 W. 26th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


“Human Culture,” 130 Dearbom St., 
Chicago. 

“Jewish Criterion,” Pittsburg, Pa. 

“The Modern View,” St. Lduis, Mo. 


“The Home Magazine,” Bobbs Merril! 
Pub. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


“The Humanitarian Review,” Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


“The New York Magazine of Myster- 
ies,” New York, N. Y. 


“Good Health Clinic,” The Clinic Pub. 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


“The Liberator,” Minneapolis, Minn. 

“Appeal to Reason,” Girard, Kansas. 

“The Public,” First Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Chicago. 

“The Unionist,” Green Bay, Wis. 

“The Chicago Israelite,” Chicago. 

“The Search Light,” Waco, Texas. 

“The Advance,” Seattle, Wash. 

“The Commoner,” Lincoln, Neb. 


“The Woman's Journal,” Boston, 
Mass. i 


“The Union Sentinel,” Reading, Pa. i 
“The Crisis,” Salt Lake City. 


“Ingersoll Memorial Beacon,” 
cago. 


Negro,” Atlanta, 


Chi 


“Business and Finance,” Hudson Bldg., 
: New York. 


“The Jewish Exponent,” Philadelphia, 
Pa 


“The People’s Press,” Chicago. 
we of Agriculture,” St. Louis, 
o. 
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Wilshire’s Magazine 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Greatest Socialist Monthly 
The Largest Circulation 


The most complete plant of any radical 
publication. 


Gaylord Wilshire Editor. 


Address :-: WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE :-: New York Cty 


Chicago Pure Food Co, 


159 E. 40th St., Cor. Cottage Grove Ave. 


Phone, Douglas 7000 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


Manufacturers 


The Finest Spanish Peanut Butter 
Choc-0-lets, Malto-Fruited Nuts 
Malted Nut Cheese, Cocoa Nut Bread, etc. 


Send in sample order and compare with 
any other products made. 
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“The Hebrew Standard,” New York, 
Y. 


AD 


“The Broad Axe,” Chicago. 

“The Socialist,” Toledo, O. 

“Progressive Thinker,” Chicago. 

“Blue Grass Blade,” Lexington, Ky. 

“The Chicago Socialist,” Chicago. 

“The Pathfinder,” Washington, D. C. 
oe Jewish Ledger,” New Orleans, 


“The Light of Truth,” Chicago. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A LETTER FROM JACK LONDON. 
Glen Ellen, Cal., Apr. 28, 1906 

Dear Comrade: 

At last, after being thrown out of 
gear by the earthquake, I am getting 
around to dropping a line about Mr. 
Moore’s THE UNIVERSAL KIN- 
SHIP. 

I do not know of any book dealing 
with Evolution that I have read with 
such keen interest. Mr. Moore has a 
broad grasp and shows masterly knowl- 
edge of the subject. And withal the in- 
terest never flags. The book reads like 
a novel. One is constantly keyed up 
and expectant. Mr. Moore is to be con- 
gratulated upon the magnificent way in 
which he has made alive the dull, heavy 
processes of the big books. 

And then, there is his style. He uses 
splendid, virile English and shows a fine 
appreciation of the values of words. He 
uses always the right word. 

Yours for the Revolution, 
, Jack Lonpon. 

The Universal Kinship, By J. Howard 
Moore; International Library of Social 
Science, Volume 3. Cloth, 331 pages, 
$1.00. Order from To-Morrow Pub. Co. 
2238 Calumet av., Chicago. 

“‘Woman’s Source of Power,” by Lois 
Waisbroker, that veteran in the cause of 
freedom is a booklet of about fifty pag 
es, in which the author has set forth m 
the spirit of toleration and love her 
ideas as to the cure for some of the 
evils which afflict society. 

Her plea is for sex freedom for wom- 
en, and her presentation is broad and 
rational. (Alliance Publishing Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. Price 25 cents). 

“The Curse of Race Prejudice” a 
vigorous pamphlet by James F. Morton, 
Jr., (244 West r43rd St, New York 
City. Price 25 cents.) He says, “The 
question is not one of sections but of 
principles.” The subject is treated um 
der the following chapter headings: 
“What is Race Prejudice?” "The Les- 
son of History,” “The Fruits of Race 
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The Earthquake Edition 


Fellowship 


A Monthly Magazine Edited bv Benja- 
min Fay Mills. 


The best Earthquake Souvenir—35 
original and selected articles by Mr. 
and Mrs, Mills; Ella Wheeler Wilcox; 
William E. Smythe; Father McSwee- 
ney; Rabbi Friedlander; the Rev. Dr. 
Baker; Hon. Joseph Choate; Robert H. 
Willson; Maxim Gorki, etc., etc. “How 
An Earthquake Feels,” by survivors; 
Thrilling, Pathetic, Heroic and Amus- 
ing incidents, etc. 


10 cents; 3 for 25 cents; One year, 
with 3 copies Earthquake Edition $1.00- 


FELLOWSHIP PUBLISHING CO. 
420 W. 6th Street :-: LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles was four hundred miles 
from the earthquake, but our writers 
were or have been on the ground. 


JESUS r Jewish Standpoint 


The truthful Jewish estimationof Je- 
sus, the Bible and other religious ques- 
tions, Is faithfully portrayed in a se- 
ries of powerful discourses by that 
broad-minded writer and able scholar 
DR. EMIL G HIRSCH 
Rabbi Sinai Congregation, Chicago. 
“The Jews and Jesus” 

“Jesua, His Life and Times” 

“The Doctrines of Jesus” 

“Panl, the Apostle of Heathen Judaiam’’ 

“Why Am {a Jew?” I 

“Why Am | a Jew?” I 

“The Imalienable Duties of Man” | 

8 “The tnalienable Doties of Man” II 

9 “Myth, Miracle and Midrash” 

10 ‘The Bible in the Light of Modern Sciences” 
11 “The Place of the Individaal in Organized Charity” 
‘Some Tendencies of the Modern Drama” 

13 “Attacks on Jews and Judaism” 

14 “Jadaism and the higher Criticism” 

15 “The Doctrine of Brolation and Jodaism’’ 

16 “Judaism and Modern Religion” 

17 “The God of Israel” 

18 ‘The Concordance of Judaism and Americanism” 
19 “The Roponsibility for the Russian Massacres” 
20 “Reform Jadsism aad Unitarianiam”’ 

Single copies mailed to any address, 
postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents, 
Twelve for $1.00 
BLOCK & NEWMAN, Publishers 
1880 Tribune Building Chicago 
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this sentence 


The central thought of the book 
in 

which is put into the mouth of one of 
the characters, “The natural life is the 
expressed life, the artificial life is the 
“Songs of the Desert” by the same 
author, is a unique little booklet and we 
are informed on the last page that 
“This little book was printed for her 
father by Oriole Emerson Llyod in her 
Out-of-the-Way Print Shop at Out-of 
the-Way Home, the address of which is 


may be summed up 
re-pressed life.” 


lives, 


sake are the ruling motives of men's 
Box 511, Westfield, New Jersey.’ This 


little book is numbered and signed by 
the author, and is a collection of poems 


that grew up out of the Arizona Desert 


like cactus blossoms. There is the lov- 
ing personal touch about it that means 


ideal 


Sun- 
of simplicity the details of the life pict- 


“The Higher 

” written by J. William Lloyd. While 
as his 

love for 

s sake and freedom for freedoms 


accept 
However, he introduces in- 


Equality,” 


may not 
in that Utopia where 


The heart hunger of man to get back 
to the simplicity of naturalness has 


rise, 
ged 


Race Prejudice,” “Some Attempts to 
one 


Defend Race Prejudice,” “The Bugbear 


of Social 


Ideal.” 
ured, yet the real principle of the thing 


can not but appeal to men and women 


everywhere. 
to the educational scheme for children 


Prejudice,” “The Fanatical Silliness of 
perhaps never been voiced more clearly 
the element of competition which one 
can scarcely believe should be encour- 


than in “The Dwellers in Vale 


love 
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Digitized 


so much to us in this work-a-day world. 


“The Future Life in the Light of An 
cient and Modern Science,” is the title 
of a big book translated from the 
French, written by Louis Elbe. The au- 
thor has treated the subject very fully 
in both its historical and scientific as- 
pects. We may question whether it is 
werth while to spend much time on con- 
jccture or study regarding a future life 
when we know so very little about the 
life here and now. But notwithstanding 
the ““notworthwhileness” of it, in all 
ages and among all people this question, 
“Tf a man die shall he live again?” has 
received a great deal of man’s thought 
and he is forever seeking to find a final 
and satisfactory answer to it. To those 
interested in this subject the book wiil 
no doubt be of great interest. (A. C. 
McClure & Co.. Chicago, I1.) 

“Use Natural Law,” by H. E. Saw- 
con. San Francisco, Calif., which is ad- 
vertised on another page, is a quite 
worth while little pamphlet, filled with 
good strong food for thinking minds. 
His plea is for us to conform onr lives 
tə natural law. and the end which he 
w ints out is life full of health, happi- 
ness, beauty, love, life. 


A strong movement is beine made for 
woman sufferage here in Chicago. We 
aro 1u receipt of a little booklet. put ont 
bv the agitators of the movement, in 
which the reasons whv woman's suf- 
frage should be granted are set forth. to- 
together with the opinion on the subject 
of the orincinal mavors of Tllinois. Send 
ten cents to Miss Ellen E. Foster, Treas., 
Ill. Fqual Suffrage Association, tror Da- 
vis St.. Evanston, TIL. and get three of 
these booklets, one for yourself and 
two to give away. 

There is no better wav to set before 
our readers the nature and purpose of 


How’s Your Memory? 


Your memorv can be trained and cul- 
tivated so that vour best friend 
wouldn't know it. Memory culture Is 
a most fascinating study to those who 
would make the most of life. You 
are no greater intellectually than vour 
memory. Memory is the tool by which 
vou carve your wav to success, Why 
not have a first class. bright. sharp 
tol? Now, if this makes the least bit 
of impression on you why not write 
something like this: 

“Dear Prof. Dickson, 1001 
Hall, Chicago: 

“The editor of this paper says you 
will give me some information about 
developing my memory. I should be 
pleased to receive vour booklet. Very 
truly yours (Miss) James James. 

“Anvwhere P. O.. any State.” 

Prof. Dickson will send nut 1,000 
booklets to 1000 readers of this naner. 
Whv not get one of these booklets? It 
Is sent free. 


Kimball 


Digitized b Google 


James Allen’s beautiful and helpful 
book, “As A Man Thinketh” than by 
quoting the preface of the book: 

“The heart of humanity is hungry. Its 
needs are many because of the dimness 
of vision that produces false conceptions 
cf truth. 

“Mankind has become bewildered in 
its weary search for the ‘bread of life’ 
owing to its siren voices which ever call, 
‘Lo here, Lo there.’ 

The hour is at hand, however, in 
which the Heart has ceased its wander- 
ings and is listening intently to the 
‘still small voice’ within which leads it 
back to homeland. 


Cuckoo! 


~ $ 
$1.00 Puts This teautiful Clock 
in Your Home 


The works of this magnificent cuckoo 
clock are made in one of the oldest 
and most reliable factories in Germany 
and fully guaranteed. 

The exquisite carving, which makes 
it a clock of rare beauty, is done by 
natives of the Black Forest. every bit 
by hand. Mail us one dollar, and we 
will ship it to you, when you pay $1.00 
a month for 8 months, which completes 
the payments on both the clock and 
magazine; and the clock will have been 
in your possession from the first pay- 
ment. 

We stand back of this offer—every- 
thing is as we represent it to be. Our 
object in giving you this splendid bar- 
gain is to secure subscribers for COM- 
MON SENSE, the magazine that helps 
its readers to greater success. 

Just write your name on the margin 
of this adv., and we shall understand. 


COMMON - SENSE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


88 Wabash Ave., Dep. 258, Chicago 


THE SECRET OF VOICE-PLACING. 


In reality there is no such thing as “placing the voice.” Voice is iv- 
.visible and inevitably infinite quantity, so such expressions as “voice: 
building,” “voice-development,” etc., are misleading. “Voice-placing” is 
the most nearly correct because there is only one place within the human 
anatomy where the voice can be revibrated in order to secure brilliancy-The 
place is the vocal chambers of the head. When one learns to revibrate 
tone in this place, his voice takes on timbre; and when he recognizes that 
he has attained this brilliancy of tone, because he has suceeded in revi- 
brating sound in this definite place, then, naturally, he says that his 
voice has been placed. But the term, “voice-placing” is far from ade- 
quate and is used in this article simply for the want of something better. 

The secret of “Voice-placing” lies in the What and the How. 

If the instructor can present in a skillful manner the What, the 
learner will experience very little difficulty with the How, The What 
cannot be pointed out by illustated talks on anatomical vocal structure, 
lectures on bones, registers, muscles, etc. It cannot be done by kneadinz 
the diaphragm, consciously lifting the chest, touching the tip of the 
tongue to the front teeth, placing a belt closely about the waist, hollow- 
ing and curving the tongue, idiotic smiling, etc., etc. 

It can be pointed out by teaching the pupil to think a tone correctly. 
He must be taught to recognize the What and the How. The What is 
the vibration which sings, the How to make it sing results from discrim- 
ination and concentration. Discrimination of the vibration which sings 
and concentration on the thing discriminated focus the voice, having for 
its objective point the teeth and the reverberatory or bony part of the 
face and head without spoken reference to them. 

Voice is the result of the involuntary vibration of the vocal cords, 
together with the air, within the walls of the head and the throat. B; 
revibration in the vocal chambers of the head, timbre-brilliancy known as 
head-resonance is attained. By learning to recognize the vibrating of the 
vocal cords, and the revibration of sdund above them in the head an 
trachea and chest below them, one becomes conscious of how he pro 
duces tone; and by learning to recognize the velvety, musical quality of 
a tone, produced through such consciousness, he learns to think a tone 
that is pleasing. Thus it is that the thought-tone is the real tone: the 
audible one is a reproduction. With this discrimination, “voice-placing” 
and the art of singing and speaking become as simple, positive and ex- 
act as a formula for compounding chemicals. 

Voice, like thought, is invisible. Thought cannot be moulded or 
builded. Thought is unfoldment. Thought is infinite. Thought is the 
molder and builder of the physical being. Thought inspires and compels 
the development of the physical, and in turn the physical reproduces the 
thought through the psychic. The thought-tone is unfoldment. It is 
the molder and developer of the vocal organ. A tone correctly thought 
is the psychical motor of of the vocal dynamo—it absolutely compels the 
development of every particle of vocal structure. Correct breathing be- 
comes habit. The muscles of the head and face, like the muscles of 
the head and abdomen, obey the law, vibrating in infinite harmony; and 
the entire being finally becomes the resonator. 

The secret of “voice-placing” then, lies in correct discrimination. 
When one learns to think a tone correctly, he has but to breathe the 
thought into audible consciousness. 

Every atom of his physical being responds in harmony with repro- 
ducing, and concentration naturally results. With such discrimination 
and concentration, relaxation becomes compulsory, and the throat is 
opened, leaving the vocal cords free to vibrate, resulting in sympathetic 
quality and breadth of tone and subconscious breath-control. 

Recognition of the vibration which sings, then, is mental unfold- 
ment. Thus it is that voice is placed by discriminating the invisible, in- 
evitable, immutable law of vibration—infinite force. 

Cart Younc 


63 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Illinois, 
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A FARM FOR YOU 


ONE CROP MAY PAY FOR IT 


The Eastern tenant (and you who read may be one) rents his farm, 
and, by getting up early and working late, succeeds at the end of the 


year in having made a fair living, with the bulk of the farm products ' 


belonging to the landlord.. He can keep this up, year after year, and, at 
the end of any term of years, he is about where he started, with this 
difference—both he and the farm have perceptibly run down. The longer 
he keeps at it, the poorer he is, There’s a better way. Theres noth- 
ing new or strange about it. Thousands have tried it and “won out.” 
Why not yout Let us tell you how. 

There are ways and ways—one of them is to sell out, gather up all 
the money you can, and go West and homestead. This can be done, but 
there is this fact to remember: Nearly all the best places are taken. 
One can find any amount of raw land remote from railroads, schools, 
and churches, out of the world and awny back, where, in the course of 
time, civilization may penetrate. But there’s a better way than all that, 
It is to buy a farm in the Southwest, along the Santa Fe, and start in 
with all the advantages you left behind, and more. 

You can buy that sort of a place at from $10 an acre to many times 
that amount. The difference in price depends on nearness to towns, 
railroads, the state of cultivation, and all that sort of thing.. But a 
better farm, so far as fertility of the soll and productiveness are con- 
cerned, may be had for $10 an acre,.than you could get anywhere back 
East for $50 an acre. 

Here’s a further fact: It may seem remarkable, but it is a fact, 
that the first crop will often pay for the land. It has occurred in thous- 
ands of instances, and will occur again. 

Where is -*" this to be done? That’s where we come in, willing 
and ready to help you. You ought to have detailed information, and 
we will send it to you for the asking. Down in Southern and South- 
western Kansas a $10-an-acre farm is walting for you, and it is prob- 
ably better than the one you leave behind, owned by the Inandlord. 

It is not for us to discriminate between sections, but this is un- 
doubtedly true of Southwestern Kansas. Over the line in Oklahoma 
and Texas the same thing can be done, with the stock-raising idea 
more prominent, Down in the Pecos Valler, in New Mexico, it is an ir- 
rigation proposition—and people are going there by the carloads. While 
land Is high priced there, you don’t need much of it. Ycu couldn’t farm 
a hundred acres, not if somebody gave it to you. Forty acres would 
be plenty. In Southwest Kansas, with n good team. you can farm 160 
acres, but in an irrigation country you can not do this. Everything 
is intensive and concentrated where water Is required. In Arizona the 
conditions are much the same, andso all along the Santa Fe until you 
come to California. where everything is different. 

Now. if you will fill in coupon below, we'll send you pamphlets 
that tell a complete story of this wonderful country. 


C. L. SEAGRAVES, Gen’) Colonization Agent, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
CHICAGO. 


Mail ::e pamphlet about.............. A 


Street or R, F. Du... 2... cece weee LOE ee 
Name ».icscsocccscoossossoisaccoosiosos sa coses 
Town ..ssssssesoroosesoseso SAE sssessssse 


Mention “To-Morrow” Magazin 


It is a well known fact that Diamonds pay over three times Savings 
Bank Interest—Diamonds, moreover, never “fail.” For Years they have in- 
creased in value at the ratio of over ten per cent each year. 


You need not be rich to buy Diamonds from us on “Our New Savings Plan” of 
pay-as-you-earn, Ask today for our FREE Catalogue of Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry. It tells how you can get a Diamond. Examine it 
carefully and be satisfied before you.pay us one cent. You can wear and enjoy the 
beautiful gem while you are paying for it. 


The sparkle and lustre of Diamonds add distinction and elegance to your ap 


pearance and show prosperity Write now for details of a plan which will sur- 
prise and please you with its fairness and generosity. 


The WalKer-Edmund Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


H81 State St. Chicago, U. S. A. 


YOU MUST PROTECT YOURSELF 


BY READING 


Foods That Are Drugged 


By Dr. LEON ELBERT LANDONE 
Written for Lay People > Free frem Technical Terms. 


The Demand of To-Day Based on Works of Chemists of Repute. 
Sworn Testimony of THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


PART I. ADULTERATION. 
Flours, Meats, Breakfast Foods, So-called Health Foods, Cereal Coffees, Teas, 
Syrups, Sugars, Fruits, Canned Goods, Spices, Oils, Cheese, Milk, etc., ete. 
PART II. EFrects. 
Effects of the Chemical Adulterations upon the health of the body. 


MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OUT. 


Price, 50 Cents. 
L. E. LANDONE, 806 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


Mention “To-Morrow” Magestn® 
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STOP THAT PAIN 


The Lambert Snyder Health ‘Vibrator 


(9,000 to 15,000 vibrations the minute) 


Conquers Pain 


The Most Beneficent Invention of the Age. 


There is only one disease—-CONGESTION. 
There is only one cure—CIRCULATION, 


Instant relief from RHEUMATISM, DEAFNESS, 
INDIGESTION, POOR CIRCULATION, or any PAINS 
or ACHES. 


Jn cases of PARALYSIS, LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA, 
Lumpaco, Weak Eves. HAYFEVER, OBESITY, 
Ixsom~1a, Loss or Voice, NEURASTHENIA, 
Brau Fao, VERTIGO, HEADACHE, Constipa- 
tion, and Torri Lrver, our Vibrator does 
marvelous work—and is a good exerciser. 

Don’t Wart, Don’t Surrer. Geta VIB- 
RATOR and GET RELIEF. 

The Lambert Snyder Health Vibrator is the 
only hand vibrator in the world that gives 
direct true vibration. 

We are receiving daily unsolicited testimon- 
ials from all parts of the country. 

You can use it yourself, and itir always 
ready and will last tor years. Used and èn- 
dorsed by physicians everywhere. 


NO DRUGS. NO PLASTERS. NO ELECTRICITY. 
GIVE YOUR STOMACH A VACATION 
FROM DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 

A few of the many reasons why you should 

use our Vibrator: 


(6) In case of a sudden pain of any kind of 
any member of the family, at night, the Vi- 
brator is always ready to apply. No charging 
or mixing of medicine. 

(7' If you have lang trouble, use the Vi- 
brator as vibration of the lungs forces the 
blood through the dead cells and does wonder- 
ful work in all casea of consumption and 
lung troubles. 

(8) No matter what pains and aches you 
have that are caused by congestion (and 
nearly all are caused by congestion), the Vi- 
brator will cure them. 


For a limited time we will sell our $5.00 
Vibrator at $2.00, prepaid to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $2.35. 

Send for our Free Booklet that 
will tell the How and Why. 


LAMBERT SNYDER CO. 


Dept 198, 10 W. 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 


(1) In eases of indigestion, our Vibrator 
forces the food to digest, thereby stopping the 
food from fermenting and forming a gas. 

(2) Uric acid centralizing at one point 
causes rheumatism. Vibration scatters the 
uric acid and by increasing the circulation, 
drives it out through the pores. 

(3) Ifyou are deaf, the Vibrator will stim- 
ulate the outer and inner mechanism of the 
ear and cure in many cases. 

(4) If you have poor circulation, the Vib- 
rator will increase your circulation and make 
you fee] a warm glow all over your body. 

(5) If you have locomotor ataxia or paral- 
ysis, the Vibrator is the only relief. It will 
stimulate the nerves. Vibration today, for 
these two ailments, ia recognized as the best 
treatment by the eading specialists. 


Has Your Voice been Injured by “Old Thought’ Methods? 
Have You Been Told You ‘Could Not Sing?” . 
Do You Who DO Sing Find Difficulty in Producing Perfect 

Purity and Sweetness of Tone? 


Remember that the THOUGHT-TONE is the real tone—the 
other is but the reproduction, The recognition of the vi- 
bration that SINGS, together with How to make it sing, 
absolutely compels the development of every particle of 
vocal structure. 

My scientific and original system of Voice Placing 
has produced a revelation in the Tone World, Let me 
send you my book, ‘*Voice Placing’’ (price $1.00) and 
a prospectus ot my 


Correspondence Course in 


Voice Placing, or the Science of Tone 


A new discovery. A postal card will bring you information. 
Cari Young, [Tenor, Conductor and Voice Specialist], 63B Auditorizm Bldg.,Chicago. 


Google nw YORK PUL 


South Dakota 
The Land of Plenty 


Rich soil, a mild climate, and abundance of water 
have made South Dakota one of the best agricultural 
states in the Union. 

The soil of Lyman County is unusually rich. It is 
a black loam with a yellow clay subsoil. The exten- 
sion through I.yman County recently built by the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


has opened up a part of that state hitherto sparsely 
settled. Land is now selling at the rate of from $10 
to $15 an acre, and it is altogether probable that 
valuations will increase 100 to 200 per cent within 
a vear. South Dakota offers great opportunities for 
the small investor. 

A book on South Dakota for two cents postage. 


For Books and Folders about South Dakota kindly Fill Out This Coupon 
and mail to-day to 


F. A. MILLER, G. P. A., The Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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AVolume of Discrimination 


For Guidance in Social, Intellectual, Political 
and Commercial Life 


Especially Recommended 
to Amateur Thinkers 

This Means 
You 


Indispensable for Readers, Writers, 
Publishers, Actors, Bankers, 
Farmers, Carpenters, Preachers, 

Promoters, Steamboat Captains 

Railroad Managers, Floor 

Walkers, Captains of In- 
dustry, Senators, 

Mayors, Governors, 

Presidents and 


je EE 
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Wealth, 
Power, or 

Influence will 
Not Avail to 
Buy a Place on 
These Pages 
which are only for 


“People Who Think” 


Copyright, 10906, 
by To-florrow Pub. Co. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


To-Morrow Publishing Go. 


2238 Calumet Avenue ... Chicago, Ill. 


> 


lad 
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Dere aint goner be no leavins” 


Make your boy’s food tasty —Mother—for it has to do some big 
It has to make flesh, blood, bone and muscle and supply bound 
Energy. Remember, the boy of today is the man of tomo 
Don’t injure him physically and mentally 
indigestible meats, pastries, rich puddings, etc., 
> act as a drain on his n 


energy. 
But feed him plenty ol 
a E 


all there is in wheat—and he’ll be your heart’s joy—strong, healthy, bright, smart and quick at his 
You won't have to coax him ĉo eat it either, Mother, for its delicious rich flavor when eaten with 
and sugar is just what he craves most for. 


Egg-O-See keeps the blood cool and is the ideal summer 


Give him some tomorrow— there won’t be no leavin’s.”” 

Prepared under conditions of scrupulous cleanliness. 

Every grocer in the country sells EGG-O-SEE—the whole wheat cereal. If your grocer has not rec 
his supply, mail us 10 cents and his name (15 cents west of the Rocky Mountains) and we will send you 7 
a package of EGG-O-SEE and a copy of the book, “-back to nature.” 


FREE “-back to nature” book 


Our 32-page book, “-back to nature,” outlines a plan of right living, includ- 
thg menus for 7 days and recipes for preparing the necessary dishes, based on a 
whole wheat diet, with suggestions for bathing, eating and exercise, illustrated 
from life, exceedingly simple and attractive. By following the precepts, 
abounding and vigorous health ts sure to result. 

Published to sell at 25 cents a copy, this handsomely illustrated book will 
be mailed FREE to anyone who writes, as long as this edition lasts, Address 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
534-584 Front Street Quincy, Illinois 


10 CTS. A COPY 
DOLLAR A YEAR 


JULY—1906 


'0-MORROW 


FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK 


DEMOCRACY AND EQUALITY. 


Funny but:—The Pious Beef Trust Press and 
Preachers have pronounced anathama on To-Mor- 
row Magazine. 


The Money Conspiracy is going to try to stuff 
you with Canned Lumpy Jaw and Tuberculous 
Ideas. 


It is clear that the wholesale thieves and mur- 
derers are not in jail but there are Seventy Mil- 
lion clean common people, who can put them 
there if they but stand together. 


The same crowd upholds a vicious and need- 
less oStracism against thousands of good mothers 
and their babies. 


We demand new laws in each State LEGALIZ- 
ING the line of descent from the Mother as well 
as Father. 


This discrimation is as infamous as it is an- 
cient. 


The word “illegitimate” is a disgrace to our 
race. 


Send for blank petition forms. We want names 
from everywhere. 


O 


We Want Agents 


for the 


Typewriter 


—the standard visible write 


in efties and towns where we arst ‘tat present 
fepresented, An agency for s progressive 
and l pp-to-dale abe trpewritor caitiss with ta dig- 
nifed and profitable position for high class 
men. We aid oar agonts to achieve success 
and extend their field as their development 
merani. e seek to make it worth while 
for good men to artea with us permaneotly. 


Previous experience neither essential nor o 
jectionable. The Oliver agency can be carried 
op in conhection with other pusiness in some 
sosstition. f you arethe kind of man we are 


geoking, we will enter into details by corres- 
pondence on receipt of your inquiry. 


x 


The Oliver 
Typewriter 


100.200 WABASH AVE., 
À CHICAGO, ILL., U. 8. As \ 


Foreign Office 
15 Queen Vietoria Bt., 
Londen, England. 


SUNSET EXPRESS 


The Transcontinental Train 
Running Daily Between 


NEW ORLEANS 
and 
SAN FRANCISCO 


' SOLID, WITHOUT CHANGE 
Over the 


Southern Pacific 
Sunset Route 


A Train of Superior 
Equipment 
Combination, Observation, 

Library, and Buffet Car 


Double Drawing Room and 
Pullman Standard Sleepers 
and 


Latest Design Dining Cars 


Inquire 
_ 238 CLARK STREET 
(J OCSHIEAGO, ILL. 


The 
Speacer= Whitman 
Center 


“I will accept oh anthi that all 
cannot have their counterpart of 
on the same terms.” 

“Not till the sun excludes you 
will I exclude you.” 


—_—_. 
A Club House and Inn 


where free souls and advanced 
thinkers may lodge, dine and 
commune with their kind 

Lectures and Discussions of Vi- 
tal Topics of the Day every Sun- 
day and Thursday evening at 8 
o'clock. 


Send in your name for Membership 
2238 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


receive regulary from the publishers the daily 
and eg pers from every section of the 
an n wiil 


CLIP 


Jor you naar 7 Ate on any subject desired at reaa- 
here is something you want, 
pA feee will get it for oe iru tia te 


NEWSPAPERS 


Send stamp for booklet. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING COMPANY, 
162 State Street, corner Monroe, Chicago 


Would You 


Like to receive hundreds of Pictorial or Seuvenir 
Post Cards from all parts of the world! If so 
send us 20c in stamps, or silver, and we —— 
you our monthly | st of over 500 people, (ladies 
and gentlemen) who will be willing to exchange 
cards with you, 


THE CANADIAN, UNITED STATES AND BRITISH 
SUBSCIPTION AGENCY, HALIFAX, N. $. 
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and of every business man 
who wants to keep in touch 
with the most up-to-ddte, 
time-, labor- and money 
caving Ticas in business, 
Ideasand suggestions, hints 
fraun from the cxpensive 
experiences of others; ~al? 
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My Business Friend 


the best Magazine in the 
Wort d for the Office and 
Hone. When you pick the 


attractive little volume up 
from the news-stand and 
you will take it to yaur of 
fice, and when yeu 

once looked inside it 

you will lake it home, 

“Folk toll enjoy tt toi 


Ji is differe ent from any 
sagazıne put ted, and in 
lid i needed to be the 
‘AST. 200 pages of bright, 
upflo-date matter, in 
chive aud entertaining 
strations and explana 

and you gel tt all 
every month 

There is too much in one 
Issue f MY BUSINESS 
FRIEND to tell about in 


uch short space as thi /t 
cost you nothing io send for 
a sam ple copy and we will 


end it to you. 
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THE MINER PUBLISHING CO., | 337 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


The Forward Movement of Democracy 


Its best journal is 


The Public 


LOUIS F. POST, Editor 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN CHICAGO 


The subscription price is now only $1.09 yearly (reduced from $2.00), or 50 
cents half-yearly, but the size is increased to 32 pages weekly and the form 
improved. All departments grow in interest—Editorial, News Narrative, Re- 


lated Things, Reviews, Cartoons. 


The editor goes to the heart of vitally important things. 
free and writes as he thinks, giving expression, not to bis personal idiosyncra- 
sies, but to what he believes to be the truest democratic minds of our times. 
Sample copies free. 

It is with a sense of delight that I open my weekly copy of THE PUBLIC, After days of 


hard and anxious work, 


Increasing circulation makes this possible. 


He is absolutely 


it comes like a messenger of peace and comfort to my soul—an ex- 


ponent of the noblest thoughts on the great questions which confront the nation; and I am 
thankful that at least one jonrnal exists in the United States which is absolutely candid and 
sincere in defending and upholding the fundamental principles upon which our democracy 
rests —Wm. P. Wesselhoeft, M. D., Boston, Mass, 


The publishers also issue and handle the best books relating td fundamental 
democracy, and invite co-operation from all who wish to advance such work. 


Catalogue free. 


THE PUBLIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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STOP THAT PAIN 


The Lambert Snyder Health Vibrator 


In cases of PARALYSIS, LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA, 
Lumpaco, Weak Eves, HAYFEVER, OBESITY, 
Insomnia, Loss op Vorcr, NRURASTHENIA, 
BRrarN Fac, VERTIGO, HEADACHE, CONSTIPA- 
TION, and Torrip LIVER, our Vibrator does 
marvelous work—and is a good exerciser 

Don't Wart, Don't Surrer, Geta VIB- 
RATOR and GET RELIEF. 


The Lambert Snyder Health Vibrator is the 


only hand vibrator in the world that gives 
direct true vibration, 

We are recelving daily unsolicited testimon- 
ials from all parts of the country. 

You can use it yourself, and itir always 
ready and will last for years. and en- 
dorsed by physicians everywhere. 


NO DRUGS. NO PLASTERS. NO ELECTRICITY. 
GIVE YOUR STOMACH A VACATION 
FROM DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 

A few of the many reasons why you should 

use our Vibrator: 


(9.000 to 16,000 vibrations the minute) 


Conquers Pain 


The Most Beneficent Invention of the Age. 


There is only one disease—CONGESTION. 
There is only one cure—CIRCULATION. 


Instant relief from RHEUMATISM, DEAFNESS, 


INDIGESTION, POOR CIRCULATION, or any PAINS 
or ACHES. 


(6) In case of a sudden pain of any kind of 
any member of the family, at night, the Vi- 
brator is always ready to apply. No charging 
or mixing of medicine. 4 

(7° If you have lung trouble, use the Vi- 
brato: as vibration of the lungs forces the 
blood through the dead cells and does wonder- 
ful work in all cases of consumption and 
lung troubles. 

(8) No matter what pains and aches you 
have that are caused by congestion (and 
nearly all are caused by congestion); the Vi- 
brator will cure them. 


For a limited time we will sell our $5.00 
Vibrator at $2.00, prepaid to any part of the 
United States, on recelpt of $2.35. 

Send for our Free Booklet that 
willtell the How and Why. 


‘LAMBERT SNYDER CO. 


Dept 198, 10 W. 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 


(1) In cases of indigestion, our Vibrator 
forces the food to digest, thereby stopping the 
food from fermenting and forming a gas. 

(2) Uric acid centralizing at one point 
causes rheumatism. Vibration scattera the 
uric acid and by increasing the circulation, 
drives it out through the pores. 

(3) Ifyou are deaf, the Vibrator will stim- 
ulate the outer and inner mechanism of the 
ear and cure in many cases. 

(4) If you bave poor circulation, the Vib- 
rator will increase your circulation and make 
you feel a warm glow all over your body. 

(5) Ifyou have locomotor ataxia or paral- 
ysis, the Vibrator is the only relief, It will 
stimulate the nerves. Vibration today, for 
these two ailments, is recognized as the best 
treatment by the leading specialists. 


Has Your Voice been Injured by “Old Thought’ Methods? 

Have You Been Told You ‘Could Not Sing?” 

Do You Who DO Sing Find Difficulty in Producing Perfect 
Purity and Sweetness of Tone? 


Remember that the THOUGHT-TONE is the real tone—the 
other is but the reproduction, The recognition of the vi- 
bration that SINGS, together with row to make it sing, 
absolutely compels the development of every particle of 
vocal structure. 

My scientific and original system of Voice Placing 
has produced a revelation in the Tone World, Let me 
send you my book, **Voice Placing’’ (price $1.00) and 
a prospectus of my 


Correspondence Course in 


Voice Placing, or the Science of Tone 
A new discovery. A postal card will bring you information. 
Carl Young, [Tenor,Conductor and Voice Specialist], 63B Auditorizm Bldg.,Chicago. 


WONDERFUL RESULTS 


By DR. 


Z = SAUNDERS 


He is a responsible - 
sletan and surgeon o 
has made features a spe- 
alalty. Sunken cheeks, 
crow feet, wrin- 
kles, hump or dish nose, 
outstanding ears, freckles, 
birth, tattoo or pock marka, 
moles, superfiuous hair, 
pimples, scars, marke of 
dissipation, moth patches, 
and all defects or blemishes 


him first before you. allow 
any one to treat your face. 


at ali 
HARRISON J. SAUNDERS, B. S., M. D., 


SKIN AND SCALP SPECIALIST 
148 STATE STREET, 4th Floor, ma OTTICE HOURS: 
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YOU MUST PROTECT YOURSELF 


BY READING 


Foods That Are Drugged 


8y Dr. LEON ELBERT LANDONE 
Written for Lay People æ@ Free from Technical Terms. 


The Demand of To-Day Based on Works of Chemists of Repute. 
Sworn Testimony of THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


PART I. ADULTERATION. 
Flours, Meats, Breakfast Foods, So-called Health Foods, Cereal Coffees, Teas, 
Syrups, Sugars, Fruits, Canned Goods, Spices, Oils, Cheese, Milk, etc., etc. 
PART II, EFFECTS. 
Effects of the Chemical Adulterations upon the health of the body. 


MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OUT. 


Price, 50 Cents. 
L. E. LANDONE, 806 Fine Arts Building, Ghicago 
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South Dakota 
The Land of Plenty 


Rich soil, a mild climate, and abundance of water 
have made South Dakota one of the best agricultural 
states in the Union. 

The soil of Lyman County is unusually rich. It is 
a black loam with a yellow clay subsoil. The exten- 
sion through Lyman County recently built by the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


has opened up a part of that state hitherto sparsely 
settled. Land is now selling at the rate of from $10 
to $15 an acre, and it is altogether probable that 
valuations will increase 100 to 200 per cent within 
a vear. South Dakota offers great opportunities for 
the small investor. 

A book on South Dakota for two cents postage. 


a a a L N 
——————————————————————————— e e e 


For Books and Folders about South Dakota kindly Fill Out This Coupon 
and mail to-day to 


F. A, MILLER, 6. P. A., The Railway Exchange, Chicago 


The Busnes End. 


IS THIS A MAD WORLD? 


One of our appreciative readers having declared that “To- 
Morrow” had simply “GONE SANE IN A MAD WORLD,” 
we have decided to devote a page each month to recording 
proofs of the world’s madness. 

Ernest Crosby in “Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable” in- 
sists the World is Mad, and gives several strong reasons for 
his belief. We ask our readers to do the same, viz.: Send in 
ten or twenty reasons why you think the World is Mad, and 
we shall be glad to print them in this department. 


TRIGGS AND THE PRESS. 


I deplore the fact that the “Press” has again undertaken 
to “Gorkyize” Oscar Lovell Triggs. While professor in the 
Chicago University, also at the time of his losing suit against 
the New York Sun and now again on new lines, poor Triggs 
is being scorched by the reporter’s poker and prodded by his 
pencil.. The thought arises, how much can this sensitive man 
stand without being driven to distraction? He does not feel 
any more kindly toward me than he does toward the Kerosene 
Kollege and others, but the microbe of publicity bothers him. 
Why not let him alone? 

Triggs is a quiet, harmless man who would injure nobodv— 
he has done some good work—he has written at least one 
good book, “The Changing Order.” Why can he not be left 
to live his life and pursue his work? Publicity stabs 
him, stultifies him, starves him. Did he have a rugged per- 
sonality that could shake off the incubus and enable him to 
strike back effectively, were he strong enough in this philoso- 
phy of Whitman, 

“T do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or be un- 
derstood 

If no other in the world be aware I sit content 

And if each and all be aware I sit content.” 


it would not then be so rank an act to toss his bruised body to 
the wolves of scandal. 


Now in preparation; ‘“Chicago’s Cave Dwellers” by 
Parker H. Sercombe. Price, post paid, One Dollar. Send 
remittance with order. The only true story of vice and crime. 
the responsibility being placed upon the real culprits and 
NOT on the victims. 


Read “A Preachment to Preachers” in this number and 
then send for petition blanks and funds to help on the cam- 
paign of common sense. 
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TO-MORROW. 


WOMAN ANDi WORK. 


The prevailing method of dress is surely a gods nd to the 
modern woman who lives without work. Air-cushions, bus- 
tles, coiffeurs, waist-forms, busts etc., all, all designzd to make 
good deficiencies which twa or three generations of useful liv- 
ing would naturally supply. 


— th 


No wonder that “excessive modesty” is forced to the front 
as a pretense for keeping glaring physical defects well covered. 
Woman's form divine? Yes, when it is permitted to assume 
the contour that several generations of useful, active work 
will impart. But the average woman? Banish the thought 
of dress reform. Keep her hid. Keep her covered. 


It is easily seen that wherever man has interposed his 
laws in place of nature’s, degeneracy has followed. 


Why still must blundering nature set the pace, 
And astute man be laggard in the race. 


Woman may one day control man but it will not be 
until all her fancied RIGHTS to do so have passed. 


Say lady—why not realize that the sex relations of other 
women are just as clean as yone own. Quit jumping on the 


OTHER woman. 


Ce ene meee eed 


Do not think the above is for the OTHER woman either. 
It is for YOU. 


—— 


There are still women extant so genteel that they do not 
think it nice or proper to perpetuate their kind. 
They are right so far as they are concerned, but a perver- 
sion of the whole sex principle. 


pee 


Read “A Preachment to Preachers” in this number and 
then send for petition blanks and funds to help on the cam- 
paign of common sense. 


Now in preparation; “Chicago’s Cave Dwellers” by 
Parker H. Sercombe. Price, post paid, One Dollar. Send 
remittance with order.’ The only true story of vice and crime, 
the responsibility being placed upon the real culprits and 
NOT on the victims. 
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To-eMorrow Talk. 


To-Morrow iz one of the few magazines in this 
country that has not been captured by the money oli- 
garchy. A number of periodicals that a year ago were 
fighting the fight of the people: against Special Privi- 
lege have withdrawn from the contest reversed their 
policy, and now smile blandily with a purchased opti- 
mism. Not tong ago Pearson's magazine was running 
articles by Henry George, Jr., in which monopolies that 
today threaten to strangle our prospects for a real de- 
mocracy were logically shown up for what they are. 
The June and July numbers of Pearson’s this year 
leer and simper in an attempt to be cheerful that would 
dishearten us did we fee! it sincere. McCiure’s maga- 
zine, once the implacable Nemesis of the Standard Oil 
Company and the grasping railroad rebaters, is emas 
culated of its former virility and now gives us scarcely 
any more information on the pressing problems of the 
time than a children’s story bock or a dust- eaten cyclo. 
pedia. The Saturday Evening Post denounces an ima- 
ginary alderman now and then but in fact and inter- 
pretation is as uncommunicative as a ltamp-nost; a 
single copy of The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 
has more insight and wisdom than a whole decade of 
the Post.. Munsey’s, of course, has always been known 
among thinking people as a panderer to royalistic in- 
stincts, monthly chattering of orinces and dukes and 
blooded bull-dogs. The Atlantic Monthly, the Century. 
Harper’s and Scribner’s practically repeat themselves 
from year to year and an appropriate cover design 
for any of them would be a shining, immaculate shroud, 
—they are dead ones, 

There are a few left, however, that have stood ott 
against all offers made them. The Cosmopolitan is 
bold and frank, alive to the hour, a moving force for 
gcod. The National Magazine of Boston, is alive to 
the needs of democracy and strikes fair for the New 
Republic. Everybody’s is still in the ring and gives 
a hurrah of hope for every sham and shame It un- 
covers. Collier’s Weekly is auite judicial and gives a 
pretty fair shake to all sides. Not least of all is the 
St. Louis Mirror, edited by William Marion Reedy, who 
bends not the knee nor smiles for pay. Last of all 
and first of all (may be) is To-Morrow, free and untram- 
meled, with its columns open to all schools of thought, 
and its smiles, such as they are, free and pure as the 
joy of life. Observe that the color of the To-Morrow 
cover is very much like that of a paper dollar. To- 
Morrow is fighting your fight.. Do the right thing by It 
and send in your subscription to-day. If we're not al- 
ways nice and pleasant, remember that civilization ts 
pretty much an old back yard and we're trying to clear 
out the tin cans, rags, lumber, and carcasses. We arc 
pioneers, working for you, for your children and for 
your children’s children. Your hand! brother. 
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The Spencer-Whitman Center, 2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago—a 
RATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT, devoted to the intensified process of 
CHARACTER CULTURE through the medium of right association and 
environment. Dues $12.00 a year, $3.00 a quarter. 


To-Morrow 


For People who Think 


PARHER H. SERCOMBE, MANAGING EDITOR. 
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DEPARTURES. 


By Charles A. Sandburg. 


Strolling along 

By the teeming docks, 

I watch the ships put out, 

Black ships that heave and lunge 
And move like mastodons 


Arising from lethargic sleep. 


The fathomed harbor 

Calls them not nor dares 

Them to a strain of action, 

But outward, on and outward, 
Sounding low-reverberating calls, 
Shaggy in the half-lit distance, 
They pass the pointed headland, 


View the wide, far-lifting wilderness 


And leap with cumulative speed 
To test the challenge of the sea. 


Plunging, 
Doggedly onward plunging, 


Into salt and mist and foam and sun. 
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The Editors of To-Morrow do not stand sponsor for opinions of 
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Address to Chicago Clergymen. 


The following invitation having been sent out to one hun- 
dred and eight Chicago clergymen, the address which we 
print in full will be of interest to our readers as all those in- 
vited who did not attend have received copies by mail: 


INVITATION FOR YOURSELF AND WHOM YOU 
INVITE. 

Dear Sir—In my forthcoming book, ‘‘Chicago’s Cave Dwell- 
ers”, I shall prove in a way that it need never be told again, 
that the present system of teaching morality is a fatlure—that 
commandments and maxims formerly effective on dominated 
races are of no force with a free people—that to stem the tide 
of rowdyism, laziness and vice, we must employ methods in 
harmony with contemporary ideals of democracy and equality. 

There never was a time more calculated to try men’s souls 
than now. You are to be called upon to let perish dogma and 
doctrine that human morality may survive. 

The principle of monogamy, the bulwark and vitality of 
every land and people is being ignored and trampled in the 
dust by a large proportion of leading citizens. If you do not 
know to what extent polygamous practices (sex drunkenness) 
is being carried on in Chicago, I will tell you. 

The time has come for the parents. preachers and teachers 
of our country to place their faith and COMIPLETE TRUST 
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in the method of the power that has painted the lily, made of 
us a perpetuating race and sent the countless stars whirling 
in their orbits. 

Our millionaires are money drunk, our clubmen hypocrites, 
our newspapers scandalmongers, our saloons vampires. 

The future of all children and the race is at stake. It is 
impossible to rear children in Chicago to be moral or honest. 

If their characters are worth while for you to spend an hour 
of your time to confer on this subject, kindly be at 2238 Cal- 
umet avenue, Friday, June 15th at 4 p. m. sharp, at which 
time I will speak for thirty minutes to ministers and educators 
and try to answer such questions as may be asked. 

I feel it my duty to call this meeting before placing “Chica- 
go’s Cave Dwellers” in the hands of the public. 

Trusting that you will be with us on the above date, I am, 

Yours truly, 
PARKER H. SERCOMBE. 


N. B.—If you cannot arrange to attend the above meeting, 
I will gladly meet you and any other clergymen and educa- 
tors at any time and place of your selection. P. H. S. 


The parlor ot the Spencer-Whitman Center having been 
duly prepared for the reception of the clergymen, at the ap- 
pointed time the speaker, disregarding form and precedent, 
came in from the shop in his overalls, his sleeves roned to the 
elbows, and spoke as follows: 

Fellow Parasites, Realizing that no preacher can speak with 
independence and truth uniess he has a side line that sus- 
tains him, I have taken to useful work, and behold it is good. 


In view of the advancing tendencies of rowdyism, adultery, 
pratt, and every form of vice, it is timely that Conservator» 
of Public Morals should be called to account for their fail- 
ure to secure better results. 

Your Bible says, ‘By their fruits ye shall know them,” and 
judging by the results which your methods obtain, surely it 
is high time that new ideals, new standards and new meth- 
ods should be employed. 

You, the preachers of Chicago, are in the position of the 
parent who continually says “don’t” to the child, fears to 
vive the child its proper degree of liberty, prevents develop- 
went of its initiative and independence and holding it close- 
ly under parental control blights its life, destroys its indiv! 
uality and lets perish its usefulness as a being and a citizen. 

The parent is fettered through fear of the child’s gaining 
experience and so blights its power of independent action. 
You are fettered through fear that your flock will gain so 
much experience that they will not need YOU, and the fet- 
ters of doctrine and dogma. originated for the control of en- 
slaved and dominated races, hang about your neck like ser- 
pents which you can not shake off and you will not shak 
them off until through “like experimentation” the people 
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themselves prove the utter whimsical worthlessness of such 
ideals and impudent reguiations. 

1 use the term “impuaent” advisedly, for surely it is impu 
dent to attempt to regulate a free people by means of com 
mandments and codes nt only for the cnildnood of our race. 

The Declaration of Independence, a really inspired docu- 
ment, in declaring men tree and equal not cnly implied the 
doctrine of Christ, “ihe brotherhood of man,” but we find it 
now in harmony with the entire system ot inductive method 
of education as seen in the teachings of Froebel, Pestalozzi, 
Herbert Spencer, and thousanas ot educators, and proven in 
every kindergarten and scientific educational institution in 
the world. 

When Walt Whitman declared, “I decline to accept any- 
thing which a.l others can not have the counterpart of on the 
same terms’, ne pronounced against special privilege, upheld 
freedom and equality and showed the way to universal broth- 
erhood and comradeship. 

It is the mother who fears to permit her child to play in 
the street thac runs tne grea.er risk of her oftspring veing 
eventually killed by a vemcie. It is the parent who keeps 
the knife entirely out of the hands of the child that may look 
wrward tu tus eveittuas CaulasvlOpny OI seeing its nngers 
cut off. 

it 1s the preacher, the judge, the statesman and the editor 
who fear human experimentation, who forget humanity’s 
nuccus Whe noiding to doctrine and uoOgma, who stick tu 
commandments and regulations hardly ne tor children and 
slaves, who cling to ancient, threadbare creeds and restric- 
tions entirely unnt for a free people that are the real detri- 
ment to human progress, the real causes of crime, the real 
criminals, the real “Chicago Cave Diwellers.” 

I dare say to you that the grafter, the drunkard, the prosti- 
tute and the conscienceless millionaire are your product— 
they are your work—they are victims and not culprits. 

Years ago Froebel demanded a freedom in the kindergarten 
for intants which you in your devotion to creed even now 
refuse to extend to grown men and women. 

You imagine tnac preaching, advice, ciiticism, command- 
ments, ostracism and other relics of ancient despotic rule are 
still efficient agencies for the uplift of the race and you be- 
lieve this because ycu are in the preaching business, because 
it is to your interest and because you make your living i.. 
that way. 

Every young man who attends a theological school with 
the view of becoming a clergyman is just as much concerned 
to assure himself economic independence as any dentist, law- 
yer, journalist or engineer. ; 

I recall the jaunty tone of voice as the Rev. John Roach 
Straton of the Second Baptist church informed me that he 
would reach our meeting at Corinthian Hall a little late, but 
would jump into his automobile and come lively immediate- 
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ly after the close of his own services. It was very easy to 
detect that the reverend brother took great pride in being 
able to state that he owned an automobile, not less so than 
if he had been one of the owners of Packingtown. 

Let those who believe in preaching, advice and ostracism 
as efficient aids by which to control society’s morality con- 
template for a moment the utter failure of arousing con- 
science among even the very best of people when their own 
interests are at stake. 

Did you ever talk prohibition to a brewer, abolition to a 
slave holding church member in anti-bellum days, common 
sense to a Presbyterian, co-operation to a millionaire, ‘“induc- 
tive method” to a Priest, honesty to a grafter, vegetarianism 
to a wolf; and realize that conscience is not awakened by 
preaching, except when you talk in the interest of the preach- 
ce or in accordance with his nature? 

It was comparatively easy to arouse the “conscience” of 
the people of Massachusetts against human slavery for the 
reason that African slavery could not be made profitable in 
Massachusetts. Do you see that this implies a law which 
carried into the detail of life proves all forms of preaching a 
waste of time? 

Every one knows that to preach to boys against fishing on 
Sunday—against whittling—against whistling—against ly- 
ing—or to slap a baby’s hand that reaches for the fire or to 
scare him with threats of the bogie man, all tend to whet the 
appetite for the thing preached against. 

Not only then is preaching and all the allied relics of des- 
potism entirely without cffect upon free American manhood 
and babyhood from its psychological aspect, but when we 
come to examine into the forces that really are concerned 
in human progress we find not only that they are of an en- 
tirely different order than formerly supposed, but to deal 
with ‘them a complete revolution of ideals and methods is 
absolutely necessary. 

To demonstrate one phase of the principle involved suppose 
a hundred six year old children from the best classes as 
they run be placed in fifty or a hundred families in the worst 
slum districts, say of Chicago, New York or London, and in 
ten or fifteen years you will to a certainty have developed 
ninety to a hundred thieves, thugs and prostitutes. 

On the other hand take a hundred children of the same 
tlass and age and place them in a village or settlement in- 
habited only by selected people of high character, industrious 
habits, broad sympathies and kindly, uncritical minds and 
as sure as the spots on the sun, in ten or fifteen years you 
will have developed from ninety to a hundred kindly, gentle, 
industrious men and women fit for the brotherhood of man 
described by Jesus, fit for a high class inter-dependent and in- 
ter-related human society as outlined by Herbert Spencer, 
fit and prepared to decline special privilege as suggested by 
Walt Whitman and finally equipped to live as citizens in a 
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country with a Declaration of Independence that guarantees 
freedom and equality to all. 

Though these examples duly extended imply the whole 
process of civilization and decay, what have we in contrast— 
Chicago with its preachers, its courts and police still working 
along despotic lines organized for the cattle of a thousand 
years ago—an unfit place in which to bring up children, for 
coming in contact with mixed conditions, good and bad, they 
naturally assume the good and bad which their environment 
offers, some receiving a momentum towards ultra-wickedness 
and disrespectability, landing them in Joliet, others moving 
into the channel of respectability enabling them to enjoy hon- 
orable careers as Presidents of Life Insurance Companies, 
Railroads and Beef Trusts. 

So I repeat that children can not be reared in Chicago to 
be honest or moral, it being LIFE CONDITIONS that 
mould character, not criticism, advice or preaching. 

Our characters are moulded by what we DO, not by what 
we hear. 

If we learn by doing we must also teach by doing. 

Only to the extent that you can segregate people of good 
chacacter for children to grow up with, can you expect the 
results that your profession has been dreaming of tor two 
thousand years. 

Chicago is ruined as a center for Character Culture. 

True education need develop little more than initiative, 
originality, industry, and good nature, and it will be seen that 
we hold within ourselves the Divine power to move into 
proper relationship with each other, the fit units in the social 
organism surviving and the unfit perishing for lack of stam- 
ina and equilibrium. 

All parentalism tends toward perpetuating the unfit which 
is a detriment to the race while despotism not only kills off 
automatism and self regulation but by special privilege, lust 
and self gratification finally destroys itself and leaves the 
mass without a head and without the power to sustain self. 

Nothing is more manifest throughout all fields of inquiry 
than that the law of life, the tendency of all forces, is toward 
equilibration. 

The automatism by which each returning day and each 
season comes and goes with equal regularity, the sap en- 
couraged by swaying boughs, rising in trees to be converted 
into leaves and flowers, the automatic breathing, circulation 
and perpetuation of animal forms are sufficient proof that 
the law of nature ever tends towards developinng automatic, 
self-balanced organisms, systems and forms, and human so- 
ciety like all other organisms being destined to grow into au- 
tomatic equilibrim methods of education should tend towards 
the realization of that ideal. 


Searching nature for method in all her ramifications we 
find experimentation, constant adjustment of means to ends, 
is invariably the order of progress. 
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It is LIFE EXPERIMENTATION that moulds races and 
nations—every phase of our existence is now and must ever 
be in experimental stage—it is as ridiculous to discriminate 
against experimentation in manners, customs, forms and cer- 
emonies as to decide which philosophers, which creeds, which 
inventors shall have all the rights in preference to others. 

If you lack in faith, if your trust falters, if you believe that 
God can not handle these affairs, notwithstanding the mar- 
velous things that experimentation has done in other fields 
without your interference, you will but cling to your dear 
falsehood until you go down to your graves as millions have 
gone before, still clinging. 

The fact that throughout nature progress has ever been 
by the law of experimentation without a single exception— 
not one—should be sufficient ground for belief in its power 
and your failure to reach any degree of morality by the des- 
potic and regulative human methods of ancient days should 
he sufficient to make you willing and anxious to inspect and 
adopt some other plan. 

According to the prevailing exhibit of human morality in 
the matter of intrinsic honor there is little choice as between 
society’s victims, whether they be drunken wife beaters, lazy 
agitators, scheming grafters or conscienceless millionaires. 

The chief difference between the prostitute and the bank- 
er, preacher, lawyer and trust magnate is that she has thrown 
off her hypocrisy and stands before the world in her own 
colors just as she is, not pretending to be better or wrse. 

Tf some dav I shall want a design to commemorate the 
glory of sincerity and my disgust for hypocrisy, you may 
guess what kind of a figure I shall be tempted to use for my 
statue. 

There are twenty thousand professional prostitutes in Chi- 
cago, twentv four thousand couples living in adultery with- 
out the form of marriage, more than twenty thousand wom- 
en emploved in down town stores and offices who have been 
deserted by their husbands. According to the Health Depart- 
ment there are more than fortv thousand abortions a vear 
performed in Chicago. but all of these irregularities are but 
a small percentage of the extent to which commandments, 
preachers. jvdges and law makers are completely ignored. 

In order to really measure the utter failure of the present 
system in preserving monogamy the following facts are as- 
tounding: 

There are more than fifty hotels in Chicago ranging fro~ 
twentv five to three hundred rooms each, the entire income 
of which is derived from renting rooms to illicit couples. at 
prices ranging from fiftv cents to twentv-five dollars ; besides 
this, every other hotel in Chicago accents its proportion of 
this class of patronage. when vroperlv veiled, to the extent of 
from ten per cent to ninety per cent of their total recein*- 

Everv department store and everv down town drug store 
are daily and nightly to the knowledge of owners and man- 
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agers made rendevous of clandestine couples, some of the best 
1ocated drug stores averaging as high as one hundred and 
uwenty hve meetings per ngon, ali with tull knowledge of the 
propnetor who reaps his reward tor silence by selling tnem 
wilet articles, drops, apparatus, etc. 


More than three fourths of all the business of all the night 
Tesiaurants which are continually being augmented in num- 
bers and increased in size, consists of the patronage of nnancu 
couples who make the supper and the dollar tip for the waiter 
a part of the night’s “lark.” 


Visiting a fashionable down town restaurant recently I 
iell into conversauuon with the afttable manager, and together 
we made a caretul survey ot the hity or more couples seated 
at tables, and knowing nis patrons and all the “signs” and 
“ear marks” he freely stated that among all those present 
there were not more than three what ne called “straight 
couples ;” and the orchestra played on and the flowers and 
potted plants gave forth their perfume and the laughter, rc- 
partee and warm glances shot right and left and the waiter 
with exaggerated obeisance and understanding gathered in 
his tip and the proprictor is building an addition to his es- 
tablishment. 

lí it were not for this same class of theater patronage Chi- 
cago would not be known as the best show town in the coun- 
try and those who are informed, especially club men, are best 
aware of the very high proportion of married men out with 
other women and married women out with their “friends.” 


The several horse whippings after theater in the vicinity of 
the Wellington Hotel during last spring by irate wives are but 
a few of thousands of instances well known to the countless 
number of rounders and professional polygamists with which 
Chicago abounds. 


The divorce of ex-President Haywood of the Athletic Club 
recently brought out a table conversation in another promi- 
nent city club, and in discussing the extent to which adultery 
was common among club men, and there are more than a 
dozen prominent clubs with four and five thousand members 
each, it was admitted by the score of gay widows present 
that more than ninety per cent were in the habit ot ignoring 
the Seventh Commandment, and most of these daily think 
of but little else than who should be the next woman to fall 
into their toils. l 


A short time since, with the aid of three “experts” I made 
a careful investigation into the lives of some three hundred 
prominent professional and business men, as their doings 
are currently known and understood among their associates 
in the various Chicago clubs, with most interesting results. 
Among those whose “records” were thoroughly sifted were 
found a few among lawyers, physicians, bankers, business 
men, commission men, and hotel keepers who apparently lived 
monogamic lives, but of all the railroad men and newspaper 
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men investigated, not one was found who did not break the 
Seventh Commandment. 

So complete has been the failure of commandments and 
despotic regulations of churcłĦ? and state in controlling adul- 
tery that a careful estimate by trained observers actua!ly 
places the figure at eighty five per cent of men, who, if they 
do not break the commandment frequently, are willing to do 
so at the first opportunity ; and while the percentage of wom- 
en is of course very much less, I refrain, perhaps on account 
of gallantry, from stating the estimated figure, but suffice to 
say, the weekly offences of this kind in Chicago run up into 
the hundred thousand. 

If the foregoing were not enough to completely rout all 
those claiming efficiency of the old system, one more citation 
will be sufficient; in the Eighteenth Ward on the West Side 
(no worse than several other wards in Chicago) there are 
not less than five hundred professional p—s who make their 
living by collecting a percentage on the shame of women. So 
brazen have these conscienceless creatures become that prior 
to a recent election a candidate for alderman was called upon 
vy a committee of their group stating that the candidate coula 
not have their vote until he should declare his intentions rel- 
ative to the profession of themselves and their principles. 

The candidate hinting that the influence of such charact- 
ers could not amount to much, was promptly informed tha: 
every dry goods, hardware. grocery, drug store, meat market 
and saloon in the district drew their incomes and main sup- 
port from the prostitutes also; they explained that this class 
of women are “good spenders” and that all these other 
“respectable” influences would also be thrown against him if 
he should oppose this controlling industry in the Eighteenth 
Ward; and all this in the face of the fact that every sociol- 
ogist knows under what system humanity might live entirely 
immune from theft, prostitation and hyprocisy. 

l declare to you, “By their fruits ye shall know them”, and 
this, Clergymen of Chicago, is the fruit of the svstem that 
vou are trving to impose upon the people of Chicago. 

These are not culprits, but instead they are the victims of 
your despotic, iniquitous system and but for creed and dogma 
would have been abolished before the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. 


It would seem that enough has been said in regard to the 


failure of Christian theology as an aid to morality but “the 
half is never told.” 

The unhappiness of family life in Chicago and throughout 
the world as a result of domestic tyrany of various kinds, the 
lack of comradeship and sincerity at home, is well known, and 
all of this also finds its cause in dogmatic theological methods. 

Under the present system every child becomes a hypocrite 
and a pretender before it knows how to walk and if the 
mother is in “society” these traits become the most important 
part of his education, in fact, hyprocisv is the main thought 
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and scheme of human life and it is only wrong to be “found 
out.” 

In recent years the masses and all the working people 
particularly have been taught to believe in the ultra honesty 
and reliability of bankers, officials, railway presidents and the 
wealthy class in general, but now we know that the most 
miserable felons eking out their horrid lives in jail, the keys 
being in control of capitalism. differ from the millionaire 
thieves in two respects only: first that they did not steal so 
much, and second that they steal with some degree of brav- 
ery and risk, something that the wholesale thief is sneak 
enough to avoid. 

So, Clergymen of Chicago, with your respectable classes 
honevcombed with adultery, greed and dishonesty and your 
middle class drifting in their footsteps to the full extent that 
their purses will permit, and the lower class living also in 
hyprocrisy, dishonesty, greed and vanity, all under the win: 
of your precious system of commandments and control. I 
charge you, blush, repent, and take on more trusi in God 
and less in your own preaching. 


UNIVERSAL EXPERIMENTATION. 


When will educators. parents, preachers, statesmen, jud- 
ges, and rulers learn that universal experimentation is the 
law of progress, that all interference with experimentation 
tends toward decay? 

Take an easy example—tbe invention of the printing press, 
typewriter, locomotive. sewing machine, automobile—sup- 
pose our “Blue Laws” had gone so far as to permit only cer- 
tain ones to do the experimenting necessary to develop these 
various inventions—every one agrees that so fine and deli- 
cate is the spark of genius that no external discrimination 
could posibly cull out those best equipped and those least 
equipped to bring about the final results, hence anv interfer- 
ence could be nothing else than a detriment to progress. 

It requires but a step to realize that all human activities. 
institutions and methods have ever been in a condition of 
exnerimentation. 

The making of new laws and the repealing of old ones 
amounts to the same thine as testine out models of type- 
writers and reaping machines before constructing an im- 
provement to overcome the deficiencies in the last. 

The coming into the world of new religions and new phil- 
osophies, Christian Science, Socialism. Theosophy. Commun- 
izm. are all crude models presented for test and exnerimenta- 
tinn out of which the future more rational and more perfect 
philosophies must crow. 

Fven as the first models of every invention have heen 
fond crude and fmnerfect after the oricinal test was made 
ea must all creed) nhilosonhies, relieions and institutione 
ta considered nothing more than ernde models until throngh 
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test and experimentation they are brought to an efficient 
working basis. 

It seems strange that while every one would acknowledge 
that the first model of a comparatively simple washing ma- 
chine or a sulky plow can never be thoroughly efficient at 
first, that a complex philosophy involving the millions of 
varying effects in human society can be thought out by some 
ancient person sitting in a cave or under a tree or working 
at the carpenter’s trade and be correct and complete in its 
first theoretical model. 

The Presbyterian, the Buddhist, the Socialist, the Christian 
Scientist, these have all been cock-sure people and believed 
that their “working model” was the whole thing, the begin- 
ning and the end of perfection. ` 

That the Christian clergy can still proclaim the working 
model of two thousand years ago better fit for operation un- 
der present complex conditions in a free country is the most 
colossal monument to human idiocy now pressing its blight 
upon a disorganized world. 

Were business systems, architecture, mechanical invention. 
music, art, literature, agriculture, etc.. all placed under the 
blight of creed. all made to fear experimentation as has been 
done in the field of forms, ceremonies, manners and customs, 
we should still be struggling in the dark .ages with one- 
handled plows and scribbling our messages to humanity in 
hieroglyphics on the rocks. 

Thanks to the daring of a few we have already attained 
progress in many fields through experimentation and so much 
have we attained by this method that we know that there 
can be no progress without experimentation—that those who 
have thought and theorized are now gradually being dis- 
lodged from every position by the life force of humanity 
which is gradually breaking them down and driving them 
snarling and protesting back to their caves of ignorance. 

‘We now know that creed and dogma is nothing more than 
an attempt of the ignorant to enforce the crude first models 
of philosophy, government and religion, such as man in his 
childhood was only able to invent. 

The pressure which political, economic and ecclesiastical 
erafters have been permitted to exert upon the masses for 
thousands of years by the use of their “first models” is now 
being thrown off by the modern demands for experimenta- 
tion and this experimentation must be individual and social. 
down to the last detail of human life. 

To live under free institutions under a guarantee of free- 
dom and equality. under an ideal svstem known as the 
“brotherhod of man” under the educational svstem called 
“inductive” intended to stimulate and vitalize individuality 
means that all affairs of our personal existence. our food. 
clothing. shelter. and relations with each other, so long as we 
do not invade the rights of others and prevent them from 
having the same liberty as ourselves, is the one true rule af 
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life, the one sure road to happiness, the one philosophy that 
can insure the highest human, physical and social progress. 

Astronomy has demonstrated that during countless mil- 
lions of years the law of experimentation has been the means 
by which the stars have found their places and examination 
into the various phases of plant, animal and human life in- 
dicates that no other system has ever maintained in the or- 
ganization of the mass of wondrous complex varieties and 
forms—and as this same force stands ready at all times to 
teach and vitalize every phase of human existence as it has 
already brought many phases of our lives to a point of mar- 
velous beauty and perfection, those who think may no longer 
hesitate, but may place their full trust and their complete 
faith in that same power to construct through human exper- 
imentation a human society that will outrival in its beauty 
the fondest dreams of saints, seers and prophets. 


THE DAILY PRESS. 


An institution is educational only to the extent that it 
adopts educational methods, and then its educational effects, 
mav he toward either good or evil or both. 

Tt is clear that anv newspaper, responding to the stress 
and demands of this dollar age must naturally gauge its for- 
ces rather for existence. for monev getting, than with high 
motives of leading the thought of the people to purer ideals. 

The modern daily newspaper like the modern financier. 
preacher, prostitute and Jawver is but a product of the pres- 
ent svstem and it is seen that all of these are very much alike 
for they all sell themselves for so much per. 

Those who understand how closelv interwoven and inter- 
related are the lives of all human beings, that one can not be 
completely moral until all are so, will understand that among 
the classes just enumerated not much more can be said in 
favor of one than the others. with perhaps the exception of 
she to whom additional credit is due on account of the stress 
and tortures of her life having driven her to be what she is. 

She havine discarded hvnocrisv and pretense at least de- 
serves the credit of standing before the world for what she 
really is. in her own colors, which the rest do not. 

A reporter recentlv sent out to look up a news item phoned 
back to the city editor declaring that the incident related 
and the parties concerned were unknown whereunon the citv 
editor replied with speed and warmth, “Never mind. fake up 
something. news js scarce and we must have a storv.” 

The City Editor is the maelstrom, the hired swill barrel. 
and he must provide a given amount of filth in order that the 
circulation mav he kent up to a point that will enable the 
publisher to collect his regular advertising rates from the 
department stores. 

You must see it all. dear reader.—the banker and the di- 
rectors who elect him are share holders in the newspapers, 
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railroads and department stores——They all work together 
with the common craze of accumulating dollars—the public 
is their prey. 

The public deposits its dollars in the bank, the money is 
loaned out to newspapers and business houses in which the 
banker and his directors are interested—the banker must 
pay his dividends and grinds the public to the limit—the de- 
partment stores must pay their dividends and grind the pur- 
chasers—the newspaper must pay its dividends and becomes 
a professional scandalmonger in big headlines, and jollies 
the same public into buving its papers that indirectly fur- 
nishes the capital for his complete undoing both as to char- 
acter and finances. 

A wondrous wheel of fortune this! The displays of the 
rich—the displays in department store windows, competi- 
tion in dress and mannerisms, all these develop vanity, hy- 
pocrisy and ill will between man and man, and result in a 
craze for gossip and scandal of which the daily newspaper 
takes advantage under pretense of educating the masses and 
furnishing the “news.” 

A reporter for a leading daily of Chicago (not a Hearst pa- 
per) in a confiding moment, recently related to me with much 
pride. how he had “faked up” the entire story of Alexander 
Dowie’s polygamous teachings and his improper relations 
with Ruth Hofer, telling me that while there was not a word 
of truth in the report he had done his work so skilffully that 
the other papers had fallen into line and reported his story. 
and by his deftness in details, he had “squared himself” in 
every way, and become a hero with the city editor. 

The question will probably arise in the minds of some. 
“How this terrible evil can be cured? How can these newspa- 
per crimes be punished?” but the answer is, “It is only one 
of the forms of evil of the present system and the publisher 
is no worse and no better than the Life Insurance President. 
the Banker, the Saloon Keeper, or any other slum product.” 

Good character would cure all of these things, but as there 
are no institutions of character culture in the country. and as 
the development of good character in a city like Chicago is 
an impossibility, and as those who teach morality do not 
know their business. it will be some time vet before the pub- 
lic’ conscience is sufficiently awakened to demand decency 
all around. - 


ABOUT FOOD AND DRINK. 


Let us be sensible—solid food is the fuel of the body and 
supplies the material for worn out parts—drink is necessary 
as a vehicle to carrv this material through the alimentary 
canal, veins, arteries. capillaries, etc. 

Great varietv of dishes and fantastic preparations are only 
manifestations of the childishness. self indulgence and char- 
acterless condition of our race. ; 
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Horses exceed a mile in two minutes on a diet of hay and 
oats. 

Wild rabbits outrun trained and highly bred meat eating 
hounds. 

Elephants attain enormous size and strength and live to 
great age on grass and leaves. 

Meat eating tigers are mean, useless and unclean and their 
length of life is not one fifth that of the elephant. 

Why should any one risk eating the unclean and dangerous 
products of Packingtown when the world abounds in simple. 
clean and wholesome foods? 

Why seek ridiculous variety when all the materials of the 
body. delicate brain cells. the lens of the eye, the enamel of 
the tooth, and the chemical secretions of the stomach are 
all found in abundance in two or three varieties of natural 
food? 

Get to work and think less of your stomach. Take normal 
exercise and you will have no time to fret and pamper vour 
appetite. 

Why bother with coffee or tea when hot water performs 
the function of flushing just a little better than either one? 

Why use stimulants and nagcotics when the best mental 
and physical stimulation arises out of useful work, deep 
breathing and normal sleep? 

Humanity is indulging and analyzing itself into degencr- 
acy. 

To hell with Packington and all murdering enterprises! 

“23” for Potted Ham! Skiddco! 


THE MASTER WORKMAN. 
By Stacey E. Baker, 


Deing the skilled things he understands, 
He blithely sings the speeding hours away, 
And with him Peace and sweet Contenment stay; 
His muscles rise and fall like iron bands. 
And weave. to cunning of his willing hands. 
A fabric from the loom of work to-day: 
A master, none shall rise to cry him nay, 
When Fame shall encore with applauding hands, 


His coronet no tawdry thing of gold. 
Beat from the metal of a father’s hoard, 
But. knowledge—won. he wears the crown Success, 
And wins the gifts his Fortune's horn mav hold 
By strength of brawn and brain; Ambition-spurred, 
He asks no more—nor is content with less! 
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One New Thing Under the Sun. 


By Lida Parce Robinson. 


Those who aver that “There is nothing new under the 
sun,” have overlooked one thing. That is, the woman’s club 
movement. Neither history nor tradition records any pheno- 
u enon similar to this gathering of the clans, among women, 
from the corners of the earth, and the islands of the sea, and 
every place where a few are “gathered together.” 

Not so long ago, conventions of woman’s clubs were 
treated with a sort of airy persiflage, a patronizing good na- 
ture; a condescending kind of levitv as it were. And there 
were those who reproached woman bitterly for thus over- 
stepping the bounds of that sphere to which God, in his in- 
finite wisdom, was said to have called her. 

But Woman was busy, and she heeded not. She studied 
her topics in her housewifely little way, and she read her pa- 
pers, though to tell the truth, she was almost scared to death 
at her temerity, when she did it. It was such a reckless thing 
for her to be doing. She learned how to address “The Chair,” 
and how to elect officers, and to serve on committees, and fin- 
ally, even how to preside, her very self. She was so absorbed 
in doing what she was doing, that she really couldn’t pay 
much attention to what people said about it. In fact, she 
was responding to a great natural urge; the urge to concer- 
ted action, following upon individual action. 

And when she had learned to be a club woman, a purpose- 
ful, business-like club-woman, a self-poised, jolly good club- 
woman, she learned to be a deiegate,—to represent her club 
in her state convention; and finally, to represent her state in 
the world’s gathering of clubs. 

Many have asked, “What for?” And, indeed, if the inquirer 
ask for “tangible” results, if he demand to see “the goods,” 
it may be difficult to satisfy him. They have not established 
any business upon a “paying” basis. They have not imposed 
any theory of government upon any people, nor carried “the 
flag” of civilization and commerce into protesting communi- 
ties. They have not practiced aggression, or constructed any 
material thing; and so to some mids, they seem to be not 
worth while. But if you 2sk a club-woman the question, 
and if she be the best tvpe of club-woman, she will answer 
you, that she has so enlarged her experience that life is to 
her a new heaven and a new earth, that whereas, she once 
lived and thought in small material and personal things she 
now lives and thinks in large problems, and the things of the 
intellect and the soul. Whereas, she was once a member of 
a family, she is now a member of the race. Whereas, her own 
children were always dear to her, now all children are the 
objects of her dear solicitude. Whereas once all women were 
her competitors, thev are now. all her coadjutors. Therefore. 
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she is resolved to continue the good work, according to her 
abilities; to receive the blessing according to her capacity. 

So much for the club-woman and what she has gotten out 
of the club. But if the community where she lives, all over 
the round world, be asked the question; the answer must 
take account of mothers whose attitude toward their children 
is not less loving, but more judicial; whose outlook is broader 
and their perspective more true, so that they can give to 
their children a more worthy training for the world in 
which they must live and have their being. It must take 
account of a closer relation between parents and teachers, of 
better sanitation; and public improvements, in parks, road- 
ways and school-grounds, of libraries and collections of good 
pictures circulating where none ever circulated before; of 
betterment of industrial conditions in many places, and laws 
for the protection of children and homes. 

And what of the “attitude” towards woman’s clubs, nowa- 
days? Why, there isn’t any to speak of. It is just the same 
as with schools and churches, and theatres. They have their 
friends and their enemies; but no one remembers when they 
were not. Only a few belated ones still cherish an “attitude” 
in the matter, and it is invariably stern and ponderous and 
absurd, and disapproving and wholly unimportant. 

One charming product of the club movement is the 
club-husband. Usually, he is a nice man, with one more 
attraction added to the list of his endearments. His generous 
encouragement of his wife, in her earlier efforts, and his no 
less generous applause of her later achievements, has added 
a very definite note of enjoyment to club life. And it is not 
too much to say that his own character has been enlarged, 
and his manly graces enhanced by the way in which he has 
responded to this new demand upon his sympathies and his 
generosity; for in the beginning, there were many men who 
feared that the club movement was a direct menace to their 
domestic arrangements. 

The Eighth Biennial, recently held in St. Paul, showed no 
decline in the business-like and efficient management that 
marks these gatherings. The organization of facilities, and 
provision for every need which any delegate may experience, 
is probably carried to a greater perfection in connection with 
these conventions than with any other similar meetings ever 
held. Probably the greatest good that women have received, 
so far, from these conventions, lies in the learning of the 
lesson of organization. 

The latest developments in the child labor situation, in Ju- 
venile Court and educational matters; in household econom- 
ics, Sanitation and civic improvement: and interesting matter 
in ethics and aesthetics, are presented at the sessions of the 
General Federation meetings. Delegates bear these messa- 
ges to their state conventions, and to their home clubs; and 
so the general meeting is an effective means of disseminating 
information and culture. Put justice compels the admission. 
that while the clubs have been making their strongest pro- 
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test and using their best influence against child labor, that 
evil has increased much faster than the increase in popula- 
tion. That while the federated clubs have been working 
diligently for pure foods, the bill for securing that object 
has not passed Congress; and that industrial and Juvenile 
Court legislation, wherever obtained has been, with the main 
exception of Colorado, almost entirely the fruit of other 
labors than those of the woman's clubs. 


TO-MORROW. 
By Edwin Arnold Brenholz. 


Slaves today, subdued, we sit. 
I.o! To-morrow I am brave. 
For the cruel curb and bit 
Fret the soul God fain would save. 


Curb of custom, creed, or pay, 
Bit of blind obedience, 

No to-morrow mine shall sway: 
I secure a sure defense. 


Memories of the morrows gone. 
Ah! the groveling, goaded hours. 
Free, to-morrow, I press on 
To my prequisites and powers. 


Come, O fair To-morrow, come !— 
Fair in feature as in fact. 

Let To-day no longer numb 
Priceless purpose in the act. 


Cruel curb, constraining bit, 

This To-day is all thine own. 
But To-morrow’s Man shall sit 

On a mandatory throne. gi 
Hark! ‘Tis Banish bit and curb. 
Hark! ‘Tis Utter Truth’s last word. 
Swaved by destinies superb 

Such To-morrews us shall gird. 


Hail To-morrow! triumph thou. 
Hail presaging pangs of thee! 

Curb and bit obsess us now— 
Ah! To-morrow we are FREE. 
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Genius of America. 


. By Herman Kuehn. 


America has but one 
great poet distinctively 
American. (ther great 
poets -than Whitman. 
namely Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Lowell of last cen- 
tury, and all the more re- 
cent poets, were inspired 
by transatlantic ideals. 
Their methods, their 
themes, their morals, 
their ethics and purposes 
are inspired by European 


models. Poe's muse, 
though virile, and his 
forms of expression 


gracefnl, forceful and 
wierdly phantastic, fight 
as well have been import- 
ed from a Parisian studio. 
Nathaniel P. Willis sang 
us narrative and episode of Oriental mould. Whitman alone 
was, and is, American. 

Whitman saw in "these states” something more than geo- 
graphical area, or aggregations of subject-people. The genius 
of Liberty was to him the great cohesive power destined to 
make “Columbia victorious.” 

His was no narrow and narrowing “flag patriotism’’—ab- 
sorbed in the symbol and indifferent to the substance, such as 
the newspaper patriotism with which our weaklings are im- 
bued. His was the patriotism of heroic measure that could 
not be satisfied with less than that America should lead the 
world in love of liberty and reliance upon “the dear love of 
comrades? for social tranquility and industrial progress. 

Whitman was a prophet of the coming era of the brother- 
hood of Man. It is coming. And America will lead the way. 
Not yet. not soon, but whenever it comes at all it will have 
been ushered in by the genius of America. 

One requires no little faith in this genius of America to 
trust in its approach and ultimate advent. For, truly, there 
seems upon the surface of things little warrant for the hope. 
Turn where we may, in every movement and design for so- 
cial betterment, we appear to be dominated by European 
modes of thought. The Republic is based upon European pat- 
tern. Our laws are avowedly Roman and British, and their 
interpretation becoming more and more reactionary. Our 
public officials seek and find popularity by aping European 
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standards of rulership. “The never-ending audacity of elected 
persons” is applauded and acclaimed. 


“Yet the genius of America lives and will yet prevail. 


Be not disheartened, affection shall solve the problems of 
freedom yet. 

Those who love each other shall become invincible, 

They shall yet make Columbia victorious. 

(Were you looking to be held together by lawyers? 

Or by an agreement on paper? or by arms? 

Nay, not the world nor any living thing will so cohere.) 


The spirit of the Declaration of Independence appears to 
be dormant in our day. In that declaration spoke awakening 
America. Our republic was born of Insurgency. Our victory 
of Liberty against Authority made us prosperous. And in 
the days of our prosperity we became ashamed of the heroic 
insurgency of the fathers. 


“Long, too long, America, , 

Traveling roads all even and peaceful you learn’d from joys 
and prosperity only, ‘ 

But now, ah now, to learn from cries of anguish, advancing, 
grappling with dire fate and recoiling not, 

And now to conceive and show to the world what your chil- 
dren en masse really are!” eee 


The seed sown by Thomas Paine and Patrick Henry and 
‘Thomas Jefferson and Samuel Adams and their kind, will nev- 
er run out. 


“O latent right of insurrection! O quenchless, indispensable 
fire, 
Revolt I leave in him I sing, and dedicate to Nationality.” 


The spirit of sturdy America is dormant now. Even out 
so-called libertarians have reverted to European models. So- 
cialism, which will be a power for the new era of brother- 
hood is still in its European swaddling clothes, and therefore 
inefficient, inept, illogical, American socialism is not yet due. 
When its time arrives it will awaken and reach full Manhood 

_in a day. We hear much, indeed of Socialism, but it 15 4 
hybrid German-Russian exotic. Good enough, perhaps for 
Germany and Russia, as an authoritarian protest against at- 
tocracy, but authoritarian still. American socialism, when its 
time shall come, will appear full-fledged from the heart o 
Liberty, unsullied with any vestige of Authority. _ 

Liberty alone solves all problems. The evils of liberty ar 
to be remedied only by greater liberty. Authoritarianism nev- 
er yet has served mankind, but has ever “held the word 0 
promise to the ear to break it to the hope.” And still the sef- 
vile instinct looks to Authority for help. And still the 
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doctrines of “protectionism” take shelter under the guise of 
patriotism, and that sickly mummery holds vast masses of 
our people supine. And so it will be until we throw off the 
domination of European modes of thought, and . European 
snobbery, and European acquiescence in Authority. 

With Whitman we may hope, and sing as no other American 
has sung, 


“Liberty, let others despair of you, I will never despair of 
you.” 


A PRAYER. 


No longer then do I address myself to men, but to Thee, 
God of all beings, of all worlds and of all ages; if it may be 
permitted weak creatures lost in immensity, and impercept- 
ible to the rest of the universe, to presume to petition Thee 
for aught, who hast given plenty of all things, whose decrees . 
are immutable as eternal. Deign to look with an eye of 
pity upon the errors annexed to our natures! Thou hast not 
given us hearts to hate, nor hands to kill each other; grant 
then that we may mutually aid and assist each other to sup- 
port the burden of this painful and transitory life! May the 
trifling differences in the garments that cover our frail bodies, 
in the mode of expressing our insignificant thoughts, in a 
word, may the slight variations that are found among. the 
atoms called men, not be made use of by us as signals of 
mutual hatred and persecution! May those who worship 
Thee by the lights of tapers at noon-day bear charitably with 
those who content themselves with the light of the glorious 
planet Thou hast placed in the midst of the heavens! May 
those who dress themselves in robes of white linen to teach 
their warriors that Thou art to be loved and feared. not detest 
these who teach the same doctrine in long cloaks of black 
wool! May those who, clothed in vestments, of crimson or 
violet color, rule over a little parcel of that heap of dirt we 
call the world, and are possessed of a few round fragments of 
a certain metal, enjoy without pride or insolence what they 
call grandeur and riches, and may others look on them without 
envy; for Thou knowest, O God, that there is nothing in 
these events proper to inspire envy or pride. May all men re- 
member that they are brothers! 

—VOLTAIRE, 


Dear Editor To-Morrow: 

Bought your magazine enroute and sat down to read it in 
hotel opposite depot while I waited for the train. When I 
“came to” the train had come and gone thirty minutes. Now 
‘a magazine that treats its readers that way ought to be sup- 
pressed. Yours, 

T. J. Brooks. 
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Let Us FREE Love. 


By Marguerite Warren Springer. 


The Golden Rule as 
given by Hillel, the 
teacher of Jesus, “What 
is hate to you do not to 
thy neighbor,” and the 
Golden Rule as found in 
the New Testament giv- 
en by Jesus in his Ser- 
mon on the Mount, 
“Therefore all _ things 
whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you 
do ve even so unto them” 
is to my mind what they 
thought the solution — of 
the social problem. 

Seeing how man treats 
with his brother, how 
men kill other men, how 
man robs his neighbor. 
how he enslaves his fel- 
lowmen, it was reasoned that the cause was a lack of love 
in the human family. And that man’s action was the effect 
of his unlovable nature. 

Reasoning further they concluded that if the cause was 
removed, the effect must necessarily be changed. The prob- 
lem to solve was what to do to make men love one another. 
So we, for the last four thousand vears have directed all ef- 
fort along the line of teaching, threatening, and torturing 
the other fellow to make him change his heart and love his 
neighbors. With the result that we are each actively engag- 
ed in organizations, associations, institutions, leagues and 
what not to make the other fellow better or kill him in the 
attempt. What have we accomplished? 

Do men kill other men, does man rob his neighbor to-day. 
and do men continue to enslave other men? And is the 
excuse the same? The excuse for killing, robbing and tor- 
turing that the other fellow wouldn’t, and that pain and 
misery was the only reward in this world, that was the old 
way of thinking. 

To-day we know that love is the motive power of the 
universe. The lack of love displayed by man is only appar- 
ent. In reality man is hungry to love and the apparent lack 
is due to economic causes that prohibit the expression of his 
love. That all-powerful thing standing guard—that awful 
something in the way. 

Look at the men and women around you—deep in their 
hearts is buried alive, love in abundance secking outlet. 
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and [ must write, friends, that this is to me the great tragedy 
of our time: “Love, the captive, fighting for Freedom, Life.” 
The problem to-day is how to free love and not how to inject 
it into human beings. 

If I have a boil in my throat, cannot swallow food, and 
ain thus starving to death, the problem is not how to get 
me an appetite. I have that, but I am prevented from satis- 
fying it. The real problem is how to get rid of the boil. 

Notwithstanding the wisdomites, this is a fundamental 
truth, that no greater pleasure hath a man than love, and to 
give if need be life for that he loves. The real problem is 
not how to inject love into the heart of men; it is there in 
plenty but cannot get away because it is fearfully guarded. 
The changed problem in the new philosophy is how to 
free love. 

What is the something standing in the way of humanity’s 
love and happiness? What is it that is making hypocrites of 
men and women? What is that something making thieves 
and robbers of the Sons of God? What is that something 
standing in the way of this world’s paradise? Regardless 
of all your bragging about progress, and civilization with 
all its pretty labels, we are just little infants crying for the 
toys we want. And we have them in our tiny fists, but we 
don't know it! 

The key to the situation is that man in his ignorance has 
accepted love as an acquired thing. Mlan has made a scheme 
of life taking love for an effect when love is a cause and you 
cannot reason a first cause. 

There is no reason for a natural phenomenon. The phe- 
nomenon of mutual aid love, if you please. like the phenom- 
enon of gravity has no reason. 

Tt is the foundation. we can reason from it, but we cannot 
give a reason for it. You cannot give reasons for the first 
cause of a natural phenomenon, Can vou tell me the reason 
of gravity? Can you tell me the reason of love? 

Why does the fy bloom and die? Why does the mother 
give up her life blood and die? Why do people give their 
lives to save others from danger? Why does it make you 
sad when others cry? The answer to it all is love, love. 
love, the secret of the Universe. 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
By Charles A. Sandburg. 


"Tis time the cows are standing 
Knee-deep in the cool, slow-running creck. 
Their hoofs down in the slushing mud. 
Their heads just touched and kissed 

By bending willows, as a net 

Of flashing sunshine flickers 

On the moving creck. 


Pm going out of town. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


By Charles Sandburg. 


Respectability is the deadliest gag and 
wet blanket that can be laid on a man. 
To instruct him to blindly obey public 
opinion is to discredit in his eyes the 
one authoritative voice of his own soul. 
He may be a docile citizen; he will 
never be a man. 

STEVENSON. 


. * * + 


ABOUT NEWSPAPERS. 


' Yellow journalism is founded upon expediency, not upon 
right. It makes its appeal to snobbery and not to manhood. 
Every condemnation of yellow journalism is a condemnation 
of the civilization in which we live. The reporters for yel- 
low journals have as much integrity of character, as that qual- 
ity is known, as the members of any other profession. The 
newspaper man has his own code of ethics and can justify 
his actions as reasonably as the members of any other pro- 
fession or business. 

Logically there can be no blame laid upon the journalist. 
He is merely rendering service that people are willing to pay 
for and as such is no more to be condemned than an ordinary 
business man. The line of guilt is to be very finely drawn 
between those who purchase what is low, dirty and vicious. 
and those who produce the same. If the “yellows” did not 
have a prurient, perverted, itching public to which to sell 
their goods, they would not sell goods that are distinctly 
prurient, perverted and itchy. 

It was that staid old conservative, Charles Dana, who said: 
“If you see a dog biting a man, that is not news, but if your 
eyes happen upon a man biting a dog. why that is news— 
hurry it into print!’ And because it appeals to a public 
whose tastes are for what is morbid, mawkish, serpentine. 
canine, if an event can possiblv be construed into a case of 
the man biting the dog instead of vice-versa. no personal 
consideration to the effect that if vou degrade another you 
degrade vourself. can be entertained. Tt is hurried into print 
that the man bit the dog. 

The bloody murders and the ripped-out bowels spread 
over the pages of the average newspaper is for the benefit 
of the gentle reader—the writers do not dip their pens in 
swill for jov—thev do it for the money that is in it and a 
little tinsel and glamor that is thrown in gratis. Most news- 
paper writers are like the waiter at the ten-cent restaurant. 
A friend happening in for a meal exclaimed in astonishment, 
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“What, do you work here?” “Yes,” was the answer, “but I 
don’t eat here!” 
* * * 


The Reporter’s Prayer. 


The day returns and brings to us the round of irritating 
concerns and duties. Help us to play up everything in red 
ink and muck. Help us to play both ends against the middle. 
Give us to go boldly about our business all this day, and 
create in us the spirit of imagination, that if no scandals arise 
we may devise the lurid from the common. And after the 
nightly round bring us at last to our resting beds weary and 
dusty and rum-soaked, disgusted with a world of fools and 


cowards. Amen. 
* * * 


About Hell. 


In the smooth, gliding rythm of a poem in this magazine 
last month, I deplored the fact that there are slaves of am- 
bition in the world and deliberately cried aloud, “To hell 
with conquerors”. This has led some people to the supposi- 
tion that I believe in a place of everlasting punishment, a 
place where the fires are never banked and daylong and 
nightlong the yells and groans of the damned resound 
through grim, lurid corridors and caverns. 

I am herewith as formally, explicitly and positively as pos- 
sible, denying any participation in such a concept of hell. 
I do believe in hell, but the hell I believe in is a mere figure 
of speech. Hell, with me, is a synonym for Nowhere, Obliv- 
ion, Nothingness. If, in a desire to be emphatic I tell a man 
to take a header into hell, I merely mean that he should absent 
himself from my presence. My desire might be indicated 
by saying, “Get out,” or “Skiddoo,” but such vulgarisms are 
often vague in their purport, whereas the word “hell” has the 
dignity of long ages of usage, and behind it is a glorious ar- 
ray of traditions. 

It is pitiful that a pet expression that has been used for 
centuries as a bogie for frightening women and little chil- 
dren into submission and obedience to authority, should in 
the relentless process of time become used not for terror 
but for derision. 

Hell has become a figure of speech. As a peewee lo- 
cality it is meaningless and to tell a man to go to hell is 
merely a brief and direct way of saying, “I’m sorry, but you 
and I have nothing in common. Good day.” 

* * * 


A Preacher’s Slip. 


Dr. Frank Gunsaulus is a great preacher and the fine cad- 
ences of his voice ringing from gallery to gallery of the Chi- 
cago Auditorium on Sunday mornings have doubtless brought 
consolation and refreshment to thousands of hearts worn 
with the week’s perplexities. Generally, he confines himself 
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to things of the spirit. He is a poet and an art lover and 
a passionate devotee of music, and occasionally he gives ut- 
terance to profoundly beautiful ideas, fruit and flowers for 
heart and intellect. 

Last Sunday, however, the good pastor made a slip. He 
was delivering the baccalaureate sermon to the graduating 
class of Armour Institute and in his audience were a num- 
ber of people who have of late been harried more or less by 
one Upton Sinclair and a story he wrote called The Jungle. 
The doctor drew an analogy to the effect that the leveling 
down process proposed by socialists is as untrue to nature as 
a mechanical combination in chemistry. Rising to a grave 
climax he exclaimed, “The great God is not a socialist! The 
great God is not a communist!” 

There were a number of thinking men in the audiénce and as 
they left the Auditorium they were wondering why the 
preacher, having such close acquaintance with God and hav- 
ing authority to speak for the Supreme Being, did not an- 
nounce what God’s politics are, whether Jehovah is a Re- 
publican, a Democrat, or a bewhiskered and disreputable 
Populist. If Dr. Gunsaulus is sure that Him who planned 
the stars and shut up the sea with doors is not a socialist, 
will he kindly inform a waiting world what God's politics 
really are? _ 

* * * 
How to Read and What to Read. 


This is an age of concentration. The man who does things 
is generally a specialist, and an all around man who attains 
distinction in any one field is rare. Men who are alive to 
the intensities and rapidities of our own day have less time 
for books and the subtleties and esoterics of life than they 
have for out-door activities and the turbulent current of 
events that are giving civilization new shape. 

Mr. Sherwin Cody is an apostle of concentration in liter- 
ature. He has just sent us a little book that fits snugly into 
a coat pocket and the title it bears is, How to Read and 
What to Read. It is an excellent summary of the “first 
principles” of literature and is in a way an epitome of the 
history of English literature. It’s a book worth while to 
one who doesn’t care to throw away time on books and yet 
is desirous of acquaintance with the classics of English (50c. 
Sherwin Cody, Opera House Bldg., Chicago.) 

* * * 


Score One for St. Louis. 


William Marion Reedy of the St. Louis Mirror. .a weekly 
newspaper, is the first American to receive the Red Ribbon 
of Honor from the International Language Association. The 
Red Ribbon is awarded by the association to the person who 
scs with aptitude the greatest number of words of different 
meaning from one vear’s end to the other. The award has 
hitherto been made to French and Italian journalists, but 
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in the past year Mr, Reedy’s activities assumed such extraor- 
dinary intensity and proportion that the Committee of 
Awards assigned him the Ribbon without a dissenting vote. 

It is well known in St. Louis that Mr. Reedy is a rhodomon- 
tade and indulges in the parallelogram, parodied on the square 
by the tohubohu. He has also a fine flair for the flinging and 
careless and dips deep into the alliterative. 

In his turgid, impetuous and propulsive account of San 
Francisco, The City That Has Fallen, he stated that to have 
perished in the fall of ’Frisco was like being brought home 
on a Spartan shield. What he meant was that to have fallen 
as ’Frisco fell was worth while because it meant being cele- 

_ brated by the pen of W. M. R. 
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A Little Sermon. 


Cultivate the glad heart. Don’t be too serious. Remem- 
ber that it’s for your own good to be generous in your judg- 
ments of men, that if there is a hell on earth it lies in being 
stingy and incredulous in estimating the motives of those you 
meet with. The courage of hope is worth as much as the 
courage of despair. Lock up your melancholy, get out into 
God’s big out-of-doors and suck in the sunlight. Every man 
who is accomplishing anything for the Better Day of the race 
is willing to look like a fool occasionally and has time for a 
joke or a play of wit even if he is the butt. The Persians 
say that kissed lips renew themselves with the moon and if 
that is true, then by the same process of nature, a generous 
impulse does no one more good than you yourself. As the wa- 
ters of rising mist and descending shower play back and forth 
between earth and sky incessantly and the rain makes pure 
and beautifies its own origin so does the shock of the glad 
hand and the good word return to its source, and bless him 
who first gave it. Lord, give us to be careless rather than sol- 
emn. Thou hast made but one Atlas and we know one to be 
enough. Give us to be careless. Every blunder behind us is 
giving a cheer for us. As we grope down the dusk and guess 
at the way, let us laugh once or twice. 


x ¥ x 


THE EPIC OF THE LAMP-POST. 


One day last week I walked up to a lamp-post standing 
on a street-corner and as I placed my hand on its impassive 
surface, I mused as follows: “Hapless dumb thing, you in this 
age of steal, are but cast-iron. Yet I see! there is a recom- 
pense. Filched tho you have been from your home in the 
dark deeps of the earth and set arbitrarily here into strange 
surroundings, vet you alone amid these whirling streams of 
vice, you alone amid these loud days of sin keep the old vir- 
tue that is a memory from the time of fauns and nymphs. You 
alone, with the possible exception of Charles Eugene Banks, 
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keep such a hold on rectitude no man reproaches you, nor 
dare cast one insinuation with your name. 

Never in your days have you so far lost yourself as to be 
swept into the lures of wine, women and song, that hoary trio 
which has spelt the doom of countless millions of fair youths. 
The crimes and misdemeanors of the children of men have 
left you unshaken and unpolluted. Not even a tender youth 
from the Chicago Inter-Ocean throws a lingering glance at 
you in hope of fruit for scandal. 

The fears of hell and the hopes of heaven you know not, 
and fornication, manslaughter, and brooding infamy, cast no 
long shadows on your fair name. You are as free from slan- 
der as Professor Charles R. Henderson.. 

O lamp-post! you are perfect! O lamp-post! could you 
only come to life and breathe and move as men do breathe 
and move, how would we adore you! How would we say to 
peoples passing, ‘Gaze on this, not even a woman detective 
from the Chicago Journal can erect a slander that will stand 
here. Gaze on this, ve mortals! ye sons of men? ” 


* k * 


Anvone desiring a live, dynamic Fourth of July speaker 
should at once write to A. M. Simons of Chicago and arrange 
for a chalk-talk on Class Struggles in America. Mr. Simons is 
the editor of the International Socialist Review and looks on 
ordinary patriotism as a business proposition. When he gets 
through with the statement of his case the American Eagle 
lonks like a captured performing bird with its wings clipped 
and its beak and talons filed. 


* k * 


The way in which the New Thought writer tangles his 
truth into vagary, and chases after the Real Mleaning brand- 
ishing a lot of words, is one of the relieving gayeties of mod- 
ern life. What do you think of this one? “Imprint the kiss 
of reconciliation upon the brow of thine offending virtues 
and the angel of thy strength will set thee at libertv.” The 
New Thought is a good thing and deserves better than this. 
And for emptv talk can anvthing pass by this easy pronun- 
ciamento of Flovd Wilson? “The whole universe is going 
forward to greater advancement.” Poof! And likewise pish! 
Also tush! 

* * * 


In a recent paragraph in this magazine I spoke of God 
whereas I meant Nature. What I meant by God was Nature. 
I said that every time God puts a star in the southeast he 
puts another in the northwest and the two pulling in op 
posite directions keep each other from dashing into nothing- 
ness. What I meant by God was Nature. 


The National Business Woman's League. 


By Grace Moore. 

The club woman is full of high hopes 
and impresses you with the importance 
and unusualness of what she is going to 
do. The business woman does not care 
what you think of her. She has proven 
that she can do it and that is all there is 
about it. The club woman is endeavoring 
to think for herself. The business woman 
has thought it all out. 

If you get your ear to the key-hole of a 
room exclusively occupied by members 
of the National Business Woman’s 
League, you will not hear discussions as 
you did at the Federation in St. Paul, 
about the need of scholarships for Amer- 
ican women in English Universities, the Increase in Child 
labor in Proportion to the increase in Population, or as to 
Whether Woman has the Right to Work and to Choose Her 
Work, worthy and vital as those subjects are. The business 
woman absolutely knows that she has the right to work and 
has chosen the work that she is best able to do. As to Eng- 
lish scholarships and Child Labor she has decided opinions. 
“But of what use to agitate them?” she will say to you. “All 
problems are in the last analysis problems in economics, and 
until the club woman becomes a business woman and is 
economically free she cannot arrive at strictly rational con- 
clusions. Any woman who is dependent for bread and a roof 
over her head, upon the good will of another, man or woman. 
is in no position to think independently or to discuss what 
she thinks.” 

The club woman smiles when asked for her views. The 
business woman frowns. The club woman talked to us for 
two hours and a half. The business woman did not talk at 
all. But this is what I heard through the kev-hole while the 
National Business Woman’s League was holding its second 
annual convention in Chicago.. 

“The Juvenile Department of the Business Woman’s 
League is a revelation! The number of very young women 
in business and their skill and aptitude, the matter-of-factness, 
the quickness and effectiveness of their decisions and their 
wonderful initiative powers will astonish and revolutionize 
the business world. I tell you, girls, it’s a race from now on 
to keep up with the juveniles. Thev are organizing so rapid- 
ly and proving their capabilities in such wonderful and un- 
expected ways that they wilt accomplish as much in a month 
as we older ones in the field are likely to bring about in a 
vear. Society would better put down its afternoon teacups 
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and get a taste of juvenile industrialism. It will be obliged 
to get busy itself when it wakes up to the fact of the tremen- 
dous hold upon the economic situation obtaining among the 
juveniles. It’s all nonsense about experience being the only 
thing in business and industry. Children are born nowadays 
with more business acumen and more effective industrial in- 
sight and application than the sharpest and most studious 
and devoted adult can acquire in an entire lifetime. I heard 
Louise Hardin say that her greatest ambition now is to pro- 
vide as quickly as possible a fund by means of which the in- 
creasing number of youthful candidates for opportunities in 
business may be assisted and the terrible responsibility of 
their first efforts be minimized. Louise herself walked the 
streets penniless, in search of a job, because parents don't 
believe in helping the girls as they do boys, to get a start in 
life—if Sally want a trosseau and a home for herself 
and a man, all well and good, but money to set up in busi- 
ness—that’s ridiculous!” 

The next speaker was a physician from a far Western 
city, with a national reputation as a successful practitioner. 
“My experience since I graduated,” she said, has proven 
to me that not one dependent woman is socially efficient or 
truly satisfied with her lot. No married woman without a 
bank account of her own. who thinks for herself, dares to 
speak her inmost thoughts or strenuously assert her individ- 
ualitv. The thing is impossible. Ninety-nine per cent of the 
women I have treated owed their condition to the fact of 
their economic inefficiency and dependence. A woman has 
no direct or authoritative influence over her environment while 
that environment is financially beyond her control. Until she 
is an equal and active partner financially and is permitted and 
encouraged equally with men, to discharge the responsibil- 
ities of citizenship, she cannot realize or assert her equality 
and independence. It is money that talks, not women who 
haven’t got it. For phvsical robustness, keeness of intel- 
lect, personal charm and the highest social and moral efh- 
ciency, there is not anywhere among dependent women a 
match for the woman who has her own bank account and 
can eat, sleep, and clothe herself as conveniently one place 

-as another.” 

‘The low, confident voice of a liberal woman preacher 
was the next to be heard. “And preachers, like women,” 
she said, “are suffering for economic freedom. While they 
have not sufficient income for personal and domestic sup- 
port, other than that provided by the church, they are 
obliged to preach only as the people who maintain the 
church wish them to. They cannot advance in their thoughts 
or give voice to them, except the church miraculouslv ad- 
vances with them, and there isn’t the church on record that 
has so advanced. Either the church expels the preacher or 
the preacher lets go the church. They cannot grow and 
keep apace. No one should presume to preach who has not 
an occupation outside of preaching and ample provision 
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made for material necessities for themselves and such de- 
pendents as they may have. The preacher who tells the 
people how to be spiritual, for a consideration, and fails to 
satisfy them, is both financially and morally worse off than 
the merchant whose goods were sent out on trial and re- 
turned to him. The preacher’s goods cannot be returned and 
the remainder of his stock is worthless because sampled and 
declared valueless by the only persons who have any use 
for them. Ethical truths are only ethically discerned. They 
are not procurable by material means or returnable when 
procured.” 

The woman preacher was not only a liberal preacher but 
she was herself financially independent of the church as she 
claimed all preachers should be. “I say exactly what I 
think,” she said, “and because I am not dependent upon 
my people they respect what I say and give fruitful thought 
to it. Of course if one stands for a prearranged system of 
thought they need not have opinions, but I prefer to have 
opinions and to change them as often as I see fit. The 
minute that anything interferes with the free exercise of 
my thought, or with its free expression, I shall cease preach- 
ing. I believe that one of the most promising organizations 
for a broader and higher morality that Chicago has ever 
had, is losing its ethical force and sacrificing all opportun- 
ities for further advancement because of the great amount 
of property it has assumed, and its dependence upon the 
finances and good will, of certain conservative liberals for 
its support. The preacher thought, and to the people ex- 
pressed his thought, while there were no great financial in- 
terests at stake, but now it is different. The wealthy, con- 
servative men of the congregation, neither grow themselves 
or permit the organization or its leader to grow.” 

It was a well known actress who in deep, contralto tones 
said, “You know, friends, that it’s only women of the stage 
who as vet have Succeeded in commanding the same and 
ven better salaries than men for the same service. No 
other profession or occupation is so flattering to women as 
compared to men. We have brought about economic free- 
dom for women of the stage as it has nowhere else been 
secured. In no profession in the world are men so defer- 
ential and considerate of women as are theatrical managers. 
Of course in their early struggles to obtain this recognition 
and security for themselves, women were sorely tempted 
and muchk reproach cast upon them, but as they become 
more accustomed to the freedom they enjoy and more and 
more lose themselves in their work (a result which will fol- 
low in all cases of acauired freedom, by the way) they be- 
come stronger and finer, and more genuine and wholesome 
in their social and love relations. A weak, vacillating church 
member gets no sympathy from his or her theatrical asso- 
ciates, but there is the sincerest admiration and friendship 
on the part of stage people for the man or woman of in- 
tergrity, stamina, uncompromising devotion and unfailing 
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gentleness and sweetness of character. Character is a sure 
drawing-card and is absolutely independent of any form, be- 
lief or condition outside of itself.” 

There was a chorus of exclamations at this point in the 
conversation of the business women, for an afternoon paper 
thrown through the transom by the hall boy was immedi- 
ately pounced upon and the utterances of the President of 
the League in regard to marriage being “properly incidental 
rather than the be-all and end-all of life,” found to be not 
the least of the day’s sensations. “Why should love that 
with man is a thing apart,” be “woman’s whole existence?” 
was asked. “Absurd,’ declared the woman lawyer. “Men 
put work before love, where it belongs, but women think to 
get more satisfaction out of love by putting it first, and the 
result is, they aren’t fitted to either love or be loved. No 
wonder a man tires of a woman whose whole existence is 
to love him and whose only other thought is whether or 
not he loves her. Being expected to love her he naturally 
doesn’t succeed very well. Ninety per cent of the divorces 
I have handled have been as the result of some form of co- 
ercion or suggestion. The mental attitude alone of a woman 
to whom love and marriage is the one, real, complete and 
essentially permanent thing in life, and work a secondary, 
unpleasant thing to be avoided if possible, is destructive of 
all the qualifications that go to make a lovable woman. One 
who requires to be loved is not truly fitted to be loved. Only 
that person whose joy is in his work and whose ambition 
and delight is to serve, is prepared to love and be loved in 
the complete and perfect sense. Work first and love after- 
ward, because love first has nothing to feed on and will 
speedily flap its wings in the direction of the open window.” 


In love affairs it is the business woman who laughs last. 
If she is disappointed or deserted, her life work goes on 
just the same. She is a stable, progressive creature, not a 
mere sounding board for the exhaustion of masculine fancies 
and propensities. 

Further conversation was in relation to illegitimate chil- 
dren. “I would have every child legitimatized,” said one 
of the most prominent members of the League. It is a 
shame and disgrace to society that any God-created child 
should be stigmatized as immoral, unwelcome or unworthy 
the love and respect of its human fellows. To so brand it 
is to place society’s burden of responsibility upon the 
shoulders of the child. Social and racial conditions of the 
present day and for centuries past, are the real law breakers 
in the case of the child unproperly born. Once the child is 
here, let us be decent to it. Give every child it’s mother’s 
name. Place it in such an environment as will develop it 
to the highest possible degree of social efficiency. The child 
is society’s product and society shquld care for it. If society 
persists in its attitude of indifference toward the units of its 
structure that it fancies are unfit for it, it will at last find 
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itself minus its own human possibilities and like Iago “with- 
out an occupation.” 


“But that is socialism,” was heard through the key- 
hole. “Well, what of it?” was the quick response. “If it 
were Calvinism, Anarchy or Yellow Journalism it would be 
the same. Socialism or not, it is common sense. At this 
there was a general laugh at the expense of the business 
woman whose signature as member of the League was 
scarcely dry on the paper. It was explained to her that 
socialistic sentiments were not necessarily the sentiments 
of a Socialist, and that to be anarchistic did not at all imply 
that one was in sympathy or co-operation with bomb-throw- 
ing Anarchists. “Love, not law” was seen to suggest only 
the fact that “Love is the Law” and if applied to everv 
problem confronting human society, will reveal the way out. 
independently of sects, politics or institutions. 


The conversation reverted to the subject of childrens’ 
names. “How should we know single women from married 
ones?” was asked by the new member of the League. “Tf 
women should keep their maiden names and give them to 
their children, single women with children would have the 
same social standing as married women. It would also be 
embarrassing for a married woman to be taken for a Miss” 
Boldly and unhesitatingly the prominent member replied. 
“T see no reason why a woman should be labeled Miss or 
Mrs, at all. Men are not so labeled. We have no way to 
tell whether a man is married or not except by inquiry into 
his personal affairs. We are not under obligations to know 
anything about his personal relations in order to do busi- 
ness with him. and if you please, is there the slightest reason 
that you can think of why a woman should be subject to anv 
more scrutiny than a man? Isnt a woman as capable of 
preserving her dignity without a specific title as a man? And 
pray, is she not as virtuous by one name as another? Need 
her bitter experiences be given to the world and her heart 
sorrows and sufferings be the property of the idle, curious 
and revengeful, simply because she is a woman? Perish the 
thought. But putting entirely out of consideration the woman 
who has a child, protection is needed for the woman in busi- 
ness who has no children and is not likely to have. Pro- 
eressive business women constantly complain of the fact 
that they are compelled to waste valuable time in explan- 
ations as to their personal and domestic affairs. It is an 
every day occurrance for a woman in buisness to he asked 
if she is married or single. Tf married, whether she has chil- 
dren. and if so, how manv? Tf she is married she is expected 
to give her husband’s address and tell what buisness he is 
engaged in, etc. etc. If not married. whv not? etc. ete. 
Think of the indignity of such a cross-examination as that 
—it’s maddening!” 


. The National Business Woman’s League stands fore- 
most among movements for the promulgation of 20th Century 
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ideals. Louise Lee Hardin, its President and originator, is 
a woman whom to come in contact with is to realize that 
there is no limitation that can possibly stand against the 
intelligence, energy and progressiveness of women organ- 
ized for economic freedom. The crowning of the efforts of 
business women will not alone be in the increased volume 
and strength of business as conducted by them, and in the 
revolution of sentiment and of conditions and methods in 
the world of industry, but it heralds the debut of a new so- 
cial order in which men and women will not contend against 
each other but will work together. A solid phalanx of wo- 
men in the business world marching steadily forward, means 
sooner or later the complete union of economic forces in 
which will be complete strength. The placing of labor be- 
fore love and social efficiency as against social limitations 
will usher in a flood-tide of power for the entire human 
race as compared with which the story of Atlantean 


achievement is a passing dream. 


YELLOW NEWS. 


A CHICAGO SONG. 


They're piping hot from the pictured Press, 
In blathering blue and red, 

A simpering, smirking murderess, 
Her dupe and victim dead, 

Some “banditbovys” and a Beast or two; 
(A sickener sure to scll:) 

All Vice and Villainy’s Vile Review, 
With the yellowest vell to yell. 


Chorus (Yelled): 
"Ere yaw! 
Paper-aw! 
Extree three o'clock murdaw! 
Dreadful ’oldups! 
Bloody suicides! 
Many lives lost! 


The scarlet sunset stecps the sky, 
And smears the smoke with blood; 

Now, swift the vellow newsboys fly 
Through the suggestive mud: 

They flip the ficeting cable car: 
Thev dive among the throng; 

While, shriekzd above the roar and jar, 
Soars their seductive song. 


Chorus (Shrieked): 
*Ere y'arr! 
Paper-arr! 
Extree five o'clock big double family 
murder and suicide! 
Dreadful pictures! ! 
Bloody supplement! ! ! 
Many lives lost! ! ! ! 


—Bertrand Shadwell, in the New Age, of London. 
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A Fragment. 


By W. H. Sanders. 


* * * There are rhythmic changes in every life, in the 


life of every individual and in the life of every nation. There 
are times when the ship is in the trough between the billows; 
but staunchly built and rightly directed, she comes safe into 
port just the same. 

Take the world for it, I believe that each day is better 
than the day preceding; that yesterday was better than the 
day before and that today is better than yesterday; that today 
in all the world is the most glorious day in 1900 years. 

I am glad that when I came into this world nature had 
already touched me with something that pointed to a light 
beyond, a light in the distance, it is true, and a light, you may 
say, that “never was on land or sea,” but a light nevertheless 
that then fixed my gaze and has held it ever since; a light that 
has been with me every moment of every hour from that 
hour to this; with me in pain and in sorrow, in forebodings 
and in solicitude. * * * 

I know there is something in the heart of man that sings 
and dreams while he works and that he works all the more 
and all the better because he dreams. I know there is some- 
thing that turns indifference into interest and listlessness into 
iife, something that winds up the coiled springs of endeavor, 
quickens and strengthens determination and takes up the tools 
of toil to turn them into toys. 

I know that there is something that levels the hill and brid- 
ges the stream and tunnels the mountain and climbs the bleak 
and barren peaks of difficulty and moves the world. 

I know there is something that finds the beauty and not 
the flaw in every statute, the strength and not the weak- 
ness in every friend and the quality of good in every man. 

I know there is something that with noiseless step comes 
tripping down to where weakness and weariness and worry 
and care sit moping and brooding in the sunless and cheerless 
caverns of gloom; something that lights up the spirit lamps 
of cheer, turns morbid imaginings into airy fancy and the 
monstrous shapes of darkness into creatures of lightsomeness 
and love; something that fills the timid soul with eager fire and 
turns the dark begotten fantasies of midnight into day-dream 
visions of beauty; something that floods the dismal walls 
with the glory of sunrise and turns the deeps of despair into 
sunlit palaces of the gods. 

Hope? Very well; call it hope. Then I shall think of hope. 
not as a fairy of the ‘imagination, but as a living reality. Fu- 
tile hope, do you say? Nevertheless, I say that when nature 
touched me in this way she gave me more than riches, made 
me more than a Croesus and gave me that that I would rather 
have than all her mountains of gold. * * * 
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A Preachment to Preachers. 


By Sercombe Himself. 


I am a carpenter, I am a maker of new 
things. I do not bring you a story of babbling 
childhood nor a babbling preachment of old 
age, but in the flower of my strength and in- 
tellect I offer a sure and natural method of 
character building which ere long is sure to 
come into general use. 

The world misjudges me at present but not 
more than you misjudge and misinterpret the 
world. | 

The regime of preaching, commandments, 
ostracism and gunpowder having now been 
pursued by the church for a thousand years. 
and having produced nothing better than uni- 
versal graft, dishonesty, hypocrisy, with a very 
high percentage of adultery, rowdyism and 
open theft it is high time that the Conservators 
of Public Morals should look about them for a more en- 
couraging system and set of ideals. 

Judged by results, the prevailing method of teaching 
honesty and morality is a failure; and having decided under 
the title of “Chicago's Cave Dwellers” to place the record 
of this failure in the hands of the public with full and con- 
vincing proof, I deem it expedient, before doing so, to address 
you as follows :— 

Advice, persuasion, criticism, and all forms of preaching 
have in no way been aids to human progress for the reason 
that all advancement, all evolution, is due entirely to another 
set of forces. 

Primitive man with no attempt at self guidance made 
more rapid progress than we, in fact, our soricitude has ever 
been a detriment and hindrance to progress. 

Those who have been able to completely direct them- 
selves under the guidance of the most expert teachers, viz- 
the royalty and nobility of Europe, have invariably become 
degenerates. 

It is the LIFE FORCE that makes civilization. 

While a docile and enslaved race may be controlled and 
exploited by preaching to them a set of commandments. rules 
and regulations, this naive form of despotism is entirely out 
of harmony with contemporary ideals of democracy and 
equality. Therefore, I declare :— 

That despotism has never been a force for good. 

That the Declaration of Independence is an inspired docu- 
ment. i 

That brotherhood as taught by Jesus implies individual 
freedom, equality and pure democracy. i 
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That the inter-relationship and inter-dependence of all 
mankind as taught by Herbert Spencer implies freedom, in- 
dependence and pure democracy. 

That the inductive method of bringing out the individual- 
ity of the child as taught by Froebel and Pestalozzi is a 
movement toward freedom, equality and pure democracy. 

That all the ideals of kingcraft and priestcraft were initiat- 
ed to control slaves, are only fit for slaves and must ever be 
without effect upon a free people. 


That the present reign of crime and vice in this country 
is accounted for by the effort of the Conservators of Public 


Morals to enforce impossible systems only fit for dominated 
races. 


That criminals and wrongdoers are victims and not 
culprits. 


That all efforts to stop graft by despotic methods will be 
a failure. 

That all effort to stop drunkenness by despotic methods 
will be a failure. 

That all efforts to prevent adultery by preaching or any 
other form of despotism will be a failure. 

That Industry is EVERYTHING as a counter influence 
away from crime. 


That while monogamy may be maintained among docile 
and enslaved races by the despotism of the present marriage 
system, a free people will not and do not submit to the 
dictation of tyrannical authorities in their love and sex 
relations. 


That proper institutions of character culture should take 
the place of all the forms of despotic attempts to control the 
private affairs of individuals. 

That GOOD CHARACTER is all that is needed in giler 
to do away with all the crimes of our epoch. 


That good character is the result of good environment and 
not the result of preaching or talking. 


That Lincoln, Ingersoll and Beecher all “grew” not even 
having mothers in their childhood to say “don’t.” 


That all the preachers in the world are wasting their 
time and should go to work shoulder to shoulder with their 
followers and acquire industry initiative and originality and 
the Lord of Hosts will take care of the rest as he did long 
before preachers were invented. 


That my mission on earth shall be to teach Preachers to 
place more faith and trust in God and less in their own 
preaching. 


That our race depends upon the monogamic system in 
order to preserve its energy, vitality and cleanliness. 

That if it is necessary to let go dogma and doctrine in 
-order to preserve the institution of monogamy it is our duty to 
do so. 
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That under right conditions we would become mon- 
ogamic as completely as sheep are vegetarians. 

That under the Declaration ‘of Independence this vital 
principle can only be preserved in the form of VOLUNTARY 
MONOGAMY without external despotism, coercion or 
ostracism. 

That a free people cannot be forced into monogamy by 
decree of Church or State. 

That the word “illegitimate” applied to a child is a dis- 
grace to our race. 

That a CREED whether Christian Scence or Socialism is 
an eternal detriment to progress and prevents its devotees 
from making use of the latest acquired knowledge. 

That all knowledge is the result of experimentation and 
he who stands in the way of experimentation is an enemy to 
progress. 

That rowdyism, adultery, graft, drunkenness and every 
form of vice is on the rapid increase. 

That it is impossible to bring up a child to be honest or 
moral in Chicago. 

That those who are interested will start immediately 
forming groups and settlements made up of high minded. 
industrious people away from cities, where those who really 
have an interest in their children may let them grow up to 
manhood and womanhood fit for the “brotherhood of man” 
as described by Jesus and as outlined by Herbert Spencer, 
Kropotkin, Walt Whitman and Edward Carpenter. 


To Parker H. Sercombe, Editor: 

How rare a thing and how delightful a surprise to find a 
magazine whose pean and purpose is an embodiment of one’s 
dreams and ideals from youth—this is my experience since by 
accident “To-Morrow” fell into my hands. You ring true. 
May the sun’s fairest shining gladden your fine endeavor. 

Ida Ellis Lightbodie. 


Dear To-Morrow Magazine: 
I have received your June number also the Fountain Pen 
and am surprised; it is so much better than I expected. 
I never thought you could give so good a premium, besides 
To-Morrow is the greatest magazine in the world. 
Yours truly, Nealy Adams. 


Now in preparation; ‘“Chicago’s Cave Diwellers” by 
Parker H. Sercombe. Price, post paid, One Dollar. Send 
remittance with order. The only true story of vice and crime, 
the responsibility being placed upon the real culprits and 
NOT on the victims. 
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-The History of Human Marriage. 
By Lida Parce Robinson. 


. Part VI. : ` 
3 Modern Civil Marriage. 


With the decline of the 
power of the Church, the 
state took over the office of 
marriage* but it in no way 
changed the conditions of 
it.. The identity of the wom- 
an was absorbed and lost in 
that of the man. They be- 
came one, before the law, 
and the man was the one. 
The wife occupied a most 
confusing position. If she 
violated the law she was li- 
able to penalties, in the per- 
sonal capacity,—often to se- 
verer penalty than a man 
incurred for the same of- 
fense. If she suffered’ in- 
jury at the hands of another, 
either in person or in such 
property as was to her of 


the most intimate personal 
concern, she could not take action in self-defense ; because, for 


purposes of defense, she was not a person in the eyes of the 
law. Asa woman she could not inherit equally with brothers. 
As a wife she could not inherit equally with her husband. 
Unmarried, she was an asset in the hands of the family; 
married, she was a chattel in the hands of her husband. It 
her conduct involved a possiblé doubt of the legitimacy of 
heirs to her Lord’s estate, the severest penalties were provid- 
ed; but corresponding penalties were not inflicted upon him 
for a similar offense. And right here it is interesting to trace 
the identity of monogamy, as it exists under present civil 
law, with marriage as it developed under the patriarchal insti- | 
tution. 
The bequeathing of estates was the sole reason for estab- 
$ lishing a difference of status between one wife, and the num- 
erous other wives. Moral considerations were not active in 
the case. Man could practice communal marriage in the 
same old way; and all women. excepting the mother of 
heirs could do likewise. As the legitimacy of heirs was the 
essential thing, the heaviest punishment fell upon the wife for 
endangering it. This view and practice became customary, 
and finally, moral. The sensibilities, perverted by the su- 
premacy of property, did not greatly rebel against the com- 
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bination of communalism on the one side, with monogamy 
on the other. The point of similarity lies here; that the be- 
queathing of property is still the central purpose of monog- 
amy and the proof of this statement is in the fact, that the 
wife is still held to monogamy, while the husband still contin- 
ues his communal relations. The proof that the moral ideas 
which are held in this connection are superficial and not fun- 
damental, lies in the fact that they are only applied to one 
side of the case. And by the.same token we know that the 
supremacy of the property idea still contravenes and destroys 
fundamental moral ideas in regard to marriage. 

Within the decline of feudalism, as the private ownership 
of property spread among the people, the monogamic idea 
spread responsively; and the gentile ideas declined until 
monogamy became the rule, and old customs became first 
unpopular, and then immoral. This was not so revolutionary 
as it sounds; for under gentile law the choice in marriage 
was constantly restricted, under ever increasing exclusions, 
till the pairing family was reached, during barberism. The 
difference existed more in theory than in fact. The gentile 
theory was that all were, by nature, mutually included in 
the marriage relation. Artificial restrictions were instituted, 
and increased, from age to age, until choice became rather 
limited; but the theory remained the same; that universal 
inclusion was natural, and that restrictions were artificial. 
The theory of monogamy is, that all are, by nature, mutually 
excluded from marriage, and that inclusion is artificial. The 
irresponsible power of the feudal and the patriarchal chief 
probably increased the real practice of communalism, by 
breaking down the gentile exclusions and indefinitely multi- 
plying the inclusions. 

Theoretical monogamy spread and became universal, as 
the private ownership of property became theoretically open 
to all. The possibility of private ownership is on the decline, 
among all but the possessors of special privileges. And it 
has been noted with much alarm, by a class of observers, 
that marriage is also on the decline. The number of men who 
have property to bequeath, or are able to feed a chattel-wife 
steadily diminishes. 

The Patriarchal control over members of the family no 
longer extends to the death penalty, and his power is other- 
wise abridged. He can only hold one adult chattel, the wife; 
and his power over her has been limited in diverse ways in 
different places. But in only a very small portion of the 
territory which acknowledges the common law, has the per- 
sonal status been established, for the wife and individual mar- 
riage superseded possessory marriage. 

The modifications of the law in respect to married women, 
in the different states, have differed so widely that a woman 
must be very nimble witted indeed to keep track of her status: 
to know whether she is a person, whether she is entitled to 
the enjoyment of her wages, whether she is a guardian of 
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her children, whether she owns her clothing. A man may tra- 
vel to every part of the country, and his status and his rights 
remain a fixed quantity. They are his by nature, and hence 
are uniform; but those of a woman change in the most discon- 
certing fashion, as often as she crosses a state boundary, 
where the whims of legislators differ. In return for sustain- 
ing these whimsical disabilities woman is said to receive “‘pro- 
tection” and “support.” The law insures the disabilities. It 
does not practically insure the “protection” theory and “sup- 
port.” But it is difficult to see how the “protection” theory 
could be applied. The individual woman is not subject to 
any invasion against which the individual man can possibly 
protect her. As to the theory of support, there has probably 
never been a time when the general woman received in sup- 
port any considerable part of the value that she contributed 
to the resources of her husband. In writing of the historical 
woman and her recompence for toil, Theodore Schroeder 
says: “There can be little doubt that, except in rare cases, 
the balance was so much in her favor that more often it 
could be said that her husband was living on her labor than 
that she was an idle dependent upon his.” (The Evolution of 
Marriage Ideals). 

The husband’s power over his wife rested from the begin- 
ning, on his individual possession of the tools of her indus- 
“ry. His ability to hold her in servitude depends upon his pow- 
er to absorb the proceeds of her labor, and so control her food 
supply. As long as a man owns the field his wife tills, or 
the tools with which she works, and can sell the product, 
giving her food out of the proceeds, he can make good his 
limited ownership of the woman. But when he can not do 
these things his ownership loses the last leg it had to stand 
upon. A slave that feeds itself by working for someone else 
besides its owner is not doomed to perpetual slavery. 


Man has contrived an industrial system wherein the unin- 
cumbered man theoretically establishes the wage level; and 
the result is working out in practice more fully all the time. 
If a man has a family, they must live on the wage that is 
just sufficient for the needs of one man; or they must earn 
money themselves. The inevitable result is, women must en- 
ter organized industry. Five millions of them have already 
done so in America. 


The effect of this condition of affairs upon marriage is 
already profoundly felt. It has become absurd for the indus- 
trial woman to marry. From the standpoint of reason, mar- 
riage is only feasible now, to that class of women who are so 
situated socially, that they are eligible for wives to those men 
who have property to convey to heirs. To women not so situ- 
ated, “society” is no longer a will-o-the-wisp. It is so far 
off as to be completely out of sight. And one of the results 
of this impassible distance between the average woman and 
“society” is, that the latter loses all power over her life. She 
no longer cares for the approval of any woman or any set of 
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women. If the industrial woman is efficient and diligent, 
her employer doesn’t bother himself about her personal af- 
fairs. If she maintains a courteous and pleasant exterior, her 
landlady asks no questions. She is not a candidate for “queen 
of the home.” She doesn’t meet men who can support “the 
home.” Neither does she recruit the brothel. She doesn’t die 
of a broken heart, for she has something to do that gives 
her dignity and importance. Her life is worth while for its 
own sake. She is not a personal servant, but a servant of the 
race. This is the more thoughtful type of industrial woman. 
The less thoughtful type still marry, and still recruit the 
brothel. When they marry, the result is two people trying to 
live on a one-man wage. Then children coming to still 
farther divide the wage. Then the mother returning to work; 
and neglected children. The fathers of these families desert, 
in armies, every year. In Chicago alone, five thousand pitiful 
little beings are thus left, with their mothers for their sole 
support, each year. It is a serious question among betterment 
workers, how to take care of the families of those men who 
desert their wives at time of child-birth. It is well recog- 
nized that the birth of a child places a strain on the moral 
fiber of the wage earning man and that many give way under 
it. The birth of twins ends fatally for the father’s nerve, in 
a large percentage of cases; and as for triplets, the proportion 
of working fathers who withstand their birth is small. The 
large number and regularity of these desertions is a very im- 
portant matter in all industrial centers. It can not but have 
a deterring effect upon marriage among industrial people. I 
requote from a recent economic writer: “The institution of 
the family cannot be a very long time preserved in a state, 
country or world, where the economic motto is ‘every fellow 
for himself? When the logical result of the system is reach- 
ed, when its ideal is attained, disintegration and individualiza- 
tion will be complete—each will be for himself or herself.” 
Every normal woman covets motherhood; but to contract 
for an unlimited motherhood, under circumstances which do 
not secure reasonable support and opportunities to the family, 
and at the expense of legal disabilities which limit or exclude 
the mother’s guardianship, and which enable the father to 
divert the earnings of both mother and children to his own 
pleasure, no longer appeals to the thoughtful woman. 


A theory is held by some who discuss the divorce question. 
that the state is the party of the first part, and the man and 
woman constitute party of the second part in marriage. That 
divorce is therefore a dissolving of a contract with the state, 
and not lightly to be permitted. The claim for the state is 
placed on the ground that it is an interested party; that the 
offspring of the union are future citizens, and they must be 
protected. Now, of what does this protection consist? What 
is that ideal condition in which the state thus secures the 
child? Does it protect him from degrading surroundings; 
or provide the necessary environment for developing his use- 
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fulness and efficiency? No, it does none of these things. What 
it does do is to secure to the father legitimate heirs to his 
estate. The father can then allow the claims of his heirs, 
more or less, according to his pleasure. As pointed out be- 
fore, the civil marriage of the present has for its object, the 
holding and bequeathing of property. And the part of the 
state in the contract is solely directed toward that end. Social 
custom secures the sanction of society to those united under 
the marriage contract, and to their offspring. 

But economic conditions are fast pushing the race into a 
state wherein social sanction is of only minor importance. 
As a matter of fact, the part of the state, in marriage, is de- 
structive and not constructive. So far as the material wel- 
fare of the child is concerned, the state is simply a prying busy- 
body. It demands of a woman to know who is the father of 
her child; but it does not practically compel him to support 
the child. Few men now-a-days have any property worth be- 
queathing, excepting those who enjoy social privileges. But 
all children have capacities worth developing. The state in- 
terests itself not with the latter; but with the former object. 
The state secures an unnatural immunity from responsibility 
to the father if the mother has not compelled him to a compli- 
ance with the marriage law; and it does not secure the mother 
and child properly, in any material need, in case of such com- 
pliance. A premium is placed upon unmarried paternity, and 
the mother and child pay the premium. This undermines 
the character of the man, ruins the life of the mother, and 
prevents the development of the abilities and usefulness of 
the child. It secures irresponsible license to the man, makes 
the woman pay the price of it, and leaves the child to survive 
or perish. The unmarried mother is the guardian of her 
child. Her wages can be used without dispute, for its mainten- 
ance. She can protect herself from further incidental and 
unwarranted maternity. Statistics kept by the agencies for 
human betterment show that the unmarried mother is the 
least of all classes of deserting parents. 


Conditions now make marriage unwarrantable and unsafe 
for any but the property-holding class; and man and woman 
alike fall under this condemnation. But those facts that 
make marriage peculiarly unfeasible for woman, result from 
taking from under her feet the common ground of humanity ; 
and substituting therefor, sundry bits of scaffolding; which 
are juggled about and readjusted from time to time, according 
to masculine whim. 

The question naturally asks itself: What is the race try- 
ing to do; is it responding, blindly, to evolutionary law, in 
putting this poignant test upon his members? Is it not time 
for the race to act less blindly, and with less suffering? 

There should be no confusion of aims in the mind of a 
person studying this subject. It is not the task of the present 
to announce what will, or must or ought to be in the fuutre; 
but to recognize wherein present conditions are sound and 
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wholesome, and to secure the fullest efficiency at these points, 
and to locate the weak points in our present system, and mod- 
ify or eradicate them. 

In my opinion, the experience of the race probably fur- 
nishes no other means of well being and happiness, equal to 
a harmonious and appreciative companionship, between per- 
sons of opposite sex, continuing throughout a lifetime. The 
higher the psychic development, the more refined the sensibil- 
ities, the larger the measure of profit and delight to be derived 
from such a union. If all were agreed on this proposition, the 
means for attaining this beatific state here belaw must be al- 
lowed to be still open to debate at nearly every point. 


(To be concluded in next number.) 
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SPIRIT OF THE WIND. 
By Maum Jacoss. 


Restless roaming spirit, ever unconfined and free, 

Forever jn thy wandering, what impulse urges thee? 

What great unuttered longing, what desire unsatisfied, 

Impels thee ima constant search to wander far and wide? 

Spirit thou of changeful mood, yet ever of unrest, 

What is it that thou seekest in thy never ending quest? 

Wild restless roaming spirit, forever in thy flight, 

Sleeping not, nor resting, journeying onward through the night; 
Sweeping through the valley and braving mountain's snow, 
Touching tenderly each blossom, bending each tall tree top low; 
Lashing now the waves to fury, in impatience at delay, 

Ling’ring lovingly to whisper to the children in their play, 
Knocking at the door of mansions, peering in through prison bars; 
Howling through the wilderness and calling to the stars; 

Spirit in the gentle zephyr—spirit in the fiercest gale— 

Tell me who or what thou callest in thy sad and plaintive wail 
What the phantom thou pursuest, in an ever baffled race, 

What the charms that so entice thee and for aye elude thy chase? 
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IN HAY TIME, 


By Reuren W. Boroveit 


Slap! on round flanks fall the end of the lines 
Down the green lanes we're off for the hay, 
With rattle of rack and din of the tines 
Heigh ho! Heigh! breathe the fresh of the day, 


! 


Heigh ho! Heigh! O sweet is the hay! 


Between the round hay-cocks draw up jauntily! 
Grasp the long forks while blood leaps through veins, 
Shout “Whoa” to the steeds, shout out merrily, 

Then slip to the earth while Dan fastens the reins 
Heigh ho! Heigh! O swect is the 


Swift to the heart of the pile flashes steel 
And Ben and I grip on the long handles low, 
Together we brace and we strain till we feel 
The hay poised in air weight olr shoulders below 
Heigh ho! Heigh! O swect is the hay 


Sings through the air and then swish! on the racks! 
And Dan tramples down while he taunts us for “Mor 
Then gather the stray wisps, call tauntingly back, 
“Drive on! Now drive on and we'll cover you oe 


Heigh ho! Heigh! O sweet is the hay! 


Call ye this “work”? Work! this is pl 
Knotting of muscle and gay ribaldry, 

Snatches of song im the sunlight! O sa 
Call ye this “work” ? Well, “play” call 
Heigh ho! Heigh! O sweet is the hay 


The Repression of the Indian. 


By Carlos Montezuma. 


In the work of getting 
right where the country 
has gone so far wrong as 
it has in the matter of its 
relations with the Indi- 
ans, it is necessary to 
view the subject from all 
sides. Thus we have to 
consider the Indian’s pre- 
sent status as it is affect- 
ed by what is known in 
the Government’s Execu- 
tive Department as the 
Indian Bureau This 
branch of the Govern- 
ment service came into 
existence when it became 
necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to protect the 
outnumbered Indians 
from the ravages of the 
pale faces who had come into possession of and dominated 
that portion of the western country that had formerly consti- 
tuted the Indian’s domain; and where the Indians did not exist 
in such numbers as to make them secure against the aggres- 
sion of the civilized pale face. 

At first, the reservations were established as a temporary 
means of fixing a locality for the Indians where they would 
be protected from the marauding wild westerner of the plains, 
with whom might was the only right and who, as a matter of 
diversion, in the absence of other material as a target for his 
marksmanship was ready to draw his gun on the Indian. 
The tendency to perpetuate an institution which was estab- 
lished by the Government for a special purpose made neces- 
sary by the conditions then existing, but which would, as a 
matter of course, cease to be, within a generation, is char- 
acteristic of the dead calm which often overtakes the national 
intelligence 

It is the same slothfulness of mental action that manifests 
itself in the individual. Nothing in the natural order of 
things warrants the keeping up of the Indian Bureau at 
Washington. It has now no place as a branch of the Govern- 
ment itself. It was in its inception, and is to-day a mere 
attachment to the regular Government machinery ; yet the fact 
that it was established seems to be sufficient reason for con- 
tinuing it when the exercise of a little thought would demon- 
strate that it is a hindrance to the Indian’s advancement. 

All that is necessary to do is to accept the fact that the 
Indian is a man, a citizen of the United States and that there 
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ts nothing about him now that requires the special attention 
of the Government. Let him assume the place to which he is 
entitled as a member of the national household and his affairs 
will be managed and his rights maintained by the same laws 
and regulations that control in the case of other persons. 

The Indian is ready to adapt himself to the pursuits in 
which the people of the country are generally engaged. Give 
him these opportunities and the Indian Bureau will natur- 
ally fall into its proper condition of uselessness and cease to 
exist. 

Crutches for the lame have no curative properties; and so 
long as nothing is done to cure the man’s lameness he will 
cling to them. But the moment he is brought to the point 
where he does not need crutches he lays them aside as a use- 
less incumbrance to locomotion. 

The Indian Bureau will never do away with itself. It 
has become so extended in the matter of office holding that 
it exists now more for the purpose of aiding the politician 
than for any good to the Indian. 

It has become a formidable branch of the Government 
and it is going to be a difficult thing to get it out of the way. 
It furnishes a living to such a large number of persons that 
it would be useless to attempt to legislate it out of existence. 
We realize that it would be about as easy to remove a moun- 
tain as it would be to get a bill through Congress abolishing 
the Indian Bureau. It therefore becomes absolutely neces- 
sary to terminate its existence by getting the Indians out of 
its control; and like a mill without grist to grind, it would 
soon be out of business. It is a stumbling block in the road 
which the Indian is compelled to travel. 

Those connected with the Bureau in an administrative 
capacity well know if the course we suggest is pursued the 
Bureau would be put out of business; and therefore, the 
plan which must be adhered to is to keep the Indian where 
he is and thus provide an excuse for continuing the Bureau. 

This is what keeps the Indian where he is to-day, neither 
in nor out of civilization. He is neither independent of the 
Government nor yet a part of it. On the reservation there 
is nothing to stimulate him to action. Nothing for him to 
look forward to. Nothing to excite in him a hope of bettering 
his condition. 

A human being cannot be stationary. By virtue of his 
construction he is either going forward or backward. This 
is the situation of the Indian on the reservation. 

Withdrawn as he is from those influences which surround 
men in the midst of civilization he leads a mere negative exis- 
tence. He is doing nothing to improve himself or those 
around him. He is without even the pleasure of entertaining 
bright hopes for his children. There is nothing to encourage 
him in any direction. He does, however, entertain hope which, 
though not so realized by him, is an exceedingly vain and 
scheme. In Mr. Leupp’s Indian vocabulary we do not find 
the word man, yet he holds the Government office once so 
ably filled by Gen. Pratt. 
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foolish one, namely, a hope that through the Indian Agent 
there will come to him, in some way, at some time, a relief 
from his degrading environments and that he will be brought 
into the life which he sees the pale face enjoying; that he 
will become a man among men with all the rights that men 
generally have. The Indian is a thinking, reasoning being, 
endowed with like faculties as are given to other men. And 
though untutored he is not unmindful of himself as to what 
he is; and his sense of pride and his spirit of independence are 
wounded by the attitude which the Government assumes to- 
ward him. Hie is not reconciled to his situation and it can- 
not be expected that he should be. His condition is at vari- 
ance with nature’s laws. The Indian has been for many years 
ready and willing to recognize the restraints incident to civil- 
ization. He desires to be a part of this civilized people and 
is willing to do what is required of him. He therefore feels 
that he ought to have the privileges that are given to others 
to make as much as he can out of the few years which are 
given him to live. He does not desire to preserve his distinc- 
tiveness as an Indian and his pride moves him to revolt at 
the suggestion that there is anything about him that should 
excite particular comment, or that should be made the sub- 
ject of particular notice. Ife feels a resentment against any- 
thing of that character the same as a German, a Frenchman, 
a Bohemian or a Japanese would feel were the Lummises, 
the Leupps, the Garlands, the Remingtons and the Curtises 
to promulgate the theory that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to not only put forth an effort but to expend money to 
preserve the German as a German, the Frenchman as a 
Frenchman, the Bohemian as a Bohemian, and the Japanese 
as a Japanese, in all his native qualities and to save him from 
losing his distinctiveness and prevent him from so becoming 
Americanized that he would not attract attention by his na- 
tionality. But it is characteristic of the narrowness of Lum- 
mis, Leupp, et al. to limit their suggestions in this direction 
co the Indian because his position in the country is not sucn, 
we regret to sav, as to make the authors of such suggestions 
as ridiculous in the public eye as they deserve to be. 

If the Indians who are now in this country had come here 
within the last fifty years as emigrants, no matter what 
their condition as to ignorance or appearance might have 
been, they would nevertheless have escaped the eye of Lum- 
mis, Leupp et al. and their suggestions as to what ought to be 
done with them. The fatal mistake which the Indian made 
was in not being an emigrant instead of being an origina! 
American. l 

It is not likley that any other administration will keep in 
public office a man who has nothing to suggest as to the In- 
dian but that he should be preserved as a kind of memento, 
kept as a mysterious being for future generations to read 
about—as something not quite human, Yet Commissioner 
Luepp’s stock of ideas concerning the Government’s duties to- 
ward the Indian do not take him far beyond this memento 
scheme. l ' 
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The Dreamer. 


By Philip Green Wright. 


I mould and press the daily tale of brick, 
The world, my foreign taskmaster, requires; 
Receive in silence the contemptuous kick 
And cuff it gives to whomsoever it hires; 
Indifferent to all the world admires, 
I take my dole of bread and oil and go 
Into a world of beauty that I know. 


A world so near that even mid the roar 
Of earth’s contending voices I can hear 
The music of the breakers on its shore, 
The chiming of its bells come pure and clear; 
And, for a space, forgetting what is near, 
I smile and drop my work and listen, while 
My fellow toilers wonder that I smile. 


But when my daily task is ended, when 
With leave to be alone in sunset’s glow, 
I slip off from my jostling fellow men 
And let the river of my spirit flow; 
Floating adown its singing waves I go 
Back to the dreamy country of my birth 
Some fragrant, far Arabian shore of earth. 


Back from this world of solid fixity, 
Where I am but an atom mid the rest; 
Back to a world of purest phantasy, 
Ethereal as the rosy tinted west, 
Where the great sun hath wrought the loveliest 
Of evanescent clouds with might divine; 
So do I dominate that world of mine. 


In this my country is no angry strife, 
My citizens are ever fair and strong, 

And wise and cheerful in their work, their life 
Doth glide in mutual helpfulness along, 
Their busy minds and hands devise no wrong, 

But all the gifts of nature they impress 

With Protean shapes of use and loveliness. 


On through her hills and vales my spirit roves, 
Where youths and maidens unabashed and free, 
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Wander at twilight mid the quiet groves, 
Fair as the white-limbed dryads whom we see 
In artists’ dreams of golden Arcadee: 
And all is glad with many an ardent glance, 
And strains of melting music and the dance. 


Sometimes, about the real world, it seems, 
My country like a subtle aura clings; 
I feel it in the sound of woodland streams 
And in the liquid note the redwing sings 
And in the hush of God that morning brings, 
But most, when, after wrangling, I have heard 
The sweet assuaging of a gentle word. 


And sometimes, too, I fancy, in the world, 
The real world, I have the self-same might: 
I will; and lo! all tyranny is hurled 
With war and hate to everlasting night; 
And ugliness and misery take flight; 
And every dwarfed, brute-hinting form and face 
Becomes the perfect promise of our race. 


I stand in parliaments and congresses, 
Where only venomed cruelty is heard, 
Disguised in fairest spoken sentences, 
And see them quail before my flaming word: 
I dominate them all, and, long deferred, 
‘The golden age of man I see begun 
When all the nations of the earth are one. 


And so among my fellow men I go, 
As slips a little sphere of mercury 

Among the dust and pebbles, taking no 
Least impress from them all: they seem to be 
Only reflected images in me. 

And I in turn to them forever seem 

Aloof, the idle dreamer of a dream. 


O man, O man, I only dream and dream. 
But is my dream for that less glorious? 
Doth not my torch ignite a friendly gleam 
In you to exorcise this incubus— 
This brutal nature that disfigures us? 
Oh, put your stronger hand upon the beam, 
And we will lift the real world to the dream! 
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Elbert Hubbard’s Idea of the Value of 
Human Suffering. 


By Valdemar Blad. 


In a recent gathering of intelligent men and women at 
Elbert Hubbard’s “Roycroft Shops”, he gave it as his con- 
viction, deducted from his eight and forty years of experience 
and thought, that of all experiences, tending toward human 
progress and unfoldment, the bitterest—if outlived—are best 
of all. 

The deeper you have been down—the more intense and pro- 
longed your suffering has been—the higher you are capable of 
rising in the scale of true human development, the brighter 
are your prospects for future achievement and usefulness. 

The whole process of human evolution, from brute to man, 
leads through a veritable hell-fire of pain; but this the only 
road there is. 

Thought, Sympathy, our Humane Consideration for each 
other and our interest in our struggling fellow-being, may be 
measured in exact ratio to what we ourselves have endured 

in the past. There is really nothing in the wide world but 
suffering which is capable of creating thought and sympathy. 

We often have occasion to admire men and women of su- 
perb physique, men and women whose evenly rounded, smooth 
and beautiful features, have never been marred by any strug- 
gle going on within, never been rent by mental disquietude, 
anguish and sorrow. They are good to look at, such men and 
women, but the admiration incited by that first impression in- 
variably disappears when you have made their acquaintance, 
for then they will betray to you the shallow-minded, coarse- 
fibered being, as it unmistakably stamps itself in their every 
glance and word. To be sure, they are superb animals; but 
this, remember, is a world of Thought, and in the process of 
evolution the animal had to go. 

It is a fine thing to be a Perfect Animal, but Thought is the 
greatest thing in the world; and the greatest thinker that ever 
tived is him who had suffered the longest and the deepest. The 
brutal man of all the ages which have gone before us is in his 
grave, but the thoughts of the man who suffered are making 
themselves heard through the tumult of centuries; and if ever 
the deeds of the other fellow were recorded on the annals of 
time, it was not his own work, but that of his thinking brother 

The greatest thinker that ever lived is him who had suf- 
fered the longest and the deepest. This is a fact which should 
be put away as a truism. If ever it be possible to devise a 
scale, which will measure accurately the balance held between 
Thought and Pain, it will be found to be so. 

“Get rid of your regrets. You are what you are, on account 
of what you have experienced. And, rightly understood and 
appreciated, all experiences are good, and the bitterest best of 
all. I feel sorry for the souls who have not suffered,” is a 
quotation from a man who, with all his many faults, is onc of 
the ablest and noblest thinkers of today. 
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Another Perplexed Philosopher. 


A Reply to Herman Kuehn “On Rights.” 


I regret that our philosopher, Herman Kuehn, is so often wrong. 
He says we are endowed by Nature with a sense of “right”, but not 
“rights.” “Rights” rest upon compulsion, and he wottkd do away with 
both. It would be convenient when doing away with a word that ex 
presses a conception, to get rid of the conception also. Has a mana 
right to do unto other men what he knows, by Nature’s instinct, is 
wrong? No, says Kuehn, he has no right to do either right or wrong, 
hut like Squeer’s school boys, he just “goes and does it.” 

The cat eats the mouse, but has no right to nor has the mouse a 
right to life. It is supposed that man has developed faculties that ani- 
mals do not have, and that life is better because of them, and they in- 
clude equality, love, justice, sense of the rights of others, the value of 
truth, logic, etc. Let us abolish all these and go to the cat for inspira 
tion. 

If Nature gave every man an “instinctive realization of right.” why 
is it that not a wrong act can be named that has not been committed com 
scientiously, nor a right act that has not been refrained from conscien- 
tiously? I think Nature gives only a faculty to learn. It does not furnish 
ethical knowledge nor a knowledge of music or algebra. The race began 
with no moral sense. A child does likewise. Experience only has dis- 
ciplined the mind morally. 

Speaking of puns, Mr. K. cam excel Henry George. Cain pleads that 
he is not guilty of murder; that he “took” Abel’s right to life and is 
therefore guilty only of theft. Now, what we take we may possess. 
Cain could not possess Abel’s life, as he had destroyed it. If we do not 
permit Mr. K. to use “Take” in the sense of “Destrov,” then the whole 
Cain and Afel paragraph is useless. and the typesetter’s time wasted. 

If Bro. Kuehn is endowed with an instinctive realization of right, 
why did he, in a former “Tomorrow” write a letter to J. M. Patterson. 
imputing to him a doctrine of compulsion, without quoting one word 
from anv declaration to which that gentleman has subscribed? If I 
charge thaf the Baptist creed denies the Atonement. shall I not be re- 
quired to produce the creed in proof? Would it be ‘right’? Let Kuehn 
produce the National Platform of the party Mr, Patterson has joined, 
and show in what way compulsion is advocated. He must also show 
that compulsion is never justified. Resist not evil is a pretty theory, 
but does not fit at present. Only when all men have the “instinctive re 
alization of right” and desire and ability to fulfil it, can compulsion be 
eliminated. I judge that only Christ, Tolstoy and Kuehn are now fitted 
for such a republic. 

Different sentiments have governed the race at various periods. When 
the proper sentiment was: Let him take who has the power and let 
him keep who can, certain barons lived by “voluntarily” taking what the 
common people produced. Compulsion was also involved. Now extor- 
tion and profit are considered “right,” and considerable compulsion used, 
vet less than formerly. It may be that a new sentiment: To the producer 
belongs the product, may become popular. and much progress made under 
it. while compulsion continues to diminish. Compulsion used to promote 
right and oppose wrong will be advocated for some time to come. 

Mr. K. says: “Everything in the universal system is working in uni- 
son, even though it may not appear to be so.” Let us now hear in what 
way compulsion and Kuehn are working in unison. 

“No one ever vet resorted to the plea of natural rights who had not 
some authoritarian scheme to support.” Explain the scheme of those 
deprived of land. and assert their natural right to it. 

None of the absurd charges of unjust compulsion in the former letter 
to Mr. Patterson need be noticed until it is shown that Mr. P. advocates 
them. but other errors require attention. Mr. K. says (brushing aside 
the thin veil of irony): “The Voluntarian will say that Science is evar 
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escent, that today’s science is simply the correction of the mistakes of 
the science of yesterday.” 

Name a science that is evanescent. If all Nature is in unison, all 
its laws (or processes) are unchangeable, as we all believe, then an exact 
knowledge of these Jaws (science) must be just as unchangeable. The 
powers of the wheel have been applied in many ways, yet the first wheel 
made did all that a wheel can do now—turn and! carry a load. Real sci- 
ence can be added to, but not corrected; whatever needs correction is 
not science. 

Mr. K. shows some contempt for “Social Science.” Whatever is per- 
sistently revealed as cause and effect in society may be deemed science, 
just as in mechanics; for instance, if people lack land and other means, 
there will be poverty, crime, suffering, etc. To supply what is Jacking i is 
remedial. When we discover the best method of possession, the science 
will be fairly complete. The method that will allow the most vol- 
untary action of each individual, will be the best method. The 
real Voluntary School then is that which advocates voluntary action 
limited by Natural Necessity. This is the largest school and includes 
single taxers, social democrats, etc. Take an example: We may all pass 
along the street,but we cannot pass in two directions on the same side. 
Some voluntarian may voluntarily push his vehicle to the left and de 
molish some smaller vehicle. but if he can escape he need bear his own 
loss only, and this he calls Freedom at His Own Cost. In this age he is 
stopped and compelled to make good the other person’s loss, and he then 
complains that he is compelled, coerced, etc. What can be done? Is not 
the law to pass to the right based upon Natural Necessity? And shall 
men violate it at will? 

It is good, no doubt, to voluntarily combine or compete. The ice men 
are now working at this idea, and they all choose to combine. The Chi- 
cago Tribune says that the uniform price charged proves a combination. 
If the people collectively wish to produce and distribute ice, as they do 
water, without paying interest and dividends, they should be encouraged 
to do so; but we should not prevent others doing the same. We do for- 
bid them to compete as regards water supply. Why? Because competi 
tion in this fleld would mean tearing up the public streets by any one de- 
siring to compete or combine. Should the streets be filled with pipes, 
and all owners choose to combine. then what becomes of competition, 
there being no more room for pipes for those wishing to compete (or 
combine) ? ? 

Tt is therefore proved, I think. that there is an essentially collective 
sphere, if not vet well defined, still sufficiently so to permit of a great 
deal more collective property than now exists. 

No, Mr. Kuehn, the post office does not suit collectivists in all re- 
spects; nor is the refusal of mail privilege to certain people a necessary 
feature of a collective mail system. The city distributes water to the 
moral and immoral alike. 

: Your ironical objections to free use of credit as money are not the 
real objections. Let a voluntarian devise a unit of value entirely distinct 
from the collective unit now used, the dollar, and let the size, shape and 
color be so different that no one will be deceived into accepting the credit 
of an individual when he prefers a note based on the collective credit. 
After he does this and is then not permitted to issue his currency, it will 
be time to complain. 

All your statements about the collectivity being infallible; that exec- 
tives are the same as despots who both make and enforce laws, etc., 
are ancient, amd have been refuted. 


C. F. Hunr, 
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Concerning Loss and Gain. 
By Anna Coleman. 


Since history writing seems to be the correct thing just 
now, we chose, after careful consideration, the subject, “Re- 
ligion: From Muhammad to Samuel Jones,’ for Monday’s 
Daily Theme. Thot might be able to make a page out of 
it, and had made a list of notes ranging from A—ANA to 
FOL-FYZ, when the ’phone rang. 

Come to think of it, what a great age this is anyway. We 
daily boast of our rapid progress and nightly wish the whole 
thing would stop stock still, long enough for us to get the 
buzz out of our heads. 

Progress whither? Towards greatness, somebody asserts. 
Concerning this, we feel just a little as Thomas did concern- 
ing some other things. 

Leaving out the space of time from the days of the rack, 
down to our present privilege of worshiping whomsoever and 
whatsoever we please, from a pug dog to a genuine blown- 
‘n-the-bottle, gilt edged creed, and considering only the line 
of march covered by this generation, there is considerable 
room for argument on the direction of progress. 

We very piously lift our eyes skyward and with clasped 
hands and quivering chins, thank heaven that we’ve grown 
away from that svstem of slavery engineered by auction 
blocks and cat-o’-nine-tails, and keep discreetly silent con- 
cerning the present bondage of men and women who barter 
their life blood for the privilege of wearing out body and soul 
in the treadmill of our great industrial system, receiving in 
compensation a black crust barely sufficient to sustain their 
miserable lives. 

Progress toward greatness. Greatness of what? Greatness 
of State—some hero-worshipper shouts through his mega- 
phone. For fear we might become personal in our remarks, 
we would simply advise him to help his wife get the children 
ready for Sunday School, and then read the story of a man 
who held together the sundered parts of a nation by the force 
of his honesty, cemented the break with the simplicity of his 
purpose. and preserved the vessel whole. 

Another hand goes up and—Greatness of Individual, goes 
on the blackboard. Undoubtedly, the men of today, the in- 
structor, author, actor, physician, clergyman, lawyer, or busi- 
ness man in short, the men who promote and control the gi- 
gantic interests of this age, have established a sort of a loss 
and gain account on the ledger of their lives, and are daily 
debiting and crediting that account, but who of us is capable 
of drawing off a balance and declaring a dividend? 

Every achievement of genius or skill, drive to its highest 
attainment by unceasing. conscientious work, represents a 
certain amount of earthly paradise lost forever. A man of 
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affairs, manipulating’ a stupendous deal in Wall Street, is in 
One sense an inprovement on the barefooted boy, ploughing 
a bob-tailed mule and sorrel marc in a new-ground field, and 
in another sense, the boy has the man at a decided disadvant- 
age. The boy is minus nothing; plus a child-like simplicity 
and good principles. The man is minus simplicity ond prin- 
ciples, plus skepticism and processes. The successful oper- 
ation of his business affairs will never bring him the satisfac- 
tion he felt when he luxuriated in trousers with big windows 
in their gable, hitched up by one bed-ticking gallus, about 
the same time that he sported the sorest boil and the biggest 
stone bruise in school. The horse show and elaborate club 
banquets become a bore when compared with the Sunday re- 
creation of shearing the thoroughbred colt, “so’s he’d look 
like a mule,’ yoking and riding calves, and roasting stolen 
eggs down back of the orchard. The pride of the golf cham- 
pianship does not approach that which he felt when he wore 
the belt for the greatest number of kittens drowned, hornets’ 
nests burned, deepest wading for minnows, and the longest 
run of a terrapin under a live coal. 

It is hardly probable that the stereotyped caress of his 
fashionably gowned wife ever arouses in him the feeling he 
experienced when his downy lips pressed the warm red ones 
of a rosy cheeked girl in a blue sash, nor is it likely that the 
pressure of her well-groomed, jeweled, sparkling fingers 
would send little electric thrills thru his nerves, like those 
that zigzagged all over him when he held for an hour without 
saying a word, a stubby brown hand, ornamented with hang 
nails and a few warts, in his own toil-hardened, calloused 
ones. No business reverse nor social scandal involving the 
name of the woman to whom he has given the highest gift in 
man’s power to bestow—an honorable name—will ever bring 
to his mind and heart that exquisite pain and keen sense of 
desolation that swept over him like a burning syroco, when 
as a boy he stod beside the cold, stiff body of his dog. Pos- 
sibly it was a mangy cur, shot by a neighbor for killing sheep, 
but representing to his childish mind all that was best and 
highest in the race; companion in many a ramble through 
the woods, bloody victor in forty coon fights, and source of 
howling delight when a yellow jacket’s nest was unearthed. 

And so the account goes on. Feeling giving way to fact. 
and joys diminishing as the years grow, until not a shadow 
of their image remains. But let us trust when the night of 
death approaches, that “hope will see a star, and listening 
love hear the rustle of a wing;” and when we have crossed 
the narrow boundaries of Time into Eternity’s shoreless sea, 
when the Great Auditor examines our books, when his blue 
pencil of Justice and Miercy sets in the balance, let us trust 
that it may be on the credit side of our loss and gain ac- 
count. 
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For the Misfit Art Parlors. 


Paris, June 4.—J. Pierpont Morgan has purchased the great 
Rodoplhe Kann art collection for $5,500,000. 
The collection includes eight paintings by Rembrandt, four 
by Rubens and six by Van Dyck. 
By Scripps-McRae Press Assn. 


One day’s sweat of 5,500,000 American workmen, gathered 
by process of finance, bottled, rectified, perfumed and shipped 
to be sprinkled over the boulevards and boudoirs of Paris! 

It is not really the sweat part of it that makes me feel 
creepy. If people would rather sweat than think, let them 
sweat! The chances are that they are much more capable of 
sweating than of anything else. I am not a socialist, because 
in reform the sequence is to me essential. I care nothing for 
a theory which may fit the facts in a million years. In reform 
I like the order which would be most painless, and 1. 
not be painless to me to have my life and work subject to the 
judgment of a majority composed mostly, as near as I can 
see, of unlovable and notion-bound creatures—though all hail 
and love to the exceptions. 

No, what makes me indignant is the stupidity of the pro- 
ceeding. 

As David Graham Phillips, that young giant in intelligent 
production who some day, I hope, will begin to digest and 
coordinate his own work—as he has shown, our matadors in 
profit skinning are like babes in the woods when they go art- 
buying in Europe. 

Now you may think I am indignant because these people, 
our countrymen and not the worst among us, pay fabulous 
sums for spurious master-pieces and get laughed at in the 
bargain. 

That is really immaterial. The laugh pays the world for 
that blunder, and the money kings will tearn better; they are 
already learning; soon they will get the best there is, and 
will be in high glee. So will Europe; she will laugh a little 
deeper in her sleeve, for fear of depreciating the values; hypo- 
critically she will deplore her loss. Within herself, she knows 
that her modern artists can produce better work any day for 
one-hundredth part of the money value. Genuine and spurious 
masterpieces are almost alike to her. She has looked at the 
old junk for hundreds of years, and all the inspiration for 
new work there is in it she has gotten out of it long ago. Her 
art views have changed, have become modernized; the snob- 
bery is falling out of them—just as fast as many considera- 
tions will permit. When American millionaires shall have 
succeeded in snatching away the last salable masterpiece, Eu 
ropean art will unfold its wings in all the glory of fresh colors 
and will shed its illuminating rays over the intense life of to- 
day and to-morrow, as virle art has always done when it 
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- was at its height—in Greece, in Italy, in Holland—caring lit- 
tle or nothing for the, past. 

But those old fictitious values must be gotten out of the 
way first. Modern art is not blind to economics. If the sale 
of the spurious may serve to enhance the ransom for the gen- 
uine, so much the better; but let it all go. 

That is the pity, that those keen money-masters are saddling 
upon America—by their example and to the best of their abil- 
ity—the dead weight of traditions from whose blighting in- 
fluence living Europeon art is laboriously shaking itself free. 

Not that those dead treasures were always a blight. They 
were art in the days which they portrayed, and thereafter they 
bore a message of technique and the more important message 
that future art should paint its own day and the aspirations 
of its own day. They were the ballast of the art ship in stormy 
days that followed. But now they are only history. Any 
good copy can take the place of the original, with a difference 
that spells many thousands of dollars, but not an iota of art 
sense or art sentiment; not a twitch of the thrill which is art’s 
justification. 

What matters it that official Europe continues to pay hom- 
age to the old idols, only half aware of her own conversion? 
She pays homage so that America may pay tribute, but the 
vanguard of her art army. never turn their heads back, except 
to smile at those who gather the leavings with such costly 
conscientious reverence; they pace forward inhaling deep 
drafts of the atmosphere in which their life is cast, they steep 
their minds in the facts, the intelligence, the hopes and dreams 
of the 2oth century. and breathe back life or hope or dream 
interpreted anew, not upon the canvas alone, or the modeled 
clay. or into the strains of the opera or the pregnant repliques 
of a problem drama, but they form leagues with science and 
industry and invention and place the imprint of struggling 
conceptions or new revelations of placid repose, as the case 
may be, upon the works of the architect, the engineer. upon 
the products of the furniture maker, the automobile builder. 
the plumber. They are everywhere where life is, interpreting 
and ennobling its manifestations—exactly where those men 
were whose handiwork fills the museums and collections of 
Europe and now draw the American gold with such irresisti- 
ble force as were it a fact unknown that there are produced 
every year dozens of posters, cigar labels and decalcomama 
transfer prints which speak with more poetic and puissant 
voice to this and any coming generation. 

And of all the men to fail to recognize that art is swinging 
boldly away from subserviency to the little past—the whole 
past is little compared to this age of doings—the money mas- 
ters of America should be the last. for thev are what they are 
some of them at least. because their minds early grasped big 
tendencies in human living with clear and bo!d conception of 
the essentials. 

For $5,500,000 John Pierpont Morgan might have scattered 
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one thousand living artists over the United States, creating 
as many centers for artistic activity, might have bound over 
American industries the art element now so conspicuously ab- 
sent from their productions, might in brief have sown a seed 
from which great shady trees would have sprung in short time 
in this young fertile soil, rich in artistic receptivity but la- 
mentably untutored. But he preferred to buy a dead non- 


germinating collection. 


MY WEALTH. 


By Laurie J. Quinby. 
Thou art to me a radiant smile 
_. At dewy morn and star-lit night: 
‘Tis thou who dost my heart beguile 
With rapture and supernal light. 


Oft at the quiet hdur of night, 

While stars serene tn peace look down, 
l gaze upon your face alight 

With love's full radiance brightest shown. 


At this calm hour when I am free 

From thoughts unquiet—soul serene— 
I feel the highest joy in me 

To name you still Beloved Queen. 


I know not if in times to be 


Your dear soul shali be linked with mine, 


Or whether larger-winged and free, 
Its lustrous light shall mine outshine. 


But this I know as know my life: 

My full and boundless joy thou art, 
And rich 1 am td call you wife— 

Sweet consort and most loving heart. 


I do not seek to hold you now 

From other hearts more strong and true, 
By law’s decree or formal vow— 

For such light bonds can hold not you. 


I have than these a bond more strong, 
More tender and for aye more true— 
A heart of love that would not wrong 
Nor feel an ill toward such as you. 


I give you up that I may own 

The highest love your heart bestows: 
For love not free too soon is flown 

From cramping bonds and binding vows. 


Our highest title best we prove 
By meek surrender—giving up— 
By such bond would I hold vour love— 
Sweet filler of my loving cup. 
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A FABLE FOR WORKINGMEN. 


By Bolton Hall. 


A workingman had a bit of ground on which he 
lived. It seemed to be worth very little, so, after 
a while he gave it to the Thinkingman. 

Nevertheless the Workingman had to live on the 
land, so the Thinkingman charged him rent. Then 
the Workingman called the Thinkingman a Monop- 
olist. The Thinkingman thought and made a law; 
then he nominated lawmakers and the Working- 
man voted for them—the lawmakers adopted a con- 
stitution to prevent any change. 

The Workingman worked and made a gun, then 
he gave it to the Thinkingman for the rent. The 
Thinkingman said, “What good is a gun to me un- 
less I have a man to use it? TI can’t risk my own 
life.” So the Workingman voted an appropriation 
out of his wages to the Thinkingman to hire a man 
to use the gun. Then the Workingman called the 
Thinkingman an Aristocrat. 

The appropriation set the Workingman behind in 
his rent, so the Thinkingman sent the hired man 
(with the gun) to turn the Workingman out of his 
tenement. The Workingman called the Thinking- 
man an Oppressor. 


Now the question is, Who really dispossed the 


Workingman? 
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PARADOXES. 


By Dr, Geo. W. Carey. 


This is an age of kecen investigation, of truth-finding and idol 
breaking, o, 

He who is afraid to investigate for fear some cherished idol will be 
broken is not a true Scientist and not true to himself. 

No length of time ever sanctified anything, and the truth alone sets 
free. But how shall we explain the seeming contradictions that con- 
front us at every tarn? 

The seeming inconsistencies and paradoxes in the thoughts and ac- 
tions of man can be explained only on the hypothesis that one power, 
principle or cause does all and is all and that so-called paradoxes are 
but steps in the operation of wisdom moving in erderly procedure to 
the completion of certain phases of expression. 

But in material thought there appear to be many inconsistencies. 

Man lays his scepter on the stars, analyzes their substances and then 
dies from the effect of acid in his blood because he does not know what 
to eat. 

He foretells the return of a cdmet to an hour, but cannot tell if he 
himself will have la grippe next week. He can tell vou the hour in the 
day one hundred years hence that there will be high tide at Bombay ot 
along the coast of Norway, but he doesn’t know the cause of smallpox 
and foolishly thinks the decaying organic matter or pus from a sick 

calf injected into his blood may somehow prevent it. 

He can clothe himself in armor and dive to the ocean’s floor, pr 
travel three thousand leagues under the sea in a submarine boat and 
then be killed by a street car or automobile in broad daylight on the 
level road. He knows how to keep the chemicals properly balanced m 
the storage battery of his automobile, but puts alcohol, motphine and 
tobacco in his own body and wrecks it. He can foretell the coming ot 
the storm, but cannot foretell the burning of his own house or if the 
bank will fail in which his money is depositedi 

He can tell all about the moons of Jupiter, the rings of Saturn, the 
transit of Venus, the canals of Mars and talk with the man in the moon, 
but knows no more about the real composition of his own blood, or 
nerve fluid or the mysteries of digestion and assimilation or the chem 
cal formation of bile than a politician knows of the true science of gov- 
ernment. 

He can vibrate the air at Boston at a rate that will record the same 
dots and dashes on a receiver in Liverpool, but canndt receive and cor- 
rectly translate a dispatch from his solar plexus to his brain. 

Why is man forever a paradox? Why does he always want to level 
down a hill or fill up a hollow? Get married if single, or get a divorce 
if married? Why does he want cold weather when it is warm and warm 
weather when it is cold? Why does he lock a man up in jail for begging 
for food and then give him three meals a day? 

Man declares that he is mortised and based im the statement “Thou 
shalt not kill” and attuned to the music of “Peace on Earth and 
Will toward Men,” and yet the ironclads do not rust, nor are the battle 
flags furled. He loads his muskets with the sermon on the Mount 0! 
Olives—emblems of peace—and his cannons with the laws of Moses and 
bombards alike the Dutch farmer in South Africa and the brown men 
on the Thousand Isles of the Filipinos. He prays for the time to come 
quickly when “swords shall be beaten into ploughshares and spears inte 
pruning hooks,” but he keeps the seas covered with war ships, shakes 
the solid earth with the tread of soldiers while the smoke from his arse 
nals and manufactories of implements of war and murder darken the 
noonday sun, 

Man mutilates his fellow man and then establishes the Red Cross 
Society and Hospitals to care for him and bind his wdunds. He cow 
demns cruelty to animals, but the slaughter house disgraces civilization 
and man expects beefstcak for breakfast. He preaches Humanitarianist, 
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but the sweat shops still remains a bloody blotch on the face of humanity. 
He preaches kindness and gentleness to children, but dresses them in 
military toggery—gives them tin swords, toy pistols and cannons, drills 
them in the manly art of self defence and tells them to be “strenudus” 
all under the auspices and sanction of churches whose walls resound 
with songs and sermons of “Peace on Earth.” 

Patriots, real statesmen, humanitarians, seers, prophets, the far see- 
ing selfsacrificing lovers of humanity are derided, abused, persecuted, 
maligned, imprisoned, tortured, crucified, and then monuments are erect- 
ed with cold chiseled marble to mark their burial place, and the poet and 
historian vie in singing their praises, while their features are preserved 
on innumerable canvasses and their sightless eyes stare out from bronze 
and plaster of Paris in every library, dr stand sullen and silent on a 
niche in the Hall of Fame. 

Men and women teach the everlasting truth that we are all children 
of one common mother and father—the Eternal Positive Negative En- 
ergy from which all things proceed—and therefore members of one fam- 
ily—brothers and sisters in every truth—but they insist on an introduc: 
tion before speaking to each other as they pass. Sons of God: and yet 
they must not greet each other without an introduction. O, the pity of 
it! Oh, the shame! Man asserts that God is love and then writes in a 
book, “The fear’ of God is the beginning of wisdom.” 

Love is altogether lovely and no one can fear it. 

A woman has been known to ride wild horses, shoot deer, panther 
and bears, drive six horses hitched to a stage coach, pilot a steamboat 
on the Mississippi, and then faint dead away when a mouse ran across 
the floor. 

Women are peaceable and kind hearted, but they do so adore soldiers 
and warships. They detest tobacco and liquor, but marry men who use 
both. A woman will express pity and sorrow for the poor and needy 
and then put a ten-ddilar collar on a fat, pudgy, disgusting dog and let 
it follow her along the street while five orphan children are ragged and 
hungry on her block, Women love birds—especially on toast—they love 
the beautiful plumage of birds—especially dn their hats. 

Man declares the laws enacted by legislatures and congresses are sa- 
cred. He then violates these laws, carries his case to the court of last 
resort and gets the sacred laws repealed. Man declares majorities should 
rule, but bitterly opposes the majority when contrary to his opinion, 

The automobile driver may scorch his wagon along the street at a 
40 mile clip if he will toot a horn to warn pedestrians to flee from the 
wrath coming, but the man on foot is locked up in jail if he runs amuck 
in the street shouting “Get out of my way!” Men believe in socialism 
when the principle is applied to the distribution of seeds by the govern- 
ment to the farmers, but they bitterly oppose socialism when it comes 
to planting, harvesting and distributing the product of those seeds to the 
people. Men are in favor of co-operation (or government control) in 
war, but opposed to it in time of peace. Some men apparently sane on 
most questions really think it is right for capital to combine and rob 
the laborers, but sinful for laborers to combine and rob the capitalist. 
Some men say that God is everywhere and that the devil is everywhere, 
too, and then prove mathematically that two objects cannot occupy the 
same space at the same time. Man has been known to say, “The truth 
shall set you free” and then declare that the devil and hell and evi! are 
truths.. Some men say the race is constantly progressing; but we didn’t 
know how far the sun is from Earth until the pyramids, built 6,000 
years ago, revealed it. Stoutly maintaining that the race is progressing, 
we send our children to the land of Raphael to study the old masters, ex- 
cavate for buried civilizations, decipher hieroglyphics and symbols of the 
ancients of days only to find that man of Earth knew all we know, and 
more, before the temples of Karnack were reared above the Yellow Nile 
or the walls of Balbeck cast a shade for the arab and his camel. 

What is now has been and will be again, and there is no “New thing 
under the Sun.” 


All these paradoxes can be explained, They arise from the fact that 
man has turned the mighty Pdwer he possesses to every object and 
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principle in the universe except himself. When he once focuses his 
thinker upon himself and realizes that he is truly an epitome of the uni- 
verse, the heavens will be gathered together as a scroll and he will be- 
hold in himself the “Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world.” 
Craw aside the curtains of Maya, O, thou Angel of Reality, that we 
may behold the celestial city of Truth. Lift up the gates of limitation, 
and be ye lifted up, ye hills of ignorance and doubt that the imprisoned 
soul may be free. Let divine intuition—Woman—put on the crown of 
rulership and ascend the throne, Let divine reason—-Man—,also crowned, 
stand by her side and together issue a mandate to all sleeping souls. 
“Arise! Take up thy bed and walk. Thy sins be forgiven thee.” 


See ee 


THE BOWL, 


From THE Persian.—By H. Beprorp- Jones. 


A traveller, parched with thirst, unto a spring 
Of water came; and stooping, from the brim 
He drank, and found the water cool and sweet. 
Here resting, in a iittle space there came 
Another traveller, who took a bowl 
Of earthenware from out his pack; and when 
He drank his fill, departed, leaving there 
-The cup. But he who first had come, again 
Desiring, took the bowl, and, filling, drank; 
But dropped the cep—the water, once so sweet, 
Now tasted bitter. Then a Voice was heard 
In accents soft: “Oh, Son, that bow] was clay, 
And that same clay of old was man; and naught 
May lose the bitter flavor of this life, 
The acrid ddor of mortality.” 
And so the traveller, thinking on his soul, 

, Departed. 


4 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Py CHARLES Henry CHESLEY. 


The force which moves the tiny flower to swing 
Its face always to meet the mother sun, 
Is net more potent than this mystic thing; 
The spell of joy when wood birds wake to sing 
Ts not a sweeter theme, by love begun; 
No weaver with his cunning ever spun 
A fabric rarer in its patterning. 


That man who knows his friends as David knew 
His Jonathan, and feels the warm hand clasp, 
Fares forth tœ meet an army, fortified; 

Krowing that even in defeat a few 

Will dare to give the fugitive their grasp 
And welcome him again, whate’er betide. 
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The Spencer- Whitman 


Round Table 


Grace Moore, Toastmistress. 


Self expression! What magic in it! 
To give form, color, beauty and life to 
the mental conceptions and inner long- 
ings that have taken possession of us! 
To transform natural objects and con- 
ditions to our hand that the thought 
yet vague in the mind may somehow 
become objectivized and endowed with 
a personal value all our own; to vivify 
the work of the hand and brain with 
the consciousness of our Higher Spirit- 
Will, and greatest of all to witness in 
the changed countenances and conduct 
of our fellows for whose especial bene- 
fit our work was a voluntary service, 
proofs of the powers we scarcely dared presume were within 
call, and to feel that the hour, the conditions and the possi- 
bilities before us have been fully utilized,—this is happiness! 

A dear friend of earlier days whom to recall is to entertair 
memories altogether lovely. was to my mind a’ striking ex- 
ample of the potency and charm of self expression and indi- 
vidual adaptability. But a scant portion of the material 
things of life were hers, few advantages she had had, and 
many sorrows, but she seemed to have no end of joys. 
Friends. “like the poor” she “had always with her,” each of 
whom “wished she would live with them.” She had so many 
offers of a home that “like the old woman who lived in a shoe 
she didn't know what to do.” Children flocked around her 
like ties to a puddle of spilled syrup. If there was a picnic 
or a church sociable, she was certain to be the attraction and 
delight of the crowd for the original entertainment she would 
manage to provide for old and young alike. 

On one occasion that T remember, upon the ground occu- 
pied by a crowd of picnicers, were a few hundred hickory 
nuts that seemed in no fair way to distinguish themselves, 
but an alert eve for the very least of Nature's byproducts and 
a loving discernment of possibilities not to be neglected. 
moved the hand and brain of this distinctively Adaptable Lady 
in the direction of a higher evolution for the as vet unsociai- 
ized hickory nuts. Ina ‘twinkling she had pans of clean water 
ready and some fifty children rivaling with one another for 
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the privilege of washing and drying the nuts. The nuts 
cleaned and shining in a pile on the white dining cloth still 
spread upon the green grass, the next scene was of the happy 
children loving the hickory nuts into the most unique of baby 
forms and faces and so cleverly dressing them with scraps of 
paper napkins from the otherwise exhausted lunch baskets 
that peals of laughter and exclamations of wonder blended 
inspiringly with the songs of birds in the trees overhead. I 
never saw a merrier picnic crowd or ever felt a more fasci- 
nàtingly wholesouled, democratic spirit than prevailed at 
this summer gathering, due entirely to the creative genius of 
a woman endowed with the divine gift of individual adapt- 
ability; such adaptability as only unselfish love for others 
ever inspires. 

On another occasion in the woods when the sultry heat of 
a July day in the inland seemed to preclude any possibilities 
of social pleasure or any expectations of enjoyment beyond 
mere relaxation and bodily restfulness, our extremely Adapt- 
able Lady suddenly aroused and vitalized the crowd of lazies 
and good-for-nothings about her by the exhibition of some 
funny and interesting little forms and figures modelled from 
clay that she had brought to the scene in an obscure petticoat 
pocket. A Froebel demonstration followed, making it pos- 
sible to forget the insufferable heat, conversation upon every 
conceivable subject was suggested, the dullest and most in- 
dolent were stimulated and children and adults together 
formed quite unconsciously an ideal modelling match that 
might not be inappropriately compared, in respect to enthu- 
siasm at least, with the spelling match of ye good olden tyme. 

Lady Adaptable was an enchanting companion on a for- 
age tour. I. remember a find of dandelions that we made one 
night in April when we were on a hunt for some “grass” with 
which to make a salad for a company luncheon the day fol- 
lowing. The Adaptable Lady “heard” the early approach of 
the dandelions on a notable front lawn several blocks from 
where she kept what she called her “hen-house” and suggest- 
ed that it would be an act of charity to clean them all out 
under cover of the late night hours. Somehow or other she 
taught me the trick of discriminating in the dark between 
dent de lion and pepperworth, and our modest luncheon table 
next day was gorgeous with a salad in which every April 
dandelion in the village took part. We didn’t tell the ban- 
ker’s wife, who was helped to three supplies of the salad that 
there were a lot of gashes in the lawn in front of her house 
that her gardener would better attend to right away, nor did 
we include her compliments with our own when we sent flat- 
tering little dishes of the delicious stuff to all the sick folks 
that we knew. 

I could tell the Round Table readers more stories of 
adaptability that fond memories of this ingenious friend and 
companion of days past and gone recall, but the purpose of 
those already told would utterly fail were sufficient space not 
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reserved for a communication from Mrs. Flora McPhillips of 
San Mateo, California, who writes us of this same Adapt- 
able Lady’s ingeniousness in the far away Western land 
where she is now visiting, and whose interesting story sug- 
gested to the Round Table toastmistress, the happy expedi- 
ency of including “stories of adaptability” that she herself 
could tell. I would that we might all be Adaptable Ladies, 
and why not? 


A POEM IN STONE. 
By Flora McPhillips. 


In the heart of beautiful Carmel by the Sea, California, 
in Monte Verde (Green Mountain) street there nestles a lit- 
tle cottage, at present the transitory abode of Nannie J. Hys- 
ham. The cottage is owned by a friend of hers. A longing 
to beautify it in some way and leave her friend a loving token 
of her presence there, took hold of her artistic soul and found 
a fitting and lasting expression in the building of a fireplace. 
It is a gem. As one enters the cosy living room it catches 
the eye and holds it. Following is a very inadequate descrip- 
tion of this miniature monument: 

It is forty-six inches wide and the same in height. Five 
solid pieces of chalk, rough hewn, form the support of the 
shelf. In the center, half the distance from the top to the op- 
ening, pieces of tile from an old Mission roof, of irregular 
shapes, are set in applique. Around them are imbedded small 
pebbles of a darker red than the tile, forming a zigzag bor- 
der. Below, a stone in the shape of a lamb (also a natural find) 
rests on a bed of the safe pebbles. Lower still, along the edge 
of the opening another stone shaped as a large shoe (also a 
natural find) invites one to sit in comfort by the fireside and 
watch the shifting panorama of the blazing manzanita. On the 
left column is seen a small niche in the form of a nest a prod- 
uct of the coral from Wonderland, in which repose some tiny 
stone eggs true to nature. On the right column is another 
niche, made of a cluster of barnacle, the great sea parasite, 
serving aS a match holder. Underneath is another niche of 
the same material in which two little Japanese babies seem 
to be longing for the return of their fathers to the home 
hearth. The substantial portion of the fireplace is built of 
crystallized granite stone from the moss beds in pools; lava 
also enters into it. On the hearth, the foundation of which 
is cement, with stones and pebbles inlaid. are marked out the 
figures ’06, all of which forms an exquisite design. The har- 
mony of detail and ensemble is simply marvellous. I was 
lost in admiration of such creative thought. Love inspired 
the accomplishment. Not onlv was all the work done by 
Mrs. Hvsham’s own hands, but all the material used was 
collected bv herself in long rambles in search of the beautiful, 
and carried to the cottage. 
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President, Nat'l Business Woman's League, Louis Lee Hardin. 

State Presidents: Mary Fairbrother, Calif.; Helen Byington, M.D., Colo 
rado; Minnie E. Hogan, Georgia: Mary E. Miller, Illinois and Indiana : 
Adelaide Smith, M. D., Kansas; Rosa Overstreet, Kentucky; Catherine C. 
Van Meter, Louisiana, Mass. Minn.: Adelaide W. Torrey, New Jersey 
and New Mexico; Harriette M. Johnson—Wood, New York City and 
State, Pennsylvania and Tennessee. 

Directors: May Wright Sewall, Indianapolis; Elizabeth owne, Holy- 
oke, Bass. ; Elizabeth Richey, Plattsmouth, Nebr.; Cynthia Westover, Al- 
len, N. Y.; Frances Dickinson, Chicago: Mollie M. Claiborne, Nashville, 


Tenn. ; Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco: Grace G. Watts, New Or 
leans, 


We beg to acknowledge a number of boxes of flowers received from 
out of town friends, among them one from our delightful poet contribw 
tor, Mr. George E. Bowen of Elgin, Ill. Another offering that we would 
especially mention is that of some unique specimens of “Kentucky Wild- 
ness” brought from the state now famous for its “Home Coming,” by 
Nancy McKay Gordon. “Nancy's” Chicago friends are indeed glad of her 
return to the lake city. ; 


June 17 in Corinthian Hall, Masonic Temple, the last evening of our 
Sunday evening lectures for the Season of 19056 was given by Mr. Ser 
combe, the subject being “Chicago's Cave Dwellers.” Portions of Mr. 
Sercombe’s forthcoming book under this title were read. a free discus 
sion following and marked interest shown. Liberal thinkers vitally inter- 
ested in the march of ideas and events toward practical democracy and 
human fellowship and co-operation will be especially interested in the 
Spencer-Whitman Movement in the autumn when lectures and classes are 
resumed. 


THE CHILD THAT ONCE YOU WERE. 
By Frorence WILKINSON, 


O hopeless face of middle-age, 
O disappointed eyes, 
And lips of thin finality! 
What sad soul stalks behind that cage, 
Those stern bars of mortality ? 


I saw the child that once vou were 
; Flit to your look one day, 
A tender boyhood just beginning. 
And my quick throat rose sharp with tears 
To think of all the sodden years 


Since then, and all the sinning. 

The trusting child that once you were, 
Not wholly drugged to sleep, 

And all those dreadful spades of earth, 
To bury you more deep! 
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THE WAGE SLAVE. 
By JouN Byers WILson. ; 


It was a frequent remark of Robert Burns that he could conceive vf 
no condilion so mortifying as that of a strong man hunting and begging 
for work. 


If there’s ought in life I fain would shirk, 
*Fwould be to beg and grovel for work; 
Tramp from shop to shop and store to store, 
Or fall in line at an alley door, 

Like starvelings come for a hungry bite 

Of the only charity in sight; ; 

Thus join the wan faces down the line, 
Some almost void of the spark divine, 
Some stamped with high ideals and pride. 
And some with the shame they cannot hide, 
That they must beg some master to give 
‘Them, the poor bare privilege to live; 

Re subject to his command and rule. 

Of his machine be a part and tools; 

Bondaged in body, debased in mind 

To the lowest level of human-kind; 

Of all the riches which Nature gave, 
Possessor of naught—a poor Wage Slave: 
Employed today, tomorrow cast out, 

To beg for work, or to roam about 
With ever the thoughts and Haunting dread 
Of wife and children wa‘ting for bread. 
Humbled, despairing. naught else in view.— 
Oh, heart-sick toiler! I pity you. 

And you, ye women over the tub. 

Whose lives are one continual rub. 

And ye in sweat-shop and garret dim. 
Whose cup of sorrow overflows the rim: 
And ye dragged down to poverty’s brink, 
Bv the woe of wart and the curse of drink: 
And ve who stitch mid squalor and dirt 
Maintaining life at three pence a shirt— 
Maintaining only, of all the flood 

Of youth’s bright dreams. a few drops of blood— 
Stitching, because vou have fownd a friend 
Who'll keep you stitching until the erd: 
Wearing out fineers. wearine ont eves. 
And the look and light that eforifies: 
Wearing out bodies. wearing out brains. 

"Gil but the longing for death remains; 
And you. ye maidens, modest ard meek. 
With flush of childhood still in vonr cheek, 
Drudging in factory. drudging in store. 
Your mother’s sad lives reneating cer.— 
Wife of a Wage Slave—widow and scrub, 
Tub and needle and needle and tuh. 
Humbled, desnairine. naught else in view. 
Oh. life-wearied women! T pity vou. 

Hail! to the poet whose heart-strings were torn 
At sight of men who were made to mourn; 
Hail to all others who fieht todav 

The human beasts who of men make prev: 
The laws which from gin and cannon frown: 
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The creeds which join them to keep men down; 
The powers which rob by legal decree, 

And soothe with the sop of charity; 

That feed on the woes of human lives, 

On sduls of children and famished wives; 
On widows doomed to stitch and to scrub, 
Tub and needle and needle and tub,— 
Driving to drink and driving to street, 
Crushing each ideal pure and sweet, 
Breeding despair and the crime and woe 
That from disease and poverty flow,— 

Oh, men of courage! Oh, men of heart! 
Rise in_your man-hood and do your part; 
Til tlhe powers that blight be overthrowi; 
Till each Wage Slave come unto his own; 
Till each to earth’s bounties be equal heir; 
Tlil each to her product have rightful share; 
Till each shall be given all that he earns, 


And hearts beat just, like the great heart of Burns. 


BELOVED. 
(AN ANSWER TO “ESTELLE”). 


“We never more may meet”? 

Oh, say not so; all incomplete 

Were life, and not worth while, 
Robhed of the sunshine of your smile. 


Master of my soul, my mate, 

T seek thee early, seek thee late: 
Within my heart an empty throne. 

On which the fires of love once shone. 


“King of my heart” I've named thee, love, 
On Earth, in Hell, or Heaven above, 

No other sovereign wil! I own, 

But thee—and only thee—alone. 


“If love can constancy compel,” 

Do you not know, but all too well, 
That body, mind and sotil, I'm thine, 
By the right of love divine? 


Useless as a harp unstrung, 
Voiceless as a song, unsung, 

Worthless as a broken toy, 
Is my life, robbed of the joy 


Thy presence gives. Life is but pain 
Until you come again to reign, 
Upon the throne within my heart 
Until we meet no more to part. 
ESTELLE METZGER HAMSLEY. 


Conducted by Viola Richardson. 


` 
Dear Comrades: 


We are requested to come together in the spirit of fellowship and help- 
fulness. Have we the power to help others as well as the desire to do so? 
The true spirit of helpfulness consists of intelligence and love in our own 
individual souls, accompained by the requisite strength and energy to give 
it suitable expression in words anå deeds. We can touch other lives for 
good, when we have a message worth delivering, and are able to express 
it in words and deeds that cannot be misunderstood. 


“We can always do good, where we often do ill; 
There js always the way, if there be but the will; 
Though it be but a word, kindly breathed or suppressed, 
It may ward off some pain, or give peace to some breast.” 


A man cannot be greatly helpful to others unless he is helpful to him- 
self. As he helps himself aright he unceasingly presses forward towards 
the fullest development of nature’s wonderful powers within himself, by 
mears of which alone he can utilize for gond the great powers and re- 
sources of nature without himself. Out of the abundance of his soul 
rrowth and development his mouth speaketh, and good deeds are man- 
ifested. 

In order to make desired progress in improvement of himself a man 
must know exactly what he is, what goal it is desirable he should press 
forward towards, and how he can hest develop and utilize his own powers 
for the purpose of getting there. He must learn how he can. by natural 
and progressive growth live a life which constantly becomes more worth 
living. As he lives such a life he becomes more helpful to others. 

The right spirit of helpfulness is a deep, real and natural spirituality. 
This spirituality is the result of blended right thought, right feeling and 
right action. 

Men’s soul needs to breathe a natural genuine atmosphere of intelligence 
and love. It needs an environment in which it can he nourished bv such 
right thought and right feeling in others as will promote its rapid srowth. 

We help others only by introducing them to nature, the great life and 
health giver. We notice that certain causes produce certain effects, not 
only on material things but also in our thoughts and feelings. We ask 
others for their own sakes to open their eyes and see and understand life as 
It really is, both within and without themselves. They must learn their 
own powers before they can understand how to use them aright. 

No one can be eminently helpful to himself or others who does not 
understand the sources of his strength and capacity for helpfulness as they 
exist in his own subconscious mind. Man’s subconscious powers of 
thought, feeling and action are really super-conscious. They are above 
and beyond mere consciousness. They build up the child from conception 
till birth. They alone can promote his bodily and spiritual growth so long 
as he remains on this earth. They will do so if helped and not hindered. 
But the moment a child is born he becomes a slave to the unenlightened 
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ego of consciousness of his parents, teachers, spiritual pastors and masters. 
He is raised artificially instad of naturally, and is taught chiefly things 
that are not so, and that are unproved and unprovable. He is compelled 
to live according to conventional rules, made in defiance of nature’s law. 

The growth of intelligence and love in an individual furnishes his soul 
with an Inward Light which is sufficient for all his needs. Intelligence 
and love in unification form Conscience, which is the sum total of all that 
an individual knows, feels. and does aright. It is his view of things as de- 
rived from continuous progress in thinking, feeling and acting aright. In- 
‘telligence and love both go astray when they separate. When they act 
together they become sane and safe guides. 

One can be helpful only in proportion in his ability to be so. Any at- 
tempt to do more is caused by ignorance and vanity. It then degenerates 
into tyrannical hinderfulness and hurtfulness. 

Yours helpfulness, 
Georce B. WILLIAMS. 


“WISDOMS.” 
By B. T. CALVERT. 


Love is the Alchemist that transmutes the little leaden affairs of every 
day life into the purest gems of joy. 
* k 


Notwithstanding the complex and unnatural system society has built 
up, there are only two classes of people that have any valid excuse for 
existence. The first is WORKERS (useful), the second is WORKERS 
and THINKERS. Observe both classes work. THE WORKERS AND 
THINKERS represent the highest possibilities of the human species. 
The WORKERS are the foundation of the social system; they may 
become the THINKERS thus combining the vitalizing power of thought 
with useful work, which makes the perfect man. Thinkers alone have 
no place in the economic scale. 

* * x 


Medical practice has 50,000 drugs to cure (?) diseases, but as an able 
and efficient decimeter of the genus homo, just plain overcating and 
underbreathing would seem to be holding up their end without the 50,- 
900, 

* * * 


It may be hard to forgive our enemies, but the real badge of great 
ness belongs to him who can forgive those whom he has injured. 
xk * x 


Heredity, the Bogie Man of the weak and ignorant. the cloak of the 
vicious. Many a mouldering ancestor gets the blame for the self-indul- 
gence and criminal weaknesses of his posterity. 


My dear Friends: 

I am very glad to have your Magazine. It is getting stronger all the 
time. It is brilliant with thoughts and ideas fresh from the horizon of 
human progress and freedom. When I glance at its pages they seem to 
drag me from the narrow routine of college life out to the limb of the 
soul's vision where the imagination plays with fantastic glee and the zeph- 
yrs from the land of Infinitude beyond drive awav the petty cares of life 
and makes one feel at home with the Universal. They continually beckon 
one on to a broader, freer life—to an increased effort. The world needs 
such bold, daring, aggressive souls to open the road and point the way to 
a more beautiful life. God speed you in your work. 

People in the small cities of this western land know nothing of the 
“pure stuph” that bubbles from the souls of those who, in the front ranks. 
are living their best, pouring forth their thought, like living waters from 
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the fountain of life, to enrich the world. They would have little or no 
respect for a man who does not follow in the old beaten path of the ages. 
For a man to announce himself in any unusual way by a few sketches 
from the “Boss Evergreen,” or as an “Epoch Maker” or as an exponent 
of Whitman Democracy would mean ostracism for him. People are capi- 
talistic in thought and politics, and come-to-Jésus-like in religion. A few, 
however, who are scattered here and there and who are liberal, make it a 
tule of their lives to remain quiet in order to live at peace with their 
neighbors and hold their jobs. 

I am very anxious, indeed, for this school routine to close so that I 
can anchor myself again at that promontory where the billows of life lull 
one to pleasant dreams. These confined, narrow, conventional ways are 
not to my liking. I love to view the world from the mountain peaks 
pointed out by Sage Brush Philosophy and “To-Morrow’—peaks over 


which the Songs of Vagabondia ring with such pleasing melody. 
Wishing you much pleasure and success in your work. Fraternally 


yours. 
Greeley, Colo. 


“WISDOM.” 


How presumptuous we are! We ap- 
proach the mystery of life with unthink- 
ing mind, observe individual manifesta- 
tions and isolated phenomena with un- 
seeing eye, and in the stupendous ignor: 
ance of our own conceit construct a 
ponderous structure of theories, analy- 
ses, classifications, nomenclatures—label 
all signs and form and forces of life 
and file them away with complacency 
as though externally disposed of. 

We even develop an aristocracy in 
the matter of knowledge, and disting- 
uish it and guard it by the trappings of 
a nomenclature borrowed from a dead 
and dry language—dress the daily facts 
and phenomena and principles of life 
in words wnpronounceable, norrunder- 
standable, so that only the favored and 
leisure few may have the time to com- 
mit them to memory. 

He who by the outward circumstan- 
ces of life has been denied the oppor- 
tunity for committing to memory this 
nomenclature is apt to feel himself shut 
away from Nature, as though he can- 
not come into her presence except he 
bear as an offering these words that 
have been said about her. 

My friend and I walk forth into 
this naked nature—through fields and 
groves and by the river. 

I see the tremulous grasses and nod- 
ding flowers, cool green moss and deli- 
cate ferns, murmuring leaves and float- 
ing cloud, light and shadow, and all 
the free and happy wild life of field and 
forest and stream. 

The consciousness of self melts away. 
and the soul without me and the soul 
with me fuse until I feel the deep calm 
of the Infinite flowing through me— 
until I am a part of that calm. 
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My heart-beats set to the time of the 
heart beats of the Universal, and I 
know a language that has no words 
and a love which needs no caresses. 

My friend plucks up the plant at our 
feet. He pulls apart the blossom, nam- 
ing to me in learned terms the various 
parts and their functions, shows me 
the veining and arrangement of its 
leaves; tells me its class and order and 
its place in the economy of nature. 

He snares a bird and with delicate 
skill slits open the wonderful throat 
that a moment before filled the air with 
rippling song—lays in my palm the lit 
tle heart that is yet warm with the joy 
of life and love—names for me each 
delicate organ and its use. 

He reads rocks as I read books. The 
stars, even as he analyses and weighs 
and measures, and the winds and waves 
he speaks of with the familiarity and 
commonplaceness with which I speak 
of the product of three times three. 

I feel myself drawn back into myself, 
humbled, shamed by my ignorance; my 
eyes turn from the world about me and 
above me to the friend at my side, and 
my ears are deafened to the hum and 
murmur and rythm of nature’s voices 
that I may hear his learned words 
about her. 

I want to grow wise, too. I shut my- 
self up in my room with the books 
in which this wisdom has been written, 
and while the light dawns and widens 
and fades, and the petals of the flowers 
open and fold up again, and leaves 
tremble and whisper, and birds sing, 
and the stars shine out, and the clouds 
are waited by, I mark them not. I 
commit to memory long names and dif- 
ficult classifications and analyses and 
theories—that I may enter into the 
real presence of Nature and lay my ear 
against her naked, pulsing heart. I 
am growing wise! 1 am learning the 
great secrets of eternity! I am partak- 
ing of the real substance and essence 
of life. My tongue can now speak a 
thousand strange names where before it 
was dumb! 

O vain imaginings of man! what 
empty wisdom and what darkness! We 
play at marbles ang imagine we are 
rolling the planets on their courses; we 
light a candle and imagine we have 
struck fire into sun and moon and 
stars; we eat too much, and dream 
dreams, and imagine we have received 
through a divine visitation the inter 
pretation to all life's mysteries, 

That which we sometimes call the 
progress of man may be fittingly sym- 
bolized by the picture of the donkey 
reaching forward aftcr the wisp of 
hay depending from the end of a stick 
which is fastened to its own head. 
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Must I know the composition of 
ight and the constituents of our atmos- 
here and their properties, and the laws 
of reflectiom and refraction, before I 
ran watch the day-dawn paint the sky 
with the radiance of its light? 

Must I understand chemical laws be 
fore I can see the glory of autumn 
when it crowns the hills and fields? 

Must I be learned in the terms and 
science of music before I can hear the 
songs of birds or feel the waves of har- 
nony wrought from grasses and leaves 
ind waters and winds by the touch of 
he master hand? 

When the first spring flower pushes 
through the brown earth into a world 
arren and leafless, and lifts its face 
ı the sun, do I need to know its order 
ind species, or the name of a single part, 

read its message of that germ of 
he beautiful divine in the heart of man 
hat years forever -towards the light in 
which it shall at last unfold—as pure 
and sweet and perfect as the first spring 
flower? 

Must I pierce into the heart of being 
through the slow torture of vivisec 
tion, before I can sense the inner life 
principle that binds all being into one? 

We cannot bottle the essence of life 
nor tell how many horse-power its force 
may be, nor define its meaning in 
words. 

And though we follow empty wisdom 
ind bow down before symbols and wor- 
ship idols, the ocean of iife bears us 
gently on its bosom, and the God within 
us shall at last prevail. V.R. 


_——_——- 


Below we give a most interesting let- 
ter from our friend, D. C. Millican, who 
is serving on the battleship Indiana. 


Dear Comrade:—The question What 
life aboard a man-o-war means to me, 
is one that is not easily answered. To 
me, personally, it may be different from 
what it is to the rank and file of the 
men generally. 

The man who enters the service, 
either army or navy, must surrender all 
i dividual liberty of action and speech, 
and would not be allowed liberty of 
thought if his thinking apparatus was 
not noiseless. He must be dominated 
by others in every detail of life; he 
rises to a bugle call in the morning, 
eats to the call of the bugle, goes to 
his work by the call, and at night the 
bugle tells him when he must go to 
sleep. There is no reason why he 
should bother his brain about any thing, 
and if he means to stay in the service 
he is foolish if he does. We are often 
told that we are not paid for thinking, 
as men in Washington do that for us. 
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And other mystic writings, in 
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BOc worth of Good Literature 


for 25c 


“Let There Be Light,” 10c.; “Pur- 
ity’s Greatest Foe,” 5c;. “Bronze Book,” 
10c; “Doctors and Their Medicines,” 
10c; “Right of the Child to be Well 
Born,” 10c; “Heredity,” 5c; “Private 
Letter,” 5c; “Dianism,” 25c. Total, 80c, 
for 25c. 
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kills all bat the worthless part of his 
nature, it leaves him without that man- 
lv spirit of independence and confidence 
in his own abilities. This life works 
admirably well at completely ruining, 
and virtually compelling him to remain 
in the army or navy for life. 

After a man spends a few years in 
the service under these conditions he 
becomes a machine in almost the truest 
sense of the word, and like a machine, 
to be a success he must be run by an 
operator. After being discharged he 
soon loses all self confidence, becomes 
discouraged, and generally hunts up a 
recruiting office as a “haven of rest.” 

No man reenlists in the service be- 
cause he likes the life or because he 
feels that it is a duty he owes to his, 
country; patriotism will not last one 
term without disappearing like water 
through sand, and a normal man loves 
freedom too well to’ sell it so cheaply, 
so I conclude that the man who reen 
lists “is not all there.”(I am now on my 
third term of service, two served in 
the army). 

Some men enter the navy to’ “see the 
world,” but fail to see it on account of 
having no long distance lens, for it is 
Tike studying astronomy—all long range 
work. The men of the Atlantic (battle- 
ship) squadron “see the world” from 
the coast of Maine to the West India 
Islands, nothing but water. It may be 
approaching the truth to say that we 
are continually under way but never go 
any place. 

So far as the treatment df the men 
is concerned I will say that it is mostly 
the contrary to what it should be; no 
judgment is used in rewarding good 
conduct or in punishing bad conduct. A 
great mistake is made by confining the 
men “in irons, single or double” as it 
reads in the articles of war. 

When a man is confined “in the brig,” 
another man must perform the duties 
of the offender, and consequently, is 
punished in his place. This has the bad 
effect of breeding discontent and caus- 
ing many “a good man” to become an 
offender in order to get out of doing 
his work, 

Confinement in double irons is simply 
an outrage; it is the ruination of the 
man- so confined, for it in no way tends 
to reform a man to chain him as 
though he were a dangerous criminal, 
het it generally arce- a man down to 
the lowest form of worthlessness. And 
after being confined in irons a few 
times a man becomes so utterly worth- 
less that he prefers his chains to his 
work. 

The greatest reward I have ever rce- 
ceived for keeping in the “first conduct 
ciass" is being able to keep my wrists 
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and arbies free, and getting detailed to 
do the work of another man who is 
breaking liberty, which is about the 
only reward that any man get for 
“behaving himself.” 

While I have not answered the ques- 
tion, What does life on a battleship 
meag to me, I have given a few of the 
conditions under which the unlisted 
man must serve, and which affects dif- 
ferent men in different ways. 

From the way I now see myself I am 
a parasite, living from the labor of 
the common people, but protecting the 
interests of a class who once ruled by 
“right divine.” I am a protector of 
Morgan’s ships, Rockefellers oil and 
Armour’s beef, and it is my duty to help 
sink any ship loaded with my fellow 
men that happens to cross their will; 
of course, armies and navies must be 
kept up under our present civilization, 
in erder to repel any foreign thief who 
comes around to steal from our Amer- 
ican thieves: it would not do to leave 
them unprotected. 

Yes, when the men who compose the 
rank and file of the service wake up 
and think for themselves, changes may 
be looked for. When we become civil- 
ized enough to refuse to serve in either 
army or navy, and when the masses de 
mand that every man must earn the 
bread he eats, the military man will 
yecone the unknown quantity. 


—— 


Spencer-Whitman Lectures. 
(Every Thursday evening at our 
teadquarters, 2238 Calumet Ave., and 
m Sunday evenings at Corinthian Hall, 
Masonic Temple.) 
Thursday evening, May 17th, Dr. F. 
imdry Lyon gave a talk on “The Cure 
or Crime” in which he dwelt on the 
iea that the only way to reform the 
riminal is by reaching his heart and 
ppealing to him as a man and a broth 
r. The speaker emphasized the fact 
iat prisoners should be aided in edu- 
iting themselves and thus be prepared 
> fill their place in life when release 
‘om prison comes. The general decis- 
m brought out in discussion was that 
xiety is to blame for its criminals 
id that any real cure must begin by 
anging economic conditichs. 
* +. 


The problem of crime in its relation 
1 society was discussed last night by 
e Spencer-Whitman Center and vari- 
1s panaceas were suggested which if 
‘operly applied will cure the ills of 
ciety, it was asserted. 

The cures ranged from higher liquor 
‘enses and the consequent limiting of 
idesirable places to the removal of all 
strictions and the reconstruction of 
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_ Chicago's 
Cave Dwellers 


By PARKER H. SERCOFIBE 


This book tells the TRUTH about 
Chicago and Chicago is but the World 
condensed into thirty-six square miles. 


a 
The author observes conditions from 
the rational view point as a scientist 
does on ant-hill or as might a disin- 
terested Man from Mars. 


——— a 
Chicago Newspapers, entirely under 
money control, realize that Upton Sin- 
clair's Jungle has cost Chicago indus- 
tries millions-of dollars and have also 
placed the “Cave Dwellers” on their 
black lst. . 


———t 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” cost certain 
people millions of dollars too, but it 
cleared things up. 
Address 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING CO. 
2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


What Press Clippings 
Mean to You 

Press clipping information is infor- 
mation you can obtain in no other 
way. As a business aid, Press Clip- 
pings will place before you every scrap 
ot news printed in the country pertala- 
ing to your business. They will show 
you every possible market, big and lit- 
tle, for your goods, openings that you 
would never even hear about in the 
ordinary way, and—they give you this 
information while it is fresh and valu- 
able. - 

If you have a aobby or wish infor- 
mation upon any ‘subject or topic, 
press clippings will give you YOU 
the current information printed on the 
subject. 

The cost for any purpose is usually 
but a few cents a day. The 
International Press Clipp'ng Bureau, 
the largest press clipping bureau in 
the world, reads and clips 55,000 pa- 
pers and other periodicals each 
month, and even if you are now a sub. 
scriber to some other clipping bureau, 
it will pay you to investigate our su- 
perior service. 


Write for our book about Press Clippings and our 
Datly Business Reporta, and ask abont The Inter- 
national Information Bureau, which supplies 
complete manuscripts or material for addroseca 
essays, lectures and debates, and complete and 
reliable information upon any subject at a reason- 
able cost. Address 


International Press Clipping Bureau, 
146 Boyce Bhig., Chicago. Illinois, V. $, A. 


society upon a basis which would rer 
der crime unnecessary. 

The first view was expressed by Rev. 
Fred Alban Weil, who declared that the 
prevalence of cheap saloons and cheap 
theatres is accountable for much of the 
vice which affects Chicago today. He 
held that the true panacea for vice is 
the elimination of those objectionable 
features and their closer supervision bv 
the police. 

Herman Kuehn on the other hand de- 
clared that vice is the result of too 
close a paternal interest oh the part 
of the authorities and that to elimin- 
ate it absolute liberty must be accord- 
ed the individual. He must first be made 
a free agent responsible primarily to 
himself and not directly accountable to 
courts or juries. 

Walter Thomas Mills took the view 
that the constitution of society and the 
survival of laws formed under an ob- 
solete order are responsible for the pre 
valence of vice in the great centers. He 
held that the breakers of the laws are 
no more criminal than the laws them- 
selves which are in accord with an ob- 
solete conception of the property right. 

—CHICcAGO CHRONICLE, 
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THE REPUBLIC. 


Others take finish, but the Republic is 
ever constructive, and ever keeps 
vista ; . 

Others adorn the past — but you, O 
days of the present, I adorn you! 

O days of the future, I believe in you! 
I isolate myself for your sake; 

America, because you build for man- 
kind, I build for you! 

Bravas to all impulses sending sane 
children to the next age! 

But damn that which spends itself, 
with no thought of the stain, pains, 
dismay, feebleness it is bequeathing. 

—Watt WHITMAN. 


—_ 


BRIEF OUTLINE OF THEOSOPHY. 


sony 


Theosophy is not “a” religion but 
“Religion.” Its motto is, “There is no 
religion higher than Truth.” Ancient 
Wisdom (Theosophy) is the foundation 
of all religions. 

Theosophy teaches that man is a 
spirit; that he is immortal and has al- 
ways existed; that he is a god in the 
making. 

It teaches Reincarnation, the clothing 
in flesh of the human spirit again and 
again in order that through experiences 
only to be so gained, the divine possi- 
bilities within the man may be awak 
ened and developed. 

It teaches the Law of Karma, the law 
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A sombre and terrible picture 
of life in the Chicago stockyards 
from the point of view of the 
workingman. It shows the con- 
ditions that turn the hero into @ 
criminal and a tramp. There are 
startling revelations concerning 
methods in the meat-packing in- 
dustry, and glimpses of all Chi- 
cago's under-world of crime and 
“graft”. The story is hailed as 
“the greatest novel published in 
America in fifty years.” 

It 1s ove of the most powerful and terrible 

stories ever written .—ROBERT HUNTER, 

Avrnor or ‘*Povgrry,’’ 


12mo 3. cloth 413 pages, $1.56, 
postpaid. 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING CO. 
2238 Calumet Ave. Chicage. 


= Six Best Books on Socialism 


We are sometimes asked to indi- 
cate the very best books, a rew, to 
be read by people who wish to ge 
the best statement of the principle 
of socialism by socialists. In answer- 
ing the question we purposely omit 
the greatest of all socialist books 
Marx’s “Capital,” because It 
almost wholly with technical eco- 
nomics, and does not give the ordl!- 
nary reader a clear idea of soctalism. 
We arrange the books in the order 
of their difficulty. the easiest first 
THE SOCIALISTS, Who they Are 
. What they Stand for. By Joho 

Spargo. Cloth, 50 cents. 
PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC 50- 

CIALISM, By Rev. Charles H. Vail 

Cloth, $1.00; paper, 36 cents. 
COLLECTIVISM AND INDUSTRIAL 

EVOLUTION. By Emile Vander 

velde, Socialist member of Parlis- 

ment, Belgium, transiated bf 

Charles H. Kerr. 60 cents 
SOCIALISM UTOPIAN D SCIE 

TIFIC. By Frederick Enges 

Cloth, 60 cents. 

THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO. By 
Marx and Engels, and NO COM- 
PROMISE by Wilhelm Liebknecht. 
the two in one volume. Cloth, $ 
cents. 

ESSAYS ON THE MATERIALISTIO 

CONCEPTION OF HISTORY. By 
Antonio Labriola, translated bf 
Charles H. Kerr. Cloth, $1.00. 
We will mail any of these books 
promptly on receipt of price, or will 
send the six in cloth binding by er- 
press at purchaser's expense for 
$3.20. Descriptive catalogue, 6¢ 
pages, mailed on request. 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 


364 East Kinate St, 
(near State St.,) CHICAGO. 


under which rebirths are carried on, the 
law according to which a man reaps 
what he sows, so that the thoughts, de- 
sires and acts of one life go toward the 
wilding of the character with which the 
man finds himself endowed in the next 
ife and toward producing the environ- 
nent in this life and in that which is to 
iollow; his mental, emotional and phy- 
sical equipment in each new life being 
n the beginning what he has made it 
n the past, but yet being capable of con- 
tant improvement or of deterioration. 
ccording to the way he lives his life. 
It teaches thought-power, its control 
ind culture, thus indicating how a man 
nay not only improve his own faculties 
nd his own moral nature, but may also 
iid others. 

It teaches that we should kill out all 
lesires of a selfish nature: that we 
hould desire Truth, Love, Harmony, 
nd spiritual knowledge; that we should 
lo good without thought of reward or 
are for consequences; that we should 
e indifferent to the ‘world’s opinion; 
hat we should train the “self” so’ that 
t will not be swaved by pleasure or 
ain, that it will be well balanced; that 
se should feel charity for all, but indif- 
erence for our on suffering; that we 
hould help the animals, who are our 
ounger brothers, for it is through our 
id that they are finally to begin the 
uman stage of their evolution. 

It teaches a definite scheme of evo 
ition through a chain of globes, some 
f them physical, some superphysical, 
hich the advancing lifewave visits suc- 
sssively; there being several such 
ains of globes in the Solar System, 
ich occupied by one great scheme of 
rolution; the Solar System itself be- 
g the manifestation of a Great Being, 
e Logas, God, so that, in Him. He, 
wever, great as He is, being but one 
' Many millions in the vast life of 
e Supreme Lord of the Great Uni- 
‘rse; and He. the Solar Logas too, 
mstantly evolving toward a life even 
eater than His, just as we are evolv- 
g toward the richness and fulness 
his Life. It teaches that at the end 

ovr evolution we are perfect—one 
ith God and can enter Nirvana or re- 
mnce the bliss we have earned and 
ork for Humanity as did Buddha or 
arist. 

Nirvana does not mean annihilation 
some people have interpreted, but as 
e Master (Christ) taught when he 
id, “The Father and I are “ONE”.” 
It teaches the Brotherhood of Man 
d lays emphasis upon that as being 
e next immediate stage of develop- 
ent for mankind. 

If we are to, advance spiritually we 
ast realize this essential, real brother- 
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Is the name of a New Monthly Mag- 
azine devoted to Mental and Physical 
Development. It ie the Searchlight 
of Strange and Wonderful Phenv- 
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Inspiring Articles Each Month. 
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hood, and theosdphy leads us to under 
stand the significance of this. 
BELLE Goopwin FITCH, 


DIGNITY OF WORK. 


I, “dignify work?” 
Work dignifies me, 
For what am I? A nonentity 
Until I have accomplished something 
Or produced something of use. 
The divineness of life works, 
Works through me, 
It is that which prompts me to work, 
And to work orderly: 
Work demands order 
For its issue is truth expressed. 
Dua 1°. 

EFFIE F. KINGSBURY. 


No heresy remains a heresy in his- 
tory; either it is forgotten, or the her 
esy turns into orthodoxy and finally is 
succeeded by another heresy which it 
proceeds to persecute in its turm That 
is the story df the religious progress of 
the world. 

The only thing that is the matter 
with “Liberalism” is that it is some 
times Illiberalism; and it is only when 
Liberalism becomes illiberal that it 
fails in any respect. Yet there have 
been substitutes for Liberalism—wolves 
in sheep’s clothing—masquerading un- 
der a name that they dd not really own. 

The essence of exclusiveness is di- 
rectly opposed to the essence of liber- 
alism. And I must confess it—even 
if I should be electrocuted tomorrow on 
account of it—that I think there is as 
much of this spirit of Phariseeism and 
exclusiveness—pride of birth and pride 
of culture and so forth—as much or 
more among the so-called Religious Li- 
berals as among the Orthodox them: 
selvés: “If ye salute your brethren only 
what do ye more than others?” 

BENJAMIN Fay Mills. 


Is there any religion but this, to 
know that wherever in the wide des- 
ert of being the holy sentiment we 
cherish has opened into a flower it 
blooms for me? If none sees it, I see 
it, I am aware, if I alone, of the 
greatness of the fact . I will 
suspend my gloom and my folly and my 
jokes. There are many eyes that can 
detect and honor the prudent and house- 
hold virtues; there are many who can 
discern Genius on his starry track, 
though the mob is incapable; but when 
that love which has vowed to itself 
that it will be a wretch and also a fool 
in this world sooner than soil its hands 
with compliances, comes into our streets 
and houses—only the pure and aspiring 
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65 Illustrations of Fire and 
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an know its face and the only compli- 
nent they can pay it is to own it. 


EMERSON. 


A TACTLESS MAN. 
By NAPOLEON S. HoAGLanp. 


Tonést he was and true 
seeking some god to do. 
3ut “tis said he lacked 

lhe skillful art of tact. 
Earnest he was and brave 
Jthers he sought to save 
But a tactless man was he 
So they hung him on a tree, 


Unfaltering, unafraid, 

He called a spade a spade. 
The Scribe and Pharasee 
With him did not agree. 

He never learned to trim, 
They had no use for him. 

In speech at times uncouth, 
Yet he spoke the naked truth. 


Time honored wrong defied, 

So him they crucified. 

A visionary man, 

Too liberal his plan. 

Impractical they said, 

And so he lost his head. 

lhe wise and circumspect 

Who ranked themselves elect, 
Counted him but dross. 

So they hung him on a cross. 
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The haughty and the proud, 
lhe blind unthinkirg crowd 
Against him raised a cry, 
And said that he must die. 
And yet his heart was kind, 

is love was unconfined 
By creed or party clan. 

© serve his fellow man 
And to the truth be true, 
The highest jov he know. 


Hard was his earthly lot 

Hated but hating not— 
A man of tact and sense 
Would have given no offense 
A more practical man 

Would not have felt the ban. 
ut when he passed’ away 

here came a better day 
Because he lived and wrought 
For righeeous deed and thought. 
Because he dared the strife 
That makes for truer life. 
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FREE BOOK 


Kor Nick People 


By C. S. Carr, M. D., Editor Medical Talk for fhe Home. 


There are many people who are sick 
and cannot get well. They have tried 
drugs, dieting, physical culture, electric 
ity, and various other remedies — stil] 
they remain sick. For this class of peo- 
ple this book wll be found especally in- 
teresting. It outlines acourse of treat- 
ment entirely different from the ones 
above enumerated, and gives the invalid 
another chance for his life. 

Chronic invalids of every sort, and 
especially those suffering from diseases 
of the blood, bones, nerves and mucous 
membranes, ought to read this book. It 
is written in plain language so that every 
intelligent person can read it and under- 
stand it. 

This book will be sent free for a lim- 
ited time. In ordering the book a two- 
cent stamp should be enclosed to pay 
postage. Address 


C. S. CARR, M. D., Editor Medical Talk, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SEND FOR MY 


FREE BOOK 


‘QT he Key; to’ Success 

Reyel Success% 

FREE T0. READERS? OF 
\THIS. PUBLICATION. 


THE Art of Memory reduced to a sel- 
ence, so that the ordinary brain is 
capable of retaining facts as easily as 
the more gifted. 
You Are No Greater Intellectually Than 
Your Memory 


You can stop forgetting by a little 
Practice and a few simple rules, You can 
study my course anywhere, any time, in 
Spare moments, 

It is simple and inexpensive. Increases 
business capacity and social standing by 
giving an alert, ready memory for names 
faces, business details and study. Devel- 
ops will, concentration, conversation, 
public speaking, writing, ete. 

Write today for FREE copy of my In- 
teresting booklet, “How to Remember.” 
TT 
DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY 


979 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 


Original from 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRAR’ 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


“To-Morrow” suits me to a “T,” as I 
am a liberalist and ex-preacher. I rode 
the church wagon for thirty years, but 
now | am sane. 

Cuas. R. Lone, 
Bedias, Texas. 
* * * 


I enjoy reading “To-Morrow” very 
much and I believe you have entered 
a very promising field, 

Cuas, ALMA BYERS, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
see 


Manana! Manana! Always tomor- 
row. Itis said that thə Spaniard wants 
cverything put off till tomorrow. This 
can not be true of him in his love af 
fairs for he is represented in history as 
a very ardent lover. But it is not to 
the Spaniard nor his Manana that I 
wish to call the reader's attention but 
to a “To-Morrow” that comes but once 
a month. Once a month ‘“To-Morrow” 
becomes today, and when the day-after 
“To-Morrow” comes, “lo-Morrow” re 
mains the same, with no apologies to 
yesterday which insists that “To- Mor- 
row” should have been today. 

A STUFFED CLUB, 
Denver, Colo. 
* ki * 


I have always admired the sentiment 
expressed in the line of the poet, Ter- 
ence, “I am a human being; nothing 
that affects the interests of humanity 
is a matter of indifference to me,” 
hence my inexpressible abhorrence of 
the devilish treatment of the Filipinos 
by the Republican Administration, but 
which wickedness is coming home to 
roost, rapidly, but not yet in its ful- 
ness. 

The requisitions of humanity cannot 
be violated with impunity, and without 
a compensating retribution, slow some- 
times, but sure. 

The pure unadulterated cussedness 
that has characterized the last admin- 
istration is unparallelled in the politi- 
cal history of our country. 

D. S. Burson, 
Richmond, Ind. 


* * * 


monthly magazine 
that is worth 
ahead of the 


‘To Morrow is a 
published in Chicago 
reading, Its editor is far 
average editor of the day. 

VOICE oF THE NEGRO. 
* * % 
Editor To-Morrow :— 
I have read your June number from 


cover to cover and have found it the 
most excellent and admirable publica- 
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The Naturopath 


10c A COPY AND $1.00 A YEAR 


Herald of Health 


A Magazine teaching the Cause and 
Cure of disease, Our subscribers caillt 


A HEALTH ASSURANCE POLICY. 


OUR OTHER PUBLICATIONS: 
The Kneipp Cure, $50c; Cloth, $1.00 
Baby's Kncipp Cure, 50c; Cloth $10 
Return to Nature, Vol. 1, $1.50; Cloth $ 
rhe Philosophy of Fasting, $1.00 
Bils’ Natural Methods of Healing, In 2 

Vols., 2,000 pages 700 illustrations; 

Coth 85. 
Uhe Abuse of the Marriage Relation, 5e 
{nsomnin, 15¢ 

Send 3 cents in stamps and we will 
send a complete assortment of litera- 
ture. For 16 cents we will also give 
you 3 months’ subscription te “The 
Naturopath and Herald of Health” 
B. LUST, N. D., J 124 Enst 59 St., New 

York. 


What Do You Read ? 


If you like a magazine 
with vitality and vim, ge 
THE RAVEN. The Raver 
is “The California Monthly” 
that is coming to the fore 
rapidly as a publication 
that Is all good. 

The most Interesting stor- 

les by the best Western writers. 

Poetry that you can understand 

The cleanest advertising. 

A Course in Spanish. 

The strongest articles by 
authorities. 

Our agents earn $5.00 to $10.00 per 
day. Pleasant home work. Send ter 
cents for complete outfit. 

YOU GET A REGULAR MAGAZINE 
WITH MANY NEW FEATURES. 
Send ten cents for a sample copr 

Advertisers send for rates. 


rHE RAVEN, “The California Montaiy 
PASADENA, CAL. 


leading 


GOLD DOLLARS FOR 50 CENTS 


Would imply something fraudu- 
lent, but our offer gives more for 
the money and is backed by thou- 
sands of members, 

We will make you a member of 
the International Health League 
one year price, $0.50. 

Send you our Official Health Magazine 
monthly price $0.50. 

The League Certificate of Mem 
Kat ig (good for life) price. 


Book “Law of Suggestion” by 
mail prepaid price $1.00, all fer 


a money order for $1. 

If you are not acquainted with 
the work of the League you 
better send for a “League a 


ter” and get po 
rings one. 

Most people act without think- 
ing. Some think, but never get 
ready to act. We ask you to de 
both, and DO IT NOW. Think 
over the above offer for a mea- 
ment and then ACT. 

Yours for health and success 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LEAGUE 

490 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


posted. A 


tion that has come into my hands for 

years. For free expression and inde- 

pendent view you have no equal. 
THAppens V. JAKIMOWICz. 


A . * 
Permit me to tell you that I think 


To-Morrow is a gem that grows bright- 
er with every issue. ANNa B. FisHn. 


* ok * 
We are greatly interested in To 
Morrow and rejoice in the favor and 


Success that it is receiving. 
Errre F. KINGSBURY. 
* * * 


Dear Mr. Sercombe :— 

I am not surprised that you have been 
made a target by the very ones for 
whom you labor. Have courage Brother, 
it is the way of the worid. Those who 
curse vou now are bringing children 
into the world who will bless your 
memory. 

A. V. La BOYTEAUx. 
* * * 


Dear Mr. Sercombe :— 

Enclosed find remittance for two more 
copies of the June number as I want 
some of my friends to read your excel- 
lent articles, your “Superman and Su- 
perwoman” suits me to a tee. Though 
30 years old, I am learning to think 
nore and more in harmony with nat 
ire, life and evolution. Yours truly, 

Levi Bett. 
>A a * 


iditor To-Morrow :— 

I like that Magazine of yours. The 
fan or woman who reads a copy of 
‘o-Morrow never forgets it. Success 
9 you all. 

NEAL BARTELSON, 
* * * 


Year Mr. Sercombe :— 
We have just received the June num- 
tr of To-Morrow. As usual it is full 
f splendid articles, that show that 
ymebody is thinking, Yours, 

* EVELYN PICKENS. 


Big Magozine 
one year 


tc Lo 
Music — for 10 cents. 


eee 

Send us 10 cents in silver or stamps, 
gether with the names of 10 persons 
ho get mail at your postoffice who are 
terested in music. and we will send 
ju our handsome magazine one year. 
'e receive hundreds of subscriptions 
lily from persons who think our Mag- 
tine a bigger bargain than Harper's, 
tnsey’s, Ladies’ Home Journal or 
eClure's. This is a special offer for 
short time only, so send at once. Our 
\bscription price may advance to $1.00 
T year soon, Address BURGES PUB. 
D Dept. T. D. Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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510 Page Book 


FRE 


One Eighth Regular Size, 


$ 
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Ilustrated 


Send $1.00 for To-Morrow Magazine one 
year and receive FREE one copy 


THE WHOLESOME WOMAN 
By Dr. J. H. GREER. 
Send 25c extra to pay posfage on the book, 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING CO., 
2238 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO. 


YOUR CHARACTER 


Will be rend from your handwriting 
by un expert graphologist nod n 
typewritten delinention will be sent 
upon receipt of twenty-five cents, 

No other fees of any kind wil] be 
solicited, 


LOUISE RICE 
ll W. Twenty-First Street, New York 


A FARM FOR YOU 


ONE CROP MAY PAY FOR IT 


The Eastern tenant (and you who read may be one) rents his farm, 
and, by getting up early and working Inte, succeeds at the end of the 
year in having made a fair living, with the bulk of the farm products 
belonging to the landlord.. He can keep this up, year after year, and, at 
the end of any term of years, he is about where be started, with this 
difference—both he and the farm have perceptibly run down. The longer 
he keeps at it, the poorer he is, There’s a better way. There’s noth- 
ing new or strange about it. Thousands have tried it and “won ost.” 
Why not youf Let us tell you how. 

There are ways and ways—one of them is to sell out, gather up all 
the money you can, and go West and homestead. This can be done, but 
there is this fact to remember: Nearly all the best places are taken. 
One can find any amount of raw land remote from rallronds, schools 
and churches, out of the world and away back, where, in the course of 
time, civilization may penetrate. But there’s a better Way than all that. 
It is to buy a farm in the Southwest, along the Santa Fe, and start in 
with all the advantages you left behind, and more. 

You cnn buy that sort of a place at from $10 an acre to many times 
that amount. The difference in price depends on nenrness to towns, 
rallronds, the state of cultivation, and all that so:t of thins.. But a 
better farm, so far as fertility of the soil and productiveness are cos- 
cerned, may be had for $10 an acre,.than you could get anywhere back 
East for $50 an acre. 

Here's a further fact: It may seem remarkable, but it is n fact, 
that the first crop will often pay for the land. It has occurred In thous- 
ands of instances, and will occur again. 

Where is -> this to be done? That’s where we come tn, willing 
and ready to Xelp you. You ought to have detailed iuformation. and 
we will send it to you for the asking. Down in Southern anid South- 
western Kansna a $10-an-acre farm is waiting for you, and it ia prob- 
ably better than the one you leave behind, owned by the landlord. 

It is not for us to discriminate between sections, but this is un- 
doubtedly true of Southwestern Kansas. Over the line In Oklahomi 
nnd Texans the name thing can be done, with the stock-ralsing idea 
more prominent. Down in the Pecos Vallev, in New Mexico, it is an ir- 
rignation proposition—and people are going there by the carlonds. While 
land is high priced there, you don’t need much of it. Ycu couldn't farm 
n hundred acres, not if somebody gave {i ts you. Forty acres vweold 
be plenty. In Sonthwest Kansas, with a good team. you can farm 166 
neres, but In an Irrigation country you can not do this. Kverythinz 
is Intcnsive nnd concentrated where water Is required. In Arizona the 
conditions are much the same, andso all along the Santa Fe until you 
come to Californin. where everything is different. 

Now. if you will fill in coupon below, we'll send you pamphicts 
that tell a complete story of this wonderful country. 


C. L. SEAGRAVES, Gen’l Colonization Agent, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
CHICAGO. 


Mail e pemphlet about 


Street or R, F. D....... 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
Desicns 

COPYRIGHTS &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
Quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
talation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
; four mouths, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


ear 
MUN C 361Broadway, | Y k 
Rronch & U0,3 w er away NEW rn or 
. 
Watson’s Magazine 

The leading exponent of Jeffersonian 
mocracy, Edited by Hon. Thos. E. 
Watson, of Georgia, the Father of Rural 
free Delivery; author of "The Story of 
france,” “Life of Napoleon,” “Life and 
limes of Thomas Jefierson,” “Bethany” 
d other books. Mr. Watson was the 
Yeople’s Party nominee for Vice-Presi- 
lent in 1896, and for President in 1904. 
fe is to-day heading a middle-class 
form movement which is bound to 
Weep the country in a short time. 
Watson's MaGazinz is not a Socialist 
Wiblication. It does not stand for 
pllective ownership of all the means of 
feduction. Mr. Watson believes in 
blic or government ownership of 
Rilroads, telegraphs and telephones; 
ñ municipal ownership of street rail- 
Ways, gas, electric lights, water works, 
fc; and he believes in private owner- 
tip of all industries not natural 
fionopolies. 
| The middle class—the home owners, 
mers, small business men and prop- 
tty owners—won Jefferson's victory in 
1800; won Jackson’s victory over Nick 
iddle’s money power in 1832: won 
ancoln’s victory in 1860, But each 
ithe after the flush of victory had died 
Way, they became careless of their 
ights and went to sleep. They have 
lept a good portion of the time since 
1845, but 

Watson’s MaGaziNe is waking them 
i. Another great victory is in the 
ür Keep in touch with the move- 
Ment, 

Fifteen cents a copy at newsstands; 
$1.50 a year by mail. Samply copy 
for 4 two-cent stamps and four names 
Wading friends. Address, 


TOM WATSON’S MAGAZINE, 
121 West 42d Street, 
New York City. 


SpecraL CLUBBING RATE. 
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$1.00 Puts This Beautiful Clock 
in Your Home 


The works of this magnificent cuckoo 
clock are made in one of the oldest 
and most reliable factories in Germany 
and fully guaranteed. 

The exquisite carving, which makes 
it a clock of rare beauty, is done by 
natives of the Black Forest. every bit 
by hand. Mail us one dollar. and we 
will ship it to you, when you pay $1.00 
a month for 8 months, which completes 
the payments on both the clock and 
magazine; and the clock will have been 
In your possession from the first pay- 
ment. 

We stand back of this offer—every- 
thing is as we represent it to be. Our 
object In giving you this splendid bar- 
gain is to secure subscribers for COM- 
MON SENSE, the magazine that helps 
its readers to greater success. 

Just write your name on the margin 
of this adv., and we shall understand. 


COMMON - SENSE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


88 Wabash Ave., Dep. 258, Chicago 


Socialism, Individualism, _ 
Religion, Atheism, 


All extremes combined, and principles that will 
stablish Liberty and Justice outlined in "Che 
Natural Law” pamphlet. Price 10 cents, 
silver and stamp. LI. S.. Bow 691, San Francisco, 


Calif. 

FREE American Stories, the beat short story 
magazine published, and we will send 

you the Boy's Chum one year free, This includes 

one or more popular songa every month for a 

year and your name in our big mail list, All for 


ONE YEA='S READING. 


Send 10c for a year’s subscription to 


| a dime. Send to-day. 
AMERICAN STORIES 
Dept T. D., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


We make to order 
Chairs, Tables, #2 
Desks, Book-shelves, 
Screens, Stools, Foot- 
rests, Side-boards, 2 
Box-couches, Spring- 
couches etc. wf & 


Spencer - Whitman Center, 
G. E. SHORT, Shop Sup. 
2238 CALUMET AVE. 2 «2 CHICAGO 


A Dining Car Potato of Distinction: 


It is no ordinary, every-day potato that the patron of the Burlington 
Route’s dining car service gets when he is traveling on one of that road's 
fine trains from Chicago or St. Louis to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha. 
Denver, St. Joseph or Kansas City. No, it’s a potato of distinction—a 
potato with a pedigree and a special mission to perform. It was brought 
by special freight more than fifteen hundred miles just because it was be- 
lieved to be that much better than the ordinary kind. It was grown 
especially for the Burlington away out in the Big Horn Basin of Wyom- 
ing where the soil and climate seem to have been designed especially for 
it, and is expected to earn a place among the several features that make 
the Burlington dining car service so distinctive. The passenger depart 
ment is so proud of it that a special leaflet has been printed for free dis- 
tributicn—which leaflet is devoted entirely to this potato, its ancestry, 

: birth and climb to fame. 


Inquiries may be addressed to 


P. S. EUSTIS, 


Passenger Tramo Manager 


GREAT 
OF 


AN INSTRUMENT OF 
MERIT FOR THE CURE 
DISEASED EYES. 
Any reader of this article who is afflic- 
ted with any impairment of his or her 
eyesight should not fail to address the 
ı New York & London Electric Associa- 
tion, Suite 218, 929 Walnut Street, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., for detailed particulars 
and testimonials regarding the merits, 
, reliability, and efficiency of “Actina,” 
the wonderful discovery which is now 
attracting the attention of the people, 
owing to the many cures of afflicted 
eyesight that it is performing. This 
method of treatment is used by patients 
in their own homes and without any 
trouble or expense beyond the small cost 
price of “Actina.” No cutting or prob- 
ing is involved in the use of this treat 
ment, mor are any drugs or medicines 
required. It cures afflictions of the 
eyes, and cases of cures are reported 
where the patients had been pronounced 
hy leading oculists as insurable. Our at- 
tention has been called to this marvel- 
‘ous treatment for failing eyesight, catar- 
acts, granulated lids or sore eyes, etc., 
and we in turn call particular attention 
to it in order that any or all readers who 
are troubled with eyesight difficulties 
may know where to procure immediate 
relief and a permanent cure without any 
‘use of knife or drugs, and at but little 
expense. 
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HUMANITARIAN 
REVIEW 


A Monthly Liberal, 
Rationalistic and 
Ethical Culture 
Magazine 
Single Copy, 10c.; One Year, $1; 
Three Months Trial, 25c. 


Humanitarian Review 
‘**To-Morrow for $1. 


TO NEW SUSCRIBERS ONLY. 


SINGLETON W. DAVIS, 
Editor znd Publisher, 
852 EAST LEE STREET 
Los Angeles, California 


and 


Google 


LET US SEND YOU 


E Lie 


A MAGAZIN 
() 
HUMAN LIFE is absolutely original. There 


FOR 

is no other magazine dealing with people ex- 
elusively. It is filled from cover to cover with 
true stories and pictures of true people and will 
keep the entire family fully posted as to the ac- 
tions and doings of all the prominent people of 
the entire world. It has the. greatest writer in 
this country of vigorous, virile, pungent, force- 
ful, piquant English as its editor-in-chief. 


ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 


Tho caustic contri- 
butor to the Saturday 
Evening Post, Cosmo- 
olitan, Success and 
alf a hundred other 
representative riod- 
icala; the author of 
The Presidant," 


''The Boss'',‘* olfe- 
ville,’ ‘*Poeggy O'- 
Neil,’’ and other 


books of story and ad- 
venture, every one 
scintillating with 
strenuous life, Mr. 
Lewis’ fingers are upon 
the puolic pulse; he 
knowa what the public 
wants, and he gives 
them running-over measure: his knowledge of 
men and things is as wide as the wide, wide world. 
HUMAN LIFE is up-to-date in ita fresh. original 
matter from the best authors and best artists, and 
filled to overflowing with human interest. 


Read This Liberal Offer 


Fill in this Coupon To-day—— 


HUMAN LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Binford St., Boston, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN :—Enclosed please find five two- 
cent stamps, ten cents, for which kindly send 
HUMAN LIFE for three months, com- 
mencing with the H. H. Rogers April num- 
ber. We will also send the Rockefeller and 
Lawson numbers extra to all who order at 
once, 


Name 


P. 0. Box or Street_ = Sosa r es 


Town or City State 


‘Introducing Ourselves 


We are in- 
formed that 
the readers of 
“To - Morrow” 
are people who 
think. It Is the 
only cluss we 
tan do business 
with directly, 
hence To-Mor- 
row should be 
a good medium 
for us. We 
make Remedies for all human ailments, 
and we make them out of the material 
of which your body was originally 
constructed. We maintain that what- 
ever is sufficient to build a body Is suf- 
ficient to keep it in repair. That ts 
just ordinary sense. . 

The active constit- 
uents of the body 
are the tissue salts 
—the inorganic ele- 
ments. They are 
found in every anl- | 
mal body and in, 
every form of or- 
ganic life. The var- 
jation in propor- 
tions causes abnor- 
mal conditions or . 
disease, and the 
cure is to restore the equilibrium. Let 
us send you our literature explaining 
all this. We have booklets on Gen- 
eral Diseases, on Private Diseases, on 
Wdmen's Diseases, and on Varicose 
Veins, Varicocele. Any or all sent free 
On request. We are worth investigat- 
ing, and it costs nothing. If you ure 
fll we can tell you of the rational, 
natural way to get well. No fads. No 
drugs. Just common sense practically 
applied. 

ENSIGN REMEDIES CO. 
Windsor, Ont. Batéle creek, Mich. 


Books for Sale 
SOCIAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


NEAREST TO NATURE 


rhe Universal Kinship, Cloth $1.00 
By J. Howard Moore 
The Origin of the Family, Cloth 50c 
By Frederick Engels 
The Changing Order, Cloth $1.00 
By Oscar Lovell Triggs 


Better World Philosophy, Cloth $1.00 
By J. Howard Moore 


Love's Coming of Age Cloth $1.00 
By Edward Carpenter 


The Evolution of Man, Cloth 50c 
By Wilhelm Boelsche 


The End of the World, Cloth 50c 
By Wilhelm Meyer 


Science and Revolution, Cloth 50c 
By Ernest Untermann 


The Triumph of Life, Cloth 50c 
By Wilhelm Boelsche 


“Address, 


To-Morrow Publishing Gompany, 
2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


Google 


i The Earthquake Edition | 


Fellowship 


A Monthly Magazine Edited bv Benja- 
min Fay Mills. 


The best Earthquake Souvenir” 
original and selected articles by Mr 
and Mrs, Mills; Ella Wheeler Wilet 
William E. Smythe; Father McSwee- 
ney; Rabbi Friedlander; the Rev. Dr 
Baker; Hon, Joseph Choate; Robert H 

Maxim Gorki, etc., etc. “Hos 
An Earthquake Feels,” by survivors 
Thrilling, Pathetic, Heroic and Amus 
ing incidents, etc. 


‘10 cents; 3 for 25 cents: One year 
with 3 copies Earthquake Edition $10 


FELLOWSHIP PUBLISHING CO. 
420 W. Gth Street st LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles was four hundred mile 
from the earthquake, but our writers 
were or have been on the ground. 


JESUS rna Jewish Standpoit 


The truthful Jewish estimation of Ie 
sus, the Bible and other religious ques- | 
tions, is faithfully portrayed in a =- 
ries of powerful discourses by th» | 
broad-minded writer and able scholar 
DR. EMIL G. HIRSCII 
Rabbi Sinai Congregation, Chicag 
“The Jews and Jesus” 

“‘Jesns, His Life and Times” 

“The Doctrines of Jesus” 

“Panl, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism” 

“Why Am | a Jew?” I 

“Why Am I a Jen?” Il 

‘The Imalienable Duties of Man’’ I 

“The Inalienable Duties of Man” If 

“Myth, Miracle and Midrash” 

10 “The Bible in the Light of Modern Sciences” 

11 “The Place of the Individual in Organized Charity’ 
12 {Some Tendencies of the Modern Drama”” 

13 “Attacks on Jews and Judaism” 

14 “Jodaism and the higher Criticism” 

15 “The Doctrine of Evolation and Jadaism’* 

16 ‘‘Jndaism and Modern Religion” 

17 “The God of Israel” 

18 “The Concordance of Jadaism and Americaniem™ 
19 “The Reponsibility for the Russian Massacres” | 
20 “Reform Judaism and Unitarianism” 

Single copies mailed to any address. 
postpaid, on receipt of 1@ cents 
Twelve for $1.00 
BLOCK & NEWMAN, Publishers 
1530 Tribune Building Chicas’ 
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A FREE OFFER 


A Three Months’ Subscription on trial! Felicia Blake, Mary Matthews Ewing, Ellen 
‘Dea't mad Mensy! Read the compen, below, Burns Sherman, eto., etc. 
What's our magazine? NEW A Some subjects discussed and to be discussed: 
50 CENTS PER YEAR. PHYSICAL 'MMORTALITY, a series of six sci- 
The brightest, cleanest, cheeriest little entific articles with resu ts of exper ments 
magazin: in the United States—anOrgan of Elmer Gates, Huxley, etc.; Impression and 
of Optimism. 3 Expression; Individual Responsibility; 
The brosdest, most progredive advanced "Beginning to Study the Mind Again”; Uni 
thought magazine inthe U. 8, Itdoesnot versal Life; What Makes Success? ‘‘To- 
stick in the furrows of last year’s New wards the İdeal”; Enter Into Your Body 
Thought—it gives you really THE NEWEST and Vitalize It; Promoting that Pays; The 
THOUGHT, the most advanced theories. an Simple Silence; The ‘Everyday’ Cure and 
opportunity to compare and examine the Correction of Physical Derangements; Ihe 
different methods of applying or invest gat- Secret of Concentration. 
ing the Power and Possibilities of the Mind. Join our Carrest Tepics Ciub, our Attalament 
Standard magazine size. Fine paper. Cias, the latter conducted by Uriel Buchan- 
Half-‘one portraits of write s. an, the widely known author of “The 
Special Talks from the shoulder by WILLIAM mind’s Attainment, Truth and Destiny etc., 
WALKER ATKINSON, “Chips from the Old etc. Send in your blems to our Stepping 
Block." Another department by the same Stones Department; see our pages for New 
famous writer, bis Peron impressions, Thought mothers; read the witty. d-na- 
called “Stray Thoaghts ” tured gossip “About People and Tifngs” by 
Pise itroag practical articles by FRANKLIN Louise Radford W 
L. BERRY : Goelag Up? Helle, Teoudle! Solitaire, DON'T MISS OUR PRIZE PAGE MONTELY. Con- 
Uet Omt of My Sanlight. Good things mesthiy by tents of all kinds, for all people. 
PLLA WHEELER W! X. Uriel Buchanan, Lou- We want you to get acquainted with our 
ise Radford Wells, Walter DeVoe, Ida Gat magazine! And wo're giving you a chance 
ling Pentecost, Dr. Leon Elbert Landone, that costs you nothing. Sead in your same teday, 


The New Thought Publishing Co, - 1170 Caxton Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


COUPON 


N w Thought Publishing Co., 1170 Caxton Bidg., Chicago, Illinois. 
I wi-h to take advantage of your test offer. Entermy name for J year’s subscription to 
THOUGHT. After receiving the magazine for 3 numbers, I will either remit 50 cents in 
payment for my subscription or request you todiscontinue same. In the latter case, no 
charge is to be made me for the 3 copies of the magazine received. 
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„HOW TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY.. 


The Busy Man desires the “short-cut” to magazine con- 
tents these days. 

To buy all the magazines published is a heavy enough 
burden, but to go over them, well, that’s simply out of the 
question. 

Yet a magazine that a certain busy man hasn’t time to 
examine may contains something that this same man would 
be mighty glad to see. 

How shall the. “somethings” be secured? Trust to luck 
or method! “Luck” means time, work and perhaps no reward. 
“Method” means that if the busy man subscribes for 

THE BUSY MAN’S MAGAZINE, at $2 per year he puts 
the onus upon that magazine of reproducing the “pick” 
of current literature-giving him all the good things between 
two covers. That is exactly what THE BUSY MAN’S 
MAGAZINE does. 

In addition an alphabetical list of current magazines is given 
with list of their contents; 160 pages per month, 1920 pages 
per year, $2.00. Cheap enough. Sample copies free. 


THE MAC LEAN PUBLISHING CO., Limited, . Toronto, Canada, 
95 
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A FINE MEXICANE 


INVESTMEN 


Conservative investors should take the trouble to examine 
the proposition of the Motzorongo Plantation Company, 
which is one of the largest co-operative companies carrying 
on a legitimate enterprise in Mexico. 

This Company is the owner of 165,000 acres of the finest 
tropical lands, on which over $500,000 has been expended in 
permanent improvements. Among these improvements is a 
new sugar mill, which has just been installed. It is one of 
the largest in the Republic and is capable of handling 750 ķ 
tons of sugar cane per day. This mill is paid for and is in 
actual operation NOW, turning out large quantities of sugar 
daily from cane from the immense cane fields owned by the 
Company. 

The plantation is equipped with its own railroad, locomo- 
tives, cane cars, etc., to bring the cane from the cane fields to | 
the mill. A government railroad, the Vera Cruz & Pacific 
R. R., also passes through the plantation for thirteen miles, 
and maintains two stations on the property. 

Some time ago Motzorongo stock was taken off the mar- 
ket, but in order to raise money for certain requirements, 
another block is being offered for sale, and the price at which J 
it is being offered makes it an attractive proposition for con- ff 
servative investors. 

If you are looking for an investment that will bring you p 
100 per cent per month, or even 1 per cent per week, you will f 
not find it in Motzorongo, but if you are looking for a solid, [ 
safe, permanent investment, that will shortly be paying fair 
dividends, which will increase steadily every year, you should 
learn all about the Motzorongo Company. Its 250 square 
miles of real estate holdings are worth more than the total 
capitalization of the Company, and the value of the land is 
increasing daily. 

Besides the real estate and sugar equipment, the Com- 
pany owns stores, machine and blacksmith shops, one hun- 
dred houses, cattle, horses, mules, farm implements , etc. 

The Motzorongo plantation is one of the few American 
plantations which received flattering mention recently in the 
letters of Wm. E. Curtis, correspondent of the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. 

Send your name and address to the Miotzorongo Company. 
248 Reaper Block, Chicago, Ill, and receive a finely illus- 
trated prospectus, which will tell you all about the propo- 
sition. 
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AVolume of Discrimination 


For Guidance in Social, Intellectual, Political’: 
and Commercial Life 


Especially Recommended 
te Amateur Thinkers 
This Means 
You 


Indispensable for Readers, Writers, 
Publishers, Actors, Bankers, 
Farmers, Carpenters, Preachers, 
Promoters, |Steamboat Captains 
Railroad Managers, Floor 
Walkers, Captains of In- 
dustry, Senators, 
“Wayors, Governors, 
Presidents and 


Wealth, 
Power, or 
Influence will 
Not Avail to 
Buy a Place on 
These Pages 
which are only for 


“People Who Think” 


Copyright, 1906, 
by To-llorrow’ Pub. Co. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


To-Morrow Publishing Go. 


2238 Calumet Avenue ... Chicago, Ill. 
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Horrible Itching Scales on °,2.°;°2° uswe rato saya 
regard to what the D. D, D. í lo 


a Motorman’s Face Fright- "Ewo sears ngo last winter d 


a i Paat ra 1 rlen ee emed 

sides several doctors. but 

ened his Passengers in pekon Inad iso ba my neces 
almost a solid sead. aua ‘open. I wi 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Soe tree tt ons ieee the © 
s worse, and if I stayed in theb 
Now he Writes how he was me. [had it so bad I had to situp 


Cured of an Awful Itch. 


People ba Thad a 
saw me. The passengers 
come frightened. es 

I bad just about given up all noma 
cured, when finally a friend of mine 
try the Three Ds last fall. I got a & 
same day and and used it according te 
that evening. I rested well that 
kept improving all the time. I 
on my car, as I am s Motorman, 
on to work every day. I kept on 
about seven bottles. Iam entirely c 
anyone that knows the nature of e 
itisa very hard thing to cure cent 
has to stand on the front end of @ m 
all kinds of weather, I was cured for 
what is that in a disease like this? 

I know there are thousands of ¢ 
city, and people don't know what to n 
There have been a large number of p 
have heard of my case and inquired 
me. Ihave already leta number ofi 
workmen use some I had, to let the 
it would do for them, if they would 
ways keep a full bottle in the house. 

Anyone wishi: to know 
recommendation of your 
or address the Street Railway 
company l have been e 


ere 


: “ write to me at my aer ours tral 
g A. JOHNSON ig os [NS 
One of the Oldest Employes of the St. Joseph, 2824 Diana SÙ, St. Je 
Mo., Street Railway System. January 24, 1006. 


Why should you suffer the tortures of the damned and perhaps 
you were an object of horror to others when the cure is so near at 


FROM ITCH when that specifice—the harmiesa ¥ 
liquid D. D. D. Prescription—is applied to the 
the scales dropoff,the skin is made fresh, si L 


We might print hundreds of letters from men who suffered, as Mr. Johnson has 
several hundred are printed in the booklets of the D. D. D. Co. We know ze could 
those who are open to conviction, for before accepting the age Frat mE D. D. " 
carefully investigated this remedy, We obtained the views of t tallista 4 
that this specifie for skin diseases is based on the one scientific phot 


through the skin, This has been authoritatively proven to us. W kNow i, i 
VOUCH FOR IT. i 


Bat to convince you without further argument how surely and how quickiy D. 
scription starts the cure of every skin disease, we have arranged with the D. D, D. Co. 
a free sample bottle before you spend a cent in our store for this remedy. 


LARGE SAMPLE BOTTLE = 
Simply cut out this ad and mail it to the D. D. D. 


Co., state that you have never used D. D. D. and 
they will send you free a large sample bottle of 
D. D. D. Prescription prepaid. Put a few drops of the remedy on the ski 
you will feel the wonderfully refreshing effects. If you are a sufferer 
of skin disease, whether Blotches, Barber's Itch, Skin or Scalp Trout 
the annoying Dandruff, or the terrible Eczema and Psoriasis, we 
neglect this free offer. Write at once for the large free sopes 
D. D. D. Co., Medical Dept., 112-120 Michigan St., 
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10 CTS. A COPY 
DOLLAR A YEAR 


AUGUST—1906 


TO-MORROW 


FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK 
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LEST YOU FORGET. 


This Magazine stands for CLASS against 
CLASS—The Masses against the ”Pluts,” 


We are for The New Civilization— 


The REAL DEMOCRACY, 


Parties, “isms” to the winds!—An ECO- 

- NOMIC REVOLUTION is on. Let us 

stand together against the Lords who al- 

ready control 90% of the Country's 
Wealth. 


Now is the time to PREPARE, We 
stand Seventy Million against Seven Mil- 
lion. Force the ’Pluts” to nominate their 
favorite, vote SOLIDLY against him and 
behold a Bloodless Revolution, Progres- 
sive Income Tax, Progressive Inheritance 
Tax, Public Ownership of Public Utilities, 
Happiness and a Square Deal. 


Forget Party, Be Sane, Stand Together 
and You Win, 
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We Want Agents 


e 
Typewriter 
—the standard visible writer— 


as 
in cities and towns where we are nct at present 
represented. An agency for this progressive 
and up-to-date typewriter carries with ita dig- 
nified and profitable position for high class 
men. We aid oar agents to achieve success 
and extend their field as their development 
warrants.- We seek to make it worth while 
for good men to remain with us permanently. 
Previous experience neither essential nor o 
jectionable. Tho Oliver agency can be carried 
on in connection with other business in some 
localities. Ifyou arethe kind of man we are 
seeking, we willenter into details by corres- 
pondence on receipt of your inquiry. 


The Oliver 
Typewriter 
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Foreign Office 
75 Queen Victoria St., 
London, England, 


SUNSET EXPRESS 


The Transcontinental Train 
Running Daily Between 


NEW ORLEANS 
and 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SOLID, WITHOUT CHANGE 


Over the 


Southern Pacific 
Sunset Route 


A Train of Superior 
Equipment 
Combination, Observation, 

Library, and Buffet Car 


Double Drawing Room and 
Pullman Standard Sleepers 
and 
Latest Design Dining Cars 


Inquire 
238 CLARK STREET 
ICAGO, ILL. 


The 
Spencer -Whitman 
Center 


—o—_ 

“I will accept nothing that all 
cannot have their counterpart of 
on the same terms.” 

“Not till the sun excludes you 
will I exclude you.” 


— & 
A Club House and Inn 


where free souls and advanced 
thinkers may lodge, dine and 
commune with their kind. 

Lectures and Discussions of Vi- 
tal Topics of the Day every Sun- 
day and Thursday evening at 8 
o'clock. 


Send In your name for Membership 
2238 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


receive regularly from the publishers the daily 
and weekly newspapers from every section of the 
country. dan wiil 


CLIP 


Sor you anything on any aubject desired al resson 
able prices. If here is something you want, eres 
particulars and we will get it for you if it isin the 


NEWSPAPERS 


Send stamp for booklet. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING COMPAN, 
162 State Street, corner Monroe, 


Would You 


Like to receive hundreds of Pictorial or Souresir 
Post Cards from all parts of the world! If s 
send us 20c in stamps, or silver, and we will mail 
you our monthly list of over people, 

and gentlemen) who will be willing to exchange 
cards with you. 


THE CANADIAN, UNITED STATES AND BRITISE 
SUBSCIPTION AGENCY, HALIFAX, M. S. 


An Indian Secret Revese® 


AZ OBJECTIONABLE 
Hair Removed 


‘ without injury; quickly, 
j SEE-HAIR-GO. à 
4 One application pear me 
1 Sample for mere cout 
f 3 } Did yoo ever see an lass => 
BRONTE < hair on his face? 
the lack of hair lies in the fact that the ingredients iD 
used for centuries on the facos of American Indians: 
all hirsute growth. A U, S. army oficer Sh * 
an Indian medicine man obtained thesecre 
him. A trial package sent for 4 cents in stampa of 
faith that our preparation will do alt we cisim vupéer 
anteo, sond $1.00 for generous cartons 
fied. ME-DA-WIN MF 
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A Book for Grown People 


“The Uncie Tom’s Cabia of Our Social 
and Economic System” 


Not for Preachers 


820 Pages Cath, $ [00 


T PAID 


A Story of the Underworld 
and the Overworid 


By Parker H. Sercombe, 
Editor To-Morrow 
Magasine, Chicago. 


Only a limited edition of 
this remarkable book will be 
printed. Each copy will be 

5 signed by Sercombe Him- 
self and automatically num- 
bered from 1 up. First 
orders in will get the low 
numbers in rotation except 
No. 1, which goes to Mrs. 
Sercombe. 


Address 
'. TO-MORROW MAGAZINE 


For the Superman asd Superwoman and The New Civilization, 
2228 Galumet Ave., Ghicago, III. 


zo CENTS THE COPY. $1 A YEAR. 
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The Spencet-Whitman Center 


Has a Message for You 


Every Sunday, 8 p. m., at Corinthian Hall, 
Masonic Temple 


Liberal Discourses 


“GOSPEL CLEARING HOUSE” 
A CHURCH OF CONSTRUCTIVE LIBERALISM. 


We offer you the eloquence of clear, clean thinking. 

We waste no time trying to kill off Christ, God or the Devil. 

We appeal to graduates from th at plane. 

We shall from time to time publiclycriticise the morning ser- 
mons of orthodox and liberal preachers when worth while 
for us to turn upon them our search-light of rational analysis. 

SEATS FREE TO ALL. 


nA SOCIETY HEADQUARTERS 
Phone Calumet 308 2238 CALUMET AV., CHICAGO. 


$5 000 ‘‘ TAINTED ” Dr. Rocine’s 

OR e e 
9 otHeRwiseE Diet Guide 
Will Establish to Benches of Ap- 
plied Righteousness in our School 


of Co-operative Industry. 


The Straight Edge Industrial Settlement | as 
demonstrated by seven years of careful ex- 
perimenting (1) that men and women who 
nzed work can be organized into useful, 
self-supporting, co-operative industries at 
far less expense than is required to suo- : 
port them in igleness, and (2) that the cap- How to Combine Foods, 
ital necessiry to make new places for 
them in the industrial world can be paid | OR. VICTOR G. ROCmE Faod for Sexual Weakness. 
back with interest by a very moderate tax | ‘hs Diet Guide is not forsale, It cannot 
upon their earnings. | “8 baught under any erenn iraa but it will 
e given to those sending u ora years 
wating: fai aall mia indust DAIMA, suòscriptioa to Human Cul ure, best jour- 
| nal on characte reading and selt-deve opment 


| 
WILBUR F. COPELAND, Organizer | HUMAN CULTURE, 
| 


of the Straight Edge Industries 
No. 1 Abingdon Square, NEW YORK. 130 Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


Food for Thin people, 

Food for Physical Workers, 
Food for Brain Workers, 
Food for Constipated People, 
Food for Nervous People, 
iron for the Blood, 


Have You Read the Book 


Poverty A Disease, And Its Cure 


A book for New Thought Men and Women. 

A book which tells HOW. A book which tells WHY. 

Poverty need not be borne, It is in the power of the Individual to ban- 
ish it—to cure the condition which bears the name. Want to be cured? 


PRICE OF BOOK, 50 CENTS 


ELMER STEVENSON, Redfield, South Dakota 
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A FARM FOR YOU 


ONE CROP MAY PAY FOR IT 


The Enstern tenant (and you who read mny be one) renis his farm, 
and, by getting up early and working Inte, succeeds nt the end of the 
year in having made a fair living, wiih the bulk of the farm products 
bélonging to the landlord.. He enn keep this up, year after year, and, at 
the end of any term of years, he Is about where he started, with this 
difference—both he and the farm have perceptibly run down. The longer 
he keeps at it, the poorer he In, There’s a better way. There's noth- 
ing new or strange about it. Thousnnds have tried it and “won out.” 
Why not you? Let us tell you how. 

There nre ways and ways—one of them Is to sell out, gather up all 
the money you can, and go Went and homestead. This can be done, but 
there is this fact to remember: Nenrly all the best places are taken. 
One cenn find any amount of raw Inind remote from rallronds, schools, 
and chaurches,, out of the world and nway back, where, In the course of 
time, civilization may penetrate. But there's a better Way than all that, 
It is to buy a farm in the Southwest, along the Santa Fe, and start in 
with all the advantages you left behind, and more, 

You can buy that sort of a place at from $10 cn acre to many times 
that amount. The difference In price depends on nearness to towns, 
rallronda, the state of cultivation, and all that soit of thing.. But n 
better farm, so far as fertility of the soil and productiveness are con- 
cerned, may be had for $10 an acre,.thnn you could get anywhere back 
East for $50 no acre. 

Here's a further fact: It may seem remarkable, but it is a fact, 
that the firxt crop will often pay for the land. It has occurred in thous- 
ands of instances, and will occur agnin. 

Where In -** thins to be done? Thnt's where ve come in, willing 
and ready to sSelp you. You ought to have detailed information. and 
we wiii send it to you for the asking. Down in Southern and South- 
weatern Kansas n $10-nn-acre farm is waiting for you, and it is prob- 
nbly better than the one you leave behind, owned by the Inndlord. 

It is not for us to discriminate between sections, but this is un- 
foubtedly true of Southwestern Kansas., Over the line In Oklahoma 
and Texan the name thing cnn be done, with the astock-raising iden 
more prominent. Down In the Pecos Valle~. in New Mexico, it is an ir- 
rigation proposition—and people are going there by the carlonds. While 
Innd is high priced there, you don’t need much of it. Ycu couldn't farm 
a hundred acres, not if somebody gnve !! to vou. Forty acres would 
be plenty. In Southwest Kansas, with n good team you cnn farm 160 
acres, but in an Irrigation country you can not do this. Everything 
is Intensive and concentrated where water is required. In Arizonan the 
conditions are much the same, nnd so all along the Santa Fe until you 
come to California, where everything is different. 

Now. if you will fill In coupon below, we'll send you pamphicts 
that tell a complete story of this wonderful country. 


C. L. SEAGRAVES, Gen’) Colonization Agent, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
CHICAGO. 


HAND MADE FURNITURE 


We make to order 
Chairs, Tables, x æ 
Desks, Book-shelves, 
Screens, Stools, Foot- 
rests, Side-boards, 
Box-couches, Spring- 
couches fete. uf a & 


Spencer - Whitman Center, 
G. E. SHORT, Shop Sup. 
2238 CALUMET AVE. ə æ CHICAGO 


“A Text-Book of Constructive Liberalism.” 


The Doom of Dogma 


By HENRY FRANK. 


All the doctrines of religion are traced in this work 
to their naturalistic and mythol--gical origin, and clothed 
with new interpretation in the light of Mudern Thought. 


THE LONDON ATHANAEUM. ‘‘An interesting work, , Presenting a religion like Walt Whit- 
man's, of a God whom man discovers as he dixsovers himeelf.’ 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. ‘'This book received a wide welcome and is greatly enjoyed 
is an epoch-marking work and should be in every student's library. The author is always po Eg 
sincere, entertaining.’ 


THE LONDON LITERARY WORLD. ‘'This isa handseme book and is meant to strike a mortal 
blow at Dogma. Contains not a few eloquent passages, 


“THE Ne YORK OR ITIC "Mr. Frank proposes to destroy theological dogma and substitutes 
a railonal foundation for religious belief. He says many wise things.’ 


THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, ‘'Mr. Frank isa ee writer He handles language like 
a master. Heisa tilnika and fearleasly utters the trut 


TO-MORROW. ''The Doom of Dogma ts an ‘inestoatingg and schoolarly work.’ 


The book has been favorably, sometimes enthusiastically, reviewed by most of the 
leading literary journals of the world. It has been bitterly attacked by the orthodox. 
400 pages, handsomely produced by the Putnam's. Price $1.50, Pustage 15c. 


THE INDEPENDENT LITERATURE ASSOCIATION 
122 West Forty-Fourth St. [D] New York City, N. Y. 
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The Business End. 


Is This a Mad World? 


A correspondent writes from Vermont as follows: I 
wish to comply with your request in the matter of sending 
in reasons why the World Is Mad and will simply quote 
from the decalogue, “Honor thy father and thy mother,” etc. 
The seeming disrespect of the youth of our land for their 
elders is the direct cause, to my mind, of all social and moral 
disorder. Respectfully, 

J. Arthur Stacy. 


Mr. Stacy does not seem to realize that the age of des- 
potism of parent toward child has passed and that now it 
is seen that better results follow where the “elders” make 
comrades and playmates of their children. I am inclined to 
quite concur in the ideas of many modern children who “dis- 
respect” their parents, their keen, unimparied insight into 
character having enabled the little ones to arrive at the same 
conclusions as myself. Editor. 


The world is mad because it sets up a state of society with 
conflicting interests and then sets about trying to harmonize 
that conflicting interest, a la labor and capital. 

I say it is mad because it recognizes that two wrongs make 
a right—in that as it is as fair for you to rob me as for me 
to rob you robbery is right! 

I say the world is made for the reason that it cannot de- 
cide whether to go on robbing the robbed or whether to turn 
about and rob the robber. 

I say it is mad because it recognizes that a thing or prin- 
ciple while legally right is morally wrong. Wm. P. Neeld. 


Another. 


Socially the world is as bad as the descriptive “bloody 
Macbeth.” Mad because our demands in all matters have 
for manv centuries exceeded all visible supply. 

Mad because we pretend to marvel at this inadequate sup- 
ply, knowing all too well that society has all this time 
nlaced a stop lock on its own needs. 

Mad because we prate and pray to an “orthodox God” for 
guidance when a simple acknowledgment of the real God in 
the world’s majestic movements would open wide the win- 
dows of reason, and the light of comprehension would flood 
humanity like a deluge. 

Mad because we idiotically refuse to recognize the two 
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fundamental laws, which. immutably rule the universe, e. g. 
hunger and love. 
Mad because of our definition of prostitution. 
Mad because of our defintiion of Law, Order, Restraint. 
Duty, Legitimacy, Life. 
Charlotte Wandell Christopher. 


WHITMAN FELLOWSHIP (?) 


Following the failure of our local Whitman Fellowship 
to get together on Walt’s birthday for the annual dinner on 
May 31, I thought of preparing some interesting comments 
for our last month’s issue, but finally decided to let another 
month go by, in order that time with gentle hand and con- 
venient softening power might mellow into greater kindness 
those influences which prevented our coming together. 

The delightful accounts that have come in to us from sev- 
eral sources, in relation to the annual New York dinner 
which came oft on time, as scheduled, had enough of inspira- 
tion in it to remind all of us here in Chicago of how much 
we missed. 

Surely if there is any day in the year when lovers of the 
broad comradeship of Whitman should desire to sit shoulder 
to shoulder with each other, forgiving and forgetting all dif- 
ferences within the aura of influence of the master, it should 
be on May 31. Personally, as I have no capacity for resent- 
ing or remembering wrongs, I am ready and willing to clasp 
hands with any and every so-called enemy every day in the 
year, for all days are Whitman days to me. 

But I now write these few words with the hope that thev 
will come under the eye of every Whitman reader in Chi- 
cago, and I urge that in 1907, you permit all the greatness 
and grandness of your spirits to receive the urge of fellow- 
ship during the vear, to the end that on next May 31, we mav 
meet in brotherhood without dissention, distrust or fear of 
one another, and that there be no “exclusion” visited upon 
any one who reads and loves Whitman. 


Clean stockyards? Impossible! The new civilization will 
evolve beyond the carnivora stage and require no establish- 
ments for murdering and canning our fellow-beings. 


To-Morrow does not believe in thought or emotion put up in cans 
What you find in this magazine is fresh and vital. 


What a huge amount of machinery and what giant ef- 
fort humanity employs to keep up a mere pretense that 15 
already an 85 per cent failure and growing worse, 
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These pages are intended to nourish thinkers. To-Morrow is not 
a substitute for the circus or the vaudeville. We cannot fill the place 
of a cigar or a beer. 


THE WORLD IS MINE. 
By Ivan Swift. 


This shall purge all meanness, aggravation, rivalry, exaction, hunger 
for the unattainable! 


All ss attained—attained by all! 

No gold shall add to its richness— 
No world-comfort shall add to its delight! 
You who sleep awake! 

You in the sick-ward, you in the world-war, 
Surrender! Capitulate! 

Sell that thou hast and give to the poor! 
Its giving waste— 

Surrender to sky and wave and wind! 
Out! Out to God’s remedies! 

And live! 


The New Civilization will have no need to support Sa- 
loons, Churches, Tobacco Stores, Pawn Shops, Jails, Houses 
of Prostitution or Slaughter Houses. Hail the Day. 


The following letter from one of my sweet girl friends 
only 76 years young, is one of hundreds of appreciations 
daily arriving: 

Soundview Heights, 
Olalla, Wash., July 11, 1906. 

Dear Parker Sercombe, A “Soundview” of things is great 
and good as pointing to and leading the way—great and 
good because unfolding an estimate of changes possible for 
our generation to make in order to live a Soundlife! I say 
“OUR generation,” because (altho’ 76 as earth’s almanacs 
toll off the years I have passed) I am conscious of belonging 
less to the past and passing than to the incoming one in 
which young men, women and children are going to work 
out the beautiful problems of Life. I salute you with my All 
Hail! as one of the Group Teachers of that New Life Un- 
foldment! In what Travail of Soul I have watched and 
waited with other Love-Mothers-of-the-World, the birth 
and unfoldment of Men With the Mother Heart, men who 
are able and earnest to hold, with us, the sex forces evenly 
balanced, without which condition no institution, “Govern- 
ment” or Social arrangement can endure! One morning in 
beautiful June I laid down my hoe to take up my pen and 
send a love greeting to you and the dear workers connected 
with your center of Thinking and Doing, and much wondered 
why I sat idly on a stump, simply enjoying you all and un- 
able to make a pen scratch! Now all is plain! The springs 
of hope and joyous anticipation which had so often in past 
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years bounded me up as on pinions of light in the belief 
that now the better movement had really come for the relief 
of earth’s suffering only to fall back in disappointment (tho’ 
never despairing), until they had grown a little rusty, and 
the thought that you people had really unfolded to a clear 
understanding of justice, seemed “too good to be true!” Yvs- 
terday while the wonderful great Mother-Souled Companion 
“Boss Evergreen,” busily folded the pages of forthcoming 
“Soundview,” I read to her your soul-stirring utterances from 
July No. “To-Morrow,” the word “Illegitimate” is a disgrace 
to our race!” 

I feel this morning that I am swimming in an ocean of 
joy that a man still in the prime of life and with a sustaining 
circle of women and men with him, and a publishing avenue 
to the ear of the public is right here with us. I am confident 
that your earnest sincerity of purpose will call out the 
needed people and financial means to “start immediately 
forming groups and settlements made up of high-minded. 
industrious people away from cities, where those who really 
have an interest in children may let them grow up to man- 
hood and womanhood fit for the ‘brotherhood of man.” 
Such a group is the “Evergreen” Rader group, and it is in 
an ideal location, combining as it does the-very best condi- 
tions of seaside and mountain resorts in air so pure that 
breathing is joy and yet sufficiently near two cities to secure 
what few benefits a city can yield. 

Hastily yours, 
Oliva Freelove Shepard. 
Of the Universal Motherhood. 


THE OLD GUARD OF FREE THOUGHT. 


We want to hear from. more of the “Old Guard,” especi- 
ally those who are 70 years young or more. 

So large a portion of our subscribers are 70 years or more 
that it leads me to believe that the younger generation have 
been so busy struggling for the almighty dollar that few have 
had time to learn to think. 

Nothing pleases us more than to hear from men and 
women of sturdy age and experience and know that they 
appreciate “To-Morrow.” 

You who have spent much of your lives uplifting human- 
ity instead of yourselves are often not rich in worldly goods 
but you leave a larger heritage than all the Trusts and Money 
Kings. 

We want to print biographical sketches of our Free 
Thought Friends, 70 years young or over, so send them 
along. 

The following is a characteristic letter: 

Parker H. Sercombe, Editor: 


Dear Sir—My name is on your subscription list. It was transferred 
from The Culturtst of Cincinnati. I am highly pleased with your maga- 
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zine and cannot refrain from advocating it among my liberal friends. 
Find money order for $1.00 for which send a capy for one year to A 
Soderling, our Chemist. I have been a Free-Thinker for the past 46 
years. I am in my 8oth year and take more liberal literature than all 
the rest of the men in Bodie. Fraternally yours, 

G. W. HAMMER. 


WHISKEY AND WISDOM. 


When Whiskey's in, it's proof that Wisdom’s out; 
These two know nothing of a friendly bout. 


The greatest Wisdom gets the hardest fall. 
Much Whiskey makes an abject wreck of all. 


When Wisdom’s in, its proof that Whiskey's out; 
For Whiskey in makes many a man a iout. 


Men’s greatest curse is liquor; yet they call, 
For spirits plenty, Wisdom none at all. 
—R. P. CHRYSTE. 


THE ANTI-PREACHER PREACHES. 
By Samuel Blodgett. 


It is with much pleasure that I publish the above. A thorough un- 
derstanding of two propositions, viz.: Natural selection in all fields and 
the application of the Inductive method of Education to human society 
would practically answer all quiries. In Evolution or “Experimenta- 
tion” the greatest benefit lies in the perishing of the unfit elements and 
nature has made full pervision in this direction As to preaching itself, 
mine or thine accomplishes nothing except to the extent that it gets peo- 
ple to doing things. then all the benefits accrue in the doing but not. in 
the preaching.—Editor. 


y 


There is so much of cross purpose manifested in what 
you have to say concerning rowdyism, adultery, graft, and 
every form of vice, that what you really intend to accomplish 
is a puzzle, unless I accept the heading of your’ remarks, 
“Fellow Parasites,” as serious. You are as much of a 
preacher.as others that you call to time for exercising the 
same function. 
_ While insisting that preaching is useless you preach, be- 
cause you do not know any other way to accomplish your 
purpose. Other people are in the same fix, and so the 
Preaching goes on, and will go on till a substitute is found. 
You will continue to be as “impudent” as others. I mean 
to be consistent enough to not declaim against. preaching 
while I am in the. business myself. 

You advocate experimentation, and that is just what these 
irregulars are doing. The condition you objecť to is nothing 
more or less than that. There is hypocrisy to be sure, but 
is it not better that we should experiment under cover than 
not to experiment? .. 
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This point seems to be left a little in the dark. From 
what you write I might infer that the main difference be- 
tween you and others is that you think it would be better 
to make a public exhibition of unpopular experiments. (The 
inductive method of education covers this point.—Ed.) 

Suppose I conclude you desire to stop vice, I have to 
further conclude that your way of stopping it is to not op- 
pose, but to rather encourage it. This means that your 
method of preventing a crop of wild oats is to encourage 
the sowing. 

You say “LIFE CONDITIONS” mould character, and 
life conditions are simply environments. What are the life 
conditions in the slums that make for the bad? It is simply 
that life there is more suggestive of vice and crime than in 
higher life. It simply means that seeing others in vice and 
crime, and hearing it spoken of in enticing ways it incites 
to experiments in that direction, and these experiments are 
naturally followed by habit. What is your method of cure? 
To scatter broadcast in the higher circles the same sugges- 
tions that are so ruinous in the slums. You propose to tell 
all that there are many millions among those who pass as 
pure who are ravishing in delicious irregularities. There can 
be no surer way of spreading the social contagion. 

If modern science has demonstrated anything, it has dem- 
onstrated this. 

All the great changes that have taken place in the world 
have been preceded bv preaching. All the great religions 
have been founded in this way, from Braminism to Mormon- 
ism. Preaching inaugurated the Crusades; it started the 
move for American independence, and it was the means of 
extinguishing slaverv. 

It has enlarged the sphere of woman’s responsibility and 
usefulness; has given her increased rights and independence. 
and promises more in her interest, and in the interest of the 
race. 

I certainly believe there is far too much Church and 
State interference with personal rights, and perhaps I should 
have considerable sympathv for your work if I could get 4 
clear view of what vou have in mind: but you have left your 
position very confusing to me. Suppose vou publish this and 
then proceed to rip it up: do as badly by it as I have tried 
to do by your talk to the preachers. 


THE OLD GUARD OF FREE THOUGHT. 


Beginning in September we will pript a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of old time Free Thought Advocates. 

We want to know where they are and we want them to keep track 
of each other to facillate correspondence between themselves. 

Only those who are 65 years young or more are eligible to this list. 

We shall also print each month a biographical sketch with portralt 
of one or more members of “The Old Guard.” 

Everybody is requested to send in the names and addresses of 
those entitled to be listed on this Rell of Honor. , 
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Faith Has Come. 


You have awaited me long and long; these thousands of years you 
have spoken my name but I am only to come to you to-day. 

To-morrow I will hold my reception and see who of you are prepared 
to receive me—a very few I know, but there are some and that is why I am 
here: - 

Long ages ago people were bid by their teachers to have me, but I 
eluded them—I did not come—they were not prepared, but they helped 
to prepare the way for me. 

Many, oh, so many, sometimes under torture, sometimes with the 
flames encirciing their: beautiful bodies, have cried aloud to each other 
“Have Faith, Have Faith,” but they never knew in what, they were 
groping for me. 

Why did I tarry, my dear oncs? You could not use me, you 
could not receive me sooner and so there has been no Faith in the 
world until now. 


YOU MAY NOT RECEIVE ME WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE, 


The knowledge you require in order to receive .me is not of the 
ordinary kind, for indeed, you need all the knowledge of the great round 
world. The knowledge that can come to one alone; whether prophet, 
saint or seer, is naught to me, therefore my coming was delayed until 
millions of eyes were turned to look upon the universe, each from its 
¡own place, and all abie to report at once all that they saw. 

_ In the light of knowledge, thus obtained, base fantastic miracles 
have disappeared, gorgons and hydra have been driven from your un- 
known seas, forces and calculations have been tested in all climates 
and in all altitudes. Rational ideas have displaced the vague dreams 
of your race’s childhood and now that you are prepared to meet me 
_unafraid, with never ending trust in the profound unchanging forces 
by which you are surrounded, I come to you, and those with under- 
standing, may at last have me. 

Henceforth, fear, uncertainty, restrictions, regulations, may all de- 
part forever. 

Faith based upon the knowledge of never failing Jaw, must con- 
quer all. 

Away with your childish rules, don’ts and ostracisms. 

Away with the awful tortures of tyranny. Away, I tell you with 
,control of others. Faith has come to abide with us. 

Need you hesitate? Does not Ceres shine as of yore? Are not 
our Jupiter, Saturn and Neptune, completely dependabie and under 
law? Are not the coming and going of our seasons well understood 
and assured? 

‘Do we not now know that we are brothers to the grass to the 
mountains, to the stars and that we are a part of the unchanging plan? 
Do we not know that the development of the wondrous sunset, the 
flowers, the trees, the twittering swallows and the mastodon has al. been 
without balk or urge of criticism? 

Do we not know that all. these forms have become beautiful in 
accordance as unrestricted, they have come in touch with nature’s law? 

The laws which touch every phase of human life are not one whit 
different from those which have brought brilliancy to the ‘orchid, swift- 
ness to the deer, boldness to the lion, and stillness to the night. If we 
can trust Providence for these, we can trust her for all. 

Stop your gossiping, I say! Withdraw your desire to control others. 
Never mind your ignorant schemes of salvation, Farra has come 
among you, at last and is ready to dwell in the hearts, in the homes, in 
the schools, in the courts, in the churches, and in the legislative halls 
of those who are ready to receive her. 
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In response to numerous inquiries concerning the physical 
condition of Walter Hurt, and in explanation of the absence of 
his work from the pages of To-Morrow, we have to say that Mr. 
Hurt is so seriously sick that he is doing no writing for the pres- 
ent. For a considerable time he neither wrote nor received let- 
ters, having ordered that no mail of whatever character be 
forwarded to him. Now, however, he is receiving letters once 
more; but friends are requested not to write him letters that 
require reply, unless it is quite necessary to do so. His address, 
temporarily, is Box 27, Girard, Kans. 


THE UNIVERSAL BUNCO. 


It is significant of modern thought that we have learned 
to discuss such subjects as honor, morality and the like, not 
as phenomena of the individual but of the mass, not as 
mental disorders but as diseases of society, for to such an 
extent do we act and react upon each other that each in one 
form or another naturally assumes the type of his age and 
race. 

From a wrong mental attitude inherited from the child- 
hood of our race, we have grown into the habit of forming 
judgments of various individuals and deciding in accordance 
with prevailing criterions, that one person is good and an- 
other bad, when in reality they are all very much alike, the 
same as good wolves and bad wolves. 

Further, close impersonal analysis invariably reveals the 
fact that in the finality we pronounce those good who con- 
tribute either directly to our own gratification and well be- 
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ing, or indirectly 16 the system that perpetuates that which 
gives us pleasure, power and special privilege. 

Viewed from its sociological aspect, lying and credulity 
have always existed together in about equal proportion. 
Each subsists upon the other, as also fear and danger, timi- 
dity and boldness, wealth and poverty, despotism and ser- 
vility. 

As we approach the apex of the pyramid of modern 
commercialism before passing down the other side to the 
plane of comradeship and social democracy, it is interesting 
to note to what extremes the constantly stimulated tenden- 
cies toward graft, greed and profit making has led us—the 
gradual manner in which every living soul about us has be- 
come engaged in the Universal Bunco game. 

Even as the good natured King George buncoed our pa- 
tient forefathers just as long as they would let him, even 
as the traders who profited by our Civil War were the ones 
who in conspiracy by common consent stimulated fratracidal 
contest in order that they might make their “war profits” 
in the name of patriotism, even so have we discovered in our 
banks, insurance companies, railroads and wherever men 
occupy positions of trust, great or small, that the competitive 
play of life has become a Bunco throughout all its ramifica- 
tions. : 7 

J. P. Morgan forms a company capitalized at $50,000,000 
based on ptoperties costing $20,000,000, sells $49,000,000 
worth of stock for cash, he and his associates pocket $29,- 
000,000—Promotion Bunco. 

President McCurdy by way of salaries to self and family, 
together with commissions, perquisites and juggling of the 
company’s funds, steals a million dollars per annum and for 
years poses as the soul of honor and integrity with all of 
the bankers, trust companies and railroad companies in the 
country in possession of full knowledge and participation in 
his graft and upholding it on account of its being a part of 
their own system of robbery—Insurance Bunco. 

Walsh, Bigelow and every other bank president in the 
United States forming corporations with depositors’ money. 
reaping salaries and dividends from such corporations, loan- 
ing money to them, controlling stores, newspapers, colleges 
and houses of prostitution through which they under the 
prevailing system insure their continuance in office and reap 
their direct and indirect profits—Banking Bunco. 

Railroad officials everywhere in conspiracy with oil, beef 
and steel trusts conniving always for special legislation and 
special privilege subdividing companies to which they elect 
themselves officials and open up avenues for multi-income 
eraft—Railroad Bunco. 

Political leaders and spellbinders marshaling the voters 
and in the name of good legislation crying, “Turn the rascals 
out!” and once elected proceed to legislate in the interest 
of those who pay the most—Political Bunco. 
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The society of physicians and surgeons formed into a 
league and raising funds to distroy operatiòns of patent 
medicine grafters—Materia Medica Bunco. 

Breakfast food manufacturers who buy wheat and other 
grains at from fifty cents to one dollar a bushel and sell it 
out under lithograph labels at from sixteen dollars to twen- 
ty dollars a bushel, to those who could in a few moments 
supply themselves with a better and purer food at the first 
cost—Food Mixers’ Bunco. 

Cereal coffee manufacturers who buy up corncobs, bran, 
sawdust and stale malt, mix them, roast them, grind them 
and put them into the hands of the people at 1,000 per cent 
profit as the cure-all—the only non-stimulating, non-debili- 
tating beverage—Corncob Bunco. 

Attorneys who plead for and against poor struggling fools 
who are always victims and not culprits. Judges who 
pumpously decide the destinies of their fellow creatures just 
as though these individuals instead of human society were 
responsible for shortcomings, and legislators who think they 
can make the world grow better by law, and jailors who 
now hold in confinement 270,000 of their fellow beings in 
the jails of this country—Legislative Bunco. 

Preachers with their schemes of salvation dating back 
to the despotism, animalism and infancy of our race—Re- 
ligious Bunco. 

Teachers and educators everywhere, the building of vast 
institutions wherein it is impossible to inculcate democratic 
home ideals, and under the label of education supplying to 
children a ten years’ course in laziness, vanity, graft and 
hypocrisy instead of teaching industry, originality and initia- 
tive and leaving out the ornaments— Educational Bunco. 

Brewers and whiskey makers everywhere supplying, 
aging, testing at great expense liquors that when prepared 
are a poison and under the best circumstances not to be 
compared with pure cold water for quenching the thirst 
or flushing the human system—Booze Bunco. `’ 

Cigar and tobacco makers everywhere concocting a 
smudge product not fit to fumigate old clothes and much 
less available as nourishment to the body, being neither food 
nor drink—Internal Fire Bunco. 

Is marriage a failure! a scheme contrary to all the rest of 
nature’s laws to bind together the incompatible. To make 
people suffer unnecessary—like war initiated purely in the 
interest of profits and property—Matrimonial Bunco. 

The clothing that men and women wear, with. their pad- 
ding, their cushions, feathers, and studied effects in order 
to form, deform and transform—Dress Bunco. 

Studied poses, affectations, phrases. imitations, and the 
thousands of conventional customs and mannerisms—Hypo- 
crisv Bunco. 

Thousands of palatial hemes throughout the land, elabor- 
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ately furnished with mementos from all parts of the world, 
left to stand idle years at a time, their owners in foreign 
lands, while millions of the. poor are dying for food and 
shelter—Home Making Bunco. 

Prosperous business men with wives and families suf- 
ficiently interesting to attract all except those who have a 
diseased imagination, who in their fifties become enamoured 
with actresses in their teens, especially painted and. decorated 
to turn the heads of the unbalanced—Sex Bunco. 

The thousands of bawdy house “landlords” and “women 
peddlers” who make fabulous profits and become wealthy on 
the shame of woman by first getting her in debt for clothes 
and finery charged up to her at a fabulous sum, taking all 
her receipts and by debasing her in every way, making her 
constantly a petitioner for gratuities resulting in an enslave- 
ment more effective and more horrible than negro slavery 
ever could be—Bawdv House Bunco. 

As stated in the beginning, inasmuch as human society 
is organized in mass with a system by which each must con- 
tinue to bunco all the rest individually and collectively, it 
is seen that after all, whether in business, in politics, in the 
fetish of the sacred American home or in conducting houses 
of prostitution, church societies and insurance companies the | 
same spirit pervades all and in the final round up good and 
had human beings are just about as much ake as good and 
bad wolves. 


I DO NOT PARTICIPATE. 


I do not participate in this world of yours. 

I walk vour streets, jamb clbows on your crowded side- 
walks, breathe in your dust, swallow your smoke and 
whiffs of some of your breaths as you go reeling by but I do 
not live in your world. 

On ‘your trains, in vour hotels and theaters, at your func- 
tions, dinners and balls, I ponder and dream and look on as 
one apart, for I am not of you. Your interests are not my 
interests. 3 

Nearing your cities, passing huts, palaces, warehouses 
and vacant lots at a mile a minute, I find much joy that I 
have no part in your affairs. 

There must be some generous ones in these cities. say 
T, that you seem willing to let a few persons own so much. 

You are strange and fantastic in your goings, doings and 
holdings. ` 

You have no rules. vou are complex, irresistible, diversi- 
fied; now showing unlimited selfishness and again unlimited 
resignation. yet your methods are easy to understand. 

Some of you take the fashion of the maiority and are 
listless and non-aggressive. others ape the minoritv and are 
alert. grim and sordid in their efforts to control others. 

No need of words or histories in order to learn the siorv 
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of your souls and of your institutions, for your accomplish- 
ments, your monuments, your tools and your remnants tell 
all the blood besmeared, ignorant, zigzag way of your slow 
climbing. 

You make loud claims for humanitarianism, and are so 
foolish as to still permit five per cent of your population to 
absorb all the resources of your country, thus forcing seventy- 
five per cent into disease, jails, adultery and actual need in 
a land of plenty. 

You haıl education, spend annually ten times as much on 
liquor, tobacco and trash, and even then only those who 
escape your teachers acquire understanding. 

‘You shout the glories of party and patriotism only for 
the chance of continuing the regular old time murder and 
pillage under a respectable label. 

No, I do not participate in your unnatural systems. 

Your churches do not teach what they pretend, and I do 
not participate. 

Your saloons do not supply gcod drink so I must quench 
my thirst by the brook or at the well. 

Your tobacco stores give forth vile odors, and I must 
therefore seek the country for pure air. 

Your family life teaches hypocrisy and supplies the ma- 
terial that supports millions of bawdy houses. 

Your schools develop laziness and artificiality instead of 
industry and real worth. 

Your so-called courts of justice are simply institutions 
that decide who are stealing according to law and I want 
aone of it. 

Your business men are tyrants and oppressors and heart- 
less as hell and I refuse to participate. 

Your closed palaces on your great boulevards are merely 
monuments to pride and are prophetic of the same arrogance 
and special privilege that caused the downfall of Rome and 
Babylon. 

Your faod, your clothing, your slaughter houses wherein 
vou murder your fellow creatures who are not human are 
all obnoxious and unnecessary to me. 

Your houses of prostitution are for brutalized characters 
and I do not participate. 

Your tenutes of unoccupied land by private individuals, 
the control of public utilities by private vampires, the 
evasion and lying about taxes by living and dead million- 
aires, all are a part of a world and of methods that are not 
for me. 
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In What Do I Participate? In a life that permits me to 
have and enjoy my share and no more. 


In a poise that enables me to be satisfied with enough. 


In a common sense that enables me to see that life is for 
all and not for a few. 


That progress is collective and not individual. 

That character is collective and not individual. 

That education must be collective and not individual. 

That legislation must be collective and not individual. 

That in school, in trade, in forests and in the mountains. 
we progress by what we do and not by what we hear, that 
only as we are reared among great and noble people may 
we hope to become great and noble. 

That when the world advances sufficiently to permit a 
few who are prepared to live in proper relation with each 
other to do so, in that I will participate. 

Until then you may have your old world to yourselves 
to live in, in your own way. Count me out. 


THE THAW-WHITE MURDER. 


The daily press is ever giving forth the data to prove 
that man in the development of his social relationships, as 
well as in the evolution of his individual character, is still 
in a primitive state. 

In his lack of human brotherhood, in his willingness to 
oppress and control those who are weaker and who cannot 
help themseives, in his lack of the spirit of equality and 
economic fairness, in his unbalanced and imperfect. institu- 
tions and ideals, as well as in the fantastic exhibitions of 
animalism, as in the shooting of Stanford White, by Thaw. 
we have constant profound proofs of man’s sordid common- 
ness and imperfection. 

Considering the make-up of human society, what it has 
evolved out of, and what are man’s motives, recreations, ap- 
petites and passions, it is not surprising that many come 
forward to justify the contemptible outrage perpetrated by 
Thaw, the rounder, the hoodlum, the spoiled baby. 

It is, however, with a feeling of personal injury that I 
read the declaration of a woman whom I have personally 
known and admired since childhood, Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, that Thaw was justified in getting rid of 
so base a wretch as White, as if any man or any collec- 
tion of men or any nation or any organization of people 
could ever be justified in taking the life of a poor wretch 
who is already himself a victim. 

Surelv, if we are to think at all, if we are to write at all. 
we should do so, not in response to a demand of the fashion, 
not in response to a popular clamor, but with poise and dis- 
cretion, our statements should be so gauged as to be in 
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harmony, with the thoughts and lives of all people of all 
time. 

If Mrs. Wilcox is right, if the killing of White was the 
proper thing, then the killing of at least two million more 
mien, at once, in the United States, is the proper thing. 

I venture to say that if Stanford White, had been brought 
up and was still living on the quiet farm up near Madison, 
Wis., where Mrs. Wilcox was born, he would never have 
been the victim of Thaw’s pistol and he never would have 
attained a character so bad, as to make it desirable to do 
away with him. 

The aboye shows conclusively that White like millions 
of other men who have gone wrong is a victim of environ- 
ment, that he is a product of human society—that human 
society is the real culprit arfd as long as we furnish the 
surroundings that produce such men, just so long we as a 
whole are to blame, and from this point of view, no kind 
of killing by the individual or by the state is in any way 
justifiable. 

Again, those who advocate the killing of bad men by in- 
dividuals, fail completely to grasp the horror of that which 
they recommend. It is by the subtle operations of the human 
soul that character is gradually formed. It seems to me 
that with a woman whose pen has such influence and touches 
so many lives as‘ Mrs. Wilcox’s, it is a terrible responsibility 
to let her statement go out to millions of young mien in this 
country to the effect that she justifies an act of this character 
when her justification may implant a spirit and a passion in 
a million growing minds that will sow the seeds for a thou- 
sand more murders in the future. 


A study of the tenderloin districts of New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, San Francisco and all the other large and 
small cities of the United States will disclose the fact that 
there are many millions of men who, as far as their finances 
will permit, are in every way the equal of Stanford White in 
meanness, dissipation, adultery and every form ‘of perver- 
sion and excess, and logic would suggest that the good rise 
up and shoot them down, and now logic also suggests, if this 
should take place, “who would be left to tell the story?” 

Commenting on the Thaw-White murder in the St. Louis. 
Mirror, William Marion Reedy, writes as follows: 

“If Stanford White was of evil life, that gave Harry 
Kendall Thaw no right to kill him. If Evelyn Nesbit still 
coquetted with White after her marriage to Thaw, that did 
not license Thaw to murder the architect. If the woman 
through vanity, played on Thaw’s jealousy with intimations 
of White’s infatuation, she is a double murderess. 


“The big murder case offers very little on which to hang 
svmpathy for any of the parties to the tragedy, although 
Thaw, the weakling of the trio was most the victim of Fate. 
He was destroyed as to character by too much money, in- 
ducing idleness. It was money accursed jn that it was 
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grafted out of the people by protection. Society wrought 
a grievous wrong against young Thaw and he terribly 
avenged it. Society, too, with its false ideals, ruined the 
woman and corrupted the abilities of White. We are our 
brothers’ keepers and our sisters’? too. So, coming squarely 
down to first principles, who are we that we should punish 
any of the sinners that we help to make?” 

The “To -Morrow” point of view is thus wise: This is 
an age of graft, oppression, impudence. Special privilege and 
tyranny over the weak abounds everywhere. Women are as 
tyrannical as men. Thev bring graft, greed, exploitation, 
freely into the affairs of the heart. Thaw, White and Nes- 

- bit have all been colossal grafters. All of them have lived 
for self-gratification and exploitation of others without 
limitation in the matter of crutlty or greed. Perhaps every 
affair of love since the beginning of time has had in it more 
or less of competition. Brutal, cruel, contemptible men 
when beaten out in a straight love affair have resorted to 
stillettos, guns and poison. People who are not sex maniacs 
do not want love that is not theirs—they will not attempt 
to enforce love which they cannot attract. Therefore there 
can never be under any circumstances any justification for 
one man shooting another on account of a woman. Even 
in the case of a man ravishing a child it is plain to see that 
such a man can only result under a wrong condition of society 
and the man as well as the child, is a victim rather than 
culprit. 

Nesbit is no doubt the arch criminal of the bunch, a 
tattler, a vicious gossiper, a grafter, “a rag, a bone and a 
hank of hair.” Through her vanity, she no doubt raised 
issues that kept the very worst elements in the natures of 
these two men at the boiling point. 

No doubt all these three persons concerned are sexual 
perverts, they are the natural product of our present eco- 
nomic and social system and the affair emphasizes strongly 
the need of a rearrangement on the basis of a new civiliza- 
tion. 


THE GEORGE MITCHELL MURDER. 


Far more interesting and of deeper social significance is 
the murder of George Mitchell by his sister Esther, at 
Seattle, Wash. In the Seattle episode there is entirely ab- 
sent, the features of rowdyism, excess and unreasoning pas- 
sion, which on account of the prominence of the eastern 
parties is claiming so much more of the public’s attention. 
All those connected with the Mitchell-Creffield double mur- 
der seem to have been quiet, serious minded people. Crei- 
ficld was a religious fanatic, regarded by his associates as a 
“Holy Man.” As near as can be ascertained he became the 
accepted Jover of Esther Mitchell, a woman of sufficient age 
and discretion to know what she was about, for in these 
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times even among benighted pcople, the right of every young 
person to choose their own lovers has become duly recog- 
nized. 

In most cases where obsequious brothers butt in it is 
more in a spirit of bluster dnd buncomb than in the spirit of 
magnanimity and fraternal protection that is generally as- 
sumed. 

Very few sisters will ever be satisfied to leave the direc- 
tion of their sex and love affairs to the tender mercies of 
the average roust-a-bout brother. 

The reason why the Mitchell murder is so much more 
interesting than the Thaw affair is that it was done by a 
woman, premeditated, and the victim, was her own brother, 
who she claims is a “defiled man,” who destroyed the life 
of her lover, a “holy angel.” In point of interest there is 
no comparison between the two cases. 

While “To-Morrow” has no sympathy with any one who 
commits a murder, least of all with a jealous, dissipated, 
leisure class Thaw type. we must admit of a considerable 
degree of feeling in behalf of the woman who justly outraged 
by contemptible interference as though she were a slave, 
obtained her revenge on the slayer of her lover in so pre- 
emptory a fashion. 

In the final analysis both the Thaw and the Mitchell 
murders were committed by the women in the case. 


A CAGED BIRD’S SONG. 


I sit and I sing with unmoved wing; 
But though these be golden prison bars, 
Oft I am sad when you think me glad, 
With thoughts of the sky and the sun and stars. 


I long to be free; and your love for me 
Is stained with the wish to hold me here. 
When I dream I could stay, still I must obey, 
For you trust me not, and your heart is fear. 


I cannot forget if I would; and yet, 
I know I couid love you if you loved more. 
Now I sit and I wait for an unlocked gate, 
Then out into sunshine to sing and to soar! 


If you cage me and hold till my hope grows old, 
I shall not be yours whatever your art. 
With this longing of mine I shali pine and pine: 
You will have my body, but never my heart. 
—WuULIAM FRANcIS BARNARD. 
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Now Therefore. 
By Herman Kuehn. 


There are so many 
kindly, benevolent people 
who indulge the notion 
that their standards of 
philanthropy can _ be 
reached only through ty- 
ranny, that it is worth 
while occasionally to jolt 
them a little. In July 
To Morrow Mr. C. F. 
Hunt ventures some crit- 
icisms to which I advert, 
not in the hope of con- 
vincing Mr. Hunt of his 
errors, but because there 
may be, here or there. 
some readers of To Mor- 
row who may be spared 
falling into the absurdit- 
ies to which Mr. Hunt 
commits himself. 

T declare that whatsoever liberty cannot accomplish 
authority cannot achieve. All human experience shows this 
to be true. All human experience shows that nothing has 
ever been attained for human progression by coercion, No- 
where do the data of experience show a single instance to 
the contrary of my position. Pseudo-scientists have sought 
to establish a “science” of social relations based on the as- 
sumption that human nature is vile and that some mystic 
power has revealed to the “scientists” certain compulsive 
processes whereby human nature may become purified. The 
doctrine of Natural Rights—than which no greater absurdity 
was ever advanced by the most superstitious savage—is re- 
lied upon by the social members as a prime factor in their 
so-called philosophy. 

Now comes Mr. Hunt with his “scientific” non sequitur. 
and a naive air of conclusiveness. I stated that Nature hal 
given the cat a mouse-eating instinct. This proves to Mr. 
Hunt and his large and interesting school that Nature 
THEREFORE gave the mouse a right to life. 

Nature is diverse in her manifestations. She gives the 
cat some instincts in common with man, and some quite 
different. Mr. Hunt will not have it so. He would sav: 
“Kuehn shows that the mouse has no natural right to life 
as against the cat, NOW THEREFORE Kuehn has not wit 
enough to understand that man nature is different in some 
respects from cat nature.” Thus do I stand convicted by 4 
“Now Therefore.” Well, I can afford it. Indeed, I am used 
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When I declare that I deem it just that a negro should 
be treated with equity the Now Therefore school of philos- 
ophy immediately convicts me of an ardent, uncontrollable 
desire for negro husbands for each of my daughters. 

When I declare that the State is not the most efficacious 
schoolmaster, comes the Nowthereforian with his conclusive 
showing that I am in favor of ignorance. 

When I declare that human association is best conserved 
by reliance upon the natural instinct of human gregarious- 
ness, and that authority always hinders and never furthers 
right relationships among men, comes the authoritarian phil- 
osopher with his: “Now, therefore, Kuehn does not think 
it best for human beings to associate.” 

When I show that Nature has bestowed no rights, and cite 
the case of the cat and the mouse as natural illustrations, Mr. 
Hunt comes along with his “Now therefore, I have proved 
that Kuehn wants human society to be patterned after the 
cat nature.” 

I charge that the political scheme we know as protection- 
ism is fraught with the germs of robbery. Mr. Hunt cites 
me to the republican platform to convince me that the re- 
publican party has never declared its intention to abet rob- 
bery. 

I declare that the state socialist desires to secure a majority 
in order to coerce the minority. Mr. Hunt does not only 
charge me with maligning that party, but he proves it to his 
own satisfaction by demanding that I point out the clause 
in the socialist platform in which the design to coerce the 
minority is expressed. And having denied that the author- 
itarian bug is in the platform he turns about and asks me 
whether authority isn’t justified. 

“Go back and tell your mamma that I never borrowed her 
old washtub, and it was a leaky old thing, and besides I re- 
turned it the day after I borrowed it.” 


Mr. Hunt asks me two questions. One of them is the na- 
ture of the scheme of those deprived of land who resort to 
the doctrine of natural rights. The scheme is a tyrannical 
system of compulsive taxation. 


And I am asked to adduce a science that has proved tran- 
sitory. Well, how will astronomy do for a start? The an- 
cient astrologers were as cock-sure of their “science” as Mr. 
Hunt is of his’n. And Copernicus evolved a new science, 
which must, in due course, give way to a still more cogent 
one. 

Mr. Hunt avers that whatever is persistently revealed as 
cause and effect may be deemed a science. A very common 
mistake. Recurring phenomena do not constitute a science. 
Science consists of right conclusions deduced from recurring 
phenomena. But the “scientists” of the Hunt school deduce 
from recurring phenomena a scheme of social relationships 
which they dub “scientific” and which belies every social 
phenomena without a single exception. For never yet has 
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, authority achieved its avowed purposes, and never yet has 
liberty failed to fullfil its promises. 

Human nature is inherently kindly, decent, generous, 
neighborly, brotherly. The manifestations we see to be con- 
trary are all perversions wrought by the authoritarian prin- 
ciple. The “scientists” nevertheless are so well assured that 
human nature is vile that instead of looking to the with- 
drawal of hindrances they offer more obstructions to the 
free interplay of man’s natural instinct of gregariousness. 

Mr. Hunt says that single taxers, state socialists and the 
like advocate voluntary action limited by natural necessity. 
‘This would be important, if true. They do not believe in 
voluntary action at all—except so much as the State cannot 
very well control. They are all of them obsessed by the ab- 
surdity that anything desirable to be encompassed by a social 
body cannot possibly be accomplished except by compelling 
the dissenters to join in the enterprise. The philosophers of 
the Hunt school have been challenged repeatedly to name 
a combination of circumstances that could ever arise in prac- 
ticality, or that could even be conceived by the liveliest im- 
agination, in which the success of any desirable social experi- 
ment depends upon compulsion. No one has yet appeared 
in the lists. It is impossible to conceive of such a condition. 
Any purpose to which a majority is committed can be car- 
ried out by that majority without requiring the help of an 
unwilling minority. One must be under the spell of the 
authoritarian delusion beyond awakening who is blind to this 
patent fact. 

I do not like to think Mr. Hunt to be altogether devoid 
of a sense of humor. But what are we to think of a man 
who cites as a manifestation of the principle of voluntarism 
the voluntary combination of rapacious monopolists to con- 
trol the prices of commodities? Can he not see that because 
of hindrances to free trade oppressive monopolies are ren- 
dered possible? Does he mean to say that Free Trade is in 
effect now? Does he mean to imply that the victims of mo- 
nopoly actually volunteer to be fleeced? 

Mr. Hunt’s bewilderment is probably due to the fact that 
he has no comprehension of Free Trade. Perhaps he shares 
the delusion of the Henry George school that free trade 
means abstention from customs tariffs. No, Free Trade 
means freedom to exchange products. Such freedom does 
not exist, and never can, so long as the medium whereby 
exchanges are affected is shackled in any way. 


Mr. Hunt, lacking though he seems to be in a sense of 
humor, becomes positively funny when he undertakes to dis- 
cuss Mutual Banking. He seems to think that mutual credit 
tokens are representatives of individual credits. Verily he 
has much to learn. But he is funnier still when he adverts 
to governmental money as representing the collective credit. 
Perhaps some day he will learn that the collect-credit is 
taken by government from the collectivity without any 
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recompense, and then sold back to those who supplied the 
credit, at an enormous ransom that amounts to no less (in 
its various ramifications) than one half. of the total product 
of the toilers of our courtry. 

For the benefit of those who do not scorn enlightenment 

will say that the abolition of the ten per centum circula- 
tion tax embodied in the National Banking Act of 1862 will 
do more for the benefit of the people of America than all 
of the laws that could be enacted in the next thousand years, 
no matter how wise nor how benevolent the draughtsmen. 
And so Mr. Hunt, and others of his class, will find at length 
that if recourse be had to legislation at all, it must take the 
form of repeal. Nullification will suit me better. But that 
is merely a personal bias, perhaps. 

Mr. Hunt may be right in asserting that there is a law 
in some localities whereby it becomes incumbent on drivers 
of vehicles to keep to the right. I think he is mistaken. But 
I know of communities that have no such silly laws, and 
vet people do normally. naturally and voluntarily all the de- 
cent things that neighborliness prompts. Rut since Mr. 
Hunt is committed to the doctrine that mankind is naturally 
vile, of course he may take what comfort he can from be- 
lieving that laws are necessary to make people decent. My 
contention is that nothing but authoritarian hindrances ever 
keep men from being decent, for that is the natural state of 
all men with whom I have ever had dealings. I never knew 
a man vet to do a mean thing who was not urged thereunto 
bv conditions made by some fool law. And I doubt whether 
anv person in all the world ever did a mean thing under any 
other conditions. 

But the funniest of Mr. Hunt’s performances is his under- 
taking to prove to me—a voluntarian collectivist—that “there 
is an essentially collective sphere.” Why, bless your heart 
dear brother, of course there is an essentiallv collectivist 
spirit, and nothing hinders its spontaneous and wholesome 
and practical and constant operation except the absurd nc- 
tion that men are to be held together in right relationship 
bv force of arms. or bv an agreement on paper, bv lawvers’ 
parchments and the like. Laissez faire, and watch them co- 
operate ! l 

And because I am for voluntarv association of free men 
Mr. Hunt will prohablv be more than ever convinced that 
NOW THEREFORE I am not for co-operation. 


* CERTAINTY. 


A paradox guards all this wondrous land 
Of “certain truth,” hung like a cloudy curtain; 
A certainty which wili all doubt withstand, 
The certainty that all things are uncertain. 
—W. F. BARNARD. 
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THE WORKINGMAN. 


By EDWARD CARPENTER. 


There was a time when the sympathies and ideals of men gathered 
around other figures; 

When the crowned king or the priests in pracession, or the knight- 
errant or the man of letters in his study, were the imaginative 
forms to which men clung; 

But now before the easy, homely garb and appearance of this man a: 
he sweeps past in the evening all these others fade and grow 
dim. They come back after all and cling to him. 


Still in the Ditch. 


By William J. Mullen. 


The freshly-dug, wet clay glistened in the sunlight as it 
lav upturned on the green grass by the side of a ditch. It 
was made straight as an arrow and about four feet and a 
half deep for the laying of the water pipes. The writer could 
see from the distance that the work was still being carried 
forward; therefore, he drew nearer and as he did so observed 
the surroundings. The sky was clear; the fields were of a 
delightful green; the songs of birds were on every side: 
children in various colored garments, adding to the beauty 
of the scene. were scampering hither and hither; while in the 
ditch the black-eyed, sunburnt, swarthy Italians. with per- 
spiration plowing its way down their soiled cheeks, as they 
lifted the heavy, water-soaked clay to the surface. lent te 
the surroundings a striking contrast. 

Thev were little men, with thin faces, but how strong and 
physically sound they must have been to raise those hig. full 
shovels of clay and pile it like a fortress on either side! And 
they worked so fast; fairly lashed by a large, corpulent Irish- 
man who, no doubt, was only obeying higher orders. Thev 
nearly all wore caps, and I wondered why—they came from 
a sunny land. I imagined I found the answer in the one 
word—militarism. That is, their country forced them -as a 
people to be soldiers—-an occupation which required a uni- 
form including a cap which was given them free. Thev 
clung to the cap, poverty controlling with such relentlessness 
that they never could afford a change, and, therefore, the 
habit was descended from grandfather to grandson, through 
storm and sunshine, until now it has become a sort of an 
inheritance which they, seemingly, cannot give up and which 
they wear on all occasions, even in the ditch under the 
broiling sun. As they toiled on, with their little bodies and 
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their feet fast in the mud, I thought how patient mankind is; 
and yet history teaches that all the abuse given shall be re- 
turned; that is, if the wealthy abuse the poor, there will be 
a time when French Revolutions will gather and burst, and 
thereby return to the wealthy, with compound interest, all 
the abuses received from them. 


I drew closer and asked one: “What do you get for this 
labor?” He didn’t understand. I asked another and an- 
other, “Dollar seventy-five,” at last came the answer, and 
pointing to a companion, he said: “He get two and a quar- 
ter.” The man indicated belonged to the group that made 
the bottom of the ditch level and that stood in water ankle 
deep. The man in charge would order them about harshly 
and drive them fiercely. “Here you get out of there,” he 
would say, pointing; “and you get in there, quick; stay there 
vou.” The numerous orders that came were occasioned by 
the necessity of breaking the sod at right angle to continue 
the water-way. As they hurried, labored and sweated I 
thought: “And you left Italy and never heard of Caesar, 
born of your native land; you passed through the Meditter- 
ranean and by Gibraltar and never heard of Shakespeare; 
you tanded in America and trod its soil and close to New 
England and never heard of Emerson, but you heard of 
Christ, and I say it reverently, for his followers, who in- 
struct, make the mistake of trying to impart His teachings 
at the exclusion of everything else, but you are still in the 
ditch.” 

How shall we worship? There is no objection to the labor 
of digging, the objections are to those helplessly appealing 
ignorant facial expressions; to the way the men were driven, 
and to the lack of considering them above cattle. It mat- 
tered not whether this ditch was digged in two days or four; 
no one was perishing; man should be superior to a jingling 
purse. The object of life is not to contract a dyspeptic 
stomach and horde millions, but to secure happiness by noble 
thinking and bv studying nature. The history of Thoreau 
breathes such a life. These driven Italians had beauty all 
around them; in the gaycty of youth; in the song of birds; 
in the fresh fields and clear sky, and furthermore, they came 
from a land natural to song and where once a great nation 
flourished. If they knew the history of their country; if 
they knew the great three minds we have mentioned; if they 
knew of the great achievements of the many strong minds 
of the world; if they knew something of the sciences, then 
one could imagine that their countenances would shine in 
a bright, independent smile, instead of wearing a sullen, 
dark, depressed expression. With a higher intellectual 
standard our modern economic conditions would not grip 
us so tightly; our hearts would be made mellow and our 
minds sweet; and our Italian workers would be permitted 
to stop their heavy labor for a brief few minutes, and. as they 
ate their lunch, to contemplate their surroundings. We 
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might even then have a snatch of a song from their sunny 
ltalian throats, or a word on some of the great men of their 

native land, or probably a little humor bubbling from the 
good health they would enjoy. 

But the only words they spoke were, “What ume?” 
“Eleven o’clock;” again later; “fifteeen minutes past eleven,” 
and again, to another inquiry, “ half past eleven.” {f was 
asked several times as if they were all anxious for noon. 

But you may say that if they had such an intellectual de- 
velopment as I have described, they would be in the 
ditch. l mean that every one is to be highly developed in 
tellectually, and I belicve that Nature creates a genius for 
each kind of work, and therefore that no calling will be 
slighted, for each kind of labor has its neatness and perfect- 
ness, as the flower, in developing, which makes it fascinating 
to that one who has a talent, as Nature intended. If the 
laborer had the knowledge that we have mentioned and the 
health required to do his work, wherein would a Rockefeller 
have the better of him? If he is able to discuss Shakespeare 
what care he whether the lady in the victoria bows to him or 
not? He knows greater minds, greater things, and some- 
thing more worthy of his notice. But if the woman in her 
carriage is his equal mentally she will bow. When all men 
are of a high intellectual standard, they will be too intel- 
ligent to allow the kind of work to make the estimation they 
shall have of the man who pursues it; but rather they will 
realize that all such work is educational in itself and they, 
like Peter the Great, will visit their neighbor to learn some- 
thing of his work. The Italian suffers because he has aot 
heard of Caesar, Shakespeare and Emerson, and we and the 
whole world suffer too, because we don’t know more of these 
great men. 


DEATH. 
By FRANK HONEYWELL. 


What is this thing, this suffocating thing, 
That comes in silent, stealthy-moving flight? 
A shadow after dusk, whose hovering wing 
Is one shade darker than the sable night. 


Like that fell genie, bottle-prisoned, whence 
The fabled fisherman once set him free, 

He rises up a cloud of blackness dense, 
Reminding man of his mortality. 


’Tis said that man this being holds in fear 
As little children dread the nightly shade; 

Yet, men I’ve known, who, when the end drew near, 

~~... Welcomed the monster, ceased to be afraid. 

O Doubt, that quick’nest apprehension’s breath, 
Thou art the conjured image of the mind, 

Thee I must conquer, lest I see in death 
A shadow monster in my path behind. 
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The Barrel-Dosser. 


By John F. Valter. 


We publish the following strange and thrilling outline of a life, 
more for the point of view that it does not present than for the one it 
does. The writer eloquently offers it as “ a mute challenge to all 
Nature-Worshippers” and “All is right with the world” culturists, 
and ends up by asking the question, “Why?” 

As above suggested there are two points of view, the Personal 
assumed by the writer, which looks upon the world as if it were made 
for the unit of society, which would' give us the right to sco'd when the 
world does not happen to adjust itself to our own comfort and con- 
venience, and ;— 

The Impersonal that realizes that each is only a unit of the mass 
with no more right to special consideration than one of the cells of 
the human arm that might object to being annihilated by vaccination 
in order to save the whole body. 

The difference is, the destruction of certain cell units by vacci- 
nation is artificial selection whereas the destruction of the human so- 
cial unit as outlined in this story is natural selection. 

While ultimate progress seems to be always attained by free natural 
selection, it is manifest that in order to insure the destruction of the 
unfit, a large number of those we call fit invariably perish aiso, and 
conversely in order to secure the survival of the fit large numbers of 
those units we call unfit are also preserved to life. 

Whether among ideas, plants, birds, beasts, stars or kainan beings, 
this law is always seen to work throughout nature for a!l time with 
perfect regularity or irregularity as the case may be. 

The reconciliation then is obvious :— 

While the individual units of every organism and mass including 
human society must continue to struggle on in the interest of seli. 
the phlosopher who seeks to know the “why” must take the impersonal 
viewpoint and realize :— 

That progress is to the mass and takes no account of individuals. 

That progress is by free natural selection and depends upon infinite 
variety and infinite differeentiation. 

That any influence that prevents variation and differentiation is a 
detriment to progress. 

That human differentiation implics that we must have with us the 
weak and the strong, the wise and the foolish, the sick and the weil, 
the horrid and the angelic, and that those only can reach happiness 
who learn to have profound fatth in all forces, realizing that all work 
for the ultimate good of the mass, one instance being the destruction 
of The Barrel-Dosser while trying to save the life of a cur dog. 

EDITOR. 


His name? It does not matter; he had no ) legitimate title 
to any, nor use for one. Status in Society? Well among other 
things he was a barrel-dosser.* Perhaps you do not know 
what that means? If so, go down on your knees and fer- 
vently thank your God—providing you believe in one—for 
sparing you such unholy knowledge. 

What little I gleaned of history you shall have as far as 
possible: 

He was born in a rear-tenement, facing a court the size of 
a pocket handkerchief, egress from which was through the 
hall of a house facing ‘the street: a hall of awful stench, one 
whiff of which would nauseate the unaccustomed. 

His unwelcome preceded his birth. Unwelcome the idea 
of him to his grandparents, for his coming meant abstinence 


*A barrel-dosser is a person who obtains sustenance by ransacking 
garbage-barrels, 
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from the little indulgence so dear to their waning sensuality. 
Unwelcome the idea of him to his mother, because of the 
reviling heaped on her by her greedy parents for her enforced 
idleness. 

No suave, pragmatic physician—no calm white-capped 
nurse officiated at his birth. No anxious father awaited with 
bated breath for his first wail. He was an accident—with un- 
pleasant consequences—due to his mother’s reprehensible 
lack of caution, and as such was helped into the world by 
a disreputable old midwife with as little ceremony and ex- 
pense as possible. 

For some reason—perhaps the unclean ministrations of the 
midwife; perhaps from an excess of her own spleen—his 
mother died the day after his birth, leaving him to the care 
of his grandparents, and, as legacy—the assurance from un- 
countable sources, past, present and to be, that he was born 
free, and the equal of any puling infant in the land. 

Unconscious of all this—in spite of neglect and grudging 
service he fretted himself into growth—and citizenship in th- 
fetid courtyard, and later into that wider sphere—the “Street.” 

After that, what opportunities he had, and neglected, I 

` could never learn. I must believe they were many, for have 
not men with such a very beginning won influence and re- 
spect—power and fortune? It may be, “he even dared to play 
with love. 

That he had an education after a sort, nay that his was 
even a high order of intellect before it was bewryed by—by— 
I don’t know what—I have evidence: At times when fortified 
by warm food and a supply of the vile tipple he thirsted for 
—he grew eloquent—fascinating—ellusive and strange as a 
beautiful poem. 

The dominant theme of his life was Fear; a further reason 
i have for regarding his, a high order of intellect. He was 
obsessed by an Incubus of Fear, that accompanied him de- 
corously by day, and rampaged through his miserable dreams 
by night. So it was a long, long time before I was enough 
in his confidence to learn the little I know of him, and of 
that little, alas, I dare give you only a fragment. 

Out of the chaos into which his past resolved, one epi- 
sode alone was clear, and it stood aloof and insistent as a 
cameo: Years ago he was arrested—suspected of knowing 
something of interest to the police. A predicament, believe 
me, fiendishly subtle to a friendless man. While imprisoned 
he became ill, wretchedly ill. Day and night, so he said, a 
legion of demons fought in his entrails. Finally, when it 
was concluded he knew nothing, he was returned, weak and 
emaciated to the streets and—Freedom. 

Criminal he was Not, nor Could be, tho he had heen ar- 
rested many times, and bore all the eloquent marks that brand 
the class abandoned body and soul to the mercies of the po- 
lice. 


When he saw some beautiful, exotic Princess of Millions 
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enter her carriage, I doubt he ever dreamed they might be 
cousins; that a few paltry centuries ago their forefathers 
drank wassail from the same skull, until overcome by their 
potations they fell asleep in maudlin embrace. 

Witless, obscene thing that he was—he skulked through 
life, a blot on the Picture—a mute challenge to all Nature- 
Worshippers—to “All is right with the world” culturists, 

Now for the climateric—the reason, the apology if you 
choose, for all this; for there should be a reason—an object 
in anything written—should there not? 

Not long ago he was killed in an attempt to save the life 
of a miserable cur-dog; and I ask you, as I have asked my- 
self a thousand times—Why ? 


Universal Kinship. 


By Parker H. Sercombe. 


One of the most re- 
markable literary produc- 
tions of our epoch is this 
sweetly told humanitarian 
book by John Howard 
Moore. 

“Universal Kinship” is 
essentially a book for the 
‘super-man and super- 
woman; it does not des- 
cend to the frivolity of ro- 
mance, its stage setting is 
not for the vulgar mind, 
its sweetness and erudi- 
tion are not marred by 
party, creed or program, 
but it is a simple scate- 
ment of what man’s nat- 
ural feelings and emo- 
tions should be and will 
be after the fantastic rel- 
J. HOWARD MOORE. ics of ignorance and des 
potism have faded out in 


the gradual evolution of mankind. 

Could I have lived two thousand years ago with the same 
knowledge as now, I would have wished that some day hu- 
manity could evolve a spirit capable of writing “Universal 
Kinship.” 

In relation to Physical Kinship Mr. Moore says: 

“Every being—and not only every being, but every species, 
the whole orgaric world—has come to be what it is as a 
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result of the incessant hammerings of its surroundings, the 
hammerings, not only of the present, but of the long-stretch- 
ing past.” 

The quotations following are from the part dealing with 
The Psychical Kinship: 

“Man, according to himself, has had great difficulty many 
times in the history of the world in escaping the divine. 
According to the facts, he has only in recent biological times 
and after great labor and uncertainty abandoned his tail and 
his all-fours. According to himself, man was made ‘in the 
image of his maker’ and has been endowed with powers and 
properties peculiarly his own. According to the facts, he has 
come into the world in a manner identical with that of all 
other animals, and has been endowed with like nature and 
destiny. 

Man has never manifested a warmer or more indelicate 
enthusiasm than the enthusiasm with which he has appreci- 
ated himself. 

Man is not a fallen god, but a promoted reptile. The be- 
ings around him are not conveniences but cousins. Instead of 
stretching away to the stars, man’s pedigree slinks down into 
the sea. Horrible revelation! Frightful antithesis! Instead 
of celestial genesis and a ‘fall’—long and doleful promotion. 

The ancient gulf scooped by human conceit between man 
and other animals has been effectually and forever filled up. 

The human species constitutes but one branch in the gi- 
gantic arbor of life. 

From the section devoted to “The Ethical Kinship” we 
take the following: 

Everything has been evolved—everything— from daffodils 
to states and from ticks to religion. Every organic thing 
is the result of long and incessant survival of the advanta- 
geous—advantageous from the standpoint of the organism 
itself or from the standpoint of its kind, not nece sssarily so 
from the standpoint of the universe. That which is true of 
everything is true also of egoism and altruism. 

There is just as definite an explanation for the existence 
of egoism and altruism in this world, and for their existence 
in the particular form and ratio in which they do exist, as 
there is for the fact that the human hand has five fingers, the 
rose odor, and the eggs of the kildeer the mottled markings 
of the clods among which they lie. 

All beings are ends; no creatures are means. 

The Life Process is the End—not man, nor any other ani- 
mal temporarily privileged to weave a world’s philosophy. 
Non-human beings were not made for human beings any 
more than human beings were made for non-human beings. 

The complete clearness and profound honesty of Mr. 
Mbore in unitving all life including man is unique and 
worthy the perusal of our most intelligent readers. 
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The Enemy of the People. 


By Margaret Warren Springer. 


My wellfare must be your wellfare, that I in the pursuit 
of my wellfaring may include yours. 

The well be- 
ing of a part of 
society must be 
the wellfare of 
all society in 
order that any 
one member of 
society in the 
pursuit of his 
happiness shall 


include all society. 

If my wellfare means your destruction and my destruction 
then I inthe pursuit of my wellbeing must seek your undoing. 

The whole specie is found as one, We can pull together 
when that bond becomes one of love and harmony, life, or 
we may pull in opposite directions when the same bond be- 
comes one of discord and death, 

You and I are bound for the same destination, traveling 
on same road, same train, that train is attacked by bandits. 

No one need preach brotherly love to us or “talk the 
talk”; we would be natural, and no ethical teacher would need 
explain to us the ethics of mutual aid. 

My wellfare would be your wellfare, then would I fight 
for your well being in the pursuit of mine. 

Let us take the case of some Chicago people finding them- 
selves shipwrecked on a deserted island, without food. Tow 
long would it be before one of the party would have to be 
eaten to sustain the lives of the others. 

Suppose you and I, graduate of a theological seminary, 
filled with brotherly love, anxious to go to the savages to 
teach the beauties of civilization and Christian fellowship, 
ure drowning at sea, when we discern a log floating toward 
us and realize that only one can be saved. 

There is war for life between you and me, for my well be- 
ing is your destruction and in the pursuit of my wellfare I 
must destroy your last chance. 

To make it plainer I wish to write that friends or ene- 
mies is a condition not to be accounted for by good or bad 
hearts or by good or bad training, but good people or bad 
people is the difference between good or bad organization of 
society. 

If the wellfare of one man is the wellfare of all men they 
are friends. If the wellfare of a part of society is not the ` 
wellfare of the other parts there must be enemies. 

Society has not as yet been organized for the well being 
of all. 
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That is, the well being of a part is not the interest of the 
whole. 

You have heard it said that there is room at the top of 
humanity—that is true, but you only reach the top at the 
expense of others. I have a mental picture of human beings 
struggling for that goal where there is only room for one. 


You can reach the top only by crushing, climbing, and walk- 
ing over the necks, heads and bleeding hearts of the rest of 
humanity—the humor of the situation is that society enjoys 
- this warfare. It is called peace—high civilization. i 
When one arises and asks society to reorganize itself on 
a more rational basis—we call him the Enemy of the People. 
We stone him—hang him or crucify him. 
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Evening. 
By H. Bedford-Jones. 
From the Gaelic. 


I stood in my galley’s prow and gazed over the waters. 

The sky was flecked with red and gold, and the clouds, 

Silver-edged, floated as light as my beloved’s hair 

Swims on the summer breezes. 

All the lonely seas were wrapped and blazoned in color,' 

And slowly faded; and heavy was my heart, 

Thinking of a dark-haired maiden in Fermeagh. 

Soon the day was gone, and the silent-voiced stars appeared, 

And the weary rowers rested, giving themselves to the hands 
of Sleep. 

Naught could I hear but the sound of the waves 

Kissing the vessel’s bow; and the soft breeze of evening 

Sang tenderly through the ropes, 

And whispered to me “Courage! Be comforted!’ l 

And my heart was soothed as an infant by its mother’s voice. 

And I slept. 


ONE OF THE PROBLEMS. 


What men lack is rot sympathy for the suffering they see, but the 
imagination to realize the suffering they do not see. I was on a street 
car that was going down hill at a rapid rate when a boy, pushing a 
baby in a baby carriage, started to cross the street. The boy gave no 
heed to the frantic aiarms of the motorman. It was too late to stop 
the car. The passengers held their breath. Some started to jump. 
Others stood up and clutched the seats. When the crash came a mur- 
mur went up from that car as if so many fathers’ and mothers’ hearts 
had been crushed. When, by some miracle, it was evident that the 
children had escaped unharmed, I saw strong men sink back in their 
seats, pale and limp, and with great beads of sweat standing on their 
brows. There was not a person on that car who would not have taken 
his own life in his hands to save those chiidren. Such is the sympathy 
of the human heart for the misfortune that is near enough to stamp 
itself upon the imagination. Yet, strangely enough, there were people 
in that car who, if an angel from heaven were to come and tell them 
that littte children were freezing and starving because of cruel laws 
that are passed in the interests of the few. would not believe. but would 
go right on voting like blind partisans, as though they had hearts of 
stone, 

—Hersert S. BELOW, 
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The History of Human Marriage. 
By Lyda Parce Robinson. 
Part VII. 
Summary. 


Mrs. Robinson’s work has expanded, in the later chapters, beyond 
the scope of her original intention. It will appear later, in book form; 
and for the sake of symetry and a fuller understanding, she has made 
some additions to the earlier chapters. This summary, presents a 
brief review of all the chapters, as prepared for the book. 

Mrs. Robinson makes no claim to have brought forward any new 
facts, in her book. Other writers have presented all the facts and 
theories here used. in various connections. But Mrs. Robinson is the first 
one to bring all these facts and theories together, and construct an in- 
terpretation that interprets. She has indicated the nature of the forces 
at work in the solution of this probiem in a sane and scientific way; has 
shown how the future of marriage is involved in the past, and how the 
forces of nature have been working better than man knew, to cure the 
diseases of his'childhood. The writing of this book is one of the proofs 
that Man is now cutting his wisdom ‘teeth—KEditor. 


In going back to so- 
cial origins we find that 
the marriage institution 
has been a growth. That 
its first cause is instinct- 
ive, and its first regulat- 
ing factor is economic. 
The marriage tie is of 
longer duration among 

« carnivorous than among 
herbivorous animals. The 
lion, with his protracted 
devotion to his mate and 
offspring, is a good ex- 
ample of the former; the 
rabbit, with his complete 
paternal unconcern, of 
the latter. 

It may be assumed 
that the conjugal habits 
of man-in-the-making va- 

ried in response to changes in the food element of his en- 

vironment. The result would have been an easy adaptability 
to conditions, and some variability in habits, such as the 
quadrumana now exhibit. The quadrumana, in a state of 
nature are mostly frugivorous, and their conjugal attach- 
ments temporary. It is agreed that man became human in 

a tropical climate, surrounded by all the materials for a 

frugivorous diet. That later migrations or a changing cli- 
mate compelled him to adopt a carnivorous diet, His social 
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habits would have changed in response to this economic 
change. At the time of man’s emergence, his consciousness 
and his morality were those of the animal plane. He had 
no customs or conscious ideals, no formal relationships. In- 
stinct was his guide and his impelling force. Individuals 
lived together in hordes, without marriage restrictions. The 
horde developed into the tribe. The domestication of fire 
tended toward the division of tribes into groups; and the 
development of burial rites and ancestor worship tended to 
form a tie between fathers and their children. Later, in- 
dustrial development and the value of woman as a laborer 
and mother of laborers, strengthened the marriage tie, and 
finally made it suppositiously permanent. 

With the enlargement of human experience comes an ex- 
tension of consciousness; the development of sensibilities, 
the evolution of the psychic entity; and this makes itself felt 
as a selective tendency in affairs of sex. To the extent that 
the psychic quality in the individual is permanent, those re- 
lationships that rest upon it will be permanent, if not acted 
upon by other causes. Human beings are instinctively all 
alike; but psychically, they are all different. The instinctive 
reproductive urge is, normally, temporary in its manifesta- 
tion; but those psychic qualities which make for selective at- 
traction are comparatively permanent. 

Later gentile society gives proof of a very considerable 
development of the selective tendency between individuals, 
In those tribes of American Indians that form the hest-ob- 
served examples of gentile society, a monogamous form of 
union, more or less permanent prevailed, in which the woman 
was held to strict fidelity, while the man reserved the right 
to wander. This sensualization of the males had its sufficient 
cause in the unequal distribution of labor between the sexes. 
It was customary for the women to do all the productive 
labor. Thus, the psychic individuality and the disease of 
sensuality grew up side by side. 

Throughout the periods of savagery and early and middle 
barberism, the woman was the head of the family and 
descent was traced in the female line. Property was held 
in common by the tribe; and men and women had an equal 
voice in government. The chiefs were always men, but they 
were eligible to office only as related to female members of 
the gentes that selected them. l 

At length the development of commodities, and the power 
which could be derived from their personal ownership, led 
to a revolution in the organization of the family. The women 
would have become exhausted and deteriorated by their over- 
burdened state; and the men would have been brutalized 
by their lives of alternate warfare and idleness. When the 
men discovered that they wanted to personally own the pro- 
ducts of labor, the case would have presented no difficulty. 
The women were deprived of a voice in government, and 
descent was transferred to the male line. This confirmed 
monogamy for women, because it was necessary to guaran- 
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tee the legitimacy of heirs to property; and it confirmed 
polygamy for men also, because a man of ‘respectable en- 
terprise would require many women and their children to 
care for his flocks, to till his fields, to spin and weave and 
sew, to carry water and to cook, and otherwise secure his 
prosperity and pleasure. 

Men secured their wives by purchase from the male re- 
lations of the latter or by capture; and their commercial 
value gave the presumption of permanence to the transac- 
tion. Thus the free, individual character of earlier marnage 
was entirely lost. It will be seen that the growing selec- 
tive tendency between individuals would have been sub 
merged, or made quite secondary to commercial considera- 
tions. The permanent and nossessory features of this new 
kind of marriage constituted a powerful means of sensual- 
ization, and the early Aryan and Semitic writings give evi- 

- dence that they produced their legitimate result. 

It should be noted that the patriarchal family, human 
slavery, private property in land, and the degradation of 
woman all came simultaneouslv and inter-dependently. into 
being. In fact, the patriarchal institution rested upon the 
holding of land bv means of holding slaves. There was no 
limit upon the power of the Patriarch. He exercised the 
authority of life and death over his children, his wives and 
other slaves. Constant warfare for the possession of land 
and slaves resulted. Weak tribes would have been destroyed. 
their land appropriated bv the stronger chiefs, and their peo- 
ple killed or captured and enslaved. 

Early writings disclose a picture of the transition period: 
of the slow and laborious process of the formation of civil 
governments. upon the ruins of the social government of 
the matriarchal period. Unlimited patriarchal power served 
a purpose in bringing together the elements out of which 
civil governments were formed; but its end was involved 
in the establishment of those governments. 

That sensualization which had been progressing insid- 
iously, under the unequal distribution of labor, and posses- 
sory marriage. now came into the open and became the 
special care of law and of organized religion. The surplv< 
of females that resulted from the perpetual warfare of the 
males, was dedicated bv the conquerers, to the service of 
dehaucherv. in the disguise of religion or under the auspice 
of law. Even the women who were chosen as the mother 
of heirs were shut off from all but the most menial of human 
experiences, and from all opportunity. In Athens the cap- 
tured women were divided into four classes of slaves. one 
of which had a degree of libertv to follow their awn choice 
in the manner of their lives. These Hetairai were debarred 
from becoming the mothers of Greek citizens, but otherwise. - 
were practically free. From among these women arose a 
class of scholars. teachers, orators and writers, who exer- 
cised a powerfu! influence upon the thought of their time: 

and were conspicuous in the establishment of those schools j 
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of philosophy and culture that arose to combat sensuality 
and vice. 


When Greece fell, Rome adopted her culture; and the 
Roman laws yielded to the principles of the Greek philosophy 
so far as to restore woman to her human heritage, and to 
place marriage on the same basis as any other contract be- 
tween individuals. Woman and marriage subsequently lost 
this footing of respectability, and various reasons have been 
assigned for this, chief among which is the alleged natural 
inability of woman to sustain the part. But just a little 
thought discloses quite a different reason. 

An unequal division of labor; which involved not only 
too much work for woman, but too little work for man, 
brought on woman’s degradation, in the first instance. This 
downfall was in lockstep with the sensualization of the males. 
During the period-when woman was temporarily freed, work 
was still considered fit only for women and slaves. And sen- 
suality was at such a pitch that, had it not been for the spe- 
cial moral standard to which wives were held, the race must 
have gone the way of other races that have yielded un- 
reservedly to sensualization. This pathological condition, to- 
gether with perpetual warfare and the industrial conditions 
referred to, caused the decay and downfall of Rome, and 
of the estate of woman. 

At the beginning of the Christian era, the teachings of 
the apostle Paul became the instrument of reaction, to re- 
duce woman to a status in harmony with the degraded and 
undeveloped condition of society that prevailed at that time. 

The permanent freedom of woman awaited, and still 
awaits, a normal adjustment of industry, and a normal state 
of health in the race. 

The race was in a state of reaction from its excesses; 
and the force of that reaction was easily directed against the 
person of woman, and the institution of marriage. A process 
of retrogressive development is to be observed, beginning 
with the teachings of Paul, and manipulated for centuries by 
the True Church. By the fourth century, the Church was 
able to establish the theory that “Marriage is always a vice,” 
and to exact the celibacy of the priesthood, on that ground. 
Another stage is marked by the affirmation that the Church 
can validate this “vice;’ another, by the invalidation of di- 
yorce; and the final stage, by the acceptance of the dictates 
of the canon law, on the part of the civil law. The theory 
of the church is, that man is restored to wholeness in mar- 
riage, woman having been made out of his rib, that mono- 
gamy is the true form, because God made just one woman 
and one man, in the beginning; and that divorce is not al- 
lowable because marriage symbolizes the union between 
Christ and the Church. While the Church so vigorously 
denounced marriage it maintained a countless number of 
tdle, unmarried men, whose business it was to control the 
people through their ignorance and superstition. It is matter 
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of history that these men constituted an agency of appalling 
debauchery. 

The common law disabilities of women, as citizens, as 
wives and as mothers have remained practically unchanged, 
until within a very short time. Their disabilities are still 
so diverse, in the different states acknowledging the common 
law, and so illogical as to be, to the last degree, confusing. 
They constitute a serious handicap in the pursuit of many 
aims that are humanly legitimate and necessary. 


The Church, in its various denominations, still maintains 
such a network of illogic and disparagement toward woman 
and the relation of the sexes, that it probably hurts much 
more than it helps the forces that are at work for betterment. 

During these later centuries, industry has quietly become 
respectable, for men as well as women. And so a rational- 
izing, healing force has come to be almost universal in its 
action. War no longer operates to destroy the rewards of 
toil and to create female slaves. The improvement resulting 
from these changed conditions can only be realized by com- 
paring the small minority of degraded women of to-day with 
their vast majority during the period of early civilization. 

To be sure, the wife to-day bears, to some extent, the 
burdens of all the classes of slaves of that earlier time; but 
this condition must expire with the rapidly approaching 
economic independence of woman. Nothing is more certain 
than that possessory marriage can not survive under this 
independence. If any one resent this fact, he should remem- 
ber that man has forced such independence, not with a pur- 
pose on his own part; but that evolution has used him to 
her own ends. 


Economic conditions now make it unsafe for the average 
man or woman to marry and incur the obligations that fol- 
low. The possibility of economic and social freedom leads 
many women to prefer a single life rather than assume the 
burdens of all kinds of slaves combined. And so we find 
large numbers of professional, business and industrial women 
whose possible maternity is lost to the race. But this is the 
class of women whose enlarged experience has pushed far 
out the boundaries of intelligence and developed the sensi- 
bilities to a high point. The capacity for intense personal 
affection, which naturally tends to culminate in a refined and 
beautiful sex love, is strongest in this class of women. In 
the presence of these facts, a thoughtful person may well 
question what will follow. 


Is a marriage form, based on the theory previously set 
forth, calculated to stand in the presence of present condi- 
tions? There is a natural bond between the sexes, but so- 
ciety is now competent to know that it does not rest upon 
the “rib” hypothesis. The attachment between two persons 
is permanent in so far as it is based upon the harmony ex- 
isting by natural law, in the constitutions of those persons; 
and the force of habit will act to reinforce such an original 
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ttachment. Monogamy will develop in proportion to the 
evelopment of the sensibilities. Some modification of com- 
unal marriage will suit those who respond to the animal 
rge degenerated by the debaucheries of the past. But 
hose whose sensibilities are developed, to whom the sex re- 
ation must come as the culmtination of an intense personal 
ffection, monogamy will be the rule of life. 

Such an attachment must rest upon minds that under- 
tand in the same way, hearts that feel in the same way, and 
yhysical organizations of the same degree of refinement. 
When such a union occurs, it may be reasonably assumed 
hat God has “joined together” the parties thereto. The 
only evidence now required, as to whether God has “joined 
-ogether” two candidates for the matrimonial tie, consists 
n the possession of the money to pay the fee. 


A recent decision of the Supreme Court has further dis- 
turbed conditions by declaring that no state can grant a di- 
vorce that other states are bound to recognize, because of 
the wide differences in the divorce laws of the different states, 
The provisions concerning marriage are even more widely 
different in the different states. It only remains now for 
the Supreme Court to decide that no state can validate a 
marriage that other states are bound to recognize, because 
the requirements in one state may not cover the requirements 
in all states. 


The fact is that society is now about to enter the dam- 
aged remains of the patriarchal institution. Those who pin 
their faith to externalities will be much discouraged at the 
breaking up of forms, under economic pressure. But those 
who rely considerably on true inwardness, will find much in 
the healing power of industry and the development of the 
sensibilities to sustain their faith during the period of con- 
fusion that is descending upon society. 


But the reformer should go slowly; remembering that he 
is not dealing with a normal race, but with one still suffering 
from the disease of “psychopathia-sexualis.” The patient’s 
condition is not critical, but it is still serious. The idle rich 
and the idle poor constitute a menace of relapse. The own- 

tship of individual women by individual men is, as dlways, 

contributing cause of the disease. It is not possible or 
ecessary to announce what will follow; but it is not too 
opeful to believe that the institution of marriage will come 
o be adjusted to the real constitution of human beings and 
he real needs of society. . 

A cheerful writer in a popular encyclopedia, classifies 
Narriage into three periods which he designates as the phy- 
ical, the possessory and the individual. But plainly, this 
lassification will not do. He affirms that the marriage of 
vagery and early barbarism was physical, that the period 
í later barbarism and early civilization was quite different, 

that the man owned the woman: and that the marriage 
Mf modern civilization is different still, in that the ownership 
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feature has disappeared and that marriage is now a contract 
in which two individuals live happy ever after. This wnte 
is much too sanguine. Marriage is not less physical for be- 
ing possessory, and the possessory features is still a vey 
active one. 

The history of marriage is classifiable into two periods; 
that in which the physical predominates, and that in which 
the psychic element rules. The instinctive and the percep 
tive. The psychic element had made considerable progress 
before the introduction of the possessory feature; but the 
latter would have effectually blotted out all occasion for the 
exercises of the psychic qualities between the husband-owner 
and his slave-wife. To claim that the feature of ownership 
has disappeared is to defy simple fact. The instinctive 
period should be divided into two sub-periods, free and po 
sessory. The later, or perceptive period should also be di- 
vided into two sub-periods, the possessory and the free. The 
latter has not yet been attained. The natural tendency oi 
free instinctive marriage was toward impermanence. The 
natural tendency of free, perceptive, attractive marriage wi! 
be toward permanence. 


(Concluded.) 


A GAELIC LULLABY. 
By H. Bedford-Jones. 


Hush, little heart of mine! The birds are sleeping, 
And all the world sad Heaven's tears are steeping; 
The close-laid thatch is o’er thee, 
The long sleep lies before thee, 
And sighing, through the night the wind is creeping: 
Hush, hush, dear little love of mine, ah, hush thet 
The Little People o'er the land are stealing; 
The fairy chimes from Creagh’s hill are pealing:; 
And dreams of love, on silver wings, 
To thee alone sweet slumber brings, 
All cares and troubles of the day concealing; 
So hush, dear little sou] of mine, ah, hush thee! 
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Elmer Ellsworth Carey. 
By Sercombe Himself. 


I would like to form a permanent house party, a sort of 
Diogenes Simple Life Club with a bunch of real emancipated 
men like J. Howard Moore, Elmer Ellsworth Carey, B. T. 
Calvert, G. E. Short and William who was not thrown in the 
well. 

No need to ask about the habits of these men; Do they 
drink, smoke, over dress, over feed or bat around nights? 

These are normal men who have conquered appetite of 
every variety. 

These are Supermen spiritually and industrially equipped 
for the New Civilization. 

No need of expensive government slaughter-house inspec- 
tors to see that pious millionaires do not poison the people if 
all men were like these, for the whole murderous graft of 
killing would be done away with. 

Returning to the subject of my story Elmer Ellsworth 
Carey is from the West, 
being a native of the 
Web-foot State, Oregon. 
He has been engaged in 
educational and newspa- 
per work in California. 
Ilavana and the Phillip- 
pines, and was one of the 
officials in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruc- 
tion in Manila when Gov. 
Otis was in command. 
Mr. Carey for seven years 
has taken a deep interest 
in practical psychology 
as applied to the every 
day affairs of life; he al- 
so is one of the advocates 

ELMER ELLSWORTH CAREY. of the Naturopathic Sys- 
tem of living, believing 
that nature has a cure for 

all ills, social, industrial, mental, physical and psychological. 
He says if he has any hobby it could be expressed in the 
words: “Back to Nature.” Mr. Carey has written numer- 
ous articles for the secular press, calling attention to the 
necessity for reform in the mental and physical habits of the 
American people. On dietetics he is regarded as an authority, 
and has given particular attention to the question of pure 
water and natural focds, believing that all diseases will dis- 
appear when the body is properly nourished as nature intend- 
ed it to be nourished. 

For the past three and a half years Mr. Carey has been 
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connected with the editorial staff of SUGGESTIOY, th: 
oldest magazine in America devoted to practical psychelogy, 
mental science, drugless methods of healing, rational hygien: 
etc. 3 

In politics, religion, ethics, science and philosophy, Mr. 
Carey is a radical independent, and he refuses to be hound 
by authority or guided by precedent. It would be dificult t 
tag him or brand him or persuade him to wear any kiad f 
collar or subscribe to any kind of creed or doctrine, a'thougi 
he does sometimes wear the badge of the Eighth Army Corps. 
being the emblem of the Philippine Veterans of the Spanish 
War. Mr. Carey is generally considered a first-class crank and 
on the urn centaining his ashes it would be appropriate te 
carve these words by Muriel Strode :— 


“If the populace marched’ in file, 
‘twere my signal to break from the ranks; 
If a thousand generations did thus and so, 
‘twere my cue to do otherwise.” 


INDOLENCE. 


Time knows full well that I forgot to wind 
The clock and missed a date that would have made 
An almanac. I’m trudging on behind 
The Vast Procession with more time for shade 
And reminiscences. 


The burden of success weighs me not down— 
So great was not my failure but ’tis fight; 
Pm ’nough a woman I can Sorrow drown 
And, though I have no star, I love the night 
And its sweet eloquence. 


Ambition knows ’twas I who sighted him; 
And ever felt I sad for Atlas who 
Shouldered the shifting heavens. Our Caesars, sir, 
The pompous things they did would quite undo 
And murther Fame instead. ‘ 


I bade the beggar take the princeiy chance 
Was mine—would he but leave to me the cook 
Whom Fate had made a queen that Circumstance, 
That playful Villain of grim Destiny, 
Might smash her wonted crown. 


This lingering flash of lightning men cali “Life,” 
Seen through the clouds of things that storm the world, 
By Indolence I’ve cheated of its strife 
And awkwardly have dodged the bolt it hurled 
And fury of its gate! 
—Lre Farcnnn 
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Abas Mrs. and Miss. 


_ By Grace Moore. 


Let not the eye glancing through this issue of “To-Mor- 
row” convey to the mind the impression that a plea for the 
abandonment of the prefixes Mrs. and Miss are the rantings 
of a self-elected agitator and protestor. The eyes of the 
writer are not trained to discover only flaws, nor is the mind 
in an habitual attitude of criticism toward present day social 
conditions. Every inconsistency in the present social order 
should be to the observer a signal of progress toward a new 
and better one, and the perception of an error a difficulty 
or a limitation, individual or collective, whether in the social, 
religious, political or economic world, is the flowering of 
human thought preceding the hour of fruitage and enjoy- 
ment of a larger life. 

The mere agitator and protestor sees first and foremost 
the errors, difficulties, limitations and injustices of the social 
order, not realizing that they are incidental. The teacher, 
the helper, the lover of truth and of his human kind first 
takes account of the broad trend of things toward ultimate 
perfection and only secondarily observes and calls attention 
to outworn, unnecessary and undesirable customs, forms and 
institutions. The writer of these lines hopes to be listed with 
the latter class, for it is her aim and desire to be construc- 
tive. At least she is not personally concerned relative to the 
terms Mrs. and Miss. She is willing to be taken for either 
a Miss or a Mrs. and addressed accordingly. Whether she 
is introduced as Miss Moore, Mrs. Moore, Grace Moore or 
just plain Grace is not a matter for any consideration what- 
ever. 

That women in business are constantly handicapped and 
annoyed by the custom of labeling, introducing and address- 
ing them with distinct reference as to whether they have 
been to the marriage altar or not, was remarked in an article 
on The National Business Woman’s League in July “To- 
morrow.” We sympathize with and desire, if we can, to 
smooth the way for the business woman, but it is not with a 
view to doing this that this paper is written. The question 
we are considering is not with reference to the conditions or 
the welfare of any one class of women more than another. 

It is not a vital question whether or not Mrs. or Miss is 
more dignified or more euphoneous than Margaret or Lucy, 
or whether or not Charles and William dislike to hear us 
addressed by our first names. 

It is not a matter of much moment whether or not the 
woman who is proud of the fact and insists upon its repeated 
announcement to the world that she is Mrs. Senator William 
Maurice Jones or Mrs. Banker George M. Smith will be able 
under the proposed new order of things to still parade her 
sex and family relations. Of course she will and we would 
be the last to deny her the necessary means for the gratifi- 
cation of her vanity. 
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It is not even of comparative significance whether women 
on the whole have advanced to the point that they are un- 
willing any longer to stand before the world firstly as wives, 
mothers, daughters, sisters and sweethearts, and only inci- 
dentally as social human beings with an individual power 
and purpose of their own. 

Women are of necessity advancing to a degree of respon- 
sibility that is forcing them: to abandon forms and customs 
which have for their purpose the emphasizing of their sex 
qualities-and the limiting of their intellectual, industrial and 
social possibilities. This is the point at issue. With the 

` coming of the superman and superwoman there will be no 
need or desire for distinctions, titles or terms based upon sex 
or sex qualities. 

The custom of prefixing Mrs. or Miss to a woman’s name 
grows out of a desire to have it perfectly understood whether 
or not she is a candidate for marriage proposals. The super- 
man and superwoman are only incidentally concerned with 
the marriage problem, and so have no need or desire for pre- 
fixes by which they may know at once whether a proposal 
would be in order. 

You observe that I am a woman. I am fully as conscious 
of what and who you are, and as intelligent, rational human 
beings we ignore sex and proceed with the affairs we have 
in hand, with no thought of physical differences or of pos- 
sible material advantages that one may have over the other. 
The superwoman does not explain or apologize to the super- 
man. She is her own explanation and apology. Her familv 
connections and sex relations are sacred only to herself and 
not to be tabulated or exploited for the benefit of the curious 
and meddlesome. I take it that you are living according to 
the best that you know, the sametas I. It is, therefore, not 
incumbent upon me to inquire into your personal and do- 
mestic affairs. 

Do you not see before you a woman of intelligence and 
refinement? Then why concern yourself as to whether J 
am Mrs. or Miss? Have we not interests in common far 
transcending purely sex interests? If you find me interest- 
ing, helpful and vital it will not matter whether I am the 
daughter of a banker or the wife of a hod-carrier. If I am 
in any way necessary to vou and you to me, of what differ- 
ence is it what my past experiences have been, or whether 
I have a husband, or whether if I have, he is located on 
Broadway in the Insurance Business or is on Q street making 
bricks and flower-pots? 

I say to you that I am my own explanation and apology, 
and it is not yours or society’s duty to make gospel 
as to my sex, age and personal experiences. 

My claim for vour consideration is upon the basis of my 
need of you and of your need of me at the present moment. 

If I have a personal need of you and you have a personal 
need of me, it may not be out of place for us to inquire of 
each other as to personal relationships, conditions, limita- 
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tions, etc., but in this discussion of names and terms and 
forms and customs, we are not considering men and women 
with regard to their personal affairs, but with reference to 
their intellectual human spiritual possibilities, and especially 
with reference to the higher needs and possibilities of com- 
ing generations. 


Man is not lifted in the estimation of his fellows by rea- 
son of his marriage to a woman of means or distinction. 
He is not ostracised by the society of which he is a part. for 
having refused to take it into his confidence and allow it to 
govern him in his personal love and sex relations. It is not 
known how many children he has, or if known is not em- 
phasized as for or against him. 


Woman on the contrary is socially established and main- 
tained, according as she is wife, daughter, protege or de- 
scendent of a man of means or distinction. She is subjected 
to a list of questions at every turn, and if unfortunately her 
experiences have been of the Hester Pryn sort, as pictured by 
Hawthorne in “The Scarlet Letter,” she is in reality com- 
pelled, as was Hester, to wear a badge testifying to that fact. 
That the badge is in the form of personal criticism, distrust 
and life-long social ostracism, does not argue the less for its 
effectiveness, nor for greafer enlightenment and humanity 
than prevailed in Hester’s Pryn’s time. We still cling to 
distinctions. We still wear badges. 

But the woman- who thinks prefers not to wear a badge. 
She refuses social favors upon the basis of her personal love, 
sex and family relations. She hears the cries of little chil- 
dren whom society by its condemnation of woman, either 
smothes to death ’ere the sun's rays have touched them, or 
makes miserable all their lives long by imposing upon them 
the burden of their father’s sins. 


Woman has thought to remedy this evil by somehow com- 
pelling man to give-strict account of himself as she is forced 
to do. But of what avail are statutory laws in her favor? 
They may give her the name and material support of her 
consort but not his love. Of what real benefit to her is her 

. . . 6 
reputation sustained by the enforced denial .of her womanly 
instincts and powers? She is still a woman and a mother 
and not to be despised because she is unsupported by man 
and man-made laws. Let us care for her and shield and love 
her as a sister and comrade. Let us keep alive with our de- 
votion the fires of her womanhood, that she may perchance 
have some of the jovs'as well as the bitter sorrows of love. 
Let us say to her, “Come, we shall not longer sacrifice you 
in order to attach to our own persons a recognized mark 
of respectability. You are not less worthy than we—you 
mav be far more worthy, who knows ?—of the best that the 
earth can give and the most that love can devise.” 

We have thought to even things up by taking from man 
the freedom that he denied to woman when he instituted the 
present marriage system and the custom of labeling her Mrs. 
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or Miss, but we know now that woman cannot be placed upon 
an equality with man, or right the wrong that he has done 

- her, by any form of retaliation. Declaring for restrictions, 
limitations and humanly conceived regulations and punish- 
ments such as man in his early ignorance and selfishness de- 
clared for woman will not better the situation. Woman's 
every effort toward man’s enslavement has but resulted in 
greater slavery for herself. Slowly we are coming to a real- 
ization that the first law of freedom for ourselves is the 
granting of freedom to others. Did woman only wisely and 
graciously consent to absolute freedom for man and go him 
one better by declaring that she also is free as he is, there 
would cease to be any problem for either of them to solve. 
Were man not hedged about with obligations, self-imposed 
regulations, forms and ceremonies and by every possible sug- 
gestion made conscious of his human inefficiencies and lim- 
itations, thus making his free (?) conditions one of bondage, 
we should not find him jumping the fence but quietly satisfied 
where he is. 

Man did not make a mistake when he declared for his 
own freedom; his mistake was in declaring for the slavery 
of woman. The labeling of woman so that she may be known 
at sight as either Mrs. or Miss is only a step removed from 
having a ring in her nose or a manacle on her ankle. But 
worse than the placing by man of the ring or the manacle, 
is woman’s subservient acceptance of them. Man claims the 
right to be Mr. independently of his personal love and sex 
relations, or of his domestic, social or economic standing. 
We address him as Mr. Jones without regard to whether he 
is a benedict or a bachelor, a banker or a brakeman, and 
without the formality of a series of questions touching his 
marital and conjugal affairs. He may never have had a child 
or he may fortunately have had ten or a dozen; we do not 
make it our business to inquire. But to a woman we say. 
“We beg pardon, but are you Mrs. or Miss?” If she does 
useful work and is a necessary adjunct to the comfort and 
well being of a household, we call her Hannah or Jane. 
If she only embroiders centerpieces and goes to the tailor’s 
and the mahicurist’s twice or three times a week, she is Mrs. 
or Miss Jones, or Mrs. or Miss Smith, wife or daughter of 
Senator William Maurice Jones or Banker George M. Smith. 

A woman with a child in her arms or at her side, imme- 
diately gives rise to the question, “Who supports the 
child—who is it’s father?” Society doesn’t take any respon- 
sibility for the support of it’s human members, but it is the 
first to inquire into the affairs of responsible individuals who 
support themselves. They must not love and support a child 
without the consent and approval of church and state. To 
do so is disgrace. A woman may not rock the cradle of a 
sleeping babe whose father was not great enough to love 
and support it, but she mav read novels and ride in an auto- 
mobile and be eminently respectable. 

How long must this continue? Only so long as woman 
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remains a parasite and dependent and consents to have Mrs. 
or Miss on her visiting card. Just as long as she prefers the 
borrowed luxury of man’s support she will remain in the 
shadow of his authority, and for every ounce of authority there 
is a pound of bondage. Perfect love between man and wo- 
man cannot be realized until each grants to the other abso- 
lute freedom. True worth cannot come into its own and so~ 
cial efficiency obtain, until equality of opportunity is the 
recognized right of every human being, and no conditions 
based upon sex or sex qualities or upon any arbitrary dis- 
tinctions whatsoever are tolerated. ; 


Traubel and Self-Consciousness. 


By Parker H. Secombe. 


The writings of Horace Traubel are the cut flowers, the 
“Blue Bells,’ “Forget-Me-Nots,? and “American Beauty 
Roses” of advance thought. One would almost say that 
some wizard Burbank of the soul from his home somewhere 
in the silence, employed his truant days in projecting these 
buds of fancy into the brain of our Horace. 

Traubel’s thoughts are true, delicate, and children of his 
soul they run and romp and take you by the hand, draw you 
near, call you by name, and make you feel at one with this 
genii of words and rhythm. However, there never 
was a great, good, wondrous light, but had its dark side, and 
now I am going to say that the point of view in which Trau- 
bel invariably presents his thoughts to the world is a danger- 
ous one when over indulged, and gifted writer though he is, 
he is not exempt from the laws of all things. 

Speaking from the standpoint of one who reads under- 
standingly exactly as Traubel desires and as Whitman wrote 
before him, realizing the full truth that I myself—my soul— 
my consciousness are indestructible, everlasting and all in- 
clusive, and refer fully to the souls of each one and every one 
who reads, and while there is a certain stupendous grandeur 
in employing this style of thought occasionally, those who 
read and write in this vein overmuch must gradually become 
self-conscious, self-analytical, self-interested, self-centered, to 
the final detriment of the larger cosmic view, which must be 
able to take note of the “special” in the general, as well as 
to become alert in the matter of viewing the general in the 
special. 

All that Traubel often tells us through the medium of the 
personal pronoun might also be told in personifying the sun, 
some noble animal, some daring bird, as Bryant to a Water- 
fowl. or some other man or woman. 

To quote from Traubel’s latest “collect.” 

“My soul does not fec} mean. Does not humiliate itself before life. 
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Does not talk poor. Does not infer that the best is too good for it. 
Does not conclude that it is a beggar. My soul is big enough to 
come to the biggest conclusions about itself. My soul has no bad 
years. All years, sad years or glad years, are good years to my soul. 
My brother comes to me and tells me that bargains have gone against 
him. My soul never quotes anything against itself. 

Now suppose for example we substitute The Sun for 
“My Soul” in the former paragraph and see how it reads 
and this is only suggested to imply the millions of subjects to 
which cosmic philosophy applies as well as self. 

The Sun does rot feel mean. Does not humiliate itself before life. 
Does not talk poor. Does not infer that the best is too good for it. 
Does not conclude that it is a beggar The Sun is big enough to 
come to the biggest conclusions about itself. The Sun has no bad 
years. All years, sad vears or glad years are good years to the Sun. 
My brother comes to me and tells me that bargains have gone against 
him. The Sun never quotes anything against itself.” 

So cosmic and generally applicable are the writings of 
Traubel that most of his paragraphs will admit of hundreds 
of substitutes as to titles without in anyway disturbing the 
verities, the philosoph or the rhythm. The inevitable defect 
that will be implanted in those who either read or write too 
much in the personal pronoun, involves another grievous dan- 
ger, which is. an interference with the automatism of nature, 
including the automatism of self, spiritually, physically. 
socially, etc. 

No high degree of automatism in the matter of character 
and tendencies can ever be reached by those whose attention 
is ever directed towards conscious regulation and guidance 
of self, 

Froebel has taught us in the Kindergarden that it is far 
better for children to attain the habits of honesty and in- 
dustry without the consciousness of what they are acquir- 
ing, rather than attempt to reach the same results through 
making them conscious of what is aimed at. 

So far reaching is this tendency that its influence is easily 
observable among the class of readers who have been think- 
ing and speculating to any great extent in the terms of 
Traubel, and it is not over stating to declare that many of 
this class of readers and thinkers have already blighted their 
efficiency by too alert a self-consciousness. 

For many months I have considered it quite worth while. 
to set together these observations and I shall be exceedingly 
interested to know the opinion of Mr. Traubel and al! others 
who are able to speak dispassionately and impersonally on 
the subject. 

I know of a number of persons who have gone so far in 
the ego philosophy that they, cannot let their bodies alone. 
In their daily exercise, food, sun-baths, ete., it is “something 
for the skin,” “something for the bones,” “I take my phos- 
phates on Wednesday,’ “I absorb my nitrates best on Fri- 
day.” “I take iron to improve my masculine vibrations,” “I 
wave my arms upward and not downward in order to prevent 
too great a blood distribution in the feet,” etc., etc. Surely 
the ego philosophy is being overworked these days. 
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In view of our coming publication, “A World's Directory 
of People who Think,” with explanation and definition of 
clear thinking, the following list will be of interest: 


SOME PEOPLE WHO THINK. 


Jane Addams 
Mrs. S. E. Ames 
John Graham Brooks 
Victor Berger 
Arthur Brisbane 
Luther Burbank 
Ambrose Bierce 
Milton Bucklin 
J. W. Bengough 
Herbert Bigelow 
Jacob LeBosky 
Brooks Adams 
Wm. Francis Barnard 
Winnifred Black 
John Burns 
Robert Blatchford 
Sara Bernhardt 
Wm. J. Bryan 

A. J. Balfour 
John Curriell 

Dr. Paul Carus 
James Creelman 
Emest Crosby 

C. S. Carr 
Edward Carpenter 


Richard Le Gallienne 
Marie Gunderson 
Ernst Haeckel 
James Huneker 
Emil G. Hirsch 
Geo. D. Herron 
Fred V. Hawley 
Moses Harmon 
Wm. R. Hearst 
Walter Hurt 
Robert Hunter 
Elbert Hubbard 
Margaret Haley 
Stanley Hall 
Bolton Hall 
Herman Kuehn 
Florence Kelley 
Peter Kropotkin 
Joeph Jastrow 
Tom. L. Johnson 
John A. Johnson 
Tenkin Lloyd Jones 
Joseph Loeb 
Robert La Follette 
Chas. A. Lewis 


Charlotte W.Christopher Fay Lewis 


Herbert Casson 
Marie Correlli 
Daniel Cruise 

Joe Chamberlain 
Reni. De Casseres 
Clarence Darrow 
E. F. Dunne 
Eugene V. Debs 
Sara Platt Decker 
Dorothy Dix 
John Dewey 
Lindsay Dennison 
Davis Singleton 
R. T. Ely 

Pres. Elliot 
Lewis F. Eldridge 
Thos. A. Edison 
Geo. B. Foster 
Joseph Folk 

W. J. Ghent 
Maxim Gorky 
Hamlin Garland 
Frank Gunsaulus 
Fred R. Guernsey 
Mrs. Gunton 
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Alfred Henry Lewis 
Jack London 

Tom Lawson 
Algernon Lee 

J. Wm. Lloyd, 

Benj. B. Lindsey 
Michael Monahan 

B. Fay Mills 

Walter Thos. Mills 
M. M. Mangassarian 
Edwin Markham 
Railey Millard 

Edgar Lee Masters 
John: Howard Moore . 
J J. McManaman 
Dr. Carlos Montezuma 
Louis F. Post 

David Graham Phillips 
Tsaac Hull Platt 

Hugh O. Pentecost 

C. W. Post 

N. O. Nelson 

Ed Amherst Ott 

Dr. John Roberts 
Wallace Rice 

Chas. E. Russell 


Lida Parce Robinson 

Stephen Marion Reyn- 
olds 

Theodore Roosevelt 

Wm. Marion Reedy 

James Whitcomb Riley 

Raymond Robbins 

John Rafferty 

W. W. Rose 

Western Starr 

A. M. Simons 

Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man 

Margaret Warren 
Springer 

Chas. A. Sandburg 

Seymour Stedman 

Upton Sinclair 

J. G. Phelps Stokes 

Wm, E. Smythe 

Geo, Bernard Shaw 

Lincoln J. Steffens 

Albion Small 

Joseph Steiner 

Minct J. Savage 

Henry S. Salt 

Horace Traubel 

Senator Tillman 

Benj. R. Tucker 

Leo F. Tolstoy 

Elizabeth Towne 

Dr. O. L. Triggs 

Ida Tarbell 

Mrs. Tredwell 

Graham Taylor 

Andrew White 

J. A. Wayland 

John L. Whitman 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox 

Rev. R. A. White 

Booker T. Washington 

John Z. White 

Gaylord Wilshire 

Thomas E. Watson 

Geo. Westinghouse Jr. 

Brand Whitlock 

Philip Green Wright 

Joel Richardson 

T. Veblin 

Z. Father Zahm 

Chas. R. Zueblin 

F. D. Underwood 


The New Civilization. 


Monogamy the Inevitable Result. 
By Jane Donaldson Davis. 
“Man the minister and interpreter of nature, does and understands 


so much as he may have discerned concerning the order of nature, by 
observing, or by meditating on facts,” Bacon. 


It will be the effort of 
the writer to formulate a 
working hypothesis sufí- 
ficiently comprehensive for 
the reader to make a just 
comparison of its validity 
to that of other hypothes:s 
advanced by writers along 
this same line of thought. 

That we shall deal only 
with facts, accumulated 
and verified by the ablest 
‘known truth seckers of 
both the past and present 
time is the second deter- 
mination. 

As all substantial pro- 
gress in the world of 
thought is but an endless 
chain, resulting from a 
study of the experimental 
researches of others, just 
so will we bring to bear 
the proven labors of others 
into the conclusive proof 
of our argument, e. g. 


“Monogomy the inevitable result of 
The new civilization.” 

Monogomy, the most ideal of conceptions relative to the 
social order of man, so ideal that it does not, nor absolutely 
cannot, exist under our present economic and social systems. 

The demands of those who sit in the high places and hold 
certain reins of government would be positively ludicrous if 
it was not that the daily sacrifice of human happiness, health 
and life, makes a gruesome tragedy of the whole affair, while 
the apathy and seeming indifference of the mass is all but 
overwhelming to the few who have awakened to the real 
truth of the situation. 

“The new civilization,” is to consist of a friendly, whole- 
some, intelligent understanding between men and women 
with reference to the preservation of specie and race, this 
will unveil the vulgar mystery surrounding the sex relation 
and sexual hygiene, which now hangs like the Damoclean 
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sword over the heads of mortals in every strata of society; 
absolutely none are exempt. 

From the medical world comes to us daily recitation of 
its findings concerning the diseased conditions of man, 
specific is the polite term of expression, in plain English, 
gonorrhea and syphilas, with tubercolosis and alcoholism 
running a close second in a comparative race of destruction. 
The first twa named has been conceded by the majority of 
all fair minded, progressive, physicians to be the result of 
promiscuity in the sex relation, some few isolated cases may 
be “innocently” acquired, gynocologists frankly confess that 
at least 90 per cent of all their operative work is primarily 
induced by one or both of these two diseases! Now, since 
promiscuous sex relation is the giant distributor, and promis- 
cuity the result of our economic laws is it not pardonable to 
conjecture what will be the result when both men and 
women have been cleanlily- and honestly informed as to the 
facts in the case? More especially the women, for in the 
new civilization woman is to be no less active than man! 

The period of the Miatriarchate had its day and passed, 
the period of the Patriarchate is undeniably passing, and out 
of it we will evolve a period of natural law and order sec- 
ond to no period in the known or conjectured history of man- 
kind. 

Authentic records prove to us that the “Sons of Women” 
have known for many centuries how these diseases cripple 
and unfit man for the full enjoyment of life, quoting from 
Dr. S. A. Knopf, of New York City, in a recent contribution 
to “The Medical Record,” there is a passage in Ricord’s 
history of syphilas, which traces the origin of alcoholism 
and illegitimate intercourse back to the time of Abraham 
and Lot, the 15th chapter of Leviticus evidently proves that 
the great Jewish law giver, Moses, had in view the preven- 
tion and cure of diseases liable to follow sexual intercourse. 
A regulation refering to this was promulgated about 2400 
anno inundi Dr. Knopf wisely refers his readers to Dr. L. 
Duncan Buckley on ‘‘Syphilas Insontium,” to Fournier, 
Lazare, Keys, Morrow and Weiss on the many other phases 
of syphilitic and gonorrheal affections, a closing word to the 
effect that the economic loss and social misery in our own as in 
other countries, is of the greatest concern to the physician, 
statesman, jurist and sociologist. 

Dr. M. Kober, acknowledged authority on the subject, says 
concerning sterility. 


The destructive effects of rondaba on the procreative 
functions have been very properly emphasized in connection 
with the “race suicide problem,” and are certainly startling 
when we are told that 50 per cent of all involuntary child- 
less marriages are due to this cause. From what has been 
said thus far on the subject of venereal diseases you will 
agree with me when I say that the loss to a country which 
must result from the expense of caring for the blind whose 
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condition is due to gonorrhea! infection, the idiotic, the de- 
generate, or pauper due to a syphilitic parentage or direct 
syphilitic acquisition; and from supporting the acute and 
chronically atfticted during the time he is incapable of work 
is well nigh incalculable. 

There are many others who might be quoted, but this is 
not a paper devoted entirely to venereal diseases, yet suf- 
ficinet must be said of the cause, when the effect is so vital 
to man universal. 

We believe the task of control from the view point of 
legislative prophylactic measures to be well nigh impossible 
at the present time, or even in the near future, for political 
influence representing state, is too closely allied to church, 
and church representing the social order, both combined 
holding the key to our economic system. The economic 
system absolutely controling the marriages of contracting 
parties, and thus it is that we are continually describing a 
circle, seemingly at times to be impossible of breakage. But 
hold! one force we have overlooked, a force which has 
brought the genus homo to the exact period of development 
which he to-day represents, we refer to the second great law 
of nature, e. g. propagation or specie preservation, which is 
so closely joined to that of selection that the two may well 
represent the one order. l 

The female of this particular specie has been led by the 
male to believe that she has no recognized economic value, 
posessing only her sex to be exploited in exchange for what 
ever commercial value the male may see fit to place upon it. 

The great force within her is naturally all powerful, rep- 
resenting as she does both seed and soil of her specie, other 
qualities which she gave evidence of with reference to self- 
government, during the matriarchate, has been suppressed 
by her male offspring until she only feebly demonstrates it 
in self at the present time, vet is able by the law of heredity 
to pass on from generation to generation a variety of quali- 
tics to the male, qualities which have made of him “a ruler” 
of her “the ruled” a veritable boomerang which can only 
delay, not aid in the further development of the specie. 

Too little reckoning has been placed on the natural law 
of selection and propagation, and while man has carefully 
encompassed woman with rules and regulations which will 
give to him the line of descent and an heir to his properties, 
he has not been able to either control self desire in the matter 
of sex selection nor to keep her in the stronghold of mona- 
gomy, unwisely he has kept from her a knowledge of these 
dread diseases until she has sown the seeds for “generations 
and generations,” “the sins of the fathers even unto the 3rd 
and fourth’! 

The only redeeming feature is man’s gallantry in saying 
it is the sins of the “fathers ” This may all seem far fetched 
and away from the subject at issue yet if one is desirous of 
getting at the real root of this evil it is absolutely the only 
channel through which it may be reached. 
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We know that the few women who have awakened to a 
realization of the enormity of the crime of ignorance, which 
men have taught them to believe is innocence? has assumed 
a likeness to a fire brand, and we predict that when woman 
at large discovers that she is equally responsible for this 
great human sacrifice which is made daily to the god of 
ignorance, she will naturally revert to the mother rule of 
self-government, and exercise the needful care in the selec- 
tion of her mate, she will know that even if her sex physio- 
logically sets her apart from the male in the economic race. 
that the “setting apart” is only a differentiation in inheritable 
aualities, and that she is not one whit less important nor 
vital to her specie than that which she has equally helped 
to produce, e. g. her male offspring. 

Let us cultivate the mother element in our women, give 
to her the knowledge necessary for healthy minds and bodies. 
give her an equal right. for the line of descent if she desires. 
compel her to assume moral responsibility of her offspring. 
and quit exploiting her sex qualities for her daily needs, and 
bear in mind that this sex exploitation is not done awav 
with, even when church and state has placed their sanction 
upon the contracting parties. Then, and only then, will 
we be able to develop man to the highest order. when 
the female has her choice of male free from economic bond- 
age, only when she can bear her child into the world free and 
uncursed by Society’s (now rotten to the core) ban of illi- 
gitimacy, unless shielded by the male line of descent. This 
is the key to the problem, the mate of her choice will put a 
stop lock on promiscuity in the sex relation, promiscuity done 
away with will miminize and eventually entirely eliminate 
these two venereal diseases and monagomy the inevitable 
result. í 


I have read Hume. Locke. Spurgeon, Mazamdar. and Sam Jones. 
J know something of all religions, and can discourse to vou on mahat- 
mas or original sin, justification bv faith or metenpsykosis, and reasons 
for the thirty-nine articles roll glib'v from my tongue. T have lunched 
with a Prime Minister, dined with bishops. and once sang the “Star 
Spangled Banner” in Cork with ten priests at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. I have seen Paris after night with a Baptist preacher; but still 
I rever guessed the honor wouid be mine. as it was last week, of sit- 
ting at meat with Rev. Hugh Johnson of Washington, D. C. Tn the 
course of the repast Mr. Johnson asked me a anestion, thus: “What 
reforms does the Philistine Magazine expect to bring about?” 

He had me. 

ELBERT HUBBARD. 
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TO-MORROW. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


By Henry FRANK. 


I. 


As if some bony-fingered hand, with grip 
Of God, inspired by demoniac hate, 

Had forced the earth into the Void to dip, 
And with a thousand blows upon its pate, 
Had torn the crown of mountains from its 

brow, 
Till, staggering, it reeled as drunk with woe. 


II. 


So ’t was, when on that fatal morn, at dawn, 
A continent, like mould of jelly shook, 
And cities sank, and sorrow’s sickening spawn 
The sea of life o’er swam, and earth par- 
took 
Of such Tartarean feast as Hell awaits— 
A flame-shroud'’d, ashen ghost of man’s estates! 


II. 


Has mercy vanished from the breast of God! 
Behold, how mock the crackting jaws of earth, 
Imploring help from the death-raining rod 
Of chastisement—where now but waste and dearth 
Are raiment of her shivering frame! O vain, 
And impotent, thy genius, Man! Refrain! 


IV. 


Hold! Thou portentous powers. whose blackening arm 
Dissoives a world! Ye Cosmic Demons, drunk 
With dizzying desolation, no further harm 
Inflict upon this tottering globe, shrunk, 
And seamed with elemental woe! O, spare 
Us herce the doom, thy mad wild eyes declare! 


V 


Yet, vain, all vain, man’s maddening cry, to stay 
The storm-clad steeds that stride with fiery mane, 
And flaming nostrils o’er the world, and sway 
The wounded earth with crushing tread, that fain 
Would shatter it to atoms: and may yet 
Extinguish it, as wind the flickering jet. 


VI. 


Bethink—the fragments of dismembered worlds. 
Once shattered in the Cosmic Path; unchained, 
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And threatening Comets; the wild, cyclonic whirls 
Of rotary energy, that, unrestrained, 
Tear continents asunder; the sullen growl 
Of earth-locked seas, that scaid the planet’s jowl! 


VII. 


To these Titanic Tyrants, that sit enthroned 
In secret conclave, and empowered beyond 
Apparent law, Man is but as the stoned 
Embankment of the sea, or slender frond 
By woodland stream, when tidal torrents sweep 
The main, or tempests wake from age-long sleep. 


VIII. 


O, feeble Man! How frail thy arm! Thy will— 
A gust of wind lost in the mountain paths— 
Thy little frame grows stiff and icy chill, 
When crossed by the wild cyclone’s widening swaths; 
The storied splendors of thy genius quail 
’Neath earth-quake shocks—dissolved and ashen pale! 


IX. 


Untrue! Untrue! False prophet of thy fear! 
Man’s mind is crowning glory of the world! 
For, from Time’s ruination and each tear, 
He learns the lessons Truth hath e'er unfurled, 
From dim beginnings of far Progress, hence 
To age’s fraught with woe's incontinence. 


X. 


From desoiation, ruim and despair, 
Man wrests the secret laws that hidden lie 
Within the breast of Time, till lightning glare, 
And tidal wave, and toxic germ, and cry 
Of tempest, quake of earth and comet's scare, 
At last make life more prosperous and fair. 


XI. 


O, goiden City of the golden land, 
Awake to hope! Though ashen-shrouded now, 
Thy desolate waste and grim sepulchral strand, 
With splendors of creative art shall glow, 
Again more gloriously, and thy great heart 
From Faith’s inspiring path shall nc'er depart. 


a 
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Justice to the Indian. 


By Carlos Montezuma. 


We sometimes think 
that instead of the phrase 
“The love of money is the 
root of all evil,” it would 
be more accurate to at- 
tribute the world’s evil 
doings to “Man’s inhu- 
manity to man.” Injus- 
tice fosters disorder. In- 
ternal upheavals in the 
affairs of a nation are but 
the culmination of a 
series of wrongs perpe- 
trated by the strong upon 
the weak. The difference 
between a just adminis- 
tration of a nation’s af- 
fairs and the opposite 
condition is simply the 
difference between man’s 
humanity and man’s in- 
humanity to man, In other words, with nations as with in- 
dividuals progress may be measured by the extent to which 
justice controls the course of action. This is so because of 
the immutable law of cause and effect made manifest as well 
in human affairs as in the material world itself. A failure 
to recognize this all controlling law results in inevitable dis- 
aster soon or late. Thus it is that a multitude of evils come, 
necessarily, from ignorance, selfishness, false pride, tyranny, 
and oppression in all of its forms; and all because of a dis- 
regard of the law that like produces like; which is but saying 
that whenever man’s conduct, either individually or col- 
lectively, is regulated by the standard of what is right and 
just to his fellowman, good results follow as a matter of 
course. Otherwise contrary results are just as certain. 

This lesson comes to ts most forcibly as we look at the 
course which has been pursued by the Government toward 
the Indians; wherein justice has been outraged. truth has 
been trampled underfoot, right overcome by might and the 
voice of reason stifled by the scramble for place and power 
and the hope of gain. With the spirit of Lincoln or Jeffer- 
son guiding the nation, there had been no Indian question 
now waiting solution, and what there is in this matter need 
not have been bur for “Man’s inhumanity to man.” Yet, the 
situation must be met and dealt with in some way. This 
is why we have to urge over and over again that those who 
have the well-being of the Indians in their care take some 
effective action in the right direction—that is, in a direction 
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in conformity to the immutable law that has been so long 
ignored. Let them open their eyes to the fact that it is not 
the “land of the free’ where thousands of human beings are 
subject to limitation, such as hedges about the Indians on 
the reservations to-day. Let the powers that be open their 
eves to the fact that the continuance of the reservations or 
any similar system of restrictions upon the Indians is not 
only a violation of his civil rights but as well a degradation 
to him physically, mentally and morally; and that in such 
case the wrong is not made right by anvthing that mav be 
done, planned or projected concerning the manner in which 
the affairs of iniquitous system are or may be conducted. 
The wrong lies in the system itself. The civil iniustice to 
the Indian. The denial to him of that libertv vouchsafed to 
him by the constitution is the wrong in itself which is in no. 
sense righted by the manner in which the details of the res- 
ervation plan are carried on. Indian schools on the reser- 
vation, Indian education on the reservation, medical and 
health regulation, and any or all other details of reservation 
life, no matter how well conducted, are not to the question. 
The system is wrong. The ship is sailing in the wrong di- 
vaction, and the question of its equipment and management 
amount to nothing so far as concerns its reaching the proper 
destination. All effort in aid of the movement is necessarily 
as vain as the movement itself. The ship might as well be 
at anchor. 


There is a certain delusiveness about Indian education 
and Indian schools on the reservations. The injustice of the 
svstem itself is lost sight of in the conteminiation of the pos- 
sible benefits conferred bv these. “admirably conducted” 
schools. One might as well sav. a gambling house could pos- 
sihlv be so well conducted as to be no longer wrong in itself. 
Visitors to the reservations as thev are shown around by 
the Agent. undoubtedly exclaim: “What nice schools vou 
have! What a nice arrangement vou have for educating the 
Indian bovs and girls! How well the Government looks after 
them!” Nothing. however, tonching the rieht or wrong of 
the reservation itself. When it is made clear to the mind 
of a lover of justice that the reservation is right in principle 
and is therefore iust to the Indian and oucht to be perpet- 
uated, then and not till then. will it be time to praise the 
reservation schools and to exhalt the management thercof. 
Rut with the svstem recoenized as being in itself an injus- 
tice to the Indian, an unlawful infringement of his liberty 
and a hindrance to his advancement as a man. the well con- 
ducted reservation school is onlv an aggravation of the 
wrong. having, as we have shown. a tendency to rive a color 
of justifiableness to the svstem itself. Something in the man- 
ner of falsehood parading in the garb of truth. 


We therefore take little account of Indian education on 
the reservations. It is only a nart of the old. one-idea plan 
to “make a better Indian,” To teach the Indian some of 
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the things that the white man learns from books; not edu- 
cating him as a man, but keeping him as an Indian; and in 
the end have something that you can point to and say, “There 
is an educated Indian,” putting stress on the Indian. 


The failure of reservation education necessarily results 
from the isolation of the Indian from civilization. It is a 
kind of one-sided, half-education, lacking the advantages of 
association and observation which would be gained in the 
common schools of the country. 


True education includes the acquirement of knowledge 
through the simple agency of the senses. The child hears, 
sees, smells, tastes and feels, all without the aid of books 
or teacher. This constitutes experience; and experience is 
measured by the opportunities for associations. The Indian 
boy or girl educated on the reservation, at the end of his 
school life is an educated Indian but not an educated Amer- 
ican. The outside world is necessarily unfamiliar to him. 
He has to begin again in another school to learn the ways 
of life as it is lived in the business world. And the fact that 
he is better off with the education he received on the reser- 
vation than he would have been with no education at all is 
not a sufficient justification for the existence of the system 
which bars these people from civilized life. 

If the Indians were criminals duly convicted and con- 
demned to a reservation life as a punisment for their mis- 
deeds, then it wotld be quite the proper thing to make their 
mental development a part of the work of carrying into ef- 
fect the dictum of the law. In such case, never again to be 
brought into the free life of civilization, it would be of no 
consequence that their education and training was incom- 
plete, inasmuch as the principal object to be accomplished 
would be their safe confinement. How absurd, therefore. 
this close approximation -to real prison life while “We, the 
people of the United States,” at the same time claim to be 
doing the best that can be done for the Indian. It is true, 
that some plan of education on the reservation had to be 
adopted; and yet that very fact might have been foreseen 
as one of the incidents that could only be avoided by doing 
away with the reservation itself. Of course, in spite of the 
inexpediency of the reservation, many of the Indians do and 
will continue to conte out to mingle with people in general, 
yet this only leads to the question why all are not out instead 
of being in the reservation. We have not far to seek for an 
answer. It is very simple. To reason logically it is neces- 
sary in all cases, at least, to avoid assuming as a premise the 
fact sought to be established. But the reverse of this is made 
the rule by those who seek to uphold the reservation. The 
reservations are necessary, they say, as a solution of the In- 
dian question. This is a short method of coming to the point. 
It does away with all controversy on the subject and prac- 
tically condemns the Indian to a loss of his civil rights with- 
out a hearing. Nor does it seem to attract public attention 
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that the Government should arbitrarily reserve to itself the 
right to say to the Indian what percentage of liberty he shall 
be permitted to appropriate to his own use in this “land of 
the free and home of the brave.” On the face of it it would 
seem that the framers of the constitution forgot to include 
a percentage table for use in cases where it might be deemed 
inexpedient to permit certain members of the national family 
to enter into the enjoyment of liberty in full measure. 


There is nothing about the Indian that it entitles him at 
the expénse of the Government to be put through a prepara- 
tory school to fit him for libertv. Nor does he ask it. He 
wants what he is entitled to and is willing to accept it as it 
is given to others. viz.: on the condition that he shall not 
abuse it and that if he does he must expect to pay the pen- 
altv therefor. 


It is an entire avoidance of the question to sav that the 
Indian is not readv for liberty. To those who talk thus the 
Tndian replies: “Tt is not for vou to sav whether or when 
I shall have libertv. Liberty is mv birthright and if I so 
use it as to unjustly interfere with the liberty of others you 
have laws to restrain me and, to which T become subject the 
moment T come into my inheritance. The law is as potent 
to prevent me from! becoming a menace to society as it is to 
regulate the conduct of the paleface, and all I expect is that 
those who have the law to execute shall administer it with- 
out discrimination against me on account of race, condition 
or color.” 


Tt cannot be contended that the Indian should sav less 
ar say more concerning his position with reference to citizen- 
chin. On what cround. therefore. can his claims be ignored? 
He savs that if, having become a-citizen, he forfeits his rights 
thereto, vou mav sever his membership in the national fam- 
iiv. He does not ask von to keen him as a citizen in the full 
eniovment of all the rights incident thereto after he has by 
misconduct forfeited his right to those privileges. He does 
not ask you to unduly indulge him or overlook his transgres- 
sions. in the meantime: but submitting himself to al! lawful 
requirements and regulations he savs it will be time enough 
to deprive him of citizenship when he shall have hecome no 
longer entitled to the same under the law. There is but one 
. conclusion in the whole matter. The reservation svstem can- 
not be supnorted by anv logical areument that can possiblv 
he made. Tt exists in violation of the rights of a certain 
class of men and is therefore upon a false foundation. Every 
argument advanced in its support is necessarilv an argument 
against equality of rights among men. If the reservation 
svstem can be sustained in principle then the doctrine that 
men, in the matter of “life. libertv and the pursuit of hap- 
Diness.” are born unequal can also be successfully main- 
tained. 

The Indian is cither born with rights unequal to those of 
other men or else he is entitled to release from the reserva- 
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tion limitation. He is a man with all the rights incident to 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” or he is only a 
creature with such right to life and liberty of action as may 
be given him by his superiors in power and numbers, To 
say nothing of other countries there is certainly no such 
thing in this country as apportionable personal rights; and 
yet it is not possible to sustain the reservation system on any 
other theory. Under the constitution, ignorance is not a 
sufficient ground to warrant the Government in holding any 
class of persons to be outside the “privileges and immunities” 
of citizenship. 

Neither are habits of dress, color of skin or descent, 
grounds for exceptions in the matter of personal rights. 
Where, then, we ask, are we to find under our laws, justifica- 
tion for the course the Government is pursuing in maintain- 
ing the Indian reservations as a national institution? 

The proposition, or principle, is as unthinkable as invol- 
untary servitude itself without conviction for crime accord- 
ing to law. 


THE BEQUEATHING HEIR. 


We are the legatees of Yesterday 

And shall bequeath our mighty heritage 
Through all the cycles of entailing time 

Until the last To-morrow ends. We press 

The vines that hands long turned to dust 
Have planted. Other lips, far down the aisle 

Of years, shail drain the cup whereof we know 
But seedfings. We shall kindle fire to warm 

A distant day and we shall sow and bear 

The heat and burden of the swelt’ring noon 
While others sing the harvest song and know 
The even's grateful rest. Stupendous boon! 
Vast privitege., resplendent. crowning chance !— 
To brrn our lives like candles to the end 

Tf need shall be. that we may add one ray 
Unto the world’s great darkness; climb the steep 
And cruel cliffs of Life with stagg’ring feet 
And rock-torn, bieeding hands, if on the top, 
That sweeps the waters with nuntrammeled view, 
We may but light a fire to guide one ship 

Tuto the harbor's waiting arms. Or like 

Unto those patient artisans that build 

The huried wonders of the sea. to live 

The coral days of duty, brotherhood, 
Unselfishness, life piled on life. aye, though 

Tt were a million deep, if only God 

Upon foundations of our sunless sacrifice, 

Shall raise in some miliental day of His perfect year 
Of His the garden-isies of Better Days. 


—-Marrice Smitey, K. C., Mo., Box 89} 
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THE OLD PASTURE FIELD. 


To Sarah. 
By Lots WAISBROOKER. 


Dear sister, I'm thinking to-night, of the place 
Where, sporting in childhood’s bright day, 

With hearts on which sorrow had left not, a trace, 
We caroled the glad hours away. 


I think of the spring and the streamlet which ran, 
In its gay, rippling laughter along— 

OF the flowers that leant o’er it their beauty to sean, 
Or list to its murmuring song. 


I think of the aspen, so ready to tell 
When the soft summer flew by— 

Of the oak in the corner whose acorn cups fell 
From boughs that seemed up in the sky. 


I think of the banks where the June-herry grew, 
Of the log that we used as a bridge 

For crossing the stream that smiled from below 
Or struggled in impotent rage. 


I think of the vine whose tendrils alone 
Supported its clustering weight— 

Of the hoary old rock whose particles shone 
Like jewels reflecting the light. 


T think how we hastened with eager delight 
To greet the old pasture field slide 

When winter came down with his garment of white. 
The bosom of nature to hide. 


But years, as J think, keep comirg between 
With jessons of wisdom and truth; 

As things that recede in the distance are seen, 
So now are the days of our youth. 


. —— 


The river of time, as onward it rolls, 
Forbids us our steps to retrace, 

And change after change sweeps over our souls 
As if all the past to efface. 


But change, tho’ it often comes christened with tears, 
Is proving itself but a friend; 

Fach tint in life’s picture the plaincr appears, 
The nearer we come to life’s end. 


= ees 
We know that the beautiful blossoms of Spring 
Must fade c'er the fruit we can taste, 


And lifes many changes are given to bring 
Earth’s weary ones home to their rest. 
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This dear champion of The New Civilization. now over 8o years 
young, sends us her latest poem, “The Old Pasture Field,” printed on 
another page in this number. The Old Guard of Liberal Thought like 
To-Morrow, which, tho’ one day ahead, has not caught up with many 
of them. We want contributions cach month from members of “The 
Old Guard.” Most of the writer’s dearest correspondents are among 
liberals who will ncver see 70 again. Most of them are poor, many 
of them in want as, having spent their lives bettering humanity. they 
have forgotten themseives. The following extract from Mrs. Wais- 
brooker’s letter is too good to keep to ourselves. —Editor. 


Dear Comrades of To-Morrow :— 

At the request of a friend I have been reading Josephine K. 
Henry’s “Bible Women,” and I am disgusted at her coarse illusions 
and innuendos and wondered how a man of seeming refinemert could 
so commend it. That book shows an impure-minded and unjust woman. 
There is no obscenity in the Bible, but only the plain taik of a crude 
age, and unconventional in cur time. Had Mrs. Henry been bom 
and brought up under the same teachings she would, no doubt, have 
done as they did, or worse, for they had no tho’t of impurity. What 
was it in Ruth’s mother-in-law’s talk which Mrs. Henry’s mind was 
too impure to quote. “No more sins in my womb?” Nothing on earth 
or in the heavens sho’d be considered more pure, more holy than 
woman’s womb, that creatory in which ali sons must nestle before 
reaching this life. 

You may think I am severe, but there is no one thing which so 
tends to crime and degradation as this low estimate of sex—low, vul- 
gar, dirty innuendos mark an impure mind always, and I am sorry to 
say that too many of our women are impure minded bécause of impure 
teaching. I have no quarrel with the Bible when used as any other 
book, but, as authority it is a curse. 

Sex is the source of all life, all power, and when only mutual love 
relations exist, and no deception practised, crime and disease will soon 
become unknown. The creative power of sex cannot be destroyed; it 
is the most vital, the most irresistible power in the universe, It may 
be held by human foolishness to a low, underhanded plane, but its 
action cannot be stopped. Our present standard of morals is false. 
Human needs decide human rights. : 

Well, you know these things, and how can you commend that 
which evidently measures sex morality by-faws. 


Salt Lake City, July 14, 1906. 
Friend Sercombe :— 

I have just finished reading July issue of To-Morrow. It is surely 
a brain tickler. If your magazine falls into hands of people whose 
gray matter contains just a ‘tittle bit of thoughtful energy or self-rais- 
ing yeast, to cause a few “think” bubbles to rise, then action of some 
kind will be had, and a few thinkers will be the result. I always judge 
a tree by its fruits. 

It matters not whether the old commandments or whether the mon- 
ogamic system of marriage be failures or untried quantities, ideais, 
so long as something can be done along intellectual moral lines. 

Tf thought power is not aroused, the people not lifted by some great 
voice out of money madness and lustful pleasures, our nation is doom 
as in the days of Rome. 

Go ahead, Sercombe. Make ’em think and you will be one of the 
Christs of the future. Yours, 

Joun P. MEAKIN. 
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Modern Mysticism. 


By Parker H. Sercombe. 


Contemporaneous with the Ingersoll wave of modern 
rationalism and the Mrs. Eddy wave of semi-miysticism, both 
of which swept thousands of impressionable thinkers from 
their orthodox moorings came another wave of East Indian 
mysticism, encouraged by the writings of Edwin Arnold and 
others and led into form by Madame Blavatsky and an army 
of imported Yogis and Swami s. etc.. who followed after. 

Not only did this new impulse have the love for the mar- 
vellous, the usual egoism and the propaganda. microbe to 
feed upon but thousands of years of superstitious ancestry 
has left in its wake an organic demand for some sort of mys- 
tic nonsense that will take several generations of sensible 
living to breed out of our bodies. 

Scientific truth demonstrated by thousands of trained 
minds and proven by nature’s own corroborations, are not 
sufficient for this class who claim to find in “cold” science 
and “bare” facts a lack of “warmth” and “spirituality.” Just 
as though any human humbuggery could ever outdo the laws 
of Providence in spirituality. 

Now a wave a creedless rationalism is on and you hear 
the cry, “Back to Nature,” “Back to the Earth.” from: all_ 
sides. Schools are dropping dead languages and are teach- 
ing children how to work. Churches are beginning to show 
that we can find heaven here with our feet on the ground. 
Those on the picket lines of progress have caught up the 
urge of the simple life propaganda. Millionaires are finding 
little comfort in their hoards and are beginning to instruct 
their sons in the art of doing good work with their hands. 
The glitter and pomp of royalty and wealth is on the wane, 
and it is seen that the real brain, brawn and beauty of the 
world fies in the common people who for generations have 
lived in common ways in common houses on common food. - 


The Mystical vs. The Practical. 


It has offered us Heaven though the Earth is more suit- 


able. 
It has offered us palaces when hovels turn out better peo- 


ple. 
Its Church introduced both wine and smoke instead of 


water and pure air. 
It has created ambition to rule, when it is healthier and 


kinder to serve. 
It has given us thousands of wrong theories which life 


and hard work has had to overthrow. 
It gave us astrology and alchemy in place of astronomy 


and chemistry. 
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It gave us war and slaughter houses in place of peace 
and industry. 

It taught us Greek and hyprocrisy instead of science and 
industry. 

Once a mystical preacher, enthralled by the marvelous 
beauty of a rose, approached it in this wise and received his 
answer: 


O wond’rous rose! discriminating flower, 

Whence, whence your beauty of such dazzling power? 
To you my fairest offerings I bring, 

Take all I have, take me, take everything. 


Out of its bed of dung the rose serene 

Held high its beauteous crest of graceful mien, 
And spurning all his jewels simply sung, 

“Not gold nor diamonds, bring more dung, more dung!” 

Significant as are these verses some of the harangues and 
workings of certain mystical cults and institutions are even 
more so. I will simply insert quotations from booklets is- 
sued by two of these cults and leave the reader to draw his 
own conclusions. 


The following paragraphs are selected from “The Tem- 
le.” Oceano Calif.: 


Primarily, The Temple is a cosmic center, the constituent parts of 
which are the units of collective humanity. 

Coincident with the original impulse, the first emanation from the 
Central Spiritual Sun,—the Universal Heart, — came into manifesta- 
tion, the Father-Mother-Son, the triangular corner stone of The Temple. 
upon which is rising. age by age, 2 geometrically perfect edifice. The 
cap stones to the nillars of the porch, and the outer walls are now be- 
ing laid, preliminary to the work of the roof-builders—the humanity 
of the sixth great root-race. 

The place of each stone is determined by the law of selection, and 
the same law determines the different Degrees and Orders which lead 
to and from the great Stone of Sacrifice which rests upon the pave- 
ment of the Centra! Square. 


I could place a thousand words in a bag and let a blind 
Fiji orphan pick them out one at a time in the dark and 
have it mean just as much. 


The following stanzas very evidently refer to the last of the sub- 
races of the Fifth Root Race and the early races of the Sixth Root 
Race. The first volume of the Secret Doctrine deals with Cosmo- 
genesis and is based on seven Stanzas from the Book of Dzyan. The 
second volume consists of twelve Stanzas subdivided into forty-nine 
slokas with commentaries, and deals with Anthropogenesis. The last 
three slokas of Stanza XII refer to the Fifth Race and its divine in- 
structers. 


STANZA I. 


1. Since Fohat gathered two lines of fire in a close embrace, form- 
ing a circle of flame to make room for the feet of the Fifth, have 
the demi-Gods been filling that Cosmic field with images ta them-, 
selves. ' ; 

2. To and fro have first-born run, darting behind eah ‘Flaming 
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for Pasture against the day cf the birth of the great Red Cow. The 
milk of that cow will gather and flow in rivers of Water and Wine 
to quench the thirst of the twice-born Lords of the Sacred Mystic Fire. 
Thus the Americans have become in only three centuries a “primary 
race,” temporarily, before becoming a race apart, and strongly separ- 
ated from a!l other now-existing races. They are, in short, the germs 
of the sixth sub-race, and in some few hundred years more will 
become most decidedly the pioneers of that race which must succeed 
to the present European, or fifth, sub-race, in all its new characteristics. 
After this, in about 25,000 years, they will launch into preparations 
for the seventh sub-race, until, in consequence of cataclysms, the first 
series of those which must one day destroy Europe and, still later, 
the whole Aryan race (and thus affect both Americas), as also most 
of the lands directly connected with the confines of our continent and 
isles, the Sixth Root-Race will have appeared on the stage of our 
Round—where they wil! vegetate, degenerate and finally die out, per- 
haps millions of years hence, as the Aztecs have, as the Nyam-Nyam 
and the dwarfish Moola Koorumba of the Nilghiri Hitls are dying. 


Down Fohat—up Naydaynan! 

The following paragraphs were cut from the July num- 
ber of “The Mazdaznan” and were written by His Humble- 
ness, Rev. Dr. Otoman Zar-Adusht Hanish, who is an adept 
in both Oriental and Occidental philosophies and is a grad- 
uate in all the sciences, subjective and objective, esoteric and 
hysteric. 

Now follows the story of the conference of the Mazdaz- 
nan Society in Chicago on June 22: 


The court members and visiting delegates arrayed in the most gor- 
geous garments entered in procession by the way of the sanctuary 
intoning “Salaam Alcikum.” The men entered first in accordance to 
custom followed by the women before whom the men bowed as they 
passed, most vividly reminding the spectator of the biblical “women 
clothed by the sun.” They were clothed by the sun, moon and stars 
indeed for all of them shone in their glory within and without, their 
countenances alive with exceeding joy and happiness that emanates 
from hearts touched by the magic finger of the Infinite. As the ele- 
vating strains of music grew fainter and fainter and the melodies of 
“Far, far away and still we hear them singing” reached through the 
stillness of the night, the chimes once more were heard announcing 
the entrance of His Humbleness who presented a striking contrast 
of pure simplicity both in expression as in the appearance of his robes 
when compared with those of his following, yet the texture of his 
apparel betrayed richness and costliness and all the more so when 
one learns of those garbs as having been handed down for gencrations 
carrying with them the powers of the hem of His garment. 

The eternal Jamp shed its crimson light widely through the sanctu- 
ary while the sacred fires were burning low and the sweet Incense filled 
the air with its who'esome fragrance. The ceremonies and ritual were 
pronounced more than impressive and elevating for everyone present 
felt the touch of the breezes of the Infinite upon their brows and 
there was none but he felt the presence of God drawing the cords 
of relationship tighter and tighter about His most holy children. Friend 
and foe alike met at the same shrine to receive the blessings of the 
Heavenly Father. Differences were removed with one perfect stroke 
while harmony reigned supreme, and majestically. 

The speakers of the evening were: Excellency O. M. Peterson; 
Excellency Otto Schmid of New York. His Humbleness Rev. Dr. 
Otoman Zar-Adusht Hanish and His Highness K. W. Sandberg. The 
closing of the first session was simply divine and as the organ pealed 
the strain of “Salaam Aleikum” the court members ascended the steps 
of the sanctuary in pairs leaving a full view of their flowing robes 
behind, each and every one arrayed in colors representing their par- 
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ticulat order to which they are assigned. As the chimes announced 
the recession His Humbleness arose to pronounce Blessings of Peace 
and Prosperity unto Perfection in all Things. 


Though we live in a Republic in the age of Newspapers, 
Wireless Telegraph and Rational Philosophy here we have 
all the forms of primitive Tartary and Persia under tribal 

_regime. The physical exercise and dietary of the society are 
fairly good, though their tendency is to stimulate too much 
self-consciousness. Strange that Americans still have so 
much mysticism in them that the practical side alone with- 
out the nonsense is not strong enough to hold societies to- 
gether. 


TO EDWIN MARKHAM. 
By R. W. BoroucnH. 


Flash the heart’s gloom aflame with Freedom’s fire, 
Thrill the chained frame of labor with desire 
For sweet, sweet liberty. 


Lift downcast eyes toward the morning light, 
Rouse the siave mind to daring dreams of right, 
The Dawn’s reality. 


Sing, lost in passion for the years to be, 
The sweeping song of World Democracy, 
The song of liberty. 


Thou art the master poet of the hour. 
While others cringe Lefore the tyrant, Power, 
Thou standest feariessly erect,— a Man. 


THE CLODHOPPER. 
By FRANK HONEYWELL. 


Over the field, behind his team and plow, 
The young clodhopper moves in daily toil, 
Wiping the sweat that oozes from his brow, 
The poet’s type of manhood of the soil. 
The praises of his crude simplicity 
I hear oft sung with dacty!s’ even flow, 
And in each happy thought’s felicity 
I fain woud catch what only angels know; 
But for my joy of mind too long I gaze— 
He turns an ankle, or the horses balk; 
An oath escapes, unbridled temper sways, 
He strikes the horses with a lash or stalk. 
I would not stop kind fancy in her play, 
Yet oft man’s toils have oaths and blows to pay. 
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The Spencer~ Whitman 


Round Table 


Grace Moore, Toastmistress. 


Most of the July “To- 
Morrows” wrapped and 
ready for mailing, Him- 
self, the Girl in Blue, Miss 
What They Say of Us and 
the Particular Person 
grew talkative. Himself 
was attacked by his co- 
workers for the seeming 
fact that “To-Morrow” is 
becoming sensational. The 
Particular Person had 
been to a picnic in Wash- 
ington Park a few days 
previously and with some 
degree of satisfaction es- 
sayed to repeat to Himself 
some uncomplimentary 
comments upon his edi- 
torials that were there 

' wee made by persons who had 
read advance sheets of the July magazine. As the editors 
of “To-Morrow” don’t stand sponsor for each others’ opin- 
ions, nor believe all they print, they have the fun now and 
then of challenging each other on the score of their opinions 
und statements published in ““To-Morrow.” A member of 
the editorial staff had objected to some statements and ex- 
pressions made by Himself and had even begged that they 
be not sent to the printer's at all. “Do let’s avoid everything 
in the least tending to sensationalism,” she said. “Your 
editorials this month will make us a lot of enemies, particu- 
larly among the preachers. Let the poor preachers alonr 
It is the people who make the preachers. They give the 
people what they want. It is a shame for you to address 
them as ‘Fellow parasites.” At the picnic, sitting in a 
circle on the grass, Mr. S., from Minneapolis, who was that 
day a guest at the Spencer-Whitman centre, ventured the 
opinion that no good could result from attacks, insinuations. 
reflections, etc. “I don't like the term ‘fellow parasites’ and 
I don’t believe in jumping onto anybody,” said he. “I be- 
lieve in acquiescence and non-resistence. The Law of Love 
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is good enough for me.” “For me too,” said the Particular 
Person. I wanted Himself not to jump onto the poor preach- 
ers, Wasn’t it just dreadful for him to address them as 
‘Fellow Parasites?’ ” 

Being duly informed of the discussion at the picnic as we 
sat about the empty paste-pot in the office, four pairs of arms 
exhausted and the floor groaning with its burden of “To- 
Morrows,” wrapped and addressed, the author of “A Preach- 
ments to Preachers” and “Universal Experimentation smiled 
complacently. With one foot on the seat of the chair he 
had just vacated, his right elbow on his uplifted knee and 
his fore- finger tapping a backward and forward movement 
on a line with his nose, he delivered a preachment to the 
Spencer-Whitman bunch something like this. 

“Let me explain. Now here is the situation. The news- 
papers have published sensational statements to the effect 
that we are ‘free lovers? The papers print and circulate 
what the people want, quite regardless of whether the mat- 
ter they publish is true or false; therefore in demanding of 
the newspapers these sensational stories, the people who 
buy and read them are the real originators of the stories. 
Being the originators and circulators (unconsciously) of 
falsehoods concerning us, they have attacked us. Are we 
resentful? Dio we blame the people? Most assuredly not. 
But we shall not quietly surrender our identity and ignore 
the subject that the people themselves have forced upon us 
by their attitude and conduct. Apparently they are in for 
a fight but in their hearts they want to know. It would al- 
most seem as if sensation-loving animosities were having it 
all their own way but shall we on that account sit down 
and nap? Shall we let false impressions and wrong con- 
cepts generated by the habitually personal attitude of mind 
and the impositions of a lingering outworn ethical system 
frighten us into silence and inactivity, on the principle of 
non-resistance, or shall we apply the principle of non-resist- 
ance from a broader standpoint than that of its effect upoa 
us personally? If we are non-resistant only from a personal 
view point we shall get only personal results. But let us 
suppose for a moment that it is not the newspapers or the 
people who are the Real Force and Intelligence to which 
we must give an account, but that in the attitude and con- 
duct of the press and its patrons is something deeper, some- 
thing of greater importance, something toward which it is 
worth our while to be non-resistant and with which to co- 
operate is to be scientific and in harmony with Universal 
Law. Suppose that instead of the question whether we have 
given or shall have given offense, whether our reputation 
is at stake and our house in danger of falling, and whether 
this, that, or the other in relation to ourselves, the preach- 
ers, Or any other individuals personally, we think only of a 
possible injury to the Cause to which we are pledged and 
of the danger of an opportunity to further it, being over- 
looked or disregarded. Let us perceive in the attitude and 
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conduct of our fellows, not so much the personal equation 
as the manifestation of a Cosmic Impulse, the purpose of 
which is a step in the direction of a general awakening to 
knowledge and consciousness of fundamental principles as 
yet unrecognized. Whether the preachers, ourselves, or any 
one else is hit does not really matter. The real issue is one 
of Principles, not of persons, forms or institutions. Non- 
resistance to the evolutionary processes of Nature and in- 
difference to personality, is the only basis for right action 
in all the affairs of life. If we are given by the press and 
the people a reputation that we do not deserve, that fact 
only argues the prevailing limitations and injustices of the 
competitive System more effectually than we can ever argue 
it in the pages of our magazine. 

Now to the subject of the preachers! The preachers are 
not personally attacked and only incidentally and as a class 
are they referred to as parasites. I speak of them as fellow 
parasites inasmuch as I am myself a parasite to just the 
extent that I preach. If I seem uncharitable or unjust to the 
preachers or to any other class or type of persons, that is 
because you do not get en rapport with my thought. You 
are yourselves personal in your attitude and viewpoint. You 
do not understand that it is the great Principle of Life for 
which I contend as against self-conceived. self-grown 
theories and methods of life. I plead for LIFE as it is to- 
day and for what with positive scientific knowledge we may 
make it, not for what it has been or for any views that have 
been held of it by the preachers or the people who in their 
blind rather than real faith surrender to hand me down, cut 
and dried idealities. It is of no consequence that I cut 
deeply and the flesh bleeds as compared with whether I 
speak. Truth and Truth prevdils. To avoid being sensa- 
tional we should be obliged to avoid speaking the Truth be- 
cause Truth at first sight is always sensational. 

But to go back to the preachers! Society having at- 
tacked us upon the ground that posibly we are not up to 
its high standard of morality (Oh, ye gods)! and we believ- 
ing that its standard is much lower than our own, it be- 
hooves us as a matter of the simplest justice and common 
sense to point out Society’s own defective morality and the 
false note in its svstem of conduct. The preachers being 
the conservators of public morals it is thev who must of 
necessity receive the blow directed against the present svs- 
tem of morals. What they or the people may do in the 
matter is not our concern. The All-Ruling Intelligence will 
take care of that.” 

Tingaling, ling. ling, ling— 

Down the receiver. 

Hello! 

Hello! 

Who is this? 

Mrs. Adamson. 

Oh! How do you do? Pm so glad to hear from you: 
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have a lot to say to you and haven’t had time to come out. 

I’m sorry you don’t have more time. I just thought Pd 
call up and tell you how much I enjoyed your articles—I’ve 
just finished reading them. 

Which particular articles, Mrs. Adamson? 

The one about the National Business Woman’s League 
and the Adaptable Lady—they’re both good? I always en- 
joy the Round Table gossip, but what you have said in the 
article about the Business Woman regarding the essential 
economic independence of woman, is to my mind quite the 
best thing in the magazine. 

Thank you. That encourages me to tell you that I have 
hopes of sufficiently arguing the point in favor of woman's 
absolute independence, to make clear the possibility of com- 
pletely disclaiming the prefixes Mrs. and Miss. Can vou 
suggest something desirable to take the place of the Mrs. 
and Miss? 

No. I see no reason why there should be anything to 
take the place of that discarded, in fact to substitute any- 
thing would, in the language of the sophomore be a tauto- 
logical redundancy. Why not do away with prefixes en- 
tirely? 

Well, I hadn’t thought of that. Habit is so strong that 
one naturally thinks there must be a little something re- 
deeming about the old forms, and involuntarily seek for an 
excuse to perpetuate the very thing we were wont to de- 
stroy. Now that you suggest it I can see the possibility 
for woman in the custom, if ever such custom should be es- 
tablished, of eschewing anvthing and everything suggestive 
of handles, spouts, lids or linings to her name. Why should 
you not be addressed either in writing or speech as Lucy 
Adamson rather than as Mrs. Adamson? Really it’s a fine 
idea, don’t you think? Would vour husband object? 

No. My husband claims no ownership over me or of my 
name. My name is as much Lucy to-day as on the dav that 
I married Mr. Adamson and I don’t know why Mrs. should 
be substituted for it. Lucy Adamson is to my mind as dig- 
nified, euphonious and as easy to say as Mrs. Adamson. 

Yes, to be sure. And what is there wrong about Grace 
Moore, if you please, as compared with Miss Moore? I’m 
sure I never feel better than when strangers who only know 
me by my writings and half-tones, address me by mv full 
name without any heads or tail pieces by wav or ornament 
or support. It’s nice to be individual yourself without anv 
attempt at explanation or apology. Once women get out of 
the habit of explaining or apologizing the men will cease to 
do it for them. But what pleases me most, Mrs. Adamson— 
oh. excuse me, Lucy Adamson !—is that a woman so much 
in love with her husband as vou certainly are, should be so 
willing to chop off the appendage grafted to her name bv the 
clergyman and city clerk. You’re really in earnest? 

More than in earnest, Grace Moore. The sensation of 
being addressed by one’s full name without any explanatory 
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prefixes, as you say, is delightful. It emphasizes one’s in- 
dividuality and responsibility. Really now, isn’t it absurd 
that woman should ever have permitted man to name and 
label her? Very clever of primeval man to have fooled his 
mate into a belief that his name and label were better for 
her than her own. ‘ 

An apology is due our friend Laurie J. Quinby, of Omaha, 
Neb., for the neglect on our part to publish a statement in 
connection with his poem which appeared in the July “To- 
Morrow.” The poem was a little.“private affair” that was 
not intended to find its way to the pages of a magazine, and 
“Laurie?” was unaware that we had appropriated it for rea- 
sons of our own. ‘Those of our readers who are in harmony 
with the idea of perfect freedom as so beautifully expressed 
in the poem will understand our reasons for publishing it. 

The Round Table acknowledges a copy of “The Life 
Power and How to Use It,” by Elizabeth Towne. The front- 
ispiece likeness of “Elizabeth” will not be disappointing to 
those who have found in her books and Nautilus the inspira- 
tion to higher thinking and living. They will recognize as 
characteristic of this strong souled, breezy heart to heart 
worker for humanity, the following paragraphs: 


“This day is a new day; this bit of road has never been 
traveled before. Nobody can know by reason what we shall 
run into just around the bend there. He may make a rough 
guess at it, but he cannot know. 

“But there is Something which, whether it knows or does 
not know consciously, what is, or will be, around that corner 
there—there is Something which can and does send us by 
the wireless line a message to keep away, or go to it, as the 
case may be. i 

“Time spent in trying to ‘impress’ people is worse than 
wasted. Be your gracious self and honor not only your 
father and mother but your next door neighbor and your 
next door neighbor’s kitchen maid if you want to develop 
the qualities that will fit you for the sort of associates you 
want—members of the really truly nobility.” 

(Publisher Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, Mass. Price $1.) 


Grace Moore, 
Dear Sister :— 

I have just read with devouring interest your able article 
in July number of “To-Morrow” and pause a little while to 
say I would delight to make the acquaintance of a lot of such 
women as you describe. Even the reading about them seems 
like a feast or a long vacation to a disappointed man. 

Oh, how real men do like the liberty loving, success in- 
spiring ring of the confident voice and push of an up-to-date 
business woman. With such companionships men, though 
only half men, could never fail, providing that half be only 
normal, rational or natural. The League would do well to 
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engage your services as spokesman, forerunner, or watch- 
man on the hilltops of observation, for you will surely do. 
Very respectfully 
E. H. Cormdell. 


A DOUBLE HOLD UP. 

We have entered into a tentative arrangement with the 
manufacturers of the Boston Garter and the Bull Dog Sus- 
penders in which the readers of “To-Morrow” may co-oper- 
ate if they wish toward a high moral purpose by writing to 
either of these public benefactors. 

We have chosen these two articles of virtue for especial 
propaganda on account of their superior fitness as symbols 
of modesty and resignation; besides we wish to exert our 
best influence toward keeping things up. 

While we realize that fully half our readers do not wear 
suspenders, by this happy combination we are able to reach 
all and possibly prevent the downfall of much. 


WORLD-WEARY. 
From IBsEN’s “PEER GYNT.” 


So unspeakably poor then, a soul can go back to nothingness, into the 
grey of the mist. 

Thou beautiful earth, be not angry with me that I trampled thy grasscs 
to no avail. 

Thou beautiful sun, thou hast squandered away thy glory of light in 
an empty hut. 

There was no one within it to hearten and warm; 

The owner, they tell me, was never at home. 

Beautiful sun and beautiful earth, you were foolish to bear and give 
light to my mother. 

The spirit is niggard and nature lavish; and dearly one pays for one’s 
birth with one’s life. 

T will clamber up high to the dizziest peak; 

I wil look once more on the rising sun, gaze till I'm tired o'er the 
promised land; : 

Then try to get snowdrifts piled up over me. 

They can write above them: “Here NO ONE lies buried;” and after- 
wards,—then—Let things go as they can. 
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The Informal Brotherhood 


Epitep By VIoLA RICHARDSON. 


THAT MUST BE HEAVEN 


When we understand each other, all in ail, 
When two friends understand’ each other after they have misunderstood, 
When nations understand each other in peace after they have misun- 


derstood each other in war, 


When fathers, mothers, children, friends, people, understand, all under- 


stand all, 


Oh! that must be heaven—there is nothing beyond. 


LET ME BE MYSELF, 


By R. G. HAFLING, 


I care not for the halls of fame, 
Nor for the wonder of a name. 

Just let me be. 

Just let my life be free, 
And mingle with the lawful plan 
That Nature outward holds for 

man, 

Just let me tell what I can feel, 
What I can see of woe or weal; 

But, pray, sound not my name 

Throughout the halls of fame, 
Nor bother me with plan or pe!f— 
I only want to be myself, 

And watch the way 
Of Life’s mysterious plan, 

Then aid my fellow-man 
By truth that I have learned, 
By light that I have earned 

Till he may say: 

I have moved upward in my strife 
Till now I see a richer life, 

And, looming stiil before my eyes, 
Brilliant as the morning skies 
Bright’ning all the geld above 

I see the light; its name is Love. 
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‘The Key to Success” 
FREE to READERS: OF 
THIS PUBLICATION: 


| HE Art of Memory reduced to a scl-f 
ence, so that the ordinary brain is! 
capable of retaining facts as easily as 

the more gifted. 
You Are No Greater Intellectually Than 
Your Memory 


You can stop forgetting by a little | 
practice and a few simple rules. You can} 
study my course anywhere, any time, in | 
spare moments. | 

It is simple and inexpensive. Increases} 
business capacity and social standing by! 
giving an alert, ready memory for names,} 
faces, business details and study. Devel- 
ops will, concentration, eonversation, 
public speaking, writing, etc. 

Write today for FREE copy of my in- 
teresting booklet, “How to Remember.” 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY 
979 KIMBALL HALL C 11CAGO 


Original from 


~ IIRRAR) 
LIBRARY 
EAEAN l 


NEW YORK PUBLIC 


Dear To-Morrow :— 

I read ali of the liberal and advance 
thought journals, but yours is the freest 
and most liberal publication I have ever 


found. I sent a June number to Moyer 
and Haywood over to the jail the other 
day. Yours, 

E. E. Garner, 


Boise. Idaho. 


—_— 


VITAL LIVING that is IT. There 
is too much talk. Men—thinking (?) 
men and women too, are spending their 
energies in thinking alone, bartering it 
in the world as books, magazines, etc., 
for the price. Instead of KNOWING, 
DOING and REALISING. BE STILL 
AND KNOW that I AM HE (or It). 
And that is all sufficient itself. He that 
really knows, it is his turn to demon- 
strate atl theories are nought. A man 
that sells his knowledge has not realized 
his or her being in TRUTH, and fact. 

The teaching or instructing need be 
a simple plan HOW to unfold oneself 
and realize the IDEAL or REAL 
SELF-Existence, Knowiedge-Bliss ab- 
solute; then the other individual can 
unfold, but if he is busied with theories 
of my or your unfoldment. etc.. he has 
no time to unfold himself. There js 
the check of real human progress. which 
practically means REALIZATION of 
our REAL EXISTENCE. 

Now. Brother, what is your ‘tittle plan 
of COLONY? Kindly give me your 
plan and its principles. 

Also put in my name as club member, 
of Brotherhood. 

Yours (ours) in Truth, 
F. L. HORNING. 


Editor Informal Brotherhood : 

I enjoyed reading my first copy of 
your magazine. 

The address to clergymen contains 
volumes of truth. a condition that exists 
in other ‘arge cities and which should 
be cleared out quick as possible. 


Strange that people do not compre- 
hend the pit into which they are put- 
ting themselves by their unwholesome 
method of eating. drinking, and dress- 
ing. Their greed for gaining dollars. 
and their unnecessary haste in every 
avocation. 

T have seen the folly of such ‘ife 
in Chicago, New York, Kansas City and 
other cities. and T believe that before 
a great while we will have a highly de- 
veloped race of people. free from a'l 
the contaminations of the present, and 
that they will be considerate and affec- 
tionate towards each other. Then there 
will not be anv armies. nor impliments 
of war, nor jails, nor the paraphernalia 
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Send in your order for 
a 9 
Chicago's 
Cave Dwellers 


By PARKER H SERCOMBE 


This book tells the TRUTH abont 
Chicago and Chicago is but the World 
condensed into thirty-six square miles. 


—_—_~——- 

The author observes conditions from 
the rational view point as a scientist 
does on ant-hill or as might a disin- 
terested Man from Mars. 


— od 
Chicago Newspapers, entirely under 
money control, realize that Upton Sin- 
clair’s Jungle has cost Chicago indus- 
tries millions of dollars and have also 
placed the “Cave Dwellers” on thelr 
black list. 


—_— $ 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” cost certain 
people millions of dollars too, but it 
cleared things up. 
Address 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING CO. 
2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


What Press Clippings 
Mean to You 

Press clipping information is infor- 
mation you can obtain in no other 
way. As a business ald, Press Clip- 
pings will place before you every scrap 
of news printed in the country pertatn- 
ing to your business. They will show 
you etery possible market, big and lit- 
tle, for your goods, openings that you 
would never even hear about in the 
ordinary way, and—they give you this 
information while it is fresh and valu- 
able. 

If you have a oobby or wish infor- 
mation upon any subject or topic, 
press clippings will give you YOU 
the current information printed on the 
subject. 

The cost for any purpose is usually 
but a few cents a day. The 
International Press Clipping Bureau, 
the largest press clipping bureau in 
the world, reads and clips 55,000 pa- 
pers and other periodicals each 
month, and even if you are now a subd- 
scriber to some other clipping bureau, 
it will pay you to investigate our st 
perior service, 


Write for our book about Preas Clippings and our 
Daily Business Reports, and ask about The Inter- 
national Information Bureau, which supplies 
complete manuscripts or material for addresses. 
essays, lectures and debates, and complete and 
reliable information upon any subject at a reason- 
able cost. Address 

Barese, 


international Press Citpping 
B 146 Boyce Bidg., Chicaga. INinsie, €. 3. A. 
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attached thereto. Peace and good will 
to all humanity. 
Respectfully in Truth, 
Victor ALMQUIST. 


MODERN LIFE. 
By HERMAN A. Hanson. 


On the streets of a city thoughts en- 
tered my mind 
Of the ways of the people and the 
works of mankind 
Of what has been done in days of the 
past 
To alter existence so mighty and vast. 


The high towering buildings which 
shadow the sun 

Are as wa'ks of a prison unyielding and 
stern, 

Of the people depriving the glorious 
rays 


By nature intended to brighten our days. 


The air of our cities is tainted with 
filth 

By the man with the dollars to bring 
greater wealth, 

Ard the lives of the lowly is held in 
the mire, 

As the man with the dollars has the 
nation in hire. 


The food of our nation is defiled and 
impure 

Diseases and death thus breeding galore. 

And so mad is the rush, the hurry and 
strife, 

That beneath in the rabble fall many 
in ‘ife. 


Our streams as of crystal in murmur- 
ing flow, 

Are polluted and murky and well do we 
know 

That justice and gradeur in the past 
has been slayed. 

And sacrificed only for the dollars it 
made. 


Your magazine certainly stands. for 
advanced thought. Not afraid to sing 
out and say what it thinks. Nothing 
“namby pamby” about it. 

May success and a large circulation 
crown vour efforts. 

Yours very truly, 
ELIZABETH BRUST. 


A PERTINENT QUESTION. 


“Ah. yes, my dear young friend,” 
said the eminent philanthropist and 
supreme head of the Consolidated All- 
the-Necessities-of-Life Trust. the while 
his pate, ascetic face beamed with the 
beautific. self-satisfied placidity so often 
observed on the countenance of a 
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Linden Brothers 


PUBLICATION PRINTERS 


114 Sherman Street 


Tel. Harrison 4540 Chicago 
Printers of this Magazine 


Patterson's 
Books 


ON HIGHER THOUGHT AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


A Knowledge of the Self, The 
Key to Power, Price $1.00. 
What Should I Do, That I Would 
Be What The Almighty Designed 

Price $1.00. 
Key That Unlocks The 
Holy Bible. 
And other mystic writings, in 
preparation. Write for free 
de criptive circular, 


C.E. Patterson, M.D. 


313 ©. BRIDGE STREET, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


80c worth of Good Literature 


for 25c 


“Let There Be Light,” 10c.; “Pur- 
ity’s Greatest Foe,” 6c; “Bronze Book,” 
10c; “Doctors and Their Medicines,” 
10c; “Right of the Child to be Well 
Born,” 10c; “Heredity,” 5c; “Private 
Letter,” 5c; “Dianism,” 25¢. Total, 80c, 
for 25c. 


The National Purity Association, 
8I Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Mention this paper when you order, 
and a copy of “Purity Journal” wil) 
be Included. 


The 


m 


Jersey cow. “Reviewing my long and, 
I trust, not wholly useless career, I 
have become convinced that the only 
way to win true success is to deal 
honorably with your fellow-men, to 
implicity follow the dictates of a clean 
conscience, to ever heed the teaching 
of the Golden Rule, and walk in the 
straight and narrow way.” 

“And—ah — Mr. Robafeller,” re- 
turned the dear young friend, “don’t 
you sometimes regret that you didn’t 
find it out sooner?”—lVatson's Maga- 
cine, 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


To-Morrow Publishing Company: 

You are making a great magazine out 
of “Tomorrow.” Every person inter- 
ested in progressive thought should sub- 
scribe for it, read it and help the move- 
ment along. I do not see how you can 
afford to print a magazine of such size 
and valuable contents and give a foun- 
tain pen in the bargain, for one doilar. 

Very trulv yours, 
J. WARNER MILLs. 


Dear Mr. Sercombe :— 

Enclosed please find $1.00 in payment 
of “Chicago’s Cave Dwellers.” May it 
de more than the “Jungle.” It cer- 
tainty has a bigger work to do. 

Your address to Chicago Clergymen 
should reach every “parasite” in Amer- 
ica. It is time they were breaking 
their chrysalis; those whom ignorance 
will in any degree excuse, and as for 
the great mass of sham-mongers, I 
think you have at least jarred their 
conceit. 

May the light of To-Morrow dispel 
the shades of To-Day for all comrades. 

ESSIE E. BRAFFETT, 


Dear To-Morrows— 

Your July issue is certainly a good 
one, and I hope you will keep up the 
good fight. I think I have $2.00 credit 
with vou and you may mail me a copy 
of “Chicago's Cave Dwellers” when out 
and check off one of those doliars. 


G. W. Sou e. 


— 


Iv Dear Sereombe :— 
A word of simple and sincere praise 
for To-Morrow. You and Sandburg 
are doing some mighty intellectual 
stunts, I particulary enjoy your work 
against race prejudice. 
R. Borourn. 

I think 
tion in the U. S., 
combe a veritable 
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To-Morrow the best publica- 
and Parker IT. Ser- 
father, teacher, 


Wonderful 
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Mr. Edison says: 


Here 


Vo deposit; 
Edison gold moulded records, and if then you 
are 
pense—t/ acceptable pay Jor outfit at lewest cast 
price On easy payments: 


$2 a mont Pay us nothing until after trial áf your 


me, Send for our great Edison Catalog,— 
ITS FREE. 
Distributors. 


149 Michitan Ave., 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH 
OFFER 


If you love music and en- 

tertainment, if you 
want to cheer your home, 
be sure to read every word 
of this great offer. 


I want to sés a phonograph 

in every American home.” 
your opportunity—while this offer tasts—eeery 
able ragponsible person can get a genuine Edman 
Inograph direct from us to your home 


ON FREE TRIAL 


Play the beantifel 


no guarantee, 


not glud to keep the out ñt, return at oer es 


(or more according to price of outfit} 


Address Edison Phonograph 


GUSTAVUS RARSON, MGR. 


FREE—Monthly Sppulement List of Latest 
Edison Records: 


Conflagration 
Number 


—_¢——- 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


65 Illustrations of Fire and 
Result of Earthquake. 


PRICE, 15c 


——— 


TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Not receiving copies promptly 
Notify Publishers at Tempo 
rary Quarters 


a 


Overland Monthly 


905 Lincoln Av., Alameda, Cal. 


friend and brother to the toiling masses. 
With best wishes for your success. 
Sincerely, 
A. A. WIEBOLDT. 


Send me April and May numbers of 
To-Morrow. The June number which 
I do posses is the best specimen of a 
periodical that has ever fell into my 
hands. Yours, 

A Geo. C. BENSINGER. 
To- Morrow :— 
Put me on for a year. I like this up- 
to-date, matchless monthly, and I want 
every copy. Yours, 

A. E. HEMPSTEAD. 


Editor To-Morrow’s Magazine :— 

In this issue of To-Morrow’s Maga- 
zine I notice that you have a new book 
just about to be put out, I am going 
to insert your articie, “A Preachment 
to Preachers,” with reference to this 
book and would be very glad to have 
a copy of same when it leaves your 
press. 

If your book is as good as your ar- 
ticle, it is worth reading and I will 
take pleasure in giving it a good no- 
tice in the Signal. 

I have read your magazine for this 
month and must say that it contains 
a line of splendid articles. It is along 
the right line of thought. 

The article entitled “Universal Ex- 
perimentation” is about the best idea 
I have seen expioited yet, That article 
I shall also copy at the first oppor- 
tunity for I consider it is a splendid 
thing. 

I hope your magazine is growing 
rapidly. It deserves a tremendous cir- 
culation and I see no reason why you 
will not obtain it. 

Yours truly, 
Tuos. P. Tosin, 
Editor Union Signal. 


“TO-MORROW” AND “HEALTH” 
ONE DOLLAR. 


Surely a rare combination for the 
price. “Health” now consoiidated with 
Medical Talk and Vim, is a most val- 
uable publication, and surely worth One 
Dollar by itseif, but the price sent to 
us will secure you both for one year. 
Sercombe :— 

Saw your adv. and portrait in Nauti- 
lus and wish a copy of To-Morrow. I 
wonder if you bite or are only bark- 
ing; if you are as fierce as you look, 
which is as tho’ you could throw a 
bomb if you thought it best. 

Yours, 
EpitH Burke. 
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'510 Page Book 


FREE 


One Eighth Regular Size. 


Ilustrated 


Send $1.00 for To-Morrow Magazine one 
year and receive FREE one copy 


THE WHOLESOME WOMAN 
By Dr. J. H. GREER. 


Send 25c extra to pay posfage on the book. 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING CO., 
2238 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO. 


YOUR CHARACTER 


WII be read from your handwriting 
by an expert graphologist and a 
typewritten delineation will be sent 
upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 
No other fees of any kind will be 
solicited, 


LOUISE RICE 
ll W. Twenty-First Street, New York 


The Monitor, Indianapolis, says :— 


What shall we say about ‘To-Mor- 
row’s Magazine? Nothing bad, noth- 
ing neutral, but all good. Because 


President Roosevelt obtained his ideas 
of the Muckrake speech from this peri- 
odical would surely be very creditable, 
indeed, but this is hearsay and yet no 
doubt the truth. I have before me the 
May number and some of the splendid 
things I find are: 

In The Business End Mr. Sercombe 
discusses such eruptions as “Vesu- 
vius,” “The Return of Dowie,” “Upton 
Sinclair,” “The Jungle,” “Life vs Pro- 
grams,” “Doing vs. Believing.” and “A 
Think Magazine for Think People.” 

A Pure Food Department has beeu 
added, which wil! be conducted by Dr. 
L. E. Landone, who will publish a list 
oi all the impure foods manufactured 
in this country. 


The N. Y. Morning Telegram com- 
ments as follows :— 
“TO-MORROW MAKES ITS READ- 
ERS THINK. 

The Culturist Magazine has been con- 
solidated with To-Morrow, at Chicago, 
and the corps of writers employed by 
beth publicstions will hereafter write 
for the one with the name that looks 
whead. 

Among ‘he regular contributors to 
To-Morrow is Walter Hurt, who, as 
a writer on advanced topics, has few 
equals in the country. Mr. Hurt was 
at one time a resident of New York 
City and a contributor to the cotumns 
of the Morning Telegraph. 

To-Morrow is not a magazine for the 
kindergarten. It sets forth, from the 
viewpoint of its editors, advanced 
thought, and whether the reader agrees 
with the essayists or not, he is com- 
pelled to give them credit for two things 
— sincerity and ability. 


Irom the Milwaukee Journal. 
P. H. SERCOMBE AS AN AUTHOR. 


Former Milwaukeean to Write a Book 
on Chicago. 

Parker H. Sercombe, at one time a 
resident of Milwaukee, and who is now 
the bead of the Spencer-Whitman cir- 
cle of Chicago, is preparing a book on 
the Cave Dwelleres of Chicago. He 
says, there never was a time to try 
men’s souls as the present, and that the 
present method of teaching morality is 
a failure. 

“Our millionaires are money drunk.” 
ne says, “our clubmen hypocrites, cur 
ucwspapers scandalmongers and = our 
saloons vampires.” 

From The Dayton Herald. 

To-Morrow Magazine for Juty con- 
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Its a Shame to 
Neglect Your Face 


Eye 
Offending > 
Features 


Perfected in 20 minutes without 
trace or unconvenience. 


Your “Defect” shows especially on spe- 
cial occasions. Facial disadvantages 
permanently corrected in one visit 


WHY 


Carry Those 
Same Old 


“Wrinkles,” “Hollows,” “Frowns,” 
“Scowls,” “Deep Mouth and 
Nose Lines,” 

When they can be quickly and pérmanently re 
moved? 

Vale e et 
satisfactory. 
Write or Call for Adv Advice. 


DR. PRATT I INSTITUTES, 


CHICAGO—214 STATE STREET. 
NEW YORK—1122 BROADWAY. 
PITTSBURG—482 WOOD STREET. 
MILWAUKEE-—106 GRAND AV. 


Take Your Pants Off 


We Will Make You as svete rae futons 


~ 


w 
y 


ALL DEFECTS 
IN ONE 


every salt. 

Con Palia and free, vest, aiso iikestresien of 

for suit, extra pants and free vest, also of 

tent suit case, fashion —, $ bianks, 

pe and full pe araom TÀ resp yon ta le fer 

everydeg. Seniors Hri e for laia 
A Address AREF TANONS 

a manan Cai 
Reference: Royal Trust Bauk, ea ates, N 


tains a “Preachment to Preachers” by 
the editor, which in effect is an appeal 
for monogamy, and points out the pres- 
ent moral system as having failed in 


developing the monogamistic impulse 
or the practice thereof. 
“By their fruits ye shall know 


them,” and all the present day graft, 
vice and crime are ‘aid at the feet of 
the clergy for continuing their use of 
commandments and despotism orig- 
inated in the childhood of our rare, 
and im no way effective on a free peo- 
ple. 

Mrs. Margaret Warren Springer he- 
lieves that plenty of love lies in the 
hearts of all mankind and that we 
cniy require right economic and so- 
cial conditions to free this latent love 
and let it become a factor in the 
world’s affairs. 

Mr. Charles A. Sandburg not only 
ccntributes a fine poem as a frontis- 
piece, but his “Views and Reviews” 
centains gems cf thought in relation 
to current political, social and eco- 
nomic happenings. 

Altogether the warm weather seems 
to have increased To-Morrow’s pace 
as the July number bristles with the 
warmth of an advancing radicalism. 


From Fargo Forum and Republican. 
Further editorials on the Scandal 
Tendency of Daily Newspapers, 
Vegetarianism as a Result of the Pack- 
ngtown Scandal, and a most vital 
tidy, Universai Experimentation, 
nake up the forceful set of editorials 
wublished in To-Morrow. Mrs, Lida 
arca Robinson continues her sckol- 
rly serial on The History of Human 


darriage, this to be concluded in the 
\ugust number. Miss Grace Moore 
escribes the radicalism and inde- 


«dence of members of the Nationai 
lusiness Woman’s League. To-Mor- 
ow Pubiishing Co., 2238 Calumet ave- 
ue, Chicago, IIL; E3 


RAY OR FADED H HAIR OR BEARD 


an now be restored to its natural color 
o taking medicine internally (10 to 29 
rops 3 times a day) that supplies the 
‘ood with this particular coloring mat- 
r. I discovered this fact some years 
zo while giving this medicine to a lady 
: years old, whose hair was White. 
he was greatly surorised (but vo more 
>» than I was) to see her hair grad- 
iy getting darker, and it became a 
ice Glossy Blick, with not a gray nair 
1 her head. I co not understand what 
uses tbe change in color, unless, as 
ated above, ithe medicine furnishes the 
ood with some certain coloring matter 
at nature has fziled to supply. I have 
is formula printed and wilt scnd to 
81 
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Health, Strength 
and Vitality 


can only be derived from 


NATURAL FOODS. 
Benold's 


Unfermented Whole 
Wheat Bread 


is made dail from freshly ground selected 
wheat kernels, tbe utmost clean!iness being 
observed. It is therefore a flue and fragrant 
flavor, while it possesses all of the natritive 
constituents required by the haman body 
and is ove of the best talanced food mate- 
rials tbat man can eat, It has Protein for 
muscles, brain and nerves, fat and carbo- 
hydrates for animal] heat, mineral matter 
for the bones and tissues, and hence comes 
nearer to being the reat “STAFF OF LIFE’ than 
the debilitating white 
BENOLD’S WHOLE HEAT BREAD. 

It is more nour:sùing than mea:. 

Jt curer stomach and bowel troubles. 

It is a natural remedy for constipation, 

It gives each organ new vitality. 

It will bring you health and success, à 

SEND FOR IT To DAY, 


THE SANITARIUM PURE FOOD STORE, 
413 E. North Ave., Chicago, fil. 


Notice. Send one dollar for four loaves, ten 
prandsi express prepaid, West of Denver 


Are you Interested In the 


OCCULT SCIENCES? 


Modern Miracles 


Is the name of a New Monthly Mag- 
azine devoted to Mental and Physical 
Development. It is the Searchlight 
of Strange and Wonderful Pheno- 
mena, full of Helpful, Instructive and 
Inspiring Articles Each Month. 


If you will send us your birth date 
and 10 cents, we will send you a 
sample copy of MODERN MIRA- 
CLES and a FREE SCIENTIFIC 
ASTROLOGICAL reading of your 
life. Address 


ASTROLOGICAL EDITOR, 
Modern Miracles, 
126 West 34th St. :-: New York 
POPP PBP BPP LOLOL LLL LLL S A S 


anyone for ony $2.50, and will refund 
your money if it fails to restore the 
color as it was when young. It is narm- 
less. Can get’ it in any drug store. I 
heve sold this fcrmuia to hundréds and 
have not been asked to refund the 
money if it fails to restore the color 
as it was when young. It is harmless 
Can get it in any drug store. I have 
sold this formula to hundreds and have 
not been asked to refund the money 
by to exceed half a dozen. The same 
medicine will prevent hair from ever 
turning gray. Address 
J. E. HADLEY, M. D., 


G 305, Cedar Bluffs. ae = Neb 


FALL INTO LINE. 


Vair WILLIAMS. 


By GEORGE 


“We are pioneers working for you, 
for your children and for your chil- 
dren’s children. Your hand! brother.— 
“To-Morrow Talk” for July. 


Yes, brother dear! here is my hand, 

“Tis yours for “Freedom's Holy 
Cause”; 

I long to join your knightly band 
And fight for better life, and laws; 

I heard your thrilling trumpet call— 
It found an echo in my breast, 

And now till Life and Love are free— 
This heart and hand no more shall 


rest. 


No more upon the tented field 

The warrior stands in armor bright, 
But still to-day, true heroes come 

To battle for the Truth and Right. 
Their Weapon? Not the pond’rous 

lance, 

A tiny shaft is tipped with steel, 
And from it flow the burning words 

A thousand, thousand hearts shall 


feel. 


ostracized , the weak 
a noble knight in Thee. 
fettered 


The poor, the 
Have found 
And true Love stands with 
hands 
And pleads with us to set her free. 
True manhood shall forever rise, 
When womanhood sits in the dust, 
With brand of Shame upon her brow— 
Or worse—a thrall to brutal lust. 


I know your heart and mine are one 
Dear brother in this holy cause, 
I give a willing hand—TO-DAY! 
I will not till—_“TO- MORROW” 
pause. 
We'll carry on this holy war 
With fiery hearts and earnest hands 
Until TRUE LOVE—no more enslaved 
In all her radiant beauty stands. 
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The Naturopath, i 


10c A COPY AND 


Herald of Health 


A Magazine teaching the Cause 22 
Cure of disease. Our subscribers call n 


A HEALTH ASSURANCE POLICY. 


OUR OTHER PUBLICATIONS: 
The Kneipp Cure, $50c; Cloth. $1.00 
Baby's Kneipp Cure, 50c} oth $L 
Return to Nature, Vol. 1, $1.50; Cleth & 
The Philosophy of Fasting, $1.00 
Bils' Natural Methods of Healing, ts 2 

Vols., 2,000 pages 700 illustrations; 

Coth $5. ] 
The Abuse of the Marriage Relatios, 3e 
Insomnia, 15c 

Send 3 cents In stamps and we will 
send a complete assortment of litera- | 
ture. For 15 cents we will also give 
you 3 months’ subscription te “The 
Naturopath and Herald of Health.” l 
B. LUST, N. D., J 124 East 59 St., Nen ] 

York. 


hid T eR 
What Do You Read? | 


If you like a ne 
with vitallty and vim, get 
THE RAVEN. The Raver 
is “The California Monthly” 
that is coming to the fore 
rapidly as a publication 
that is all good. 

The most Interesting stot 

les by the best Western writers. 
Poetry that you can understand. 
The cleanest advertising. 
a Cenne in Spanish. 

e strongest articles 

authorities. giia 
Our agents earn $5.00 to $10.00 per 

day. Pleasant home work. Send tet 

cents for complete outfit. 

YOU GET A REGULAR MAGAZINE 
WITH MANY NEW FEATURES. 
Send ten cents for a sample copy 

Advertisers send for rates. 

THE RAVEN, “The California Monthly 

PASADENA, CAL. 
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GOLD DOLLARS FOR 50 CENTS 


Would imply something frauđdu- 
tent, but our offer gives more for 
the money and is backed by thou- 
sands of members. 
h We will make you a member of 
the International Health League 
one year price, $0.50. 

Send you our Official Health Magazine 


monthly price $0.50. 
The League Certificate of Mem 
bernie (good for life) price. 


Book “Law of Suggestion” by 
mail prepaid price $1.00, all for 
a money order for $1. 

If you are not acquainted with 
the work of the League you had 
better send for a “League Let- 
ter’ and get posted. A posta! 
ogrings one. 

Most people act without think- 
ing. Some think, but never get 
ready to act. We ask you to do 
both, and DO IT NOW. Think 
over the above offer for a nwe 
ment and then ACT. 

Yours for health and success 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LEAGUE 
490 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MAGAZINE REVIEWS. 


One of the trials of the reviewer is 
the difficulty of keeping ready to hand 
the periodicals to be reviewed. Oftener 
than not the magazine of peculiar in- 
terest and that we especially desire to 
mention, is carried off to be read and 
not returned, and so escapes the re- 
viewers pen. Among the magazines 
coming to us that seem most to temni 
the “swiper” are Nautilus, published by 
Elizabeth Towne as every one knows, 
and Soundview, by the “Boss Ever- 
green.” Every body who is interested 
n “new thoughts” want to read what 
“William and Elizabeth” said last and 
‘Pitch Hot from the Evergreeners.” 
These magazines are among those of the 
weart to heart quality and as aids to re- 
axation and spiritual uplift are much 
n demand. At this writing we are un- 
ible to locate the last copy of Sound- 
“lew received and doubtless this “big- 
zest little magazine published” (so say 
he Evergreeners who publish it at 
Jalla, Washington) is somewhere in a 
nan’s coat-pocket or a woman’s hand- 


ag. 
„We quote from Nautilus for July 
Holyoke, Mass., price 5 cts.) the fol- 
owing by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


CLIMBING. 


ho climbs the mountain does not al- 
ways climb. 

The winding road 
many a time; 

ret each descent is higher than the last. 

das thy path fallen? That will soon be 
Dast. i 

leyond the curve the way leads up and 
on. 

Fhink not thy goal forever lost or gone. 

Keep moving forward; if thine aim i 
right 

Chou canst not miss the shining moun- 
tain height. 

Nho vend attain to summits still and 
air, 

Hust nerve himself through valleys of 
despair. 


After the battle of New Orleans, says 
homas E, Watson in his Magazine, 
rhen the victor had been crowned with 
aurel in the Cathedral and acclaimed 
tke a demi-god through the Streets, it 
vas of his mother that he spoke to the 
cers whom he was about to disband 
~their glorious work being done. 
‘Gentlemen, if only SHE could have 
wed to see this day!” 
As you follow the narrative of An- 
sew Jackson’s career, you will hear 
say many things that you will not 
BProve, will see him do many things 
Which you cannot applaud, but when 
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slants downward 
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THE JUNGLE 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR 


r 
UPTON SINCLAIR 


A sombre and terrible picture 
of lifo in the Chicago stockyards 
from the point of view of the 
workingman. It shows the con- 
ditions that turn the hero into a 
criminal and a tramp. There are 
startling revelations concerning 
methods In the meat-packing in- 
dustry, and glimpses of all Chi- 
cago’s under-world of crime and 
“graft”. The story is hailed as 
“the greatest nove] published in 
America in fifty years.” 

It ia one of the moat powerful and terrible 


stories ever written.—ROBERT HUNTER, 
AUTHOR or ‘:Poverry,'' 


12me = cloth 413 pages, $1.50, 
postpaid. 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING CO. 
2238 Calumet Ave, Chicago. 


ames Six Best Books on Socialism === 


We are sometimes asked to indi- 
cate the very best books, a few, to 
be read by people who wish to get 
the best statement of the principles 
of socialism by socialists. In answer- 
ing the question we purposely omit 
the greatest of all socialist booka, 
Marx's “Capital,” because it deals 
almost wholly with technical eco- 
nomics, and does not give the ordl- 
nary reader a clear idea of socialism. 
We arrange the books in the order 
of their difficulty. the eaatest first. 
THE SOCIALISTS, Who they Are and 

What they Stand for. By John 

Spargo. Cloth, 50 cents. 
PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC 80- 

CIALISM. By Rev. Charles H, Vail 

Cloth, $1.00; paper, 35 cents. 
COLLECTIVISM AND INDUSTRIAL 

EVOLUTION, By Emile Vander- 

velde, Socialist member of Parlia- 

ment, Belgium, translated by 

Charles H. Kerr. Cloth, 50 cents. 
SOCIALISM UTOPIAN AND SCIEN- 

TIFIC. By Frederick Engels. 

Cloth, 50 cents. 

THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO. By 
Marx and Engels, and NO COM- 
PROMISE by Wilhelm Liebknecht, 
rhe two in one volume. Cloth, 50 
cents. 

ESSAYS ON THE MATERIALISTIC 

CONCEPTION OF HISTORY. By 
Antonio Labriola, translated py 
Charles H. Kerr. Cloth, $1.00. : 
We will mail any of these books ' 
promptly on receipt of price, or will 
send the six in cloth binding by ex- 
press at purchaser's expense for 
$3.20. Descriptive catalogue, 64 large 
pages, mailed on request. 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 

264 East Kinzie St. 
(near State St.) CHICAGO, 


ee 


-you recall that at the very topnotch of 
his success and his pride, his heart 
stayed in the right place, and was sore 
because his mother could not be there 
to gladden her old eyes with the glory 
of her son—you will forgive him much 


in his life that was harsh and cruel and. 


utterly wrong. (121 W. 42nd st., N. Y.) 


The Craftsman tempts the reviewer to 
an immoderate use of adjectives. One 
who is expected to write impersonally 
of this publication feels himself in the 
position of the person joked about in a 
Round Table conversatoin one day re- 
cently. It was said that he could write 
impersonally, that in fact any of us 
could write impersonally of the New 
Civilization, because we hadn’t yet ex- 
perienced it. Having experienced the 
delight of reading in the July Crafts- 
man of “The Burnham Plan” for the re- 
construction of San Francisco and about 
the Bournville Colony in Birmingham, 
England, and the eye still revelling in 
the fascinating impressions produced by 
the pictures illustrative of the works of 
the Swedish sculptor, Charles Haag, it 
is next to impossible to comment im- 
personally, There is an irresistable 
compelling quality in the pages of the 
Craftsman which seem to us to 
largely due to the selection of its sub- 
jects, only such subjects being presented 
as will emphasize the progressive spirit 
of our times and furnish inspiration as 
well as head knowledge. The Crafts- 
man has solved the problem of how to 
interest. and instruct the reader of 
limited artistic powers without the 
necessity of being prosaically elemen- 
tary to advanced readers. We cannot 
too strongly recommend’ the Craftsman. 
(Gustav Stickley, Editor, 2 W. 34th 
St, N. Y.) ' o 


To! the invalid and anaemic we would 
suggest subscribing for Out West, “An 
Archaeological Wedding Journey,” an 
illustrated serial story by Theresa Rus- 
sell, would hypnotize a shut-in and 
cause them to lose consciousness of 
their “belief” in disease, its “sugges- 
tions” of freedom, health-giving air 
and sunshine and’ active co-operation 
with nature being as good as a mas- 
sage or Turkish bath. (217 New High 
St, Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Enclose it for a few 

Hf You Happen peage 
ue N 

To Have llc mee n oei 


Straight Edge Indus- 
trial Settlement, 1 Abingdon Square, New York. 
If Not Write anyhow and learn how men and 

women who need work are being s: yanwed 
into useful, self-supporting. co-operative indus- 
tries; paying ‘or their tools by a light tax upon 
their work. 
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Send us 10 cents In silver or stampa 
together with the names of 10 persons 
who get mai! at your postoffice who are 
Interested in music, and we will sri 
you our handsome magazine one ye. 
We receive hundreds of subscriptio:s 
daily from persons who think our Mig- 
azine a bigger bargain than Harpert. 
Zunsey’s, Ladies’ Home Journal or 
McClure’s. This is a special offer fo: 
a short time only, so send at once. Oc: 
subscription price may advance to $1.4 
per year soon. Address BURGES PUB 


CO. Dept. T., D, Grand Rapida, Mich 


FREE BOOK 


For Sick People 


By C. $. Carr, M. D., Editer Medical Talk fer fàs mm 


There are many people who are sick 
and cannot get well. They have tried 
drugs, dieting, physical culture, electnce 
ity, and various other remedies — scl 
they remain sick, For this class of pe- 
ple this book wil be found especally 1- 
teresting. It outlines acourse of trea‘- 
ment entirely different from the one 
above enumerated, and gives the inval: 
another chance for his life. 

Chronic invalids of every sort, ant 
especially those suffering from disease: 
of the blood, bones, nerves and mucoz‘ 
membranes, ought to read this book. It 
is written in plain language so that eve? 
intelligent person can read it and unce” 
stand it. , 

This book will be sent free for a lit- 
ited time. In ordering the book a tw 
cent stamp should be enclosed to p: 
postage. Address 


©. S. CARR, M. D., Editer Medical fall. 
f Columbus, Ohio. 


Read 
The Kazooster 


The Foolish Magazine 


5c everywhere. 


50c a year. 


If your newsdealer has not got it 

send 5 cents in stamp to THE 

KAZOOSTER PUB. CO., 
Providence, R. |. 


The possibilities of discarded street 
tars as summer bungalows, moving 
lunch counters, bathing stations, etc., 
are charmingly told and illustrated in 
Everyday Housekeeping for July. Stu- 
dent Diet, Food Adulteration and kin- 
dred subjects are most attractively pre- 
sented each month in this publication. 
(Boston, Mass.) 


Grace M. Brown's monthly magazine, 
Fulfillment, is an ethical gem—finest 
thing imaginable for spiritual dispep- 
tics. “Courage,” ` by S. A. Weltmen, 
in July No. is a masterly article, and 
“Cozy Chats,” by “Grace” is full of 
meat—the kind that vegitarians cat. 
(P. O. box 445, Denver, Col.) 


The Balance (July) contains a letter 
from Ella Wheeler Wilcox referring to 
her European trip for this summer, and 
a forceful article, “What is Greatness,” 
by Lucy E. Adams, a beautiful figure 
portrait of the author accompanying it. 
Other writers are Eleanore Kirk, Dr. 
Geo, W. Carey and Grace M. Brown. 
(J. Howard Cashmere, 1700 Welton 
St., Denver, Col.) 


The Liberal Review for July, for- 
merly edited by M. M. Mangasarian 
(140 Dearborn St., Chicago) is more 
radical than usual, an article on “The 
Worthless Activities of Churches,” by 
Wm. H. Barnhart and another entitled 
“Is a Private Individual Possible?” be- 
ing its most telling contributions. Lida 
Parce Robinson writes of “The Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Clubs.” 


The New Thought magazine for 
July (5 cts. copy) contains a cartoon 
by the creator of Buster Brown that 
Ought to be used as a substitute for the 
old-fashioned “family prayer.” Tige’s 
sermon to Buster is philosophically 
equal to the ten commandments and 
a heap funnier. (New Thought Pub- 
lishing Co., 1170 Caxton Bldg., Chi- 
cago.) 


Among other publications received 


are: 
Current Literature, 34 W. 26th St. 
te 


The Dial, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


The Public, First Nat. Bk. Bldg, 
Chicago. 


Talent, 29 S. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 
What to Eat, Chicago, Ill. 
Health, 321 5th Ave, N. Y. 
Fellowship, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dogdom, Battle Creek, Mich. 
The Mirror, St. Louis. 
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Introducing Ourselves 


We are in- 
formed that 
the readers of 
“To - Morrow” 
are people who 
think. It is the 
only class we 
"an do business 
with directly, 
hence To-Mor- 
row should be 
a good medium 

for us. We 
make Remedies for all human ailments, 
and we make them out of the material 
of which our body was originally 
constructe We maintain that what- 
ever is sufficient to build a body is sut- 
ficient to keep it in repair. That is 
just ordinary sense. 
The active constit- 
uents of the body 
are the tissue salts 
—the inorganic ele- 
ments, They are 
found In every ani- 
mal body and in 
every form of or- 
ganic life. The var- 
jation in propor- 
tions causes abnor- 
mal conditiona or 
disease, and the 
cure is to restore the equilibrium. Let 
us send you our literature explaining 
all this, We have booklets on Gen- 
era] Diseases, on Private Diseases, on 
Women’s Diseases, and on Varicose 
Veins, Varicocele. Any or all sent free 
On request. We are worth investigat- 
Ing, and it costs nothing. If you ure 
{ll we can tell you of the rational, 
natural way to get well. No fads. No 
drugs. Just common sense practically 
applied. 

ENSIGN REMEDIES Co. 

Windsor, Ont. Bataie ereck. Mich, 


Books for Sale 
SOCIAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


Fhe Universal Kinship, Cloth $1.00 
By J. Howard Moore 
The Origin of the Family, Cloth 50c 
By Frederick Engels 
The Changing Order, Cloth $1.00 
By Oscar Lovell Triggs 
Better World Philosophy, Cloth $1.00 
By J. Howard Moore 
Love's Coming of Age Cloth $1.00 
By Edward Carpenter 
The Evolution of Man, Cloth 50c 
By Wilhelm Boelsche 
The End of the World, Cloth 50c 
By Wilhelm Meyer 
Science and Revolution, Cloth 50c 
By Ernest Untermann 
The Triumph of Life, Cloth 50c 
By Wilhelm Boelsche 


Address, 


To-Morrow Publishing Company, 
2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


Diagnosis From 


the Eye 
By H. E. Lane, M. D. 


156 Pages—70 Illustrations. Price 
$1.00. A practical course in self- 


diagnosis and self-healing. 


We will send this fine book by 
mail post paid on receipt of price 
or—Send One Dollar for one year’s 
subscription to To-Morrow Maga- 
zine and we will send you the book 
FREE. 


Address 


To-Morrow Publishing Co, 


2238 Calumet Ave. - - Chicago, Ill. 


— -Mi= 
HUMANITARIAN 
REVIEW 
A Monthly Liberal, 
Rationalistic and 
Ethical Culture 
Magazine 
Single Copy, 10c.; One Year, $1: 


Three Months Trial, 25c. 


Humanitarian Review and 
“To-Morrow for $I. 


TO NEW SUSCRIBERS ONLY. 


SINGLETON W. DAVIS, 
Editor znd Publisher, 
852 EAST LEE STREET 
Los Angeles. California 


Google 


LET US SEND YOU 


LLL 


A MAGAZINE OF -DAY 


no fe 


HUMAN LIFE is absolutely original. There 
is no other magazine dealing with people ex- 
clusively. It is filled from cover to cover with 
true stories and pictures of true people and will 
keep the entire family fully posted as to the sc- 
tions and doings of all the prominent people of 
the entire world. It has the greatest writer in 
this country of vigorous, virile, pungent, force- 
fal, piquant English as its editor-in-chief. 


ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 


The canstic contri- 
butor to the Saturday 
Evening Post, Coamo- 
litan, Success and 
alf a hundred other 
representative period- 
icala; the anthor of 
“The President,” 
'‘The Boss’',‘ olfe- 
ville,’’ ‘Peggy 0'- 
Neil,’’ and other 
books of story and ad- 
venture, every one 
scintillating with 
strenuous life, Mr. 
Lewis’ fingers are upon 
the public pulse; be 
knows what the publie 
wants, and he gires 
them running-over moasure: his knowledge of 
men and things is as wide aa the wide, wide world. 
HUMAN LIFE is up-to-date in its fresh. original 
matter from the best authors and best artists, and 
filled to overtluwing with human interest. 


Read This Liberal Offer 


= fil] in this Coupon To-day“ 


HUMAN LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Binford St., Boston, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN :—Enclosed please find five two- 
cent stamps, ten cents, for which kindly send 
HUMAN LIFE for three months, com- 
mencing with the H. H. Kogers April num- 
ber. We will also send the Rockefeller and 
Lawson numbers extra to all who order at 
once, 


TRE aa 


P. O. Box or Street 


Town or City 


reatest Geological 
+ | Event of Ages 


The Nautilus 


For August 


Contains a splendid article by Prof. Edgar L. Larkin 
about THE GREATEST GEOLOGICAL EVENT OF AGES, the forming 
of the great Salton Sea, over 50 miles long and still growing, by 
the change of course of the mighty Colorado river. This intensely 
interesting article is accompanied by photographs and a relief map 
showing the vicinity of the great new sea, 


THE NAUTILUS for August contains also a beautiful NEW POEM, 
“Knowledge”, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox ; a charming new 
poem by Maglyn Dupree, “Tha Bee's Choice’; “A Meditation 
on Health”, by Florence Morse Kingsley, “The Evol- 
ution of a Castaway”, by Eleanor Kirk; another installment of 
that wonderful series of articles on ‘The Law of the Rhythmic Breath’’, by 
Ella Adelia Fletcher; ‘Saving and biring”, by Fred- 
erick Rosslyn; “Overcoming the Last Enemy", by Eliza- 
beth Towne. 


Besides all this there are editorials by Elizabeth Towne 
and William E. Towne, and a number of ‘Short Stories 
from Real Life’, by L, A. Bow and others to afford something 
better and more interesting than “midsummer fiction’; and ‘‘New Thought 
in the Kitchen’, Success Letters, Family Counsel, Etc. 


Another Month and the price ef NAUTILUS will be $1.00 a vear. 
Just Now you may hive a year’s subscription for 50 cts. 


Or a 4 month trial subscription for lO cts. Order right 
away b.fore July and Augu t issues are exhau-ted. 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Dept. 34 - - HOLYOKE, MASS. 


A Practical Course in Self-Diag- 
nosis and Self-Healing 


By Means Of ` 


“THE DIAGNOSIS FROM THE EYE” is a most remarkable book, 
the result of years of careful observation and research. It deals with 
one of the most Important and far reaching discoveries in the science of 
healing; with the fact, that the Iris of the eye is a mirror of mind 
and body and discloses the inner ccndition of man. 

150 large pages, 70 original illustrations! neatly bound in cloth; 
sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 


The Foundation of all Reform, cloth 35c; paper 25c. 
The Folly of Meat-Eating 10c, 


Drugs Never Heal 


They only suppress symtoms which always appear in the form of 
rains, fever, eruptions, etc.. when the laws of nature have been gross- 
ly violated. 

As there is but one cause of disease—violating of nature’s laws— 
there is but one remedy: a natural and rational mode of living. 

This truth is fully confirmed by cur new method of diagnosing 
diseases: The Diagnosis from the Eye. 

Our Sanatorium is located in Chicago's most beautiful section, just 
opposite Lake Michigan and Lincoln Park, whose ever green lawns, 
blooming flowers and majestic trees are particularly inviting to all who 
wish to spend the larger part of the day, especially during the warmer 
weather, in nature's realm. 


-I Write for particulars to 


Kosmos Hygienic Institute 


KNEIPP WATER CURE SANITARIUM 


765 N. Clark St. - Chicago, Ill. 


Near Menominee St. Tel. Black 5981. Opposite Lincoln Pk. 


Paroey A FRIEND 
a Stony! OF YOURS 


| and of every business man 
| who wants to keep in touch 


with the most up-to-ddte, 
time», labor- and money 
AV ng TAS in business, 


Ideas and suggestions, hints 
frawn from the cxpensivi 
experiences of others,—all 
this you find in 


My Business Friend 


the best Magazine in the 
World for the Office and 
Hone. When you pick the 


| attrachve volume up 
fram the news-stand and 

yo will take il to yaur of 
fice, and when you have 

| Once bed le its page 
you i lor th 

tA njoy tt foo, 

ferent from any 

published,and in 

needed to be the 

resofbright 


matter, in 
entertaining 
ind explana 
you pel tl 


There ts loo much in one 


issue of MY BUSINESS 
A l! abor 


FRIEND to t in 
/ h Zi par í th is. tt 
n nothing to send for 

py and ul 


NOVEMBER 1905. > Price, 10 Cents | 


THE MINER PUBLISHING C O., 337 Badiiy, NEW YORK CITY 


The Forward Movement of Democracy 


Its best journal is 


The Public 


LOUIS F. POST, Editor 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN CHICAGO 


The subscription price is now only $1.09 yearly (reduced from $2.00), or 50 
cents half-yearly, but the size is increased to 32 pages weeklv and the form 
improved. All departments grow in interest— Editorial, News Narrative, Re- 
lated Things, Reviews, Cartoons. Increasing circulation makes this possible. 
The editor goes to the heart of vitally important things. He is absolutely 
free and writes as he thinks, giving expression, not to his personal idiosyncra- 
sies, but to what he believes to be the truest democratic minds of our times. 
Sample copies free. 


It is with a sense of delight that I open my weekly copy of THE PUBLIC, After days of 
hard and anxious work, it comes like a messenger of peace and comfort to my roul—an ex- 
ponent of the noblest thonghta on the great queations which confront the nation; and I am 
thankful that at least one jonrnal exists in the United States which is absolutely candid and 
sincere In defending and upholding the fundamental principles npon which our democracy 
rests —Wm. P. Wesselhoeft, M. D., Boston, Mass, 


The publishers also i issue and handle the best books relating to fundamental 
democracy, and invite co-operation from all who wish to advance such work. 
Catalogue free. 


THE PUBLIC PUBLISHING í COMPANY 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 


Google a 


Digitize 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 


COPYRIGHTS &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Gescription may 


quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 


special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. J.argest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal, Terms, $3 a 
year: four months, $l. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,2812roadvay. New York 


Branch Office, St.. Washington, D. C. 


Watson’s Magazine 


The leading exponent of Jeffersonian 
Democracy, Edited by Hon. Thos, E. 
Watson, of Georgia, the Father of Rural 
Free Delivery; author of "The Story of 
France,” “Life of Napoleon,” “Life and 
Times of Thomas Jefferson,” “Bethany” 
and other books. Mr. Watson was the 
People’s Party nominee for Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1896, and for President in 1904. 
He is to-day heading a middle-class 
reform movement which is bound to 
sweep the country in a short time. 

Watson's MAGAZINE is not a Socialist 


publication: It does not stand for 
collective ownership of all the means of 
production. Mr. Watson believes in 


public or government ownership of 
railroads, telegraphs and_ telephones; 
in municipal ownership of street. rail- 
ways, gas, electric lights, water works, 
cte.; and he believes in private owner- 
ship of all industries not natural 
monopolies. 

The middle class—the home owners, 
farmers, small business men and prop- 
erty owners—won Jefferson's ey in 
1800; won Jackson’s victory over Nick 
Biddle’s money power in 1832; won 
Lincoln’s victory in 1860. But each 
time after the flush of victory had died 
away, they became careless of their 
rights and went to sleep. They have 
slept a good portion of the time since 
1865, but 

Watson's Macazıne is waking them 


up. Another great victory is in the 
air. Keep in touch with the move- 
ment, 


Fifteen cents a copy at newsstands; 
$1.50 a year by mail. Samply copy 
for 4 two-cent stamps and four names 
of reading friends Address, 


TOM WATSON'S MAGAZINE, 
121 West 42d Street, 
New York City. 


SpeciaL CLUBBING RATE. 
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$1.00 Puts This Beautiful Clock 
in Your Home 


The works of this magnificent cuckoo 
clock are made in one of the oldest 
and most reliable factories in Germany 
and fully guaranteed. 

The exquisite carving, which. makes 
It a clock of rare beauty, is done by 
natives of the Black Forest. every bit 
by hand. Mail us one dollar, and we 
will ship it to you, when you pay $1.00 
a month for 8 months. which completes 
the payments on both the clock and 
magazine; and the clock will have been 
{in your possession from the first pay- 
ment, 

We stand back of this offer—every- 
thing is as we represent it to be. Our 
object in giving you this splendid bar- 
gain Is to secure subscribers for COM- 
MON SENSE, the magazine that helps 
its readers to greater success. 

Just write your name on the margin 
of this adv., and we shall understand. 


COMMON - SENSE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


88 Wabash Ave., Dep. 258, Chicago 


Socialism, Individualism, 
Religion, Atheism, 


All extremes combined, and principles that will 
stablish Liberty and Justice outlined in **T he 
Natural Law’ pamphlet. Price 10 centa 
silver and stamp. H. S., Box 691. San Francisco 


Calif. 
American Stories, the beat short story 


FREE magazine published, and we will sesi 


you the Boy's Chum one year free, Thir incisies 
one or more popular songs every month for « 
year and your namein our big mail list. AU for 
a dime, Send to-day, 


AMERICAN STORIES 
Dept T. D., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ONE YEAR'S READING. 


Send 10c for a year’s subscription te 


Original fror 


NEW YORK PUBLIC 


— 


WILSHIRE'S MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Greatest Socialist Monthly 
The Largest Circulation 


The most complete plant of any 
radical publication, 


Gaylord Wilshire Editor 


address WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE, New York City 


I make a magazine, yclept for 
commercial purposes 


The Little Devil 


Tt is specitically designed for ever) body but 
fatuous folks with two-ply morals 

It is for the world’s clect—the men and wo- 
men who have broken the intellectual fetters 
which bigots and beasts have fastened upon 
the race. 

It is not for those who mistake hysteria for 
holiness or who have habituated themselves 
to the rut, 

On the whole it expresses tne unspoken 
sentiments of two-thirds of the people and 
will appeal to all but mental mendicants and 
moral runts. 

At all news stands lUc a copy. $1.00a 
year. 

If your dealer does not keep it have him 
order it or send direct to 


THE LITTLE DEVIL MAGAZINE 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Business Women’s 
Magazine 


Its appeal is to the Woman 
Whose Business is the Home! 


To the Woman who desires 
to be Basinesslike enough 10 
understand the Parlimentary 
Conduct of Mectings! 


To the Woman who Reads! 


To the National Business Wo- 
man's League every where! 


To all Sorts and Conditions 
of Club Women! 


To the Women Workers in 
every Profession and Busi- 
ness! 


To the Woman Employer 
and the Woman Empicyee! 


Send your dollar for the Busi- 
ness Woman's Magazine and get 
the World in Little Every Month 


$1.00 Does It! 


Socialist Review 


Official Organ of the Socialist 
Party of New Jersey 


a 


Semi-Monthly, 25c per year 


The only paper published in New Jersey in 
the interest of the working-class—and owned 
by that class. It is interesting and brings all 
the Socialist Party bappeninys in the state. 


Send for Sample Copies 
J 


Published by the Socialist Party Branches of 
West Hoboken, N J. 


Address: LOCK BOX B, 
WEST HOBUKEN, N. J. 


STOP THAT PAIN 


In cases of PARALYSIS, LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA, 
Lumpaco, Weak Eves. HayFever, OBESITY, 
Insomnia, Loss or VOICE, NEURASTHENIA, 
Brain Fac, VERTIGO, HEADACHE, Constira- 
TION, and TORPID LIVER, our Vibrator does 
marvelous work—and is a good exerciser. 

Don't Warr, Don't SUFFER, Geta VIB- 
RATOR and GET RELIEF. 

The Lambert Snyder Health Vibrator is the 
only hand vibrator in the world that gives 
direct true vibration. 

We are receiving daily unsolicited testimon- 
{ale from all parta of the country. 

You can use it yourself, and itie always 
ready and will last tor years. Used and en- 
dorsed by physicians everywhere. 


NO DRUGS. NO PLASTERS. NO ELECTRICITY. 


The Lambert Snyder Health Vibrator 


(9.000 to 15,000 vibrations the minute) 


Conquers Pain 


The Most Beneficent invention of the Age. 


There is only one disease—CONGESTION,. 
There is only one cure—CIRCULATIUN, 


Instant rellef from RHEUMATISM, DEAFNESS, 


INDIGESTION, POOR CIRCULATION, or any PAINS 
or ACHES. 


(6) In case of a sudden pain of any kind of 
any member of the family, at night, the Vi- 
brator is always ready to apply. No charging 
or mixing of medicine. 

(7* If you have lung trouble, use the Vi- 
brator as vibration of the lungs forces the 
blood through the dead cells and does wonder- 
fal work in all cases of consumption and 
lung troubles. 

(8) No matter what pains and aches you 
have that are caused by congestion (and 
nearly all are caused by congestion), the Vi- 
brator will cure them. 


For a limited time we will sell our $5.00 
Vibrator at $2.00, prepald to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $2.36. 


GIVE YOUR STOMACH A VACATION 
FROM DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 


A few of the many reasons why you should 


use our Vibrator: 

(1) In cases of indigestion, our Vibrator 
forces the food to digest, thereby stopping the 
food from fermenting and forming a gas. 

(2) Uric acid centralizing at one point 
causes rheumatism, Vibration scatters the 
uric acid and by Increasing the circulation, 
drives it out through the pores. 

(3) If you are deaf, the Vibrator will stim- 
ulate the outer and inner mechanism of the 
ear and cure in many cases. 

(4) If you have poor circulation, the Vib- 
rator will increase your circulation and make 
you feel a warm glow all over your body. 

(5) Ifyou have locomotor ataxia or paral- 
ysis, the Vibrator is the only relief. It will 
stimulate the nerves. Vibration today, for 
these two ailments, is recognized as the best 
treatment by the leading specialists. 


Send for our Free Booklet that 
will tell the How and Why. 


LAMBERT SNYDER CO. 
Dept 198, 10 W. 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Has Your Voice been Injured by “Old Thought’ Methods? 

Have You Been Told You ‘Could Not Sing?” 

Do You Who DO Sing Find Difficulty in Producing Perfect 
Purity and Sweetness of Tone? 


Remember that the THOUGHT-TONE is the real tone—the 
other is but the reproduction, The recognition of the vi- 
bration that SINGS, together with How to make it sing, 
absolutely compels the development of every particle of 
vocal structure. 

My Scientific and original system of Voice Placing 
has produced a revelation in the Tone World. Let me 
send you my book, ‘*Voice Placing’’ (price $1.00) and 
a prospectus of my 


Correspondence Course in 


Voice Placing, or the Science of Tone 


A postal card will bring you information. 
Carl Young, { Tenor, Conductor and Voice Specialist], 63B Auditorio m Bldg.,Chicago. 


A new discovery. 


S 


South Dakota 
The Land of Plenty 


Rich soil, a mild climate, and abundance of water 
have made South Dakota one of the best agricultural 
states in the Union. 

The soil of Lyman County is unusually rich. It is 
a black loam with a yellow clay subsoil. The exten- 
sion through Lyman County recently built by the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


has opened up a part of that state hitherto sparsely 
settled. Land is now selling at the rate of from $10 
to $15 an acre, and it is altogether probable that 
valuations will increase 100 to 200 per cent within 
a vear. South Dakota offers great opportunities for 
the small investor. 

A book on South Dakota for two cents postage. 


For Books and Folders about South Dakota kindly Fill Out This Coupon 
and mail to-day to 
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FIREPROOF. 


OTEL 


BUFFALO 


MODERN. HIGHEST GRADE. 
OUR OWN ELECTRIC CARRIAGES EXCLUSIVE- 


LY FOR PATRONS every few minutes between 
the Hotel, Depots, Wharves and Through the 


Business District 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rates $1.50 per day and upward. 


George Duchscherer, Proprietor 


—————_—— 
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A Three Mooths' Sı bicr ption on trial! 


Dee’t send Money! Read the coupon below, 
What's onr magazine? NEW THOUGHT. 
30 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Tho- brightest, cleanest, cheeriest little 
magazin: in the Un.ted states- au Organ 
of Optimism. 

The brosdest, most pie ressive advanced 
thought magazine in the U. 8. It uoes not 
stick in the furrows of last year’s New 
Thought—it gives you really THE NEWEST 
THOOCGHT, the most advanced theories. an 
opportunity to compare and examine the 
different method: of applying or invest gat- 
inz the Power and Possibilities of the Mind. 

Standard magazine size. Fine paper. 
Half-: one portraits of write s. 

Ta'ks from the shoulder by WILLIAM 
WALKER ATKINSON, “Chips from the Old 
Block.’ Another department by the same 
famoas writer. bis personal impressions, 
called “Stray Thoughts.” 

Fise streeg ical articles by FRANKLIN 
L. BERRY. Colas Up? Helle, Teenbie! Solitaire, 
Get Onc of My Sunlight. Good things meathly by 
ELLA WHEELER W X. Uriel ttuchanan, Lou- 
ise Radford Well-, Walter DeVoe Ida Gat- 
ling Pentecost. Lr. Leon Elbert Landone, 


The New Thought Publishing Co., 


A FREE OFFER 


COUPON 


Felicia Blake, Mary Matthews Ewing, Fllen 
Burns Sherman, ete., ete. 

Some subjects discussed and to be discussed: 
PHYSICAL .MMORTALITY, a series of six sci- 
entific articles with resu ts of exper ments 
ot Elmer Hoxley, etc.; Impression aud 
Expression; Individual Responsibility; 
“Beginning to Study the Wind Again”; Uni 
versal Life; What Makes Success? ‘'To- 
wards the ideal”; Enter Into Your Body 
and Vitalize It; Promoting that Pays; The 
8 mple Silence; The ` Eve:yday” Oure and 
Correction of Physical Derangements; The 
Secret of Concentration. 

Join our Carreat Topics Cleb, our Attainment 
Clase, the tatter conducted by Ur el Bucban-` 
an, the w:dely known author of “The 
mind's Attainment, Truth and Destiny etc., 
etc. Send tn your problems to our Stepping 
Stones Department; see our pages for New 
Thought mothers; read tie witty. good-na- 
tared gossip “About People and Things” by 
Louse Radford Wells, 

DON'T MISS OUR PRIZE PAGE MONTHLY. Con- 
tents of all kinds, for all people. 

We want you to get a quainted with oor 
magazine! And we're giving you a chance 
that costs you nothing. Sead la yeur same tadey. 


1170 Caxton Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


N w Thonght Pablshiag Co., 1170 Caxton Bidg., Chicago, Itlinols. 


I wi-h to take advantage of your test offer. 


Enter my name for ! year’s subscription to 


NEW THOUGHT. After receiving the magazine for 3 numbers, 1 will either remit cents in 


payment for my subscription or request you to discont:nue same. 
charge is to be made me for the 3 copies of the magazine received. 


er eras 


es ee 


In the Jatter case, no 


rrr 


„HOW TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY.. 


The Busy Man desires the “short-cut” to magazine con- 


tents these days. 


To buy all the magazines published: is a heavy enough 
burden, but to go over them, well, that’s simply out of the 


question. 


Yet a magazine that a certain busy man hasn’t time to 
examine may contains something that this same man would 


be mighty glad to see. 


How shall the “somethings” be secured? Trust to luck 
or method! “Luck” means time, work and perhaps no reward. 
“Method” means that if the busy man subscribes for 

THE BUSY MAN’S MAGAZINE, at $2 per year he puts 


the onus upon 


that magazine of reproducing the “pick” 


of current literature-giving him all the good things between 


two covers. 
MAGAZINE does. 


That is exactly what 


THE BUSY MAN’S 


In addition an alphabetical list of current magazines is given 
with list of their contents; 160 pages per month, 1920 pages 


per year, $2.00. Cheap enough. 


Sample copies free. 


. THE MAC LEAN PUBLISHING CO., Limited, . Toronto, Ganada. 


(So gle 
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SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


To the Publishers of ‘*To-Morrow,’’ 
2238 Oalumet Ave., Chicago, Ill 


I enclose One Dollar for which please send me ‘“To- 


Morrow” for one year, beginning with the.......... number 


i alls 


Name............ 
P. O. Address.............0. 


ee 


Cut this out, sign with full name and address, and mail to us with One Dollar. 


YOU MUST PROTECT YOURSELF 


BY READING 


Foods That Are Drugged 


By Dr. LEON ELBERT LANDONE 
Written for Lay People «œ Free frem Technical Terms. 


The Demand of To-Day Based on Works of Chemists of Repute. 
Sworn Testimony of THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


PART |. ADULTERATION,. 
Flours, Meats, Breakfast Foods, So-called Health Foods, Cereal Coffees, Teas, 
Syrups, Sugars, Fruits, Canned Goods, Spices, Oils, Cheese, Milk, etc., ete. 
PART II. EFFECTS. 
Effects of the Chemical Adulterations upon the health of the body. 


MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OUT. 


Price, 50 Cents. 
L. E. LANDONE, 806 Fine Arts Bullding, Ghicage 
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AVolume of Discrimination 


For Guidance in Social, Intellectual, Political 
and Commercial Life 


Especially Recommended a Indispensable for Readers, Writers, 
to Amateur Thinkers PN Publishers, Actors, Bankers, 
This Means oN Farmers Carpenters, Prearters, 
Promoters, Steamboat Captains 
Railroad Managers, Floor 
Walkers, Captains of In- 
dustry, Senators, 
Mayors, Governors, 
Presidents and 


e 
> z 
PELE 


Wealth, 

Power, or 

Influence will 

Not Avail to 

Buy a Place on 

These Pages NGS 

which are only for C8 Copyright, 1906, 
“People Who Think” ) by To-loirow Pub. Co. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


To-Morrow Publishing Go. 


2238 Calumet Avenue ... Chicago, Ill. 


&Dere aint goner be no leavins” 

Make your boy’s food tasty—Mother—for it has to do some big 

It has to make flesh, blood, bone and muscle and supply bo 
Energy. Remember, the boy of today is the man of 

Don’t injure him physically and mentally w 

indigestible meats, pastries, rich puddings, J 


ct as a drain on his 
energy. 
But feed him 


all there is in wheat—and he'll be your heart’s Joy—strong, healthy, bright, smart and quick at & 
You won't have to coax him to eat it either, Mother, for its delicious rich favor when eaten 
and sugar is just what he craves most for. 


Egg-O-See keeps the blood cool and is the ideal summer fi 


Give him some tomorrow—"‘there won't be no leavin’s.’* 
Prepared under conditions of scrupulous cleanliness, B 
Every grocer in the country sells EGG-O-SEE—the whole wheat cereal. If your grocer has no 
his supply, mail us 10 cents and his name (15 cents west of the Rocky Mountains) and we will send 
a package of EGG-O-SEE and a copy of the book, “-back to nature.” 


FREE “-back to nature” book 


Our 32-page book, “-back to nature,” outlines a plan of right living, includ- 
ing menus for 7 days and recipes for preparing the necessary dishes, based on a 
whole wheat diet, with suggestions for bathing, eating and exercise, illustrated 
from life, exceedingly simple and attractive. By following the precepts, 
‘abounding and vigorous health is sure to result. 
Published to sell at 25 cents a copy, this handsomely illustrated book will 
be mailed FREE to anyone who writes, as long as this edition lasts. Address 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY. 
534-584 Front Street Quincy, Illinois 


10 CTS. A COPY 
DOLLAR A YEAR 


SEPTEMBER —1906 


TO-MORROW 


FOR PEGPLE WHO THINK 


FREE TO YOU! 


Send for Premium List. 
To-Morrow Magazine—different from 
all others, 


You cannot be just to yourself and 
ignore To-Morrow, 


No matter what your creed or politics, 
To-Morrow will interest you. 


You cannot keep up with current advance 
thought without reading To-Morrow, 


To-Morrow is not for cattle but for those 
who are on the frontier of Human Progress, 


To-Morrow heralds the new day—the 
New Civilization. 


A magazine of Hope, Uplift and Tclera- 
tion, 


A magazine of true brotherhood, sound 
education and real democracy. 


Weare not afraid of mistakes or blunders 
whether yours or ours—we all need ex- 
perience, 


WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Greatest Socialist Monthly 
The Largest Circulation 


The most complete plant of any 
radical publication, 


Gaylord Wilshire Editor 
Address WILSHIRE'S MAGAZINE, New York City 


I make a magazine, yclept for 
commercial purposes 


The Little Devil 


It is specifically designed for everybody but 
fatuous folke with two-ply morals. 

It is for the world’s elect—the men and wo- 
men who have broken the intellectual fetters 
which bigote and beasts have fastened upon 
the race. 

It is not for those who mistake hysteria for 
holiness or who have habituated themselves 
to the rut. 

On the whole it expresses the unspoken 
sentiments of two-thirds of the people and 
will appeal to all but mental mendicants and 
moral runts. 

At all news stands lUc a copy. $1.00 a 


year. 
If your dealer does not keep it have him 
order it or send direct to 


THE LITTLE DEVIL MAGAZINE 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


LET US SEND YOU 


Yanu 


A MAGAZINE OR -DAY 


E fes 


HUMAN LIFE is absolutely original. There 
is no other magazine dealing with people er- 
clusively. It is filled from cover to cover with 
true stories and pictures of true people and will 
keep the entire family fully posted as to the ac- 
tions and doings of all the prominent people of 
the entire world. It has the greatest writer in 
this country of vigorous, virile, pungent, force- 
ful, piquant English as its editor-in-chief, 


ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 


The caustic contri- 
butor to the Saturday 
Evening Post, Cosmo- 

litan, Success and 

alf a hundred other 
representative period- 
icals; the author of 
The President," 
‘*The Boss'',* olfe- 
ville,’’ "Peggy O’- 
Neil,'' and other 
books of story and ad- 
venture, eve one 
snuilatisg with 
strenuous life. Mr. 
Lewis’ fingers are upon 
the public pulse; he 
knows what the public 
wants, and he gives 
them running-over measure: his knowledge of 
men and things is as wide as the wide, wide world. 
HUMAN LIFE is up-to-date in its fresh, original 
matter from the best an hors and best artists, and 
filled to overflowing wit human interest. 


Read This Liberal Offer 


Fil] in this Coupon To-day—— 


HUMAN LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Binford St., Boston, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN :;—Enclosed please find five two- 
cent stamps, ten cents, for which kindly send 
HUMAN LIFE for three months, com- 
mencing with the Armour and Cassatt Aug. 
number. We will also send the Mark 
& Dowie numbers extra to all who order st 
once, 


Name 
P. 0. Box or Street 


Town or City. State. 


sf 
The Centralizing. 
School of 
. 

Pianoforte 
Playing 
Gertrude Radle-Paradis, Director. 
Assistants—Miss Hanks, Miss Ro- 
gers, Mrs. Starling, Miss Ruhman, 

Miss Tyler, Miss Smith. 
The study of the Piano-forte made 
local through the scientific applica- 


tion of universal law. 
730 Fine Arts Building. 


Health, Strength 
and Vitality 


can only be derived from 


NATURAL FOODS, 


Benold's 
Unfermented Whole 
Wheat Bread 


from freshly ground selected 


is made dail 
wheat kernels, tue utmost cleanliness being 
observed. It is therefore a flne and fragrant 
flavor, while it possesses all of the nutritive 
constituents required by the human body 


and is o (e of the best talanced food mate- 
rials tbat man can eat, It has Protein for 
muscle, brain and nerves, fat and carbo- 
Lydrates for animal heat, mineral matter 
for the bones and tissues, and hence comes 
nearer to being the rea: “STAFF OF LIFE" than 
the debilitating white bread, 
SEND FOR IT To DAY, 


THE SANITARIUM PURE FOOD STORE, 
413 E. North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Notice. Send one dollar for four loaves, ten 
panis express prepaid, West of Denver 
31.30. 


THE BALANCE 


“A MAGAZINE OF LEARNING” 
50 CENTS A YEAR. T 


The Balance was a success from the 
start. It is a forty-page standard sizé 
unique monthly magazine presenting 
Higher Ideals, the New Psychology 
and Advanced Thought. From the 
scientific side these subjects are treat- 
ed in a manner both original and 
comprehensive. 

The following prominent writers 
ore some of the regular contributors: 

Dr. Geo. W. Carey, 

Grace M. Brown, 

Eugene Del Mar, 

Dr. William Colby Cooper, č | 

Eleanor Kirk, | 

Lucy E. Adams, | 


Dr. Alexander J. Melvor-Tyndall. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send 10 cents and we will send Th: 
Balance four months on trial. Do it 
now. | 

THE BALANCE, | 
Department 11, DENVER COLO. 


» Google 
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Just a few questions for you to an- 
swer. 

Are you interested 
“how to live”? 

Have you the idea that it is ne- 
cessary for a man to be old at 50” 

Does your strength of muscle and 
clearness of brain please you? 

How would you like to belong to 
an organization whose members are 
interested in a co-operative move- 
ment to attain longevity? 

Now we want the readers of “To- 
Morrow" to WAKE UP. We have 
been telling you about our work 
for the past three months and not 


in learning 


over a dozen have joined. Why is 
this? 
We have a few “good things” 


which will add to your mental and 
physical vigor and we do not want 
to keep them all to ourselves. 

This will proye the best invest- 
ment you ever made if you have a 
“thinker” of your own. 

Send for a “League Letter”, free. 
anyway. 

International Health League, 
490 S. Salina St. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Albert 
Chavannes’ 


works 


The writings of the late Albert Cha- 
vannes, well-known author of “Mental 
Science,” “Vital Force,” “Nature of 
the Mind,” etc, can be had in four 
nicely bound volumes in cloth, at one 
dollar each, or four dollars the com- 
plete set delivered. The paper covered 
books sell for 25c each, except “Men- 
tal Science,” which is 50c. In order- 
ing please mention “To-Morrow Mag- 
azine.” Address . Cecile Chavannes, 
208 4th Ave., Knoxville, Tennessee, 


THE ECLECTIC REVIEW 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
Devoted to 
Eclectic Medicine and Surgery 
GEORGE W. BOSKOWITZ, M. D. 
Sditor 


Assisted by the Faculty of the Eclectic 
Medical College 


Address Subscriptions and all Busli- 


ness Letters to 
GEORGE W. BOSKOWITZ, M. D. 
40 E. Forty-First St, New York City 
ISSUED MONTHLY 
Price One Dollar Per Year 


The Food Question is 


the most important problem in the physical universe, because it determines whether or not 
you will be phys:cally and mentally weak or strong. It determin-s whether or not p a 
wil be physically attractive or unattractive. It determines more than any other thing m 
your life whether you wil be happy or unhappy. One filled with overflowing vi- 
tality cannot be unhappy. f have solved this questior, 
Nearly 1,.co people have been made ab-<o ute y healthy,verile and 
strong ! y my syetem ot selecting and combining natural foo's | “Resuts From Eating” 
My new book ‘Uncooked Fonds", 250 pages, elegant y SENT FREE 

hound in cloth and gold, sent postpaia for $t.00. Every ad- aa ae linea abe 
vanced thinker should read tt is book. fant eee ee 


Eugene Christian, Food Expert, 7 East 4ist St., New York 


Write for my new bookiet 


BUFFALO 


MODERN. HIGHEST GRADE. FIREPROOP. 


OUR OWN ELECTRIC CARRIAGES EXCLUSIVE- 

LY FOR PATRONS every few minutes between 

the Hotel, Depots, Wharves and Through the 
Business District 


y ! 
snmiett| FD Be 6 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


s : 
$ p Ra Ae AE hed R 
š y At, Å RE Rates $1.50 per day and upward. 
~ George Duchscherer, proprietor 


PERFECTION 


T BODY AND 


“IF I WERE A CARNEGIE, T know of no way that 
I eculd get rid of my millions to better advantage than 
by placing a copy of AUTOLOGY in every home in the 


United States | belive the benefits would be greater than 
from all the librartes he has established." —H. G. Sumner, 
pP ut N,. J r 
Millior could not induce me to give up AUTOL- 
OGY Dr © Burnurd, Centèrdale, R. I 
T have heard of the fright AUTOLOGY was giving 
th ( cago physicians and of their efforts to suppress Ê- R. MORAS, mM. D. 
the book I don't wonder at It, if many of their patients CHICAGO, ILL. 
} dergoni iy most gratifying experience. Its ef- 
í e W niraculou Charlotte A. Foster, Ph, @radwate Harrani Unt 
$ i a ces” asi Noy. _ ity Medical Sebool, SS; 
eu i of t itha i kh Schoo aca iN, - 
‘ < ndd Yia At College of Physicians 
| We read 0 ir book AUTOLOGY gt ates h ae Surgeons, 80: 
profit I congratulate vou on improving < F 
à ormerly house 
Dewey, Densmore, Bellows Miles, Haig: ana nf nsa on 
. | ey tint Just, Rroadbent anand others.’ Hospital, Chicago; 
H ry Bool, thie N.Y: Prof. of Obsteprics,; 


EE: My “Guide to Autology”’—182 pages of price- of Phya'ns and Su 
! ti nNones I huy elsewhere, Chicago. 

Member Chicago Medical) 
Soclety, ete. 


4 E. R. MORAS, 1404 Washington Boul, Chiengo, TIL 


Google E eT 


its a Shame to 
Neglect Your Face 


Eye 
Offending “ee Je 
Features 


>eríected in 20 minutes without 
trace or unconvenience. 


Your “Defect” shows especially on spe- 
cial occasions. Facial disadvantages 
permanently corrected in one visit. 


WHY 


s, 
Carry Those T 
Same O14 
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Something New 
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by many people. This is the ques- 
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“The Abuse of the Marriage Relations” 


written by an experienced physi- 
cian, who has investigated this sub- 
ject and has found it to be the 
origin of most chronic diseases 
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unhappy marriages, This is a very 
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The Business End. 


Is This a Mad World? 


This is a mad world because a majority of the people in 
it are out of their heads. 

They are not in their right minds because they have been 
taught and have absorbed wrong ideas and wrong thoughts. 
They have been taught by those who control the press and 
occupy the pulpit, that man is material and not spiritual, and 
that to gain worldly possessions was the one thing in life, and 
the highest function of success. But there is a power beyond 
man that is wise and true, and so we believe that the right 
must at length conquer and the people be finally turned from 
their madness. 


G. W. WAIT, Sturges, Mich. 


Another. 


Do I think the world has gone mad? No, but it has many 
of the incipient fornrs of madness. The world has too much 
sense of humor to become the victim of the dread disorder 
that threatens it, but it will have to pass through many 
throes and shocks before it can shake off its present incipient 
insanity. 

Its specific form of threatened madness is “Moral Par- 
anoia’’—that is, systemized delusion with regard to outside 
life. Nothing could be greater evidence of the world’s ten- 
dency to moral madness than its tendency to what John Mor- 
ley has termed “The White Death of the Soul.” Aside from 
this spirit of insistence upon the old and external 
order of things is a decided opposition to natural 
remedies for our bad social, legal and political conditions 
and a clamor for questionable methods of reform—question- 
able because attained Hypocracy is hailed as actual reforma- 
tion. 

Though we have reached a point where peace of mind 
without liberty is no longer possible, the mad reactinary ten- 
dency is shown in the constant attempt to inforce social and 
political systems of ages long past which can only be 
held to in this epoch on the ground of moral paranoia. In 
the theological field the decline of asserted authority is felt, 
with the passing of the baby house conception of the universe 
on which theology so long insisted will also pass their strug- 
gle to perpetuate the exploitation of the people for the profit 
of wealth, priest and power and thus save the world from its 
present mad managers. 

HAROLD S. HOWARD, Newburg, N. Y. 


The Old Guard of Free Thought. 


We of today who suffer comparatively little for our be- 
liefs cannot do better than honor the “Old Guard” who 
generally alone in their community and often in poverty and 
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suffering have patiently endured the scorn, ostracism and 
patronage of the ignorant cattle who make up ninety-nine per 
cent of human society. It is not our fighting men, the states- 
men who make our fool laws nor our “dead heroes” who de- 
serve monuments of bronze, but wherever in this (far from 
free) country there is a township that has reared a fearless 
and independent thinker, there a shaft should be raised to 
commemorate the glory of intellectual honesty and the man 
or woman who dared to be true. 


While we have not actually burned or crucified our 
martyrs during the past half century the marble heart, the 
stoney stare, indifference, exclusion, poverty and ostracism 
is what these evangels of good sense have had to bear. 


To-Morrow Magazine extends the glad hand to the Free 
Thinkers of the World and especially you noble souls sixty- 
five years and upward who have worn your armor long and 
are still in the fight. Step forth serene from your shops and 
cottages the brighter day is here—you are the favorites now 
—the honored prophets of the new civilization. We may now 
all be free just as fast as we can bury the old time theologians 
for of course, as always, they will carry their ignorance to 
their graves. Your steadfastness and courage have won us 
the world. Write to us. Send in your views and opinions 
and above all sent in the names and ages and addresses of 
all of the “Old Guard” who are more than sixty-five vears of 
age. We shall print and gradually increase the list from 
month to month as we want to keep the old war horses in 
touch with each other. The list will be made up according to 
age, the oldest at the top and biographical sketches with 
portraits will be a feature of the Old Guard column. 


ROLL OF HONOR. 


THE OLD GUARD OF FREE THOUGHT. 


(To berevised each month.) 


Names Age Address 
Silas Rockwell, 90 Cincinnati, O. 
J. S. Loneland, 90 Summerland, Cal. 
D. S. Burson, oo Richmond. Ind. 
Elizabeth H. Russel, 89 
Dr. G. W. Brown, 89 Rockford, Ill. 
J. L. Loveland, 88 
J. M. Peebles, 88 
E. Livezey. 87 Baltimore, Md. 
A. H. Frank, 87 
E. M Dewey, 85 Cincinnati, O, 
R. D. Moore, 85 
Dr. J. Mendenhall, 85 Muncie, Ind. 
Abner A. Pope, 82 Home, Washington. 
Moncure D. Conway, 82 London, Eng. 
Tudge C. B. Waite, 82 Chicago, Ill. 
Delos A. Blodgett, gr Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. C. Wilmot, 80 Cincinnati, O. 
Louis Waisbrooker, 80 Antioch, Cal. 
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G. W. Hammer, 80 Bodie, Montana. 

T. C. Deuel, 80 

A. J. Davis, 80 

Thomas Jefferson Bowles 79 Muncie, Ind. 

Andrew Jackson Davis, 78 Warren, Mass. 

Wilson Macdonald, 78 New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Mrs. Carter, 78 Wichita, Kas. 

Lucinda B. Chandler, 78 170 Circle Av., Norwood Park, IIl 
Aden G. Cavins, 78 Bloomfield, Ind. 

John Bulmer, 77 Du Quoin, Ill. 

B. F. Hyland, 77 Corvallis, Ore. 

Omer T. Glenn, 77 Cincinnati, O. 

Dr. T. A. Bland, 767 231 Hoyne Av., Chicago, Ill. 
Harriet C. Garner, 76 170 Circle Av., Norwood Park, Ill 
Dr. Edward Bliss Foote, 76 Larchmont Manor, L. I. 

S. Toomey, 76 Tuscaramas, O. 

A. W. Sturdy, 75 Attleboro, Mass. 

C. R. Woodward, 75 Cairo, IIL 

Charles Florence, 75 Denver, Col. 

Moses Harmon, 75 soo Fulton St., Chicago. 
Annette Macdonald, 75 New York City. 

Mr. Buxton, 75 

Juliet A. Severance, 74 595 6oth St., Chicago. 

Olivia Freelove Shepherd, 74 Home, Washington. 

Laura J. Andrews, 74 Port Angeles, Wash. 

J. R. Francis, 74 Chicago, Ill. 

A. G. Humphrey, M. D. 74 Gaiesburg, II. 

Capt. G. W. Lloyd, 74 New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Jobn M. Postlethwait, 74 Nationa! Soldiers’ Home, Tenn. 
Hiram W. Thomas, 74 Chicago. 

A. Tanner 73 Cannon Falls, Minn. 

Dr. M. R. Leverson, 73 

Dr. Pfeiffer, 73 

W. H. Bean, 72 Rock Island, Il. 

D. K. Tenney, 72 Madison, Wis. 

W. G. Markland, 72 Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. W. Wallace, 72 5702 So. Ashland Av., Chicago. 
Louise M. Heath, 72 6054 Monroe Av., Chicago. 

T. B. Wakeman, 71 Cos. Cob. Conn. 

Salome Rowe, 71 Grand Rapids, Mich. 

J. W. Patrick, 70 Cincinnati, O. 

M. H. Coffin, 70 Longmont, Col. 

James Beeson, 70 Hytop, Ala. 

J. W. Gaskine, 70) Seattle, Wash. 

Dr. L. Mann Hammond, 70 

Louis Roser, 70 Maysville, Ky. 

S. R. Shepherd, 70 

E. P. Peacock, 69 Chicago, Ill. 

J. Spencer Ellis, 68 Toronto, Can. 


J. E. Burkhart, 68 Miltonvale, Kans. 

Col. Thomlinson Fort 68 Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Dr. L. S. Lambert, 68 Galesburg, Il. 

Dr. C. J. Lewis, 68 733 Carrol Av., Chicago. 


Christ Bathman, 67 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dr. John Kemper, 2 67 Galesburg, Ill. 
E. W. Chamberlain, 65 New York City. 


The above list having been made up without time to obtain all 
addresses and verify ages we beg our readers to assist by sending in 
additions, corrections and ommissions. 
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“PIONEERS OF PROGRESS.” 
By Dr. T. A. Bland. 


Is the title of a book just issued which 
is a historical review of political, relig- 
ious, social economic and philosophic 
progress of the Nineteenth Century in the 
form of Biographical sketches, Personal 
recollections and friendly criticisms of 
the lives and characters of trirty-two 
men and women personally known to 
the author among whom are: Abraham 
Lincoln, Ulysess S. Grant, Wendell 
Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, Henry Ward Beecher, Lew 
Wallace, Benjamin F. Butler, Susan B. Anthony, An- 
drew Jackson Davis, Peter Cooper, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Julia Ward Howe, Robert G. Ingersoll, Henry George, 
Alfred Russell Wallace and John Boyle O'Reilly. 

Rev. H. W. Thomas, President of the Liberal Congress 
of Religions, has kindly written an introduction to this book, 
which includes a biographical review of the author’s life and 
labors. 

It is a book of 254 pages, printed and bound in best library 
style and furnished at the popular price of $1.25, with the 
usual discount to the trade and agents. 

T. A. BLAND, 
231 Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


NOT AFRAID TO DIE. 


Editor To-Morrow: 

Responding to your invitation in August num- 
ber “The Old Guard of Free Thought” have 
tried to spread knowledge of the truth among 
all persons with whom I have come in contact, 
and have attack ignorance as often as good op- 
portunity has occurred. 

I have just lost by death a beloved brother. 
who did not believe in Ghosts, the stories about 
Creation, Deluge, Jonah, Holy Virgin and ete. 
He died without fear of the Hereafter—if per- 
chance there is any. 

I was born at White Pigeon, Mich., Sept. 9, 
1832. Was raised and thoroughly indoctrinated 
into the Methodist Church by good and pious 
parents, fully and absolutely accepted and believed the Bible to be the 
word of God until 35 years old. About that age I obeyed the mandate 
of the Bible “Search the Scriptures.” The more I searched the less I 
believed in its truthfulness. The unscientific account of Creation, the 
statement as to the Birth of Christ, the Miracles, and the hundreds of 
flat contradictions impossible to explain away, had the effect on my mind 
to cause me to conclude the Bible to be the work of men living in an 
unscientific age and largly actuated by their ambitions to represent the 
character, designs and purpose of the Almighty—whose representatives 
they were proud to announce themselves to be. While I believed the 
Bible to be the word of God, I thought my chance of escaping hell very 
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slight and it caused me very great anxiety. Now at 72 years of age, and 
expecting to die soon, I have no more fear of death than of sleep. 
Wuum Wirt WALLACE. 


Editor To-Morrow : 

I see by your August number, that you want the “Old Guard” of 
Free Thought to write to you, and as I have been one for thirty-five 
years or more, properly speaking, all of my time, since my mama used 
to whip me for going fishing on Sunday instead of going to meeting, I 
will comply with your generous request. 

I am not the oldest, but one of the oldest Free-thinkers now living 
in the United States. It I live until Dec. 13, next, I will have passed my 
time standing solitary and alone in this» God-damned, priest ridden, 
seventieth mile stone on life’s journey—most of the politically monopolized 
country. 

I have warred against unnatural fools “for the fools’ own sake;” 
and now I see the dawn of a more humanitarian civilization coming in 
the near future, I must die and leave the fools to enjoy what I and 
others have brought about by hard fighting and privations while the 
fools cursed us and abused us. I have tried to harmonize all laborers 
against the common enemy for more than half of my seventy years, and 
now I can see signs of their coming together and overthrowing the 
parasites that are sucking the life out of industry, but can’t expect to live 
to enjoy any profits of my toil. But if I could live to see this cruel 
competitive system broken up, I would die satisfied. 

Yours for the change, 
JAMES BEESON, 
The Image Breaker. 


LAWSON AND THE “KILLER.” 


A Bit of Juvenile Autobiography by the Author of “Frenzied 
Finance.” 


In the course of his article on “The Muck-Raker,” in the 
August Everbody’s, Thomas W. Lawson offers the follow- 
ing reminiscence: 

“As a boy I can remember standing in the public square 
with hundreds of older and wiser fools, timing the chills 
which hurdled my spinal joints as a fierce-faced faker an- 
nounced from a canopied booth the coming of the The Killer 
—The Terrible, Tigerish, Eat-’em-up Killer. My childish 
mind debated the wisdom of harnessing discretion to my 
curiosity and speeding to a place of safety, and I can remem- 
ber as though it were yesterday my indignant gasp of relief 
when the Killer was revealed as a new brand of soap, war- 
ranted to strangle bedbugs, massacre roaches, smother lice 
on hens, and slaughter fleas on dogs. 

“From that day in the now far-off, wondrous world of 
childhood until President Roosevelt birthed his ‘muck-raker,’ 
names have had no terrors for my thus prematurely pickled 
credulity. From that day to this I have believed it a duty 
which every man owes to his wisdom sterilizer to couple a 
show-me-or-shutup tag to every strange, running wild name 
he captures in his mental underbrush.” 
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To-eMorrow Talk. 


We want those who read and believe in the philosophy of 
“To-Morrow Magazine” to do more than merely acknowledge 
their interest and good will. 

“To-Morrow” is not owned by any one for the purpose 
of profit making but is devoted to the Cause of Real Demo- 
cracy and better thinking, the underlying principles of which 
touch every human life. 

In these days after having absorbed the methods of 
despotism for thousands of years into our political economic, 
and home lives it requires nerve, capital and substantial sup 
port to conduct a purely rational publication that cringes to 
no custom and fearlessly points out the way of democracy in 
every avenue of human life and thought. 

To accomplish the desired results we want our subscribers 
to understand that their dollar is not sufficient by long odds 
to pay the expenses of this publication. Though we want 
more subscribers, as many as possible, we want all of our 
readers as far as possible, to write to our advertisers and 
patronize them when possible. Do not be lazy about it but 
look over our advertising columns, make inquiries, send for 
catalogues, and in every way you can stimulate their interest 
in us because this business is your own—IT IS FOR YOU. 

We are teaching you the democracy of the home—the 
sublimity of rational thought—we are organizing groups of 
high minded people who may live together in miniature 
democracies all over this land. 

We are making a home for YOU—we want to come in 
touch with good, kind, industrious people from everywhere— 
we are tired of living in the SCRAMBLE OF LIFE—we are 
planning a haven of rest among uncritical non-greedy people 
in which to pass our declining years. 


Wake up—lend a hand—THIS IS YOUR FIGHT. 
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The Spencer-Whitman Center, 2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago—a 
RATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT, devoted to the intensified process of 
CHARACTER CULTURE through the medium of right association and 
environment. D es $12.00 a year, $3.00 a quarter. 
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Telepathy or What? 


On Aug. 11, at exactly eleven o’clock a. m., the 
postman among other letters, delivered two at this 
office, which, if nothing more, formed a remarkable 
coincidence. 

One, dated Portland, Me., which seemed to have 
been delayed in transit, read as follows: 
To-Morrow Pub. Co. 

Gentlemen—For enclosed $1 bill please send 
copy of “Cave Dwellers” as soon as ready to Henry 
P. Austin, Portland, Oregon. Your records will 
show that I have already ordered a copy for my- 
self. 

Yours for intellectual and social freedom, 

Myron O. Willoughby. 

The other dated at Portland, Ore., read like this: 
Dear To-Morrow: 

Please send your magazine for one year to Myron 
O. Willoughby, Portland, Me. He is a thinker 
and will appreciate it. I have been a subscriber 
since your first number. P. O. Order $1 enclosed. 

Fraternally, Henry P. Austin. 

It is interesting to note that by means of a 
double case of simultaneous spontaneity. BOTH 
received BOTH just as though it were planned 
that way. 


State of Illinois s 
County of Cook 

The truth of the above is hereby solemnly sworn 
to in the presence of the portraits of Herbert Spen- 
cer and Walt Whitman, so help me, my Cosmic 


Oversoul. ; 
(Signed) Parker H. Sercombe. 
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favor. We want clear, clean, intelligent discussion. Please under- 
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TO EDITORS, STATESMEN, LAYMEN, 


Now is the time to strike a concerted, effective blow against 
the crime of Comstockery. Compared with this modern ‘St. An- 
thony,” Cotton Mather was a bawling libertarian. 

Comstockery is the GREATEST CRIME of our epoch—Wrong 
in the light of Evolution, Democracy, Science, Education and 
Philosophy, he is a blister on the Social body—Hypocrisy’s 
Bishop—Morality’s Prostitute. Put him away. 


FREE THOUGHT ORGANIZATION, 


While the idea of bringing into one body all the scattered 
and diverse forces of free thought has its attractive features 
and while “In union there is strength,” still the various ex- 
ponents of “organization” must consider well the lines on 
which unity may be reached. 

Prof. Carpenter assures us in his great work on Mental 
Physiology, that the human mind is capable of any set of 
incongruities whatsoever, and apropo we are quite in the 
habit of agreeing with the savant when contemplating the 
average clergyman as he preaches brotherhood by word of 
mouth and himself employs punishments, commandments, 
ostracism, and all the forms of despotism in dealing with his 
fellow man. 

The vast majority of those who call themselves “free 
thinkers” are only able to think freely in relation to but one 
or two avenues of human thought, apparentlv not realizing 
that if free thought is in reality a principle of progress, it is 
the only thought which should be applied to every relation 
of human life whatsoever, political, economic, legislative, cor- 
rective, commercial, domestic, educative, down to the minutest 
details of our existence. 
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Not only are the vast majority of self-styled libertarians 
but free thoughters with an “IF,” but it will be found on 
looking over the list of liberal periodicals in this country 
there is scarcely one that is ready to apply the principle of 
free thought broadly, completely and without evasion, not- 
withstanding that nature from stars to protoplasm gives us 
ample evidence that only through the freest natural selection 
and non-interference with the units of organisms and com- 
munities, do they reach their highest possibility. 

There are those who believe in political and intellectual 
freedom who still advocate the whipping post, the gallows, 
and the rights of property to crush human beings. Others 
have no sympathy with economic tyranny or human slavery 
but will frankly acknowledge that they believe after all that 

‘no form of government can equal a benificent despotism. 
Still others demand political, economic and habeas corpus 
democracy and bow willingly to a set of forms, ceremonies. 
manners and customs that were initiated for slaves in the re- 
mote past and have been perpetuated by slave holding rulers 
and priests ever since. 

While free speech and free press are guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States, there are many noble and 
necessary things which we can not write in our periodicals 
without having our business confiscated by the Post-Master 
General and many things which we can not even speak of or 
mention in our legislative halls, churches, homes, or even in 
the presence of some of the members of the Free Speech 
League without enduring ostracism, coldness and contempt of 
associates. 

Why is this? Because like all other human activities the 
principle of free thought evolves gradually, breaking upon the 
minds of some in its various stages more rapidly than upon 
others. 

It is safe to assume, then, that among those whom “or- 
ganization” might call together will be found every degree of 
free thinkers from those who can only conceive of freedom 
from King George and the Pope up to the free thinker 
who knows no “IF” and who realizes that free thought and 
free action are universal cosmic principles—something ego- 
istic philosophers will never be able to understand or employ. 

At one time we had in this country a national free thought 
organization, but it will be remembered that Robert Inger- 
soll and a number of others who professed to enjoy cere- 
monial tyranny arose and left the meeting in disgust which 
resulted in rupture and disorganization, nor were those who 
remained any more worthy than their brethren to be classed 
as free thinkers, for if properly recorded they were pressing 
their hobbies to the fore with a despotism and an intellectual 
tyranny that would have put Nero to shame. 

Nevertheless, there should be organized a national free 
thought movement, it should be open to all who might care 
to join without insistence upon any creed or belief whatso- 
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ever, there should be state organizations and local societies 
in every city large enough to support one. 

The aim of the organization should be educational in its 
widest sense, it should be essentially constructive. It should 
be able to gradually formulate a free thought philosopy in 
harmony with life and nature whereby old and young might 
gradually learn their true relation toward life, their fellow 
man and the universe. 

Free thought implies freedom to think wrong as well as 
right, freedom to make failures as well as successes, and the 
wonder of it all is in the last analysis that it is the bad more 
than the good, the slave more than the tyrant, the despised 
far more than the popular idols who have brightened the 
way of progress and helped us on toward the new day of real 
democracy and free thought. 

If the fallen and rejected have done so much for us why 
should we withhold their complete freedom, why should we 
interfere with these harbingers of greater joy on earth? 


MOVEMENTS TOWARDS DEMOCRACY. 


Those of our readers who have cultivated their powers of 
generalization understand that in attempting to form a na- 
tional free thought league, we are relatively making the same 
fight that is now being carried on in Russia. 

Relatively the same forces, the same methods, the same 
annihilation is being visited upon us by the intellectual des- 
pots here as by the political despots there, with the difference 
that our annihilation is economic and social instead of po- 
litical and physical, but as long as we hold back, our death is 
just as complete and our suffering as intense as though we 
faced the Russian cannon and jails. 

What a wonderful panorama of life rises before the minds 
of those who see in the struggles of humanity but one prob- 
lem a struggle toward fundamental democracy and equal op- 
portunity. . ; 

Haywood, in an Idaho jail. unanimously nominated for 
governor of Colorado. Moses Harmon at seventy-six years 
of age languishing in the federal prison at Leavenworth, be- 
cause he dared to write against legal prostitution in his week- 
ly journal. 

Professors Zueblen. Thomas, Henderson, Foster and 
Veblin of the Chicago University, all thinkers, all helping to 
accelerate the movement toward a more rational view of life, 
all realizing that our customs and ceremonies have purely a 
barkaric and selfish origin. all going as far as thev can. though 
not being able to express a tenth part of what they think for 
fear of the savage despotism of ignorance that would tals 

away their dailv bread, rob them of their friends and reputa- 
tion and discard them as outcasts. 

Is the Russian fight for liberty any more strenuous than 
what these professors would have to endure did they not 
guard themselves with strategy and subterfuge? 
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“O, ye hard hearts, ye cruel men of Rome, knew ye not 
Pompey? Many a time and oft have you climbed up the walls 
and battlements aye to chimney tops to see great Pompey 
pass the streets of Rome, and do you now put on your best 
attire and do you now cull out a holiday, and do you now 
strew flowers in his path, that comes to conquer over Pom- 
pey’s blood ?” 

Yes, the Chicago University Professors, each in his own 
way, have made their fight against despotism and are now 
almost forgotten. Maxim Gorkey’s name was anathema fcr 
a fortnight and he was ostracised for nearly six weeks after 
it was reported that he came to America with the woman of 
his choice. 

Anthony Comstock has confiscated all the beautiful sou- ` 
veniers of the New York Art League. Pres. Roosevelt has 
notified the world that he will furnish the guarantee of this 
government that hereafter Armour’s potted ham and em- 
balmed beef will contain no hetrodox substances whatsoever. 
J. G. Phelps Stokes quits the Independence League and joins 
the Socialist party. W. J. Bryan orders Roger Sullivan out 
of politics and the latter gets busy at once. Princess En- 
galitcheff informs a reporter that she can not understand why 
her relatives, Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand C. Pardridge, should 
get a divorce as she knew that they had been living happily 
together in Paris, all a part of the same thing—every in- 
stance quoted being part of the movement from despotism 
towards democracy. 

It is the retail thinker who desires to place checks and re- 
strictions in the way of every spontaneous act whereas those 
who think wholesale know that all factors and forces are 
necessary to progress and such wisdom as would be required 
to trace out in advance the devious ways of the world has not 
yet materialized in the history of man. 

Yes, the free thought forces of the country should get to- 
gether at once and wisely and carefully form National and 
State organizations on enduring lines. Colleges of industry 
and originality should be created that would give their pupils 
real learning and power in place of smug artificiality. 

With our increased power of clear thinking the contradic- 
torv lives we are obliged to live under the present system 
makes it timelv for us to place ourselves in a position to bring 
before the world the stronger ideals of a better civilization. 


HOW WHIMS ARE MADE. 


‘Some men there are Jove not a gaping pig. 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat.” 
Shylock. 


“T think T could turn and live with animals, they are so placid and 
self contained, 
They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins, 
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They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God, 
Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with the mania of owning 
things, , 
Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth.” 
Walt Whitman. 


The contrast indicated in the above quotations is no more 
striking than the oft heard remark, “I could not live without 
my cottee for breakfast.” “I do not care for coffee, but a 
cup of tea is absolutely necessary to me after dinner,” or the 
retrain of the old song, “O, Edwin thy equal was never.” 

What do tastes, opinions, feelings, amount to after all? 
The fact is, instead of these fancies, and discriminations, 
being of any value as guidance in our lives, we are simply 
creating all the time, out of nothing, ali these imaginary 
needs, and insistencies which in reality have no value what- 
ever. 

The human body is well as brain is narrow-minded, and 
easily comes into certain grooves or obsession, and the more 
we practice certain acts, tastes and feelings, the more they 
grow until intellect and emotions become their slaves. 


Instead of our feelings, tastes, and discriminations then 
being of any value by which to guide or direct our lives or 
the lives of others, they indicate, no more, nor less, than the 
directions in which we have exercised our faculties and to 
assert our notions simply “gives us away.” 

The man who loves not a gaping pig, and cannot abide 
the harmless necessary cat, is he who in his own generation, 
or in the generations preceding him, has practiced and there- ` 
by encouraged his dislike for cats and pigs. 

How much more magnificent the universal brotherhood 
of Walt Whitman, who was able to see beauty and sweetness 
in the lives of animals and even contrast their better qualities 
with some of our human delinquincies, than the narrow mind 
that-takes the trouble to hate a pig. 

The one who must have coffee for breakfast, or a cigar 
after dinner, is the one who simply has grown into these 
tastes, not that the tastes are of any value in themselves or 
stand for anything excepting the enslavement of him who 
has them. 

It may be that the girl was right, that “Edwin” was the 
“limit,” but I doubt it. There have been good live ones 
both before and since Edwin’s time, and we have a right to 
question the lady’s judgment on so vital a matter without 
most exhaustive inquiry. 

The naive simplicity with which the average chatterer 
exploits, his “hand made” notions as though they were God 
given, messages for the guidance of himself and mankind, is 
one of the best evidences of the weak average mentality that 
human nature has thus far been able to reach. 


` 
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FREE PUBLICATIONS 


(Send for sample copies.) 


FREE. 

Cosmopolitan, N. Y Everybody's, N. Y. 
Human Life, Boston. National, Boston. 
Fearson’s, N, Y. Unity. Chicago. 
Fellowship, Los Angeles. Argonaut, Frisco. 

FREER. 
Arena, Boston. Liberal Review, Chicago, 
Truth Seeker, N. Y Blue Grass Blade, Lexington. 
Open Court, Chicago. Searchlight, Waco. 
Balance, Denver. Papyrus, N. J. 
Mirror, St, Louis. New Thought, Chicago. 
Philistine, E. Aurora. Suggestion, Chicago. 
Nautilus, Holyoke. The Public, Chicago. 
The Socialist, Chicago. Social Dem. Herald, Milwaukee. 
Naturopath, N. Y. Mind, Philadelphia. 
Health, N. Y, Secular Thought, Toronto. 
Watson’s, N. Y. Inter-Social Review, Chicago, 

FREEST. 
Appeal to Reason, Girard, Kas. Wilshire’s, N. Y. 
Liberty, N. Y. Lucifer, Chicago. 
Conservator. Philadelphia. Sonndview, Wash. 
Physics] Culture, N Y. Sazelrush Philosophy, .Wyo. 
Stuffed Club, Denver, Ariel, Mass. 


Light of Truth, Chicago. The Grail, N. Y. 


FREEDOM’S OWN. 


Not Dominated or Guided by Mcney, Party, Creed, or ‘ism— 
TO-MORROW MAGAZINE, CHICAGO. 


Suggestions requested for October. 


Note.—To he “Free” is to be without a boss. There are several 
kinds of bosses that dominate publishers among which traditionalism 
and capitalism are the worst. Seme other tyrants that prevent the 
freedom of publishers are :— Poverty, mental and financial. the bovins 
instinct, (conforming to fashion‘and custom). mysticism. graft. creed. 
party. The tendency to be smug. precise and exacting interferes with 
the freedom of many people and periodicals. They think too much of 
reputation” and not enough of real worth. There are several ef thes: 
in the “Freer” division. They are mostly the careful, smug. opinion- 
ated “organs” of movements towhich they must conform, at what ever 
cost of intellectual honesty. Oh, stagnation! What wondrous works 
have creeds and policies committed in thy service! 
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AN ARRAIGNMENT OF THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


A paper of the System, by the System, and for the System. 

Since the beginning of time there have been skulking 
brutes, lyers in wait, their lackeys and pilots whose office has 
ever been to locate and disable those whose interests were. 
opposed to their masters. 

The Chicago Tribune is as much a factor in robbing, de- 
ceiving and mulcting the people in the interest of the system 
as ever were Hyde, McCurdy, Cassett, Eckels, Forgan or 
Mitchell, all of whom have ever been part of the same 
scheme and co-workers in the same cause of wholesale rob- 


bery. 

We admit that “To-Morrow’s” ideals and plans are com- 
pletely contrary and entirely opposed to the economic and 
political notions of the Chicago Tribune and the separating 
machine of which it is a part. and that is probably the reason 
why. during the month of June last, their reporters, vving 
with each other to make a newspaper story out of nothing, 
printed several columns of trash and misrepresentation in 
relation to “To-Morrow,” its editors and co-workers. The 
Tribune having lied and mis-stated every point in our inter- 
view with reporters the following communication was pre- 
pared and sent to them, with request that it be published in 
the interest of truth and fairness, and that paper having de- 
clined to print our communication, it is given below in full: 


Editor Tribune :— 

As a matter or record and «lso to point out the oft proven thesis 
that the despised, ostracised systems of one generation become the ac- 
cepted programmes of the next. | ask in justice that you publish this 
outline of our work. ; 

We are devoting our lives and our money to developing the fol- 
lowing educational system and sur failure to meet the approval of many 
persons may be accounted for by the fact that people or originality have 
never seemed to go about their affairs just according to the notions 
of others. 

Broadly speaking. all phases of crime, every form of social friction 
shows to what extent our civilization is yet in an experimental stage. 
Greed, Murder, Divorce. Theft and Incompetence are all equally. the 
result of BAD CHARACTER CULTURE and that only. 

If BAD CHARACTER is the cause of ALL crime then that 
which will cure one evil will cure all. 2 

All parents are supposed to love their children enough to desire 
them to grow un with good character, vet millions are still allowed to 
mature with bad characters. just as though there was not asure method 
that world ALWAYS yield the desired results. 

Children that grow up undermixed surroundings, nartly good and 
partly bad, will naturally turn out good and bad, according as they get 
momentum one way or the other. 

Let a hundred children of six years of age be taken as thev rnn, 
and olaced among fifty or one hundred families in the lowest slum 
districts and in ten or fifteen years you will have turned out one hun- 
dred thugs, thieves. and prostitutes. 

On the other hand. nlace one hundred children of the same class 
in as many homes in a village or settlement away from the haunts of 
crime, where they will only come in contact with peonle of the hichest 
character who are without greed. vanity or laxiness and withont punish- 
ments or moral codes they will naturally grow to be like their asso- 


tiates. 
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All children need to become good, is simply to have good people 
to grow up with, 

This is our intensive plan cf character culture and its results are 
sure providing the children are taken when they are young. 

The reason why we are producing so many loafers, drunk- 
ards, and grafters, is because the young people of our country 
are continuing to grow up with parents who in one way or another 
are the same. : 

Industry is everything as a counter influence away from crime, 
hence early schooling should ccnsist very largely of useful work with 
the hands. 

Books should not be employed until pupils become practically able 
to write their own books about the things they actually make, the re- 
sults they obtain and the matters with which they actually come in 
contact. A 
When properly presented, their work becomes their play, and by 
exciting interest and joyousness instead of employing discipline, a re- 
ceptiveness may be obtained that will exceed the fondest dreams of 
Froebel. : 

Our Chicago public schools are most -perfectly organized to develop 
laziness, for to develop industrywe must supply real, useful work to do 
which properly presented, must insure initiative, originality and sub- 
startial honesty. Our present schools are not so equipped. They are 
artificial. . ‘ 

The Spencer- Whitman Center aims to establish its first industrial 
settlement about fiftv miles from Chicago—we are in correspondence 
with a number of high class industrial instructors and experts—to in- 
sure the moral development of the children we must exclude liquor. 
tobacco and all forms of rowdyism—we have never contemplated 
other than the conventional domestic relation, each family in its 
separate house and every statement to the contrary has been a malic- 
ious falsehood or a faked up news paper story. 

Respectfully, 
PARKER H. SERCOMBE, 
Editor “To-Morrow.” 
So much for the Chicago Tribune. 


SINCE YOU HAVE GONE. 
By Maset Mercer. 


Since you have gone, 

I feel as if my soul would cry aloud: 

Your image haunts me, as it comes and 
goes , 

Just like a misty cloud. 


JT care not for the winds that blow, 
Or for the sunshine and it’s glow, 
The world seems desolate, and I alone, 
Since you have gone. * 


Dear Sercombe :—I have been so busy, have not been able 
to tell vou how your introductory preachment in the last is- 
sue of To-Morrow on the Cave Dwellers thrilled me. I be- 
lieve never before has such a scathing arraignment of our 
false civilization been published to the world. May you con- 
tinue to make the preachers blush and laymen ashamed. It 
is such shame and blushing that has aroused the strong to 
put down all evil. Success to you. I shall certainly want a 
copy of your book when out. 

Ever sincerely yours, 
Henry Frank. 
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Evolution. 
By J. Howard Moore. 


The following is an excerpt from a work entitled “The Logic of 
Humanitarianism” on which Prof. Moore is engaged, which will probably 
reach book form in a year or so 

Prof. Moore’s other work, “Better World Philosophy” and “Universal 
Kinship,” have excited world wide admiration, and have placed him in 
the front rank of the world’s thinkers in the field of the philosophy of 
democracy, which in essence is the breaking away in human thought 
from the ideals of despotism and special privilege. EDITOR. 


Many people now living 
were in existence in 1859 
when Darwin’s “Origin of 
Species” appeared, and 
know something of the 
ferocity with which this 
great work was assailed 
by all classes of people. 
Not only by priests, who 
hated it because it invali- 
dated a lot of stuff they 


peopie generally, who 
thought simply what 
somebody else thought, 
and even by scientists, 
who ought to have known 
better but who are often 
blockheads when it comes 
to new ideas, the book 
was denounced as a danger- 


ous and preposterous work. 

It was something new. It was a revolution. And it 
came into the world like a plow into an ant-hill. The intel- 
Jectual complacency in which the human mind had luxuri- 
ated for indefinite ages was split wide open. It was like 
waking a man up out of a deep sleep by hitting him over the 
head with a club. 

People were pretty busily engaged at the time, and had 
been for centuries, on such questions as whether “the ani- 
mals” went into the ark by twos or by sevens, whether the 
world was made in six days or instantaneously, and whether 
the Creator when he made the universe had actually used 
his hands or his voice—the Scriptures themselves encourag- 
ing discussion by providing evidence in favor of all of these 
views. When a man appeared in the world, therefore, with 
a book which intimated, if it did not distinctly say, that men 
were barking up the wrong tree entirely and that the world 
was not made at all, it was about what was to be expected 
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that the whole outfit should be made as mad as, if not mad- 
der than, wet hens. 

Another question that consumed a considerable amount 
of the intellectual energy of the time, and had long claimed 
a good deal of human attention, was the question as to the 
exact character of the raw material used in making man— 
one school arguing that it was mud, another maintaining 
that it was nothing—the Scriptures, with thejr usual im- 
partiality, supplying ammunition to both sides. And, con- 
sidering the nature of human nature, it was natural to ex- 
pect, too, that a man or a book would receive a pretty warm 
reception who would precipitate into this controversy the 
suggestion that it was neither mud nor nothing, that man 

‘had come from, but a monkey. 

As an extreme illustration of how men wasted their pow- 
ers in expeditions after rainbows, before Darwin gave them 
something serious to think about, we may cite the case of 
Dr. Lightfoot. Dr. Lightfoot was vice-chancellor of Cam- 
bridge Universitv, and, we may suspect, was not only light- 
footed but light-headed as well. It was Dr. Lightfoot’s plan 
to ignore the whole question of the material used in Adam's 
construction, and go directly to the heart of things. So he 
plunged into an exhaustive search of the Scriptures to see 
what he could bring forth in the way of something definite 
as to the time of man’s appearance on the earth. He suc- 
ceeded. As a result of his long search and prodigious medi- 
tation. he found. so he declared, that “man was created bv 
the Prinity on October 23, 4004 B. C., at 9 o'clock in the 
morning.” I suppose, if we accept the conclusions of Dr. 
Lightfoot. we may surmise that the Creator selected inten- 
tionally a cool fall morning for this work, immediately after 
a good night’s rest and a substantial breakfast. in order to 
have his mind perfectly clear and his nerves steady, so as to 
be the more likely to do a particularly fine job; for the re- 
sponsibility of turning out a being as fastidious as man and 
one so liable to smash all records as a snob must have 

‚weighed on him heavily. 

The “Origin of Species” was the result of thirty vears of 
work and thought bv one of the rarest geniuses that ever 
flowered in this world. Tt was a storehouse of facts collect- 
ed with great care and industry through manv avenues of 
information from all over the world. These facts were pre- 
sented with such fairness and in a spirit of such childlike 
candor as to win for Darwin afterwards the reputation of 
heing a model investieator. Darwin was a man of singular. 
almost super-human, horestv. and he was as long-suffering 
and generous almost as Tesus. He was one of the few per- 
sons who alwavs made it a point to call attention to the 
weak places in his own argument, to dwell non and almost 
advertise them. and to state the attitude of those who dif- 
fered from him with the same skill and solicitude as he did 
his own. He was often abused. but it was alwavs on ac- 
count of the malignance of his critics or the novelty of his 
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cause, never once in all his life because he deserved it. He 
was perhaps as well fitted as anyone for submitting himself 
to the executioners of his time in undertaking the toilsome 
and thankless drudgery of aiding new ideas into the world. 

A few of the more emancipated minds of the time, like 
Huxley, Spencer, Wallace, Tyndall and Haeckel, recognized 
clearly the true character of Darwin’s work, and acknowl- 
edged openly that his message was one of the most im- 
portant that had ever come to the world. Huxley was espe- 
cially admirable. His inestimable services at a most trying 
time should never cease to be remembered by the lovers of 
truth. He was called, “the watchdog of Darwin.” At the 
very outset he ranged himself alongside of Darwin, and by 
his brilliant powers of disputation, his terrible logic, and his 
magnificent courage did more than anyone else to hurl back 
the fierce storm of opposition which Darwin’s book had 
stirred up. No one could withstand Huxley. He was a 
whole army—clear, eloquent, cold-blooded, invincible. He 
had the unconquerableness of a soul in flames and entisted in 
a cause which it knows to be right. His sentences were bul- 
lets. His sarcasm scorched like lunar caustic. When the 
bishop of Oxford in a public speech in the presence of Hux- 
ley, taking advantage of prevailing prejudices, congratulated 
himself that he was not descended from a monkey, Huxley 
flashed back the historic retort that if he had to choose he 
would rather be the descendant of a respectable monkey 
than a man who employed his powers in misrepresenting 
those who were wearing out their lives in the search for 
truth. Wallace, the co-discoverer with Darwin of evolution, 
gave his unflinching loyalty to the doctrine; and Haeckel 
and Spencer, with transcendent perception, expanded it into 
all the wide fields of science and philosophy, bringing forth 
out of their imperial understandings those immortal monu- 
ments of generalization which have earned them unending 
renown. 

But outside of this little scattering of premiers, looming 
here and there over the world, there was almost unbroken 
skepticism and hostility. It was ludicrous. Many seemed to 
feel that one of the worst things about the new doctrine was 
the way it treated the “Almighty”—impairing his dignity so 
and undermining many of his most cherished and venerable 
functions. They seemed to think that if evolution was true, 
God wouldn't have anything to do. and would have to read 
novels or go fishing in order to kill time. Mr. Gladstone, 
eminent as a politician but a mere child in science. was one 
of these. In an address at Liverpool, he said: “Upon the 
grounds of what is called evolution. God is relieved of the 
labor of creation, and in the name of unchangable iaws he is 
dismissed from the superintendency of the world.” Which 
is about time. But what of it? 

Herbert Spencer called Mr. Gladstone’s attention to the 
fact that this same thing which he complained of as having 
been done by Darwin had already been done by Newton in 
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his law of gravitation and by Kepler in’ his laws of astron- 
omy. But Mr. Gladstone conveniently failed to see the point, 
and relieved himself by sending a rhetorical skyrocket to the 
Contemporary Review, 

The editor of the Dublin University Magazine went Mr. 
Gladstone one better by charging Darwin and his band with 
being “resolved to hunt God out of the world.” 

How pitiful! How anthropomorphic and childish the 
human mind can be when it takes a notion! And what an 
incomparable weakling the Lord of Cosmos must be anyway 
to permit himself to be routed by an unintentional English- 
man and banished from the universe by a book! 

We live today in a brighter age, although, compared with 
the future, it is an age of unlimited darkness and imbecility. 
We cannot yet point to a’ complete triumph of the doctrine 
of evolution, but we can say that it is getting along very 
well. We are at least getting used to it. We don’t under- 
stand it yet by any means, but it has lost the most of its ter- 
rors. About all of its cnenvies of importance have passed 
into the infinite azure of the past. The chief opposition to 
it now comes from those who don’t know anything about it. 
These are generally the 'ast ones to give up on an occasion of 
this kind. They are handicapped by the lack of facilities 
for knowing when they are whipped. The church is pretty 
evenly divided on the subject. In the realms of the natural 
sciences its success may be considered complete, and it is 
invading rapidly those regions of human knowledge lying 
farther and farther from the sciences of its birth. It is des- 
tined finally to revise and rationalize every field of human 
thought, and to work on organic phenomena as a whole the 
profoundest and most far-reaching effects of any revelation, 


NON-RESISTANCE. 
By MIRANDA Powers SWENSON. 


What is environment to me? 
Can I who am divine afford 

To fight against surroundings o’er 
The which I am master and lord? 


Shali I sit idly down, and spend 
E’en one dear hour of precious life 
In sorrowing because my path 
Leads through the dreary ways of strife? 


This power I hold within myself 

To change conditions as I will; 
Environment is naught to me, 

And strife must hear my “Peace! Be still!” 


My part is but to overcome 

The seeming bad with good; my soul 
Resists not anything. I know 

That all belongs to one great Whole. 


And so from glory to glory 
I go from joyous day to day. 
What is, is good because it is, 
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Asgard. 


A Social, Educational and Industrial Ideal. 
By Philip Green Wright. 


NAME. The name is not a matter of consequence. I 
suggest “Asgard” because the mythology of the Norse gods 
Asgard stands for effort and achievement, the conquest over 
the inert negative forces of nature by intelligently directed 
purpose. Finally when I think of Asgard I think of the 
dwarfs who wrought Freya’s hair and Thor’s hammer, sug- 
gestive of the Arts and Crafts. 

LOCATION. The shore of a body of water, river, lake, 
or ocean. I think the people who would go into this move- 
ment would be men and women of some feeling for natural 
beauty, and would also appreciate the simple pleasures of 
boating and bathing. A stream which could be dammed, 
thus throwing back several miles of still water for the pleas- 
ure of the people, for the irrigation of land and lawn, and 
for drinking purposes, and which would supply abundant 
smokeless power, would be the best. 

The land should be fertile for the purpose of raising fruits 
and vegetables. 

INDUSTRIES. At the beginning the industries to cen- 
ter around a printing and publishing plant. There will be 
a magazine (To-Morrow) which will serve as a medium for 
the expression of the most advanced thought on sccial and 
economic problems. (Just what the magazine is doing now). 
It will also serve as an advertising medium for the products 
of all the industries in Asgard. The publishing house will 
issue Asgard editions of choice literature in prose and verse 
after the manner of the Roycroft and Mosher people. It is 
my thought that all the products of the community will go 
out under the name Asgard which shall become a synonym 
for the highest excellence in craftsmanship. 

Other industries will be established as time goes on, as 
far as possible in the line of the handicrafts; furniture mak- 
ing, pottery, weaving, metal work, etc. The food of the 
community will to a large extent be raised by the members, 
and perhaps there will be opportunity for the sale outside 
the community of preserved fruits. (This I think was a 
successful venture of the Oneida Community). 

“THE BUSINESS END.” The capital for initiating and 
carrying on the enterprise to be subscribed by the pioncers 
in the movement and to be added to by such other members 
as are willing to subscribe. These subscribers to constitute 
a Board of Trustees who shall have final jurisdiction in all 
affairs relating to the industrial life of the community. There 
shall be provision for obtaining membership on the TDoard 
through industrial service in the communitv in teu of a 
money subscription. Also the community at large shall have 
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a certain numer of representatives on the Board to be 
chosen at an annual election at which every adult man and 
woman in the community shall have the privilege of voting. 

CO-OPERATIVE LIFE. The ideal of the community 
is co-operation, on the one hand, and individual liberty, on 
the other. To make a proper adjustment of these two some- 
times conflicting ideals is a difficult task. Details will have 
to be worked out by experience. The following plan is 
hazarded for careful consideration. As functions suitable 
for communal action we may indicate the construction and 
maintenance of the public roads and bridges, library, lecture 
hall or theatre, lighting, heating, street railway service, 
parks and play grounds, baths, boats, water service, guest 
house, dwelling houses (unless the owner prefer to build 
his own house), dining hall, cooking, cleaning of houses. 
nurseries, schools and perhaps others. 

In order to maintain these social services every member 
of the community above the age of sixteen and less than the 
age of twenty-one shall be under obligation to give three 
hours a day of labor to such tasks as he may be assigned by 
the trustees, and every member of the community over the 
age of twenty-one and less than sixty shall in like manner be 
under obligation to give five hours. In order that assign- 
ments may not be arbitrary nor tyrannical members shall en- 
roll their names with the trustees stating in each case the 
kinds of service they are willing to render in the order of 
preference, and it shall be the duty of the trustees in making 
assignments as far as possible to respect this preference. 
Finally members who prefer may secure the benefits of these 
social services by the payment of a money tax in licu of per- 
sonal service. (Of course time can only be determined by 
experience.) 

INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM.’ Individual liberty to be 
equally an ideal with co-operation. Each man and woman 
after performing his allotted social service to have his time 
free to engage in such labor or amusement as he or she sees 
fit. In regard to work at the crafts the workman to have 
the privilege of disposing of his wares in any wavy he sees 
fit. In case, however, he effects a sale through the publish- 
ing house. he shall pay a reasonable commission for this 
service It is to be understood that the social service re- 
quired of a member of his craft are needed by the com- 
munity. 

Every woman, married or single, being equally with every 
man an independent, self-sustaining unit, it is hoped that the 
relations of the sexes will be on a franker, freer, and altec- 
gether more satisfactory basis than is generally the case in 
our present social order. 

In his “Life of the Bee” Macterlink makes much use of 
the term, “The Spirit of the Hive.” My idea of the “Spirit 
of Asgard” is this, “It is my privilege to be a meinber of a 
community of free men and women in which life and many 
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comforts are assured. In exchange for these advantages I 
expect to render a fair equivalent in service and I expect my 
neighbor to do the same. Aside from this I do not con- 
sider it my business to review his conduct nor do I consider 
it his business to review mine. Finally as the highest ex- 
pression of my freedom I find the privilege of engaging in the 
task of my choice and finding an artist’s joy in my work.” 

EDUCATIONAL FEATURES. There are two great 
ends of education. (1) To fit the individual to render some 
efficient social service; i. e., to make something or do some- 
thing that is of use to his fellow-men, in exchange for which 
his fellow-men will grant him the means of livelihood and 
enjovment. (2) The expansion and training of all his 
latent powers to the end that as a complete human being he 
experience the richest, fullest, highest life on the physical, 
mental and spiritual planes which he is capable of experienc- 
ing. The two kinds of education should proceed co-ordi- 
nately through youth. The young man or woman should be 
fitted, carefully and thoroughly fitted, to do his or her part 
as a social unit bv the age of say from twenty to thirty, de- 
pending upon his or her own ability and the difficulty of the 
task in which he or she is to engage. The other form ot edu- 
cation would be terminated only by death. This plan of 
education seems to me preferable to the conventional method, 
which graduates a young man or woman at say twenty, with 
something of a cultural education but unfitted to do anything 
useful. In the fierce struggle for a livelihood which follows 
or the severe study of the professional or technical schoo! 
most of the cultural education is fogotten and all interest in 
literary or scientific pursuits is allowed to atrophy. With a 
livelihood assured from fitness to play a useful part as a 
unit in such a social group as is here outlined it seems to me 
that men and women would find it one of their highest de- 
lights to grow in their knowledge of literature, science and 
philosophy as long as thev live. 

It perhaps will go without saying that in this educational 
scheme such motives to study as grades and graduation 
would be discontinued. The reward of study is knowledge. 
not a grade: and the reward of a well ordered course of study 
is a sense of power and fitness to do a useful work, not 
graduation. 


LOOK IN THE BOOK. 


Our attention is drawn to a new book advertised on an- 
other page issued by the Ohio State Publishing Company of 
Cleveland that in the line of Therapeutics is analvogous to spe- 
cial privilege as a social and economic disorder. Even as 
special privilege is the cause of all our social political and 
domestic troubles so according to this toc book most all the 
diseases of the body are traceable to SPINAL IRRITATION 
a serious disorder that seems to respond to right treatment. 
“Look in the book and sce.” 
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R. B. Kerr Cniticises Lida Parce Robinson. 


R. B. Kerr, re 
Victoria, B. C. Dear Sir: . 

This is to advise you that on receipt of your criticism of Lida 
Parce Robinson’s article in our June number we referred the M. S. 
to her with the result that we publish both your M. S. and her reply 
in our September number, all of which I am sure will be of interest to 
you and our readers as well. EDITOR 


In your June issue Lida 
Parce Robinson makes some 
very questionable statements. 
For instance she says: “The 
universal development of in- 
dustry has been accompanied 
by a corresponding decline of 
sensuality.“ In reply let me 
quote Havelock Ellis, the 
greatest living specialist on 
sex. In his “Man and Wo- 
man”, (page 73), he says: 
“Many writers have spoken in 
glowing terms of a future of 
humanity in which sensuality, 
by which they mean the sexual 
emotjons, shall have almost 
disappeared, to give place to 
pure rationality. There is no 
foundation whatever for any 
such supposition. We do not 
know very much of the sexual 
emotions (as distinguished 
from sexual customs, amv., 
the lower races, but while their 
sexual practices are often very 
free there is considerable evi- 
dence to show that their sexual instincts are not very intense. It would 
probably be tuund tia the higher races (i. e, those with the larger 
pelvis) have nearly always the strongest sexual impulses. As civiliza- 
tion advances aon riiu.-co become more frequent, the individuals are 
multiplied in whom the sexual impulse is weak or even non-existent. But 
these, even if healthy or highly intelligent individuals, are not the 
individuals who tend to propagate the race. The persons best adapted 
to propagate the race are those with the large pelves, and as the pelvis 
is the seat of the great centres of sexual emotion the development of 
the pelvis and its nervous and vascular supply involves the greater 
heightening of the sexual emotions,” 

Mrs. Robinson speaks of Paul as “suffering from the debaucheries of 
phallicism,” and then she goes on to say: “At that time when the com- 
parative morality of the mothers was all that kept the head of the race 
above the waters of extinction.” From this I gather that Mrs. Robinson 
thinks that phallicism had led to sexual excess, which had injured the 
various pagan nations of that time, but that the women were more tem- 
perate than the men, 

Mrs. Robinson does not specify what people she is referring to, but 
I have carefully investigated this department of history, and so far as 
I can ascertain there is not one particle of evidence to show that any 
nation in the history of the world was ever injured as a whole by ex- 
cess between the sexes. Neither is there one particle of evidence to 
show that in ages of sexual freedom women have been less sexual than 
men. We are told from the pulpit that sexuality destroyed the Roman 
Empire, but it is only the preachers who know anything about this 
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wonderful story. Gibbon, in giving the reasons for the fall of Rome, 
never alludes to the sex question. Mommsen is rather shocked at the 
low birth-rate, but as he tells us that “a considerable portion of the 
population of Italy flocked to foreign lands,” because it was impossibie 
to make a living tn Italy, most of us will understand, why the birth-rate 
was low. It was economic causes that killed Rome. Another pulpit 
horror is modern France, which is supposed to be suffering from excess. 
In point of fact France, although very free in love from the earliest 
times, was a prodigy of strength, prolificn ess, and! health down to the 
time of Napoleon’s wars. For twenty years, however, Napoleon drajned 
France of all its strong and healthy men, to use them as food for 
powder, and there are indications that the race has suffered a little in 
consequence—it is wonderful how little. 

So much for the sham facts, now for the real facts. No other 
nation has ever held a great piace in the world so long as ancient Egypt. 
The Egyptian system of chronology was so bad that we cannot tell how 
long the period of the Pharaohs lasted, but all authorities agree that it 
was Over 2,000 years, and many hold that it was over 5,000. During all 
this time the standard of eivilization was very high, and we know all 
about the people's habits from copious inscriptions on the monuments. 
Women were freer than in any other ancient civilization. What was the 
sexual life of Egypt during this long period? Let the learned and re- 
spectable Rawlinson speak: 

“ihe Egyptian women were notoriously of loose character, and, 
whether as we meet them in history, or as they are depicted in Egyptian 
romance, appear as immodest and licentious.” (History of Ancient Egypt, 
Vol, I, p 108-9.) 

Again: “lhe state of morals which the novels describe is one of 
great laxity—not to say, dissoluteness. The profligacy of the men is 
equalled or exceeded by that of the women, who not unfrequently make 
the advances, and wicld all the arts of the seducer.” (Ibid, pp 151-2.) 

So much for the most strong and stable of ancient civilization. Let 
us turn to the oldest and most glorious of modern ones. The revival of, 
learning began in Italy. While nearly all Christian Europe was still 
-barbarous, the great Italian cities, Florence, Naples, Venice, and so on, 
were hives of industry and genius. What then were the relations of the 
sexes like? On this noint let me give a few extracts from Burckhardt’s 
“Renaissance in Italy.” . 

“To understand the higher forms of social intercourse at this period, 
we must keep before our minds the fact that women stood on a footing 
of perfect equality with men.” (p. 395.) 

“There was no question of ‘woman’s rights’ or female emancipation, 
simply because the thing itself was a matter of course.” (p. 397.) . 

“What seemscharacteristic of Italy at this time, is that here marriage 
and its rights were more often and more deliberately trampled under 
foot than anywhere else” (p. 440.) 

Many heave read the “Decameron” of Boccaccio, but not so many 
realize that for hundreds of years such novels poured forth in inex- 
haustible profusion all over Italy, and that nearly all of them were at 
least as sexual as those of Boccaccios Symonds, in his “Italian Literature,” 
Vol, 2, p. 58, says: “We cannot but wonder at the customs of a society 
which derived its entertainment from these tales, when we know 
that noble ladies listened to them without blushing, and that bishops 
composed them as graceful compliment tothe daughter of a reigning duke.” 


How very shocking! But, by the way, I forgot. Whom did all 
these dreadful things hurt? I do not know, but Burchhardt tells us 
whom they did not hurt. He says: 

“Notwithstanding their profligacy, the Italians continued to be, 
physically and mentally, one of the healthiest and best-born populations 
in Europe, and have retained this position, with improved morals, down 
to our own time.” (p. 441.) 

Lest the joy of hearing if improved Italian morals should be too 
much for anyone, I hasten to add the following explanation from a re- 
cent book, Gallenga’s “Italy, Present and Future,” (Vol. 2, p. 216.) 
Speaking of the sex merals of Italy the author says: “The Italians 
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have not yet done much, they have not done enough, but seem now 
more bent on doing someting towards ‘turning over a new leaf.’ ” 

Now, let me ask Mrs. Robinson a question: If at least seven centuries 
of unparalleled ‘immorality’ have not done the .smallest harm to the 
Italians, in mind or body, what have the other nations to show for being 
“moral” while the Italian have been enjoying themselves? 

There are three things we must understand before we can talk 


sense on the sex question. 
1. There is not the smallest tendency whatsoever for sexuality to 


diminish as time goes on. 
2. Ordinary men and women, when left quite free, have not the 


slightest inclination to indulge more im sex than is good for their 


health. 
3. Whenever women have gained any freedom, they have at once 


proceeded to show that they were every whit as sexual and as varietist 
as men, 

When these three things are well understood, mongers of “morality” 
will have to move to another planet. There will be “many dry eyes at 
their departure,” to use a Carlylean phrase. « 

“Oh happy state, when souls each other draw, 

When love is liberty, and nature law.” 
R. B. KERR, 
Victoria, B. C. 


MR. KERR'S CRITICISM. 
By Lida Parce Robinson. 


In discussing some of the points of Mr. Kerr’s criticism, 
it seems necessary to begin with a definition of words. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Webster, “sexual” means pertaining to, or 
distinguishing sex. Sensuality: subjection to appetite. 
Morality ;: a system of conduct. To the preacher, that system 
will be based on his creed. To the natural historian it is 
a system based on the needs of a species and calculated to 
secure the best development of the species. Any one who 
has read my series of articles, will have no difficulty in un- 
derstanding in which sense I have used the word. As to the 
two former words it seems rather absurd to have to explain 
that I have used them according to their proper meaning; 
not interchangeable. 

As Mr. Kerr has, plainly, not read my articles, I will 
pass over some of the points of his criticism, and proceed 
at once to his main proposition, which is, that no “nation in 
the history of the world was ever injured by excesses be- 
tween the sexes.” He cites authority to prove the dissolute- 
ness and profligacy of ancient Egypt; and makes an assertion 
concerning “ordinary men and women,” all of which, taken 
together must mean that dissoluteness and profligacy are 
“good for the health,” and are not injurious to national life. 
There is no use making these impassioned statements; they 
prove nothing, no matter who makes them. Authority is 
valuable, only so far as it is backed, up by ascertainable fact. 
Tt would be possible to measure the extent of loss accruing 
to a nation on account of profligacy, only by having a definite 
known quantity to measure by. Down to date, no nation 
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has appeared, to afford a norm or standard, by which, to 
measure the state or progress of other nations. 

We know that numerous tribes have disappeared, and 
that the main cause seems to have been disscluteness. 
Brinton’s Basis of Social Relations, page 114). And we also 
know that certain nations have disappeared, when they had 
become very dissolute, and their economic systems very un- 
just. It is probably impossible to determine just how far 
the disappearance of nations is due to either one of these 
two causes, or how the responsibility should be apportioned 
between them, One thing is unmistakable, however. Eco- 
nomic inequality, and licenciousness always appear together. 
I think they are symptoms of the same disease, and that the 
seat of the trouble can be located. 

A recognition of certain fundamental truths concerning 
the nature of man, will give a basis for forming some general 
conclusions. The human system generates a certain amount 
of energy. There are two outlets for this energy, on the 
physical plane. That of economic and that of reproductive 
activity. It is also possible to divert energy from the phys- 
ical to the mental plane for the development of the mental 
organism and the production of thought-power. If energy 
is exhausted too rapidly through either of the channels on 
the physical plane, the result will be a decreased flow 
through the other channel, and a probable lack of any energy 
to divert to the use is of the mind. If either channel is 
dammed, the other must do extra service, and the equipoise 
of the organism is upset. 

The progress of the race is the progress of it’s mind. By 
mental achievement all other achievements are possible, 
and that individual or nation, which diverts the largest 
amount of energy, within a certain limit, to the uses of the 
mind, will make the most advancement. Probably no nation 
has yet any where near approached the limit of the amount’ 
of energy it could so divert with profit. Ancient Egypt is 
a good example of one that did not. In the course of several 
thousand years of civilization, she failed to invent a system 
of chronology that posterity could interpret. I submit that 
she would have done better to devote herself more to the 
cultivation of her mind, and less to the “arts of the seducer.” 

The theory that any appetite can be indulged to “excess,” 
even to the extent of “profligacv,” without paying the pen- 
alty of satiety and perversion, is extraordinary, to say the 
least. But it must be said that the liberty of weman in 
ancient Egypt, and in the free Italian cities was a wholesome 
condition of immeasurable value. Probablv the “licencious- 
ness’ of those times that fills Mr. Kerr with so much glee. 
would not appear so great, if measured by natural instead 
of artificial standards. It should be remembered that the 
standards by which the modern historian has measured an- 
cient morals is a purely artificial and transitory one. The 
conventional “morality” of any societv can, justly, be meas- 
ured only by it’s own conventional ideals. The natural 
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morality of any system of society can only be measured, 
when humanity shall have attained its equipoise. 

In reply to Mr. Kerr’s question: The “unparalleled im- 
morality” of the Italians is not proven. Many other people 
have equalled or exceeded them in this line. Nor is it 
proven, by any means that they have not suffered the “small- 
est harm” from it. On the contrary there is reason to be- 
lieve that the eclipse that Italy suffered for centuries was to 
some extent traceable to those “immoralities.” 

As to. Mr. Kerr’s three propositions, I acquiesce in the 
first. But in doing so I insist that there shall be no confu- 
sion of terms. I recognize in sexuality a wholesome. normal 
attribute; and I do not confuse it with sensuality, which is a 
diseased condition. And I also recognize the change that is 
wrought in the sex-consciousness, by it’s alliance with ac- 
quired social qualities. 

As to his second proposition; his own citations from his- 
tory disprove it, as to the past, and there is no data cn which 
to form conclusions, as to the present. But it is timely to 
say in this connection, that the present restrictions upon sex- 
relations tend downward rather than upward by making 
woman a victim to the will of another. The possessorv 
feature of marriage is, without doubt, a potent propagator of 
vice. 

As to the third proposition; it was, without doubt true, 
originally. But the two sexes have had an immeasurably 
long course of training in opposite directions, the effect of 
which has been to modify the original state very greatly, to 
the detriment of both. 

It has been universally true of primitive society, that 
when the necessaries of life began to be supplies hy labor, 
man took, as his share of labor, the chase; and left all the 
rest to woman. As the rewards of the chase became more 
rare, the deficit was made up by the product of toil; and 
woman performed the toil. It was not until the period of 
later barberism that man began, in small numbers, and as a 
slave, to share in productive labor. Up to that time, woman 
bore the burden of feeding and clothing the race alone; and 
after that, for many centuries, she bore the main part of it. 
The result was an excessive drain of energy through the 
economic channel, on the part of woman, and a deficient ex- 
ercise of energy in economic activities on the part of man. 
The result of this unequal exercise, for the greater portion of 
the history of the race, has been to disturb the balance of 
both sexes, as between economic and reproductive activity. 

History abounds with proofs of this divergence between 
the inclinations of the two sexes. Under the gentile organ- 
ization of society, in barbarian Europe industry was prac- 
tically in the hands of woman. When Rome broke up this 
society and woman no longer had the protection of the 
gents, there was an epidemic of suicide among the women 
of the Germanic tribes. because suicide was the only defense 
against the “traducer.” While history abounds with proof 
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that women have prized chastity, there is no proof, any- 
where, that men have prized it. 

In primitive man, the sex-activity was a matter of instinct, 
and was necessarily temporary and varietist in its manifesta- 
tion. Primitive people were all pretty much alike, and there 
is nothing to suggest that they exercised much choice in 
their social affairs. But as people become differentiated, 
mentally and temperamentally, and become more conscious 
of those qualities, in themselves and others that constitute 
that differentiation, sex-attachments become increasingly a 
matter of choice. And as those qualities on which the choice 
is founded are permanent in their nature, the choice tends 
to become permanent. 

A number of eminent writers, having found that primitive 
man was a varietist have concluded that he is and ever will 
he the same; but this is an immature conclusion, the author- 
ity of these writers notwithstanding. 

But it should not be concluded that every alliance that 
people make, even with full belief in its permanence, will 

. prove to be founded on reasons of a permanent character. 
Man is developing the capacity for permanent and satisfac- 
tory attachments; but to proceed as if that capacity were 
already developed is a great mistake. Probably nothing else 
could produce such pernicious results as the permanent con- 
tinuance of those attachments that prove to have been based 
on temporary causes. 


LIEF ERICSSON. f 


By H. Beprorp Jones. 


The shivering sails drooped with the night- winds dying; 
The ceaseless, senseless beating 
Of the dark waves’ greeting 
Sank softly down, changed to a gentle sighing; 
And presently, the spears of dawn were streaking 
The skies with grey, and all the seas were reeking 
With dank mists of the morning, 
Till the sun, as scorning 
Such foes, drove them away, dark Hela seeking, 
And far ahead, beyond our dragon-prow, 
The writhing shadows fled, like ghosts “that bow 
And twist and struggle ‘neath a seer’s dominion. 
Then from the vortex reeling 
Sped a sea-gull, wheeling 
And circling round our mast on airy pinion. 
A rower shouted——and behold! Far-lying 
Between the gaps that pierced the cloud-mists flying, 
Appeared a dim blue haze; and then we knew 
That we, so wildly dreaming 
Of a new land seeming 
To lie beyond the west, had dreamed it true! 
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W. W. Flynn Defends the Preachers. 


It is quite astonishing that one of “T3-Morrow’'s” fountzin pens should 
be guilty of the following communication, the sentiments of which are 
so contrary to the ideals for which they were made and markcted. 

A leading scientist has observed that when organisms have lacked 
other forms of resistence they frequently create a resistence of their 
own which persisted in, may even go so far as to result in self 
destruction, hence the publisher prays that the large number of To- 
Morrow fountain pens sent out as premiums may not unanimously con- 
spire to our annihilation. 

I am sure it was the PEN, for so profusely has present day phil- 
osphy shown in kindergartens, in floriculture, horticulture, as well as 
in the breeding of animals and men, that talking is obselete and doing 
is everything, that it is hardly conceivable that there still remains human 
thinkers so little versed in the philosophy of life. 

My “Preachment to Preachers” was written to show that the whole 
philosophy of preaching is entirely irrelevant, has nothing to do with 
the life process, and is a relic of despotic ages that knew of no other 
method of uplift than the domination, direction and oppression of oth- 
ers. 

A more careful reading of the article in question will disclose, 
not an egoistic, but an entirely impersonal philosophy. The preacher 
in his work being judged by results of his method by orie ouside of and 
uninfluenced by him with no more egoistic interest than a scientist 
might have in studying ants and bees. : 

Accurate generalization in harmony with the nature process dis- 
closes the following: ° 

That the nature process is always the same whether the objects 
touched are human beings, race horses, American beauty roses, seed- 
less oranges, sky scrapers, battle ships or or stellar systems. 

That if preaching, fault finding or ostracism are of any benefit to any 
of these they are of benefit to all. 

That there is no advancement except as all things and people be- 
ons self regulating organisms and not objects to be regulated by 
others. 

‘That considering our many thousands years of tribal and na- 
tional despotism it would be a miracle if humanity had not evolved the 
false motion that the regulation of others was the law of progress. 

Brother Flinn thinking in accordance with the fashion established 
by our king-driven and priest-ridden ancestry, imagines that the non- 
working parasitical preacher is really a factor in a social organism that 
only advances through the interaction of its life units. 

The fact is preachers, lawyers, soldiers and doctors as well are all 
parasites that would not be necessary in a properly balanced and cor- 
rectly organized human society. Far from expecting to reform and 
transform human society, the editor of this magazine does not con- 
ceive of any other mode of advancement in the future different from 
what has taken place in the past which must continue to be an evolution, 
an interacticr of all the thoughts and forces of life, whereby the unft. 
the non-useful, the predatory, will gradually be sifted out by means of 
the nature process, and this process will go on just the same whether 
Mr. Flinn or my readers are able to comprehend this principle as the 
sole method of developing: human character or not. Eprror. 


Editor To-Morrow Magazine: 

Little did I think when I first’ received To-Morrow and 
the good fountain pen that vou would be the first I would have 
accasion or feel an impulse to use it on; and while the impulse 
is decidedly strong. I am at a loss to know whether to “roast 
you seriously and soberly or jestingly, but as I regard your 
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“Preachment to Preachers” as sort of rabid egotism or con- 
ceit on which I am satisfied you are well nigh drunk or 
so boozy as to be positively brutal in your “funny talk,” why,- 
it would only seem fair to me for some one to mete out to 
you, good naturedly of course, just about such measure as 
you sling to the public and your subscribers in “Preachment 
to Preachers.” I can hardly think you intended this as the 
only and genuine brand of “Sercombe,” as it soynded so 
much like pure “buncombe”—and bluster that we may well 
wonder if this really was the “old man himself” talking or 
preaching, if you please. They say it was, but the “old man 
was “just full” you know, on some big idea of revolutionizing 
the morals of the Universe, to say nothing of this little world 
of ours. So, let him down lightly, he don’t get drunk and 
stay drunk, but just now and then he takes a spell and while 
he does ride a high horse, gets a way up in the air on these 
occasions, yet he always comes back to the earth some how— 
lightly if possible but otherwise if necessary.” 

Now. serously Mr. Buncombe—Sercombe I mean, your 
motive and purpose in that “piece” you preached was all 
right, but you went at it like a voung fellow who had iust 
had his first dreams of moral philosophy and rather than 
surst with downright conceit he chose to tell the world about 
his big and onlv plan to save the race in the usual fresh and 
vibrant wav. so in keeping with voung things. with very large 
voices, which having, thev use so much that no other function 
has the least chance to develop—but seriouslv. as T said, do 
you think for one moment Mr. Sercombe. that it is becoming 
and brainy on vour part to scout the calling and usefulness 
of preachers? Can vou he so lost to justice. truth and common 
sense as not to know that the greatest power on earth today 
is the moral power of Christianity, brought about and main- 
tained by the preacher? - 

If you doubt this and I have no doubt vou will. for you 
would not have said what you did if vou had known better — 
then whv did you appeal to the preachers of Chicago to help 
vou out in your moral plan? I'll tell you simplv because you 
knew, as a class, the preachers were the best in Chicago or 
on earth for that matter and that this class was always in 
sympathv with any good movement to help make humanity 
better. Why did you not go to the Doctor. Lawyer or 
Merchant as a class. to assist you in the noble and manlv 
cause of extending the hand of help to raise the fallen and 
sinful? You know well enough the reason: vet you smite with 
all the power of ungoverned hand and brain the only in- 
fluence and help possible for you to obtain—the poor preacher 
doing the will of the Master, who commanded him to go 
into all the world and preach the gosnel of repentance, for- 
giveness. charity, hope and love. Shame on vour incon- 
sistencv! Not .onlv as a writer but a would-be moral 
philosopher! The preacher is only taking the advice of Christ 
as to how to regenerate and help the world and I rather 
think, though it may be slow, you had better proceed along 
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this same line if you would be really useful to your fellow- 
man. There is one thing sure you can’t successfully butt 
vour head against the Christian forces and influences that 
are not only extant by virtue of preaching from the pulpit, 
but every good journal, paper or book that is published is 
preaching for the uplift of mankind in some way and you 
had better go along in the good old way as you will last 
longer and do more real good, than the wild-cat scheme you 
propose. 

It will do you and To-Morrow both good to publish this 
letter, but I doubt whether you have got the nerve or moral 
courage enough to do so—but if you have, why come across. 
and oblige, Yours Respt.. 

W. W. FLINN. 


THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH. 


By CHARLES EUGENE BANKS. 
Reprint from Chicago Examiner. 


Pervasive essence of the primal wood, 

The boundless prairie and the trackless sea; 
Mother of love and bond of brotherhood. 

The world’s advancement centers still in thee. 


Within the breast of pre-historic man. 

A tiny snark struck from his heart of flint, 
You flashed upon his vjsion as he ran 

From cave to cave, a sense of Beauty's tint. 


When Israel’s people to the desert fled 
Lest unhelief nrofane their altar fires, 
Thv signals guided and thy glory led 
F’en while thy patience temnered their desires. 


When bigotry thy constant heams obscured 
In gloomv temples built of custom’s dross, 

In shenherds’ hearts thy nromises endured 
To shine refulgent on the sacred cross. 


Ry thee inspired, from fawning courtier’s wavs. 
Thy subjects rose to brave a despot’s wrath, 

With lofty look returred the’ tvrant’s gaze. 
And sought a lonely but still upward path. 


"Mongst savage tribes they grimlv cast their lot. 
Braved Winter’s furv, want and pain and death, 

. That thev might keen inviolate one snot 
Where freemen still could draw inspiring breath. 


Men still have died that Man might better live, 
Made sacrifice of father, hrother, son, 

Who now so noor but has one life to give 
That what is done may never be undone! 


Through blood and strife Man seeks a peaceful goal, 
And Hesperns will triumph over Mars; 

We are the children of that Over-Soul 
From whose great longing bloomed the virgin stars. 


No earthly power inspired the deeds sublime 
That mark the enochs of the ages flown; 

God walks with those who hold all future time 

The full and rounded fruitage of their own. 
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How a Socialist Sees Things. 
By Walter Thomas Mills. 
LONG LIVE THE DOUMA. 


Parliamentary government in Russia has not proven a 
failure. All that has been proven is that old foums when 
outgrown and altogether out of place do not die a natural 
death. It is always a case of suicide or assassination. The 
Czar’s government has refused to commit suicide and so the 
necessity for its destruction. The revolution, peaceable and 
constructive, has been interrupted and has quickly turned into 
revolution, violent and destructive. 

Some months ago I called attention in these columns to the 
inevitableness of the final down-fall of the Russian Political 
Autocracy. Later I argued that the elements of po- 
litical and economic advance were so intermingled that 
neither could proceed without the other. This last contention 
was made when the Douma was about to assemble and the 
world looked hopefully towards an end of the crouble in 
Russia. 

Mr. A. H. Heineman is one of the old German Socialists 
of the type of 1848. He is the first person calling himself a 
Socialist with whom I had the good fortune to become per- 
sonallv acauainted after coming to Chicago in 1887. I have 
regarded him as one of mv teachers and for manv years have 
listened when he was speakine and have always had occasion 
to think things over when he has finished. Hie was just home 
from a two vears visit in Europe when I called attention to the 
economic factors which would continne ta make trouble for 
Russia and which in the turmoil of political convulsion would 
force a hearing for the workine class. He was good enongh 
ta send me a note at the time endorsine the position T had 
taken in which connection he said. in substance—“never fear 
what may seem to be settled. The strongest factor in the 
conflict cannot be settled with except on a basis which prom- 
ises to pass Russia from the position of the most backward 
to the position of the most advanced of European Nations.” 

The subject of controversy in Russia. the subject which 
caused the autocrats to make an end of the Douma was not 
nrimarily political ageression. Thev did not end the Douma 
for fear of loss of offfce. Thev were holding office mainly 
to prevent their loss of land. The cause of the dissolution of 
the Douma was its attempt to use political power to advance 
the economic interests of the masses. The Douma demand- 
ed “the compulsory expropriation of private estates.” Such 
a demand would not be tolerated by the ruling class in Eng- 
land or in the United States or anvwhere else. The parting 
words of the First Parliament of Russia. “The Russian Dec- 
laration of Indenendence.” declares this to have been the 
cause of its dismissal. This is the purnose for which its 
members pledged their all. This they did in the face of the 
havonets which forced the final adjournment. And they urge 
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These same private estates are tolerated everywhere and 
are everywhere intolerable. The lasting peace of Russia 
can never come so long as a part of the people privately own 
and privately manage to their own private advantage the land 
and the tools on which all of the people must depend for their 
existence. 

The most representative of the English Statesmen, now 
the heads of the English government, in the most public man- 
ner, defended the Russian Douma in the International Parlia- 
mentary Congress now in session in London and composed 
of the picked men from the parliaments or congresses of all 
the leading nations of the earth. Our own incomparable Mr. 
William J. Bryan was in the body and an active participant in 
its deliberations. He gladly joined the rest in the universal 
cry: “The Douma is dead—Long live the Douma.” 

But the Douma is dead because it declared for “the ex- 
propriation of private estates.” Will these men who cheered 
the Douma which faced and endured dissolution rather than 
abandon this program of expropriation, will they stand for 
the expropriation which thev cheered for in Russia? Will they 
stand for it in England and in the United States? The same 
International Socialist organization which is making this de- 
mand in Russia is making it also in the United States. Private 
estates for any one in the means whereby another lives, means 
private mastery over the other’s life. This mastery cannot 
peacefully abide in Russia or America or anywhere. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman in England. Bryan in the United States and 
all the others from everywhere in this International Parlia- 
mentary Congress will have a chance to answer. not for Rus- 
sia only, but for themselves and face to face with their own 
constituencics. 

There can be no lasting peace anywhere so long as equal 
industrial opportunity for all the people is denied them in 
behalf of the private interests. arising out of an established 
private graft for any part of the people. But this private 
graft must be defended for Socialism must prevail, for Social- 
ism only asks for the collective ownership of the means 
of production so far as they must be collectively used. It 
only denies the wisdom of the private ownership of public 
property. 


AFTER THE TROUBLOUS WINDS. 


By Ivan SWIFT. 


After the troublous winds have worried and turned to sleep 

I lie on the cool beach-sands, in the sound of the waves of the deep; 
And the waves of the firm dead-rea, that carry the gray of the sky, 

Bear earnest of peace to me though the years and the worlds go by. 


i 
The waves of the wind-reft bav, that reflect and reject as they will, 
Unvexed and unfaltering roll and the law of control fulfill, — 

And this is the life that will be when our fears are folded away— 
For the mind is the wide-swung sea, and the sky of the soul is gray. 
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Howfan Individualist-Sees Things. 
By Herman Kuehn. 


Neither co-operation nor 
competition can have par: 
amountcy. Both are ne- 
cessary. They complete 
the norm. Predominance 
of either is abnormal. If 
either tendency were tu 
dominate the other the 
disturbance of the norm 
would thwart symmetry 
—make for lopsidedness, 
No great “reforms”— 
that is no palpable eviden- 
ces of progressive evolu- 
tion—were ever effected 
by a conscious endeavor 
to carry out a program in 
the direction of either co- 
operation or competition, 
as apart one from the oth- 
er. For that matter no 
program ever became ef- 
fective. The evidences of progressive evolution all show that 
both principles were involved. For instance: The protestant 
divergence from the Roman Church was a refusal to co-oper- 
ate, and the forces that have so refused to co-operate are 
constantly tending toward co-operation. The competitive 
principle had here to precede the possibility of the co- 
operative. 

The establishment of the Republic of the United States of 
America was a clear refusal to co-operate longer with Brit- 
ish monarchy. 

The southern states, as a culmination of the discussion of 
the slavery question, refused longer to co-operate with the 
union of states. Slavery was abolished, not by the co-opera- 
tive, but by the competitive principle carried to the extreme of 
war. 
The scientific socialist of to-day refuses to co-operate in the 
existing social status. He urges his followers (scientific and 
otherwise) to join in the competitive scheme of voting—which 
is war conducted with blood-saving devices. And by this pro- 
cess of competition he hopes to escape further competition. 
His desire is (I refer especially to such men as A. M. Simons, 
Victor Berger, Eugene Debs and other large-hearted scien- 
tists) to establish a co-operative commonwealth that will not 
need to compete; that shall so adjust society as to make it im- 
possible for others who might later desire to refuse to co-op- 
erate with Co-operation, to carry forward their purpose of re- 
modeling the universe. 

Of course there are no non-scientific socialists in the mili- 
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tant socialist ranks. They are all sure that science indicates 
that co-operation should be given the right of way, and every 
competitive train side-tracked. They claim this to be the 
natural order, and boast that one who gainsays their scien- 
tific conclusion is absurd. l 

So sure of their ground are they that they are perfectly 
willing to employ the competitive principle for the purpose of 
establishing its counterpart. And having established the 
counterpart they do not mean to subject themselves to having 
to fight the fight over again, and so they are going to make 
the co-operative the only principle. It is doubtless scientific 
enough, but it is because science has alwys been of that char- 
acter—the cock-sureness of to-day’s science always to be 
wrecked upon the positiveness of to-morrow’s. 

And if you will hear these scientific gentlemen tell of 
their love of liberty, and their certainty that Liberty can exist 
only in a co-operative state, you would think that they had 
universal truth on their side. But they have not that. What 
they have, and what is equally convincing—to themselves—is 
unquestionable sincerity and an admirable enthusiasm. But 
sincerity proves nothing but itself. And enthusiasm proves 
nothing but itself. Truth is beyond both. 

And it is not true that Liberty will ever come through com- 
pulsion. The scientific socialist will answer that compulsion 
will not be necessary under Socialism—that all men will be 
perfectly satisfied. That they will agree to- co-operate. 

Very well, then, if it is so certain that all men will volun- 
teer to co-operate why compel them to volunteer? 

Ah! but wait! they tell us, and you will see that there 
will be under socialism so much prosperity that all mankind 
will be glad to be guided bv the wisest and best. That, how- 
ever, is not socialism, but Aristocracy. And at length, wher 
all their science is exhausted, they come back to the demo- 
cratic principle that the majority should rule. The only re- 
adjustment of the democratic program which they offer us at 
length, is that a majority of scientific socialists would govern 
us better—compel us more benignly—than democratic major- 
ities. 

The stream cannot rise higher than its source, and Liberty 
is not to be ushered into being by compulsion. i 

Science of the socialistic kind teaches that if a thing !5 
desirable from the standpoint of the majority it cannot be 
successfully brought into operation except by the assistance 
of the minority, and they mean, straightway to force the mm- 
ority to volunteer to co-operate. , 

Now, in spite of science of the socialistic kind, this is not 
true. There was never yet, in all the world, a single instance 
of a desirable thing to be done that those who deemed it the 
wise and expedient thing could not go ahead and do without 
compelling a single human being to co-operate with them. 

On the other hand if a large number of people want to 
undertake some public work, and put no compulsion upon oth- 
ers who do not deem this work desirable, the minority 1 2 
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such cases will be disposed to assume the attitude of who 
should say: “Well, my brothers and neighbors think it well 
to build the bridge at that point, and are willing to pay for 
it there; and though I think another place would be better, or 
the building of it at another time would be still better, yet, 
here I am among decent neighbors, and as long as they feel 
that way about it I’m WILLING to co-operate. 

The scientist has evidently forgotten to take into account 
the Will to Co-operate, and if he has taken it into account he 
has no trust in it. Well, it was ever the way of science to 
disregard Trust in Human Nature—or other Nature. And 
that is the reason Science needs be so often remodeled and 
Nature goes on forever. 

There is a Norm. The norm is Liberty. And in Liberty 
at length we shall find the utmost possibility of social tran- 
quility. 


THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG. 


By Eucene Firn. 


The nightingale sings in the grove 
Unto the night; 

The stars that hear his songs of love 
Pause in their flight; 

The placid heav’n in pity hears 

His plaintive wail and drops its tears 
Upon the flow’rs; 


The lover straggling through the shade 
In hopeless quest of cruel maid 
By that harmonious song is stayed, 
And, listening to those pleadings wild, 
He finds his weary soul beguiled: 

Till morning’s hours. 


The nightingale in forest shade 

Sings of the soul-despairing maid— 

Sings of the dear, despondent knight 
Whose ardent love is unrequite; 

So thou, within this solemn dale, 

When hours are small and stars are pale, 
Sing on, O rapturous nightingale! 


But when the wanton morning flings 
Its glories wide, 

He sees his love om joyous wings 
Haste to his side; 

Then do his feathered mates prolong 

The rapturous glory of his song, 
For night is donc! 


So shall my love. that sobs to-night 

Like nightingale in rueful plight. 

Be raised in song at morning light— 

So shall my love triumphant sing 

The joy to-morrow’s dawn may bring, 
When love is won! 
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Sun Worship. 


By Ralcy Husted Bell. 


I am a Sun-worshipper, 
sans ceremonie. The Sun 
is beautiful, and the giver 
of beauty. I acknowledge 
him as my most benevo- 
lent suzerain. Without 
his generosity, How could 
I subsist on my Imper- 
sonal Estate? 

To overflow with joy. 
my heart needs only the 
Sun. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of unhappiness on 
earth when the Sun is be- 
holden in the sky. Some- 
times I think he is a god. 
Again, he appears to me 
more like a divine slave; 
anon, like a rollicking 
spendthrift. His largesses 
cannot be numbered; his 
radio-activity cannot be computed. His patient drudgery 
surpasses conception. He is unselfishness personified. He 
stores up in the earth all manner of energy which the in- 
genuity of man lets loose at will. He fills the coal bins of 
the world with comfort. He lifts the waters on high to run 
the machinery of civilization. He covers the world with 
greenery. He rears columns of classic grace in the wood- 
land. He uplifts lovers’ ladders of clinging vines. He 
covers decay with a woven lacework of life. He hides hard 
stones under soft moss; and overspreads meadows with vel- 
vet. He places a consummate touch upon the lily’s cheek. 
He paints the flowers and fashions the ferns; erects towers 
and invents symmetry. He taught man to build the perfect 
arch when first was Cupid’s bow of beauty thrown across 
the sky. 


Ory Gah OTT OTR First the flaming red 
Sprang vivid forth; the tawny orange next, 
And next delicious yellow; by whose side 
Fell the kind beams of all-refreshing green. 
Then the pure blue that swell autumnal skies, 
Ethereal played; and then of sadder hue 
Emerged the deeper indigo’ (as when 

The heavy-skirted evening droops with frost), 
While the last gleamings of refracted light 
Died in the fainting violet away.” 


I feel the Sun’s engines beating within my heart. I am 
amazed at his human servitude; I am overwhelmed with his 
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divine nyunificence. I am quite overcome with his glory. 
He gives me the power to see the faces of those I love. He 
lends the mother strength to rock the cradle of her babe. 
He turns all the watercourses loose upon the fields and 
amongst the hills. He made the grass and uses it in a sort 
of legerdemain. A cow eats grass, and lo! the green stuff 
turns to milk, horn, hide, hair, teeth, flesh and hoof. A 
goose eats grass, and the green tapestry of a field turns 
forthwith to feathers and eggs. A hungry poet comes along, 
drinks the milk, eats the eggs and shortly they turn into 
songs. Now, here are miracles enough for the curious, and 
here is occupation for the. wise. 

The Sun is a pretty levelheaded old patriarch to guide 
his family as well as he does through the stellar wilds. Hie 
is the only father I have ever known who was strong enough 
to keep his giddy children forever within the sphere of his 
influence. He lavishes his warm affections upon them. He 
gives them gold without stint, and purple robes, and soft 
garments and many more beautiful things than any family 
really needs. He is giving his children all the benefits of 
foreign travel, for he is taking them on a journey, the be- 
ginning and end of which no man knows. He teaches them 
all his wisdom. He unfolds to them his heavenly attributes; 
and his children pay him the obedience of attraction, an hom- 
age which he well deserves. I, too, pay him similar homage, 
and the compliment of impersonal prayer which he answers, 
and impersonal gratitude, which is sincere. I thank him for 
sending the dawn—the cool silver-gray fringe to the east- 
ward of night. 


“Where between sleep and life some brief space is.” 


The dawn awakens in my heart deep reverence. From its 
mystic depths I draw forth courage. The dawn enchants me. 
In its light I read pleasing prophesies of the day. I watch 
it until all the East bursts into fiery gold—until the dust of 
yellow amber and red gold fills all the East; until all the 
mellow landscape laughs low for the Sun’s sake—and along 
the valley rising toward the hills is a long bank of subtle 
smoke, fine as the “fume of flowers.” I am then content; 
for I have gold enough for the day. My greed is satisfied at 
sunrise. Thus I am enabled to pursue other vocations and 
to indulge many joyous avocations other than the hoarding 
of minted treasure. I wonder how man can be miserly when 
he looks upon the prodigality of the Sun, Why should one 
murder his heart and stain his hands with blood, and soil 
his soul, and wear away his flesh for a few miserable pieces 
of counterfeit when the very heavens are full of pure gold? 
At sunrise I put aside lust and greed, if I have them, and all 
though the day woo beauty; beauty of soul, beauty of heart, 
beauty of living, beauty of thinking, beauty of speech, beauty 
of manners, beauty of love, beauty of form, of color ,of 
modesty—beauty of helpfulness to a brother in need, beauty 
of charity toward those who want, beauty of mercy toward 
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the weak, beauty of strength, beauty of the kinship which 
the Sun has made so wondrous wide—beauty of the simplest 
acts of kindness; kindness in the avoiding of a worm in my 
path, of rescuing a poor fly from a spider’s web, in the giv- 
ing of drink to a thirsty beast, or food to a hungry dog, ora 
cool draught of lemonade—maybe a “schooner” of beer—to a 
dusty laborer toiling through the heat of the day; kindly 
words to the rich and powerful of earth who are yet too weak 
and miserable to win sympathy from their fellows—and 
kindly words to the neglected Helots who get, for the most 
part, only kicks and curses. Thus I am enabled to find time 
for kindly deeds to everything endowed with life which has 
been good enough and generous enough to assist in the mak- 
ing of my happy environment. Each day gives me time 
enough to make some child happy, time enough to be 
courteous to some old person, time enough to dodge into a 
hospital with a word of love or an orange to some victim of 
error—some human nail struck on the head by the hammer 
of fate. The Sun supplies me with gold; the earth supplies 
me with opportunities for beautiful deeds and everything 
furnishes unto my soul beautiful thoughts. 

So I worship the Sun, and through the Sun the spirit; and 
through the spirit my hope rises until my faith sees clearly 
enough for me that evil is merely perverted good—good out 
of place—good at war with itself; until my faith sees good 
come ultimately to the meanest thing that lives, and to trees 
as well as men. I see good blessing the three kingdoms of 
the earth. I see that nothing is lost, however much some 
things seem to stray; and this hope, this faith, this clearer 
sight of my soul is an immeasurable part of my Impersonal 
Estate, even as it is yours. 

Besides all this, I have an hour at noontide beneath my 
vine. I lie on my back and look up through the translucent 
leaves. I am hypnotized by their motion. I live in their 
shadows. I am soothed by their odors; comforted by their 
green content. I watch the birds on the boughs. I watch the 
tiny insect-life tirelessly at work in this mansion of foliage. 
I lounge in the cool, deep grasses. My body is at case. My 
soul is at rest. The spirit of peace is upon me: the sweetest 
mood in all the changing climate of mortal being. 

Often I prolong the hour of noontide until the shadows 
slowly creep from West to East—gradually they lengthen— 
silently they stretch their fingers over the fields. Like 
shadowy Masons they journey toward the East. Are they 
seeking that which is lost, or are they merely the harbingers 
of hope telling man where to look for his diurnal flood of gold? 
I know not. Yet each man knows according to that which is 
within him. Now all the sweet things of the field are full of 
soft laughter. Silently the twilight falls. Children’s voices 
are in the air—the last spasm of frolicsomeness preceding the 
slumber of infants. In the West there floats a sea of pearl 
and over against it one of purple which melts into great tides 
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of amber. The West has transmuted its gold into purple; 
the purple falls into shadow, and the shadow deepens into 
night, and night gladly turns into sleep, and sleep into new 
strength and fresh beauty for the morrow. Day after day my 
Impersonal Estate grows larger and sweeter and holier as the 
days weave and link themselves into years and the years 
into the fullness of life and life into the meaning of Love. 

Of such is the Sun’s power and glory—and of such is 
worship on earth. 


THE MEETING. 
By R. W. Boroucu. 


ga Long weary months have we 
been parted and prayed 
this day might come, 

And now at last the time of 
waiting’s o'er and I am 
hurrying on 

Across a continent to greet my 
love, 

Green fields whirl by, brown 
cross roads, rivers and 
nodding trees. 

| Toward thy soul, Sweet-heart, 

how swift my fligbt 

through light of sun and 
stars! 


Now as the morning mingles 
with the glimmering 
stars once more 

A song, so sweet, comes trem- 
| bling to my lips, wild 
with love’s triumph, 

It is the hour when golden 
floods are : loosed once 
eij and round about 


Rise the mountains in their majesty, the last olá barrier between my 
love and me. 


On the opran shore I am searching. Shall the search then continue for- 
ever 

Vainly I look till the lure of her figure compells me, 

She stands peering out on the sea! 

There’s a choking from joy within me! There’s a burning, fierce, at 
my heart! 

And I hasten toward her along the white sand, 

Sobbing only her name, seeing only her face, 

The face of my waking and dreaming. 


Now the splash of the waves is dead, and the blue of the ocean is 
melted from vision, 

The sun is gone out! 

Oh! the sting of her lips! Oh! the hurt of her arms thrown around me! 

Oh! the light of her exquisite eyes shining deep into mine! 

Oh! the piercing of joy as I kiss the salt tears from her cheeks 

And hear her swift cry, “My lover is come!” 
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“Mrs.” and “Miss.” 


Shackles Not Safeguards. 
By Grace Moore. 


“The prefixes Mrs. and Miss are saieguards to women which 
this refined society has established.” J. W}. Gaskine. 


E The above quota 
tion from a letter re- 
ceived is a fair sam- 
ple of many that 
have been addresse] 
to the writer of the 
article published in 
the August “To- 
Morrow” — entitled 
“Abas. Mrs. and 
Miss.” 

Readers of a sè- 
ries of articles by 
Lida Parce Robin- 
son, concluded in 
August “To - Mor- 
row” on “The His- 
tory of Human Mar- 
riage” and of stand- 
ard writings cited 
by Lida Rabinson 
know that it was 
originally the male 
portion of society, 
not society as a 
whole, which frst 
“safeguarded?” wo- 
men by the application of the prefixes “Mrs.” and “Miss.” 
History plainly shows that it was as woman became eco- 
nomically valuable to man that he instituted forms and cus- 
toms to “safeguard” her. 

Against what? Not against possible indignities to her 
person but against the rights of other men to control it; not 
to insure to women the recognition and respect to which she 
was entitled as mother of the race and as man’s inspiration, 
but to further the material and property interests of man and 
to establish the rights of one man over another to control 
the product of her toil; not to permit the unadulterated spon- 
taneous expression of her womanly desires, according to the 
higher laws of her being, but to limit and control that ex- 
pression for his own personal profit and pleasure; not that 
motherhood might be its own sweet glorious reward, but that 
individual man might gratify his lustful nature and own and 
control, as far as lay in human power to control, the physical 
life of woman. 

The desire of the female of prehistoric times to exploit 
her sex attractions (a desire that she has not yet 
outgrown) led her to willing submission to man’s authority 
and domination. In her ignorance and vanity she accepted 
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as a compliment to herself the ring for the third finger of 
her left hand, the prefix Mrs. or Miss to her name (her hus- 
band’s or her father’s name) and ownership and government 
by individual man of her labor and her person. 


Our “refined society” to which our correspondent alludes 
did not establish this custom of safeguarding woman. It 
merely perpetuates the customs established by ancestral man 
for his personal gratification and pleasure, and in doing so 
fancies that its real and only motive is that of obedience to 
the laws of Almighty God. | 

A valued correspondent writes: “Beautiful thoughts 
cluster about Miss youth, purity, virginity, all precious 
things. As I approach Miss I feel this, with something 
within that draws a circle of respect about her. Or if Mrs., 
there is the sense of a womanhood developed, of a love given 
in honor and devotedness, and of motherhood.” 

The “sacredness” that is dependent upon words, titles and 
forms for its recognition and expression is only skin deep. 
To perpetuate a system of labeling. defining, emphasizing, 
etc., instituted thousands of years ago, is to acknowledge our 
dependence upon the system and our inability to recognize 
and do justice to the inner reality by anv other than the cut 
and dried means of our forefathers. Did the system make 
good its claim to the right of perpetuation we should have 
no comments to make, but as stated in the article published 
last month, progressive women are finding the forms Mrs. 
and Miss serious handicaps. 

In the August “Reviews of Reviews” we find this state- 
ment accredited to the French writer M. Durkheim: “Mar- 
riage gives a man the strongest moral standby, inasmuch 
as it places a wholesome check on promiscuous desires which 
are mentally and physically so enfeebling as well as so de- 
structive of the moral fibre. In proportion as the marriage 
tie is fragile the continuence of married person becomes less 
reliable.” 

Oh, man! and woman too! Weak and foolish indeed thou 
art, if an institution, a form, a title suffices to “place a whole- 
some check on promiscuous desires so enfeebling as well as 
so destructive of the moral fibre!’ Fragile indeed are the 
marriage ties of to-day as proven by the divorce courts and 
the records of the police with reference to promiscuity and 
the “unreliability of the continence of married persons!” 
That marriage does not “place a wholesome check on pro- 
miscuous desires” but actually gives rise to them is as evi- 
dent as that hay-fever flourishes in the presence of rag weed 
and golden-rod. 

Men to whom “purity and virginity” are suggested by 
the term Miss, and “womanhood developed” bv the opposing 
term Mrs. are pitifully dependent upon childish externals for 
the assurance of woman’s “sacredness.” They would have 
us believe that the love relations of the Hester Pryn’s of his- 
‘tory and of present dav socictv are not sacred. As if any 
experience that a God created being could have could be 
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other than sacred to him--or her. They fail to see that the 
very “purity and virginity’ which is so “precious” to them 
itself cries out against the shame and ignominy of a human 
term by which to designate it. As if Mrs. Holmes-Smith 
were not as “pure” as Miss Holmes was before she married 
Mr. Smith! or Miss Jones with a child were not as “moral” 
as Mrs. Holmes-Smith, merely because Mr. Smith proved a 
thoughtful and faithful lover while the man Johnson was un- 
true to himself and to every one else. 

“Developed womanhood” and “the love given in honor 
and devotedness, and of motherhood” need not titles, forms 
or institutions to make their presence felt. They shine in 
the features and conduct and radiate through the aura and 
entire atmosphere of the spiritually minded woman. No 
designation can add to or take away from it. 

It is because of the hindrances placed by our so-called 
“refined society” in way of the realization and expression 
of the purest love between men and women that we have 
so few happy marriages so many divorces and so 
much demoralizing and disease breeding promiscuity. 
This “check” that society places upon ‘its individual mem- 
bers by the terms Mrs. and Miss under present conditions 
defeats the very purpose for which it is supposed to have 
been designed. Man’s “promiscuous desires” are the net 
results of society’s ,forms and restrictions. Remove the 
forms and restrictions and man’s desires will very soon cease 
to be promiscuous. Permit men and women the freedom to 
live and love, independent of economic conditions and social 
forms, and society will speedily be cured of promiscuous de- 
sires, sexual diseases and social and domestic inharmony. 

The statement of M. Durkheim that “marriage gives his 
strongest moral standby” implies either that man is so weak 
that he lives in greater fear of social and institutional gov- 
ernment than of the laws of the All Ruling Intelligence and 
of his own being; or that our social and institutional gov- 
ernment is strictly in harmony with the laws of the All Rul- 
ing Intelligence and of the individual well being of all men 
and women—a manifest absurdity. Shall we go on endeavor- 
ing to fit the institution to the Higher Law or shall we 
change the institution in acordance with our higher under- 
standing of the Law? 

Another friend writing to us has this to say: “It is non- 
sence to talk of men meeting women as they meet men—that 
is without other feeling. The woman arouses a peculiar 
fecling and this feeling always is aroused either in marriage 
or out of marriage, or with a title or without a title. Buta 
title modifies it.” ; 

We certainly think that this “peculiar feeling” that 1s 
“always aroused by woman” is not modified but rather inten- 
sified, artificialized and preverted to all sorts of unworthy 
uses and expedients by a title. Only as men and women 
meet on an equal basis, independent of sex qualities. will the 
sex impulse be clarified of all temptations to debasement 
and unnatural expediency. It is constantly keeping before 
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the mind distinctions as to sex qualities and the possi- 
bilities which these distinctions suggest, that invites to im- 
morality, and “checks’—not “man’s promiscuous desires” 
but his more potent intellectual spiritual forces. By refer- 
ence to whether a woman is Mrs. or Miss the min‘’s atten- 
tion is directed firstly to her physical constitution and only 
indirectly to her intellectual and spiritual nature. We natur- 
ally emphasize that which comes first in the mind. Let 
woman’s place in society as an efficient social being be first 
in the mind, and her, charms and well being physically and 
materially be second. Then will both man and woman be 
lifted to the plane where as spiritually minded highly intelli- - 
gent human beings they will have power and dominion over 
-the things that now perplex and distress them. 

Still another reply to our arguments for the abandonment 
of the prefixes Mrs. and Miss is to the effect that such aban- 
donment will make of woman simply a comrade, with no self- 
protection against those who will be unduly familiar with her 
and will place the casual acquaintance of the street on an 
equality with intimate friends and near relations. 

Just what the Higher Intelligence of both man and woman 
requires! Until I am in realitv though not necessarily in mv 
personal relations, the comrade of every man. woman and 
child, I am not truly the friend of any one. Take from me 
all outward titles and distinctions and I am compelled to 
rise by force of my own innate dignity and power. Remove 
from mv hands the weapons placed there by undue em- 
phasis of mv sex qualities and I am forced to use in their 
place other finer and worthier weapons. Assist me to out- 
grow the self-consciousness generated bv centuries of con- 
centration upon mv sex value; remove bans edicts and re- 
straints fit only for slaves and behold the normal natural 
woman whom to “safeguard” by so trivial a thing as a title 
were an insult. Awav with the superimposed “protection” 
of primeval man. His schemes for labeling restricting and 
controlling woman is not for her protection but for detec- 
tion. It is for man to recognize woman’s essential virtue 
and independence and cease playing the monitor. He need 
not fear with one of my contenders that “comradeship ap- - 
plied to everybody will produce only a mess.” There will 
be no mess. Real Democracy never yet made a mess of 
anything and I am pleading for Real, not sham Democracy, 
the Democracy of Whitman who said: 

“Her form arises, 

She, less guarded than ever, yet more guarded than ever, 

The gia ane soiled she moves among do not make her gross and 
soiled, 

She knows the thoughts as she passes—-nothing is concealed from her. 

She is none the less considered or friendly therefore, 

She is the best heloved—it is without exception—she has no reason to 
fear, and she docs not fear, 

Oaths, quarrels, hiccupped songs, proposals, smutty expressions, are idle 

to her as she passes, 

She is silent—she is possessed of herself—they do not offend her, 

She receives them as the laws of nature receive them—she is strong, 

She too is a law of nature—there is no law stronger than she is. 
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Are We Immortal? 
By J. D. Buck. 


In the May number of To-Morrow, the article under this 
heading and the preface by the editor, it seems to me will bear 
revision. Both scem to me very far from “the last word” on 
this subject. I do not propose to argue the question, as that 
would be useless. In the first place, I would drop the word 
Immortal, from the discussion entirely, if by immortal, is 
meant continuous or endless existence. I would simply re- 
mark that we are without a single fact or individual exper- 
ience bearing on the subject. Even if one positively remem- 
bered a score of lives on earth, or on other planets or spheres, 
he might infer that he would go on living forever, but he 
could not know. 

In the second place, I hold the problem to be a question in 
scientific, philosophical and practical Psychology. The real 
question then is, does man as a self-conscious, Individual In- 
telligence, with Rational Volition, survive the death of the 
physical. body, and the disintegration and disappearance of 
that body from the outer physical plane? Hiave we, or can 
we have any knowledge of such survival? 

I can not regard man, as we know him, by observation and 
individual experience as an “abstract proposition.” Though 
made up of many parts, substances, cells, organs, (body). 
faculties, capacities and powers,—body, soul and spirit. no 
one, no group, nor all of these together constitute Man. They 
do constitute, one half, one side of the equation. So far, man 
is an almost endless diversity. 

Remember, we are not theorizing about man as he may 
be hereafter, but as we know him now. To sav, for exa imple, 
as in the preface and article under review, that thought is 

“spirit, love, purpose, mercy, truth, goodness,” etc., ete. is 
not only vague but can lead only to confusion as being not 
only superficial but untrue. 

Can we not say that Spirit is the antithisis of matter— 
two poles of one eternal Substance? names for conditions, of 
relations, and modalities necessary to our awareness, modes 
of perception, etc. ? 

What either “matter” or “spirit” may be in the last analy- 
sis, or whether both disappear or merge in one we do not 
know. : 

But to say that thought is “love.” or “truth” or “beauty. 
gives no conception of whatever thought. Neither 1s 
there a single fact in what we know of the anatomy or physi- 
ology of the brain, nor all known facts therein, that tells us 
what thought actually is. 

That thought, as also perception, feeling, etc., are some- 
how connected with, or manifested through the brain, is un- 
doubtedly true. $ 

Taking all the physical facts of structure, function, etc., in 
order to have any rational conception of what thought really 
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is we must pass to the metaphysical side of the equation, but 
adhering strictly to individual experience, as the sole basis and 
criterion of self-knowledge. 

Aside from the diversity and multiplicity of organs,. func- 
tions, etc., above referred to, man is his self-conscious ident- 
ity, as a feeling, perceiving, acting, thinking individual is a 
unit. There is something in him that co-ordinates, sympa- 
thizes, unifies the whole. Philosophically this a “metaphys- 
ical concept” but it is a fact of experience, as conscious and 
verifiable as a tooth ache! 

My brain does not “think,’—I think, feel, will, per- 
ceive and act. Hence if I were to define “thought,” I would 
say it is the panoramic change in perceptions, ideas, motives, 
concepts, etc., in the self-conscious realm of Individual Intel- 
ligence. 

Thought implies a thinker, Love, a Lover, Will, a willer, 
and so on to the end of the category. What thought or will or 
love and the rest are in the abstract we know no more than 
we know “matter” and “spirit” in the “last analysis.” It is 
only by personal experience as a “Thinker,” that we derive 
either percefts, recepts or concepts of any of these thing: 
I hold the definition therefore under review to be a pure fal- 
lacy, and this may serve to illustrate many another of simitar 
import. 

The whole superstructure of modern science and of ail 
sound philosophy rests on the recognition of the Law of 
Causality. 

“Action and reaction are equal and opposite.” Cause equals 
effect, effect equals cause—in the physical and the metaphys- 
ical, in the Natural and the Spiritual. The moment we de- 
part from this universal postulate, which is equally a deduc- 
tion of universal observation and experience, we land in empir- 
icism and head straight for confusion and chaos. 

These Laws apply to the Natural, the Spiritual, the Phy- 
sical and the Metaphysical alike. Hence the Supernatural is 
simply unthinkable, a name for a palpable absurdity. 

Weisman’s “Eternal Cell” is an ingenious speculation, 
nothing more. The idea that the evil or the good we do lives 
after us, is self evident, but touches the problem of the persis- 
tence of the self-conscious Individual Intelligence only in coe 
most vague and general way. We inaugurate causes, and 
effects follow as a matter of course. But to attempt with a 
superior air, as though all had been said, bearing on the 
subject of the survival after “death,” to close the door, is to 
my way of thinking superficial, presuming and absurd. 

The real problem is one for each man and woman of self- 
conscious individual experience. I am perfectly familiar with 
the habitual “Pooh! pooh!” by which it is attempted ts push 
aside all real evidence on this subject and by belittling the 
intelligence and pitying the gullibility of the witness declar- 
ing himself deceived, or deceiving others. _ 

This pernicious nihilism then appropriates the garb of 
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“science” and complaisantly pats itself on the head, and 
dreams of annihilation! With all such writers and thinkers, 
it is a foregone conclusion, “Nobody knows; nobody even 
can know; it is unknowable!’ If you reply “do you happen 
to know all that any man, or the wisest men in any and evury 
age have discovered or demonstrated?” the reply is usually a 
complaisant and pitying shrug of the shoulders. 

Sir Oliver Lodge in his “Life and Matter,” writing as a 
scientist, familiar with the whole realm of modern science, 
and a practical Chemist and Physicist has demonstrated the 
weakness of Jollner’s nihilism, and left the “open door” to 
this whole question of man’s survival of physical death. 

As said early in this review, the whole problem is one in 
practical and experimental Psychology. It is a question of 
fact, to be demonstrated by actual experience, fortified by an- 
alogy, by science, by philosophy. This quest for individual 
knowledge should not be barred by “snap-judgment” or dis- 
couraged by an assumption that is wholly unwarranted by 
any postulate of real science or sound philosophy. Such 
knowledge belongs to the higher evolution of man. The ma- 
terials, the verified experience, the logical analogies, bearing 
on the question are overwhelming, redundant. 

If only the few have coordinated this knowledge in any 
age, they have been the advance guard in the evolution of 
man. They have constituted and still constitute “those who 
know,” not by conjecture, not by emotion, not through beati- 
fic-vision, not by “blind faith,” (really a misnomer), but by 
calm self-conscious, verifiable experience, guided by rational 
volition, and they are not moved in the least by superficial 
scepticism, or socalled “Scientific” nihilism. 

Let me say in conclusion, that the first requisite in this 
quest for real knowledge of the nature, powers and destiny 
of the soul, is the attitude of mind from which it is approach- 
ed. The mind must be calm, dispassionate, wide open to the 
simple truth, and hence pre-judging nothing. 

Credulity and incredulity must be entirely laid aside. How 

many can do this? The answer is, “those who have attained 
real knowledge,” or those who are really on the way to it. 
To all others is left the consolation of belief or denial,—one as 
far from real knowledge as the other. So has it ever been, so 
it is likely to be to the end of time. 
_ The Kingdom of heaven is to be taken by force. It means 
the complete evolution of man as an Individual Intelligence 
wherein he will possess, as Herbert Spencer pointed out, ab- 
solute knowledge and supreme power. He will know the 
Natural and the Spiritual through a perfected personal experi- 
ence, here on earth, and so realize his birth right, and achieve 
his destiny,—not in some far off millennium but today. 


Sercombe Himself:—Dear Sir: I consider ‘‘To-Morrow” the great- 
est magazine now published in the world. May you find the power 
to continue it. Yours truly, WILLARD CARVER, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
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The Message of the Dome. 


By Bailey Millard. 
Reprint from Cosmopolitan by permission of the Author. 


Speak to me in symbols and I shall understand you, though 
all other language fail. The truth of your image shall appeal 
to me as no manner of abstractions shall ever appeal, though 
you heap before me a very alp of words. 

That great symbol, the skyey donte of our national capitol 
—has it never given word to you, despairing citizen of this 
poor, heart-worn, distracted America? Has the Blessed Damo- 
zel of Liberty, leaning out from the “gold bar of heaven” 
above that dome, never uttered her message to your quickened 
ear? 

To me, as now, with reverent eyes, I gaze for the first time 
upon that dome and with reverent feet approach the capitol-— 
familiar as a photographed face and yet how strangely new! 
—the message comes. Not in distinct words shall I be able 
to repeat it to you, but merely to hint it stammeringly, as one 
unworthy to be the spokesman of the genius of the sacred 
pile. 

To my elated sense the vast white dome, springing from 
its stately peristyle, lofty, massive, harmonious as a chord ' 
from Beethoven, conjures at once into concrete form the fon- 
dest dream of democracy. It grandly images the great Idea— 
the idea of the thing that might have been; and as I stand in 
the grass-bordered walk and look up at the pure symbol, 
sharply painted against the blue, I repeat over and over again, 
until the dome and the serene, majestic figure which it uplifts 
swim before tear-misted eyes: “What might have been—what 
might have been!” “The saddest of words,” avers good Whit- 
tier—yea, the very saddest of all words. 

Up there stands the symbol of the highest national hope 
that ever dawned upon the world, and down below, under the 
eagle-crested figure, with her shield and globe, under the feet 
of the Blessed Damozel who stands a thing enskyed—down 
there are the money changers, every day profaning the tem- 
ple over which she stand impotent guard, the temple that 
seems no longer sacred to the republican idea, but given over 
to the fat, waddling, satisfied priests of plutocracy! The 
religion of the republic that lives in the heart of the great 
dome and is so gloriously symbolized by the figure above it, 
finds no echo down there save in the breasts of a muffled min- 
ority—the saving remnant of the two great political parties. 
There flits the phantom, but not the substantial figure of de- 
mocracy. There is spread a scenic patriotism as cheap and 
flimsy as the painted drops and wings of a playhouse. 

Here are men and women geing toward the capitol and 
walking up the broad stairway, many of them looking about 
like sight-seers come here for the first time—plcased, pa- 
triotic citizens who have passed up the long statue-studded 
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avenue and are full of the pride of country. They love their 
beautiful capital city and would willingly have the Congress 
vote millions of money for more proud buildings and mire 
stately statues. But in the faces of the truly thoughtful ones 
l seem to see my own qualms, my own depression because of 
the clipping and dragghng of the winged ideal of democracy. 

Yet we of the common people have not stood in high 
public places and we know not the tremendous, pulling- 
down influences that work for degradation in political char- 
acter, which, after all, is only human character enticed by the 
same tricks and led by the same lures the world over. 

Looking again at the pure dome that symbolizes the na- 
tional ideal, L ask myself; Is it possible that poor, fall: 
human nature, always at fault for social and national condi- 
tions, shall ever become other than the flabby, fatuous, self- 
seeking thing that it is, and shall it ever create and maintain 
the true republic? Must the ideal federacy ever remain the 
ignis fatuus which the pessimists so grimly declare it? 

What might have been! What might not have been if 
there were rooted into our natures the principles of such men 
as Montaigne, Carlyle, Thoreau and Emerson—men who prize 
men for what they are and not for what they have? Our 
youth, looking upon the “success” of the brazen opportunists 
—the men who it seemed to them were doing great things, 
but were really only fattening and misdoing—how have they 
been deceived! The illusory semblance of success—over what 
length and breadth has it been mistaken for the real! 

It may be only a vision born of faith, but as I look into the 
faces of the multitude crowding toward the capitol, I seem to 
catch glimpses here and there of the awakening. And again 
as I look up at the dome I see that it does not after all sym- 
bolize what might have been, so much as it images what shall 
be. Hope shines from the face of the Blessed Damozel. Her 
message is hope—not that hope which is forever deferred, 
but the hope which springs eternal—the hope which must hold 
us together as a nation, despite the desperate work of the 
anarchs under the foul captaincy of Greed, until the time 
when the cold penumbra of plutocracy shall no longer be cast 
over us; when a life of reverence, of devoutness, of veracity 
and heroism shall become possible again; when the people 
shall no longer be the thralls of their own avarice; and when 
baleful money-worship shall cease, so that whatever there be 
that is god-like in man shall be free and to the fore, waging 
eternal battle against the foes of the republic. 


Dear Mr. Sercombe:— 

Your To-Morrow is certainly all that it pretends to be and 
much more. At any rate [ don’t know of an equally good magazine 
in New York, 

I enclose renewal of subscription and with the best of good 
wishes remain, Very sincerely yours, 

ELEX B. EBIN, 
New York City. 
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The Child and Civilization. 


By Lucinda B. Chandler. 


Till a considerable proportion of the 
people of any race or nation has some 
conception of the measureless possi- 
bilities of a human soul, and the 
mighty results for blessing or curs- 
ing involved in bringing a spiritual 
being into earthy fleshly form, civiliza- 
tion that will move humanity upward 
and on towrad a higher destiny can- 
not survive. 

What does the world owe the child? 
Everything. First, all the knowledge 
of the laws of being accessible through 
study, observation, experimentation 
and experience. Human Culture should 
be the sinequanon of all educational systems and institutions. 

The Editor of To-Morrow has honored himself and man- 
hood, by his statement, “that the word illegitimate applied to 
a child is a disgrace to our race.” It has never before come 
to my knowledge that any male man has realized the disgrace. 
Ofttimes I’ve wondered if men of a high grade of intelligence 
and moral sense had no protest of conscience against this 
shameful cruelty to innocence. 

To cast upon the being totally void of responsibility a 
legal taint that may degrade its social status, and shadow 
its spirit with sorrow and bitterness, is a despicable outrage. 

There’s plenty of illegitimate parenthood. Every child 
that is the product of purely selfish animal passion, unde- 
sired and unwelcome, is the child of illegitimate parenthood, 
whether in or out of marriage. 

The child cannot be illegimate for it is the product of nat- 
ural law and the life principle which man did not make and 
cannot destroy. 

The first condition in which life is a blessing, and accord- 
ing to the law of the higher nature of man as a spiritual being 
of imperishable faculties and powers, legitimate, is the love 
that can not be spent in a ferment of virility. Only in the mu- 
tual love which welcomes the advent of its product is parent- 
hood legitimate. This parenthood is of the whole being, of 
physical and spiritual, and is the only complete inheritance 
of the child. This the first endowment and advantage, man- 
kind evolved to a grade of intelligence above pure animalism, 
owes to the child. 

According to the natural law of animal existence no child 
can be illegitimate. Man has only disgraced himself and 
cruelly wronged the child by stamping helpless innocence with 
the shameful opprobrium of bastardy, through statute enact- 
ment. 
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Civilization owes to the child an environment and oppor- 
tunity which first will develop a sound healthful physical or- 
ganism, and every needful supply for mental and moral edu- 
cation, and the awakening of a sensitive conscience and true 
self respect. 

This involves a reorganization of our industrial and eco- 
nomic systems, a higher ideal of justice, a broader spirit of 
fellowship, and the spirit of love that effaces grasping brutal 
selfishness, making the interests of others identical with thy 
own. 

The mortal career is but the kindergarten stage of an 
eternal journey for development of spirit and all its mighty 
powers, the secret mystery and attainment being first in the 
flesh, in mastery over animal appetites and propensities. 
Then on and on to the mastery of creations secrets and mar- 
vels. 

Mastery is the magic word of being. and of a grade far. 
higher, finer and more exalted than the conquests of force and 
battle and strategy. 

Civilization owes it to the child to prepare it by good en- 
vironment, education and every needful equipment to make 
the beginning of mastery here in this state of being a sure 
foundation for the development that will carry on the masterv 
toward perfection of all faculties and powers inherent in 
being. 

Race progress and the survival of any civilization can be 
continuous only through the constant growth of high grade 
parenthcod. that is adding children of high grade endorse- 
ment. physically, mentally and morallv. 

The status and perpetuation of a civilization can be only 
in proportion to the intelligence. sense of responsibility. and 
moral ideals of both the individual parent and the commun- 
ity. 

The entire training and instruction of the child from in- 
fancy should be in reference to the high requirements for the 
eternal journey of the individualizd life principle. the human 
soul, 


EARLY AUTUMN. 
By R. W. Boroucu. 


Morning of melancholy splendor— 

All dashed with scarlet are the trembling leaves— 
Grey fields that lie so silent dreaming 

Of the still hours that slowly lure to rest. 


Passion and thrill of growing rapture, 
Tumult and throb of heaving breast, 
Long since are gone—Nature is dying, 
Dying, sweet dreaming of her rest. 


Twilight of plaintive, ling’ring murmurs, 
And faint, sweet low of cattle from the fields, 
And a rapt hour of secret, tearful yearning 

© For the warm kiss that thrilled me long ago. 
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Physiology of Love. 


By Charles j. Lewis, M. D. 


Among the tendencies 
characteristic of the 
sciences of our day is one 
toward laying greater 
stress on questions of be- 
ginning of things, and re- 
garding a knowledge of 
the laws of development 
of any object of study as 
necessary to its complete 
understanding in the form 
in which we find it. The 
Physiology of love is an 
elucidation of the Physio- 
logy of the procreative or- 
gans. These organs can- 
not study themselves, but 
their structure and func- 
tion must be studied by 
the brain. This having 
for long been overlooked, 
a knowledge of the beginnings and development of the pro- 
creative instinct is yet to be had. Indeed, we have but little 
precise kndwledge in this field of research. The why of this 
is to be sought in the fact that the senses and brains of the 
common-sense man, as he is met in Church and State, func- 
tion only for the purpose of getting his own prejudices 
adopted by his fellows. He is not fitted intellectually nor 
temperamentally, to discover the deeper-lying truths in the 
field of love. He is a partizan, an advocate, not a truth- 
seeker; and he must be ejected from every scientific camp 
where love or the procreative instinct is studied, before any 
advance can be made. 

It is a fundamental principle of society as now formed, 
that in every field of action where men associate their efforts, 
that there be applied a complex system of restraints. This 
does not seem wrong to those who regard the present foun- 
dations of society as sound. But those who have studied the 
beginnings and development of love, doubt the consistency 
of exercising restraint on a couple of the opposite sexes, 
where each is trying to undo the theory that the two are 
two, and striving with might and main to hark back to the 
chrysalis stage of most insects, not as with them for develop- 
ing wings and sexual organs, but to bring peace and 
quiescence to the tumultuous and riotous actions of the lat- 
ter, for the accomplishment of which, every one of the sup- 
porters of the dual theory of love openly declare that the 
twain are one. This is a violation of the principle that re- 
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straint could not be exercised except in a community con- 
sisting of more than one person. 

Love is variously defined. According to J. Mark F~ 
win, “Love is a dispositional interest of an exclusive kind, 
having a person for its object and instinctive in its manifesta- 
tion.” It is most properly applied to “personal relations, 
and other usages may be regarded derivative and meta- 
phorical.” Among: the latter are philanthrophy, unselfish- 
ness, and public spirit. A specific view of love is, “to regard 
one of the opposite sex with admiration and devotion char- 
acteristic of the sexual relation.” 


To see her is to love her, 
An’ love but her forever. 
—Burns in Bonnie Lesley. 


Paley's definition of instinct is fairly good when he says 
satisfaction of the sexual desire.” 

I will have frequent occasion to refer to the instincts in 
as much as I am basing love on these expressions of the 
body. These are general reflex actions that are alike effective 
in keeping the body alive and reproducing the species. In- 
stinctive impulses never reach the gray matter ot the brain. 

Paley’s definition of instinct is tairly good when he says 
it is “a propensity prior to experience and independent of in- 
struction.” Physiologically, an instinct is an action reflected 
from the spinal cord without having reached the gray mat- 
ter of the brain. Love, then is an instinct, and subordinate 
only to life itself. 

It has been called “the fires of spring,” at which time men 
frequently fall victims to woman’s coquetries, sensuous 
charms and acquired wiles. 

Love is as old as animal life. It may be assumed that 
primitive man struggled with its interpretation, and the task 
of unravelling has been pursued ever since by both preacher 
and poet. Others have taken a hand at it too, and still it 
remains to the most of us as much a mystery as ever. Those 
who write about it are divided into two chief classes. In 
literature, these are known as idealists and realists. The 
idealists, among whom are included the religious writers, 
have given it a meaning that applies to nearly every possible 
human relation. The realists treat it as physical and repre- 
sent it as practically locked in the paddocks of physiology. 
Idealists speak of mother’s love, brother's love, love of kin, 
of country; the love of God. Physiologists are realists and 
cannot sanction such an irreverent use of the word. Much 
of the opposition either school’ of literature meets in the 
other, however, is due to a failure to perceive what the other 
supports. 

The great majority in Christendom sanction the law-form 
of marriage, while the objectors to a legal bond are pleased 
to call themselves radicals. These latter claim that many of 
the works of the supporters of legal marriage reveal serious 
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misconceptions, and in some of the writings, physiologists 
profess to see a complete lack of information on the subject. 
This misconception and ignorance is here and there quite 
marked if not offensive, through a fixed purpose on the part 
of society, government, and especially the refusal of parents 
to sanction the love-making “spells” of their adolescent chil- 
dren. In other words, the true course of love is too often 
opposed by meddlers in society, and interfered with by par- 
ents or by officials. These carpers have forgotten that they 
themselves were once enmeshed in the mazes of love and 
were just as foolish when the “spell” was on as are the 
couples in whom love is coming of age. 

We hear much of altruism. Whence this sublime human 
sentiment! This author holds that it sprang from the love 
of the sexes. Sex love has been taken far afield by philos- 
ophers, poets and theologians, who have given to it a mean- 
ing that belongs exclusively to its first derivative, namely. 
altruism. Besides mother’s love, love of country, altruism 
has many shades of meaning, among these are good will, 
friendship, sympathy, regard, esteem, humanity, comrade, 
guide and friend. Love means the experience of two of op- 
posite sexes in union, and not the above words or the care, 


watchfulness and solicitude both have for their offspring. Nor | 


does it stand for the complex pleasures derived from the pre- 
sence of neighbors, companions or schoolmates. These and 
kindred words are no more love than is an hallucination a true 
brain representation of a thing. The opposite of altruism is 
egoism, which is self-praise and is well nigh suppressed in 
lovers, while altruism is at its best. 

It is not the physiologists, but those who misconcieve the 
mission of couples in love, who impose upon them irksome re- 
strictions, vexatious meeting places, tedious tasks to perform, 
or belittle the character of either to the other. It smacks of 
envy if not of tyranny for the curious to peek into their bou- 
doir to catch words that are meant only for each other’s ears, 
ask why they were out late or chide them for unwittingly ex- 
pressing a personal attachment for each other. Persons in 
the “mood” are unconsciously in a physiological state of ac- 
tion. Such actions are premonitions of the welding of the 
twain into one. Are there any laws for the governing of two 
in love? Not to their knowledge. Then is it not curious to 
contemplate that it is those who are failing in the true or 
physiological love should be the ones to set legal bounds to, 
and play mother Grundy over it, by vociferously proclaiming 
that their way of conducting a courtship is better than the 
brand used by the devoted couple who are doing their best 
to discover the secret workings of the productive union? 

Do lovers think of giving rise to a better order of things? 
Yes. They dream of an Arcadia peopled by a new race— 
a race possessed of veritable natures like their own. This 
new and true kind they put in contrast with that of the people 
who have grown cold in love. These they say are neither hap- 
py nor peaceful. They profess to see portrayed by them the 
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old jealousies, hatreds, and love of dominance. The older 
people declare that couples in love should bring every action 
into the open, and demand that they pin their conduct to their 
sleeves that their every folly might appear ten times more 
foolish than it really is. Instead, the young men who are 
dazed almost to blindness by the dazzle of the dimples in the 
chins of their dolphins need every possible bit of encourage- 
ment and uplift. The enamored delight in turning into lov- 
er’s lane where they can whisper words of joy in seclusion 
and peace. Tis true that these people have much to learn. 
It is much to the credit of great numbers of them, however. 
despite numerous events incident to the blindness of Cupid. 
in addition to possible complications ensuing upon courtship. 
that so many have remained unswervingly true to each other 
after the spell is broken and reason has returned. 

Notwithstanding the fact that nhvsiologists are constantly 
clarifying the word love, they fully realize the difficulties in 
the wav of putting the procreative instinct under the domin- 
ance of the intellect. Did any of the ancients know how? If 
so, O, for a book that we also might learn how! To attemnt 
to control it in a person who is all ablaze with the fierce fire 
of an all mastering passion is to invite defeat. Thus it is 
obvious that those who are not entangled cannot make laws 
for those who are. Love has not vet been successfullv tamed 
by the intellect on the ground that its essentials emanate from 
the reproductive organs which flow into and are thence re- 
flected from the spinal cord to the person adored without 
reaching the brain. Herein lies the mystery of love. that is. 
it is a mystery to the intellect, in short. it ignores the grav 
matter almost entirely. Moreover, love is an inheritance that 
dates from a time when animal forms were without that 
part of the nervous svstem anatomists call the cerebrum. One 
of these animal forms that is still extant, is the fresh water 
slug or emphioxus. 

Those who opine they can bring the instinct of love under 
the will without having such domination based on the teach- 
ings of phvsiology are flyine in the face of nature (?). It 
is freely admitted that the efforts of such people are well in- 
tentioned, but this does not save them from breaking rather 
than obeving the essential features of fleshly genesis. It 
might be harsh to assert that these people are narrow minded 
and nromotors of a conspiracy against the orderlv course of 
true love, instead of being men of broad culture. far reaching 
vision, and possessed of an analytic knowledge of the nurnosec 
of the hitherto inexplicable conduct of a man and woman in 
love. 

After the yearnings of the procreative instincts have heen 
to some little degree satisfied. what remains of the blind. rn- 
reasoning, and limited range of vision the spinal cord is cana- 
hle of using, falls prostrate at the shrine of reason and plain- 
tively pleads for assistance in providine for the future pro- 
geny. We are now beginning to see the need of some sort 
of a control. But let us be sure that the restrictions are only 
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to keep the number of offspring within the limitations of 
food, shelter and raiment. From this time on the judgment, 
and not instinct is to be at the helm. While this is as plain 
as it is true, few there are who have had the wisdom to profit 
by it. 

We are now at the parting of the ways. Physiological 
methods of controling love are at the minimum, and reason is 
beginning to assert itself. Right at this point is where the 
supporters of the present system of home-making are short 
in their views? They have attempted to apply rules that 
are applicable only to gaining a livilihood and maintaining 
the family to another department of life, namely, that of in- 
creasing our kind. These people are exceedingly jealous of 
their legal bonds and are also extremely averse to any criti- 
cism of the underlying principles of such a custom. The rad- 
icals, on the other hand, welcome criticism and invite the 
co-operation of any individual or organization, believing that 
difference of opinion will help rather than hinder. The real- 
ists are meeting with many encouragements, and while the 
outlook is not quite as bright for their cause as they would 
like, they claim that there are reasons for holding that they 
will win out in the near future. 

A single active, moving constituent of the seminal fluid is 
called a spermatozoon, and the primary constituent of the 
ovary of the ovum. In the lower animals and probably in 
man as well, the movements of the spermatozooa is best re- 
garded as that of tropysm or turning to the light. To carry 
out the analogy that seems to exist between the lower forms 
and the higher, those of a human pair in the same plight 
would require the same interpretation. This obtaining, the 
question arises as to whether there is ever a warrant for in- 
terfering in love affairs, since it is not done elsewhere in 
nature. 2 

Have parents a right to control their sons and daughters in 
affairs of the heart? Let us sce. Perhaps an instance that oc- 
curred in a Chicago suburb quite recently and one that re- 
ceived much newspaper comment will help us to a conclu- 
sion. According to reports the beautiful daughter of some 
19 years had become enamored of a young man whom the 
parents took a dislike to. The father at last determined to 
break up the match and planned, according to newspaper 
reports, to “kidnap” his daughter and remove her to a farm 
house down the State. The father thought that the farm was 
a comparatively safe place, but the love-sick one looked upon 
it as a sort of a “Devil’s island” similar to the isle Drey- 
fus was banished to. In a few days her fiance with the help 
of a couple of sturdy knight errants succeeded one night in 
re-kidnapping her, and Lochinvar like speed her away to the 
train for Chicago. Here they were soon married. What was 
wrong in the treatment of this tender father of his beautiful 
daughter? If wrong it was, it was in the idea that he owned 
her as he owned a piece of property. Tis true that parents 
sacrifice much to rear their children. But this is not purchase 
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money. After thẹ age of adolescence parents should slacken 
their control over their sons and daughters .and give them all 
possible lee-way. Parents, do not pretend to own your ado- 
lescents! In the instance here referred to, the treatment of 
the father availed nothing, for almost immediately on arriv- 
ing in the city, the suburban swains were married. 


(To be continued.) 


Impossible to Conceive Death. 
By Willard Carver. 


“The sooner we look all facts squarely in the face and 
make the emotional adjustments required by a fair-and- 
square recognition of things as they are, the better.” So 
says my old schoolmate, John Howard Moore, in the June 
issue of To-Morrow, under the title, “Lines on Death.” 

With the quoted assertion I am in the fullest accord. I 
desire, however, to place great emphasis on “all facts” and 
not limit the consideration to those facts which are purely 
physical or material. 

I enjoy the bold free swing that lays aside dogmas, creeds, 
promises and praises and limits living to demonstrable facts, 
which are surely the words of God. 

It grieves me though to see so eminent a scholar and 
thinker as my friend overlook in the consideration of so im- 
portant a subject as death, more than half of the demon- 
strable facts of life that immediately appertain to dissolution, 
by confining his considerations exactinglv to our corporal ex- 
istence, and then showing himself unable to remain within 
the confines of the lines thus struck off. 

It is impossible for the sage. scholar or ignoramus to con- 
ceive death. It is the unthinkable, the inexpressible. We 
can think of it as dissolution—a separation of the life prin- 
cipal from the clay—but we cannot think of the end of the 
life principal. We can only conceive of it as going some- 
where, when the clay becomes inanimate. The reason this 
is true is that all we can think has been thrust above the 
threshold of our physical consciousness in what we call im- 
pulse or impression from the life principal, which we can 
only conceive to be a living intelligence, apprised of the laws 
of its being, just as we from it are apprised of the proper 
laws of our physical being, and therefore of its transitorv 
nature. Hence, since we cannot think or express the end of 
life we must conclude that the life principal, subjective mind 
or soul has not in its quality of potential omniscience im- 
pressed our physical mind with the laws of its being, either 
as to the beginning or end, because the same are in no sense 
important to our existence; but has left us without the power 
to conceive the end of life which is entirely sufficient for ob- 
jective inductions. 
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I think birth and death are equally important, with noth- 
ing tragic about either except as we yield our inductive, 
analytic mental powers to the subjective emanations, which 
wholly pertain to material life—self-preservation—physical 
importance—reproduction—association, and all of the other 
things which appertain to our life and which we feel and do 
without being able to help ourselves. The only necessary 
proof as to the source of such emanations being, as my friend 
suggests, because we do and feel these many things, not be- 
cause we are free moral agents and desire to do so, but be- 
cause we are not such agents and must. 

I once confined my conceptions of life to material facts 
only and ceased to do so only when I discovered that not one 
phase of such phenomena could be considered without the 
employment of emanations from the life principal or sub- 
jective, which must have existed before our bodies, for surely 
thoughts are things, and a thing pre-supposes a creator or 
originator, and nothing exists except in conformity with uni- 
versal law and therefore, the substance of thought cannot 
be a spontaneous product of the brain but must emanate 
from an intelligence superior to the physical mind which it 


supplies. 


Viewed from the material aspect alone, all and much more 
than Brother Moore has said or could possibly say, of the un- 
towardness of life is true. But viewed as an incident—an 
educational accessory and necessity to a great soul existence, 
which began, we know, before this physical existence be- 
cause we have not been given the mental power to conceive 
it otherwise, and will exist after the dissolution of the flesh 
and spirit because we have not been given the mental power 
to think the death of the soul, life becomes a grand concept, 
and the petty annoyances of this world fall from us as the 
ripened husks from the corn. When we have arrived at this 
point, fully realizing that this life is without importance ex- 
cept as a school for the soul, we cease to spend further time 
in contemplation of things purely physical; but strive to 
accomplish a synchroneous subjective and objective exis- 
tence. That is to say, we strive to live in that attitude best 
fitted to obtain a constant emanation from the potential om- 
niscience of the soul, to inductively ascertain the relation of 
this life to such truth, and in turn to ‘impress the soul with 
the discipline of our physical reason. In such living there 
are no dreary days, no discussion of success or failure, be- 
cause it is impossible to fail. No pain, sickness or suffering 
to strike the vitals, because the path of health is opened up. 
The kinetic energy of the soul in its fullness leaves no room 
for such sensations as these. And to such living so-called 
death is but a change, robbed of every phase of tragedy. 


But after all, can we conceive death? Professor Moore, 
I should say, is as competent in this line as any man to be 
found. He has tried and signally failed, at least to express 
such a concept. I will frankly say that I know the gentle- 
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man well enowgh to feel assured that he can express any- 
thing that he can think. He says, “Death is a vast sleep 
from whose lethean silences we steal when we come into ex- 
istence, and to whose soft and mystic assuagements we re- 
turn when we leave existence.” Now [ submit that we can- 
not reckon SLEEP otherwise than as an existence and if 
“we steal” from its “lethean silences” “when we come,” we 
must be alive and intelligent in order to do so. And if we 
“return” to its “soft and mystic assuagements,” we must still 
be alive and intelligent after this material existence is over. 

I cannot conceive death. I have never read after one that 
expressed it. I have never talked with one who expressed 
such a concept. I therefore declare such a concept to be 
impossible, and request the scholars of the world who profess 
to believe that our physical existenee end all, to attempt to 
describe such an end, disassociated from the idea of dissolu- 
tion which, as already shown, is not an end. 


AS LIFE DECLINES. 
By Louis FREDERICK GRILL. 


Oh, weight of years! Thy burden’s hard to bear, 
I'm poor and growing old, I most despair; 

My frame is bent, I weary of the work 

I must perform and can not, may not shirk. 


Have I no rest! Ah, no. I know not why 

It should be so; I only know that I 

Am toiling on that I may meet demands 

Of those whom God hath placed within my hands. 


I must needs live, no days of rest will come 

To me within my journey here, and some, 
Forsooth, declare that when beyond this vale 

Of toil, there’ll be no rest but only more travail. 


I fear ‘tis so; and then I think it must 

Not be. My faith says: no; my soul says: trust 
Eternity and God, and then the rest 

From life’s great work, and now to do my best. 


The clock has struck the working hour for me. 
I go; the world notes not, it does not see. 

I’m satisfied; but when I walk at eve, 

The day’s work done, I wish that I could leave 


That work behind, but only night’s repose 

Will separate to-~morrow’s task, which close 

Will bring me nearer death, and so I tread 
Along life’s rugged road and carn my daily bread. 


I wish I could say what I sometimes feel, 

When some I meet, and greet, and catch the real 
Heart sympathy; I think my lot is not 

So mean. It cheers my weary soul somewhat. 


Yes, sir, you may not think it much, but hear! 
My world of work is bounded by a clear 
Outline. Your sympathetic smile does give 

Me cheer. I’m old and yet I wish to live. 


Oh, weight of years! Thy burdens hard to bear. 
But man to man cach side by side may share | 

Of his good will and cheer and thus relieve 

The life of toil.In this my world and I believe. 
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About Elizabeth Towne. 


By Viola Richardson. 


In the summer of 1852 
“the plains” were dotted 
with “prairie schooners” 
wending their way to 
Oregon. Two of these 
schooners were accom- 
panied by a man and his 
wife and two children, the 
older. of the children 
tall, blue-eyed boy of 16, 
with a stoop to his shoul- 
ders. On the road he 
nearly died of “intermit- 
tent fever” and only his 
mother’s night watching 
kept him from wandering 
away to perish on the 
prairie, 

They stopped at Port- 
land, then a tiny clearing 
‘in the mighty forest, with 
the beautiful Willamette sparkling beside it. The tall boy 
with blue eyes was entirely well again. They rejoiced with 
high hearts, and soon enlarged the clearing a bit and added 
another log cabin. 

After a year or two they took up land on a “crick” in 
the midst of firs and cedars, and under the tall boy’s desire 
and inspiration they began to fell trees and build a log 
mill as well as a cabin to live in. It was slow work, but at 
last the water wheel and the dam were finished, the great 
saw arrived from “the east,” and they began to really cut 
lumber. 

In 1863 and 1864 the tall boy took a year off and went for 
a visit back to his father’s old home in Carthage, N. Y. He 
found a bride. Together they journeyed back, all the way 
around by the Isthmus of Panama, to Oregon. On the 
eleventh day of beautiful May, of 1865, the month after 
peace was declared between north and south, a iittle baby 
girl made her advent. 

This pioneer born baby was Flizabeth Towne, editor of 
the Nautilus and author of books; exponent of common- 
sense methods of self-development; free lance in the new 
thought arena; sturdy, enthusiastic blazer of new trails and 
straightener of old ones. 

When Elizabeth was nine vears old her mother died. 
leaving four children for “John” (John Halsey Jones of 315 
East 6th St., North Portland, Oregon) to blaze trails for. 
He stuck to the children and never married again. “If a 
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housekeeper doesn’t get along with the children I can hire 
another,” he said, “but if I marry her and she doesn't hit 
it off with them the devil’s to pay.” ; 

When Elizabeth was 14 years and 11 months old she 
was marricd to a boy of 19—Joseph Holt Struble, who had 
emigrated with his parents from Ohio. Both bride and 
groom being under marriageable age, their fathers went af- 
ter the license. There was a nice wedding, lots of gifts, and 
the bride’s father set the couple up at house-keeping. 

There were two children—Catherine Elizabeth Struble. 
born May 11, 1881, now ¢1905) the bride of Edward Lincoln 
Twing, native and resident of Holyoke, Mass.; and Chester 
Holt Struble, now a student preparing to enter Yale scienti- 
fic school. 

Elizabeth’s first marriage was not a happy one What 
girl of 14 has wisdom enough to say yes to the right man? 
What boy of 18 or 19 knows enough, to ask the right girl: 
After years of the ragged edge, each perhaps having helped 
the other in the “working out of unpleasant Karma.” a sep 
aration was agreed upon, and a divorce was granted Eliza- 
heth. at Sioux Falls, So. Dak. in the early spring of 1900. 

At that time Nautilus was already established and quite 
widely known, the first number having been issued at Port- 
land, Oregon. in November of 1898. And at Sioux Falls the 
first of her books was published, “The Constitution of Man.” 
a statement of cosmogeny and mental science which has been 
called “the whole thing in a nut shell.” 

William E. Towne lived in Holyoke. Mass.. wrote arti- 
cles for the new thought magazines and sold metaphvsical 
books bv mail. He wrote to the Nautilus for advertising 
rates, A corespondence sprang up between him and Eliza- 
beth, and the 3500 miles distance between them proved no 
barrier to close acquaintance and love. 

On Mav 26, 1900, Elizabeth arrived in Holvoke, bringing 
The Nautilus with her. William met her with a marriage 
license in his pocket, and within an hour a Congregational 
minister had pronounced them man and wife. Their faith 
and courage are justified bv happy marriage. 

The Nautilus has a remarkable record. Begun with ca- 
pital for six months. at $30.00 per month, to be repaid. Paid 
expenses from the very first issue. Elizabeth entirely un- 
known to the outside world except for two articles published 
in Freedom and two in Mind in 1897 and 1898. In spite of 
the two long moves, from Portland, Oregon, to South Dakr- 
ta, and from S. D. to Holvoke, Mass., not an issue of Nautilus 
has ever been omitted or ever delaved. and its success has 
grown steadily. It began with not a single paid subscriber. 
and now has its tens of thousands, in everv civilized and 
semi-civilized country on the globe. Tt is read bv probably 
aver 100,000 people every month, and many thousands of 
copies are preserved and read and reread, loaned and loaned 
again. 

Since her residence in Holyoke. Elizabeth Towne has 
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published ten books. “Just How to Wake the Solar Plexus” 
iS now in its 50th thousand. And she is working upon still 
another book. A complete list of those already issued are 
as follows:—“Practical Methods for Self-Development” 
(Price $1.00) “Joy Philosophy,” ($1.00), “You and Your 
Forces, or the Constitution of Man ,`($.50), “Elizabeth 
Townes Experiences in Self-Healing” ($.50), “How to Grow 
Success” ($.50), “Happiness and Marriage” ($.50), “How to 
Wake the Solar Plexus,” ($.25), “How to Train Children 
and Parents,” ($.25) “Just How to Concentrate” (.25) “How 
to Cook Meals Without Meat” ($.25). 

In addition to her own books Mrs. Towne publishes “The 
Story of a Literary Career,” Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s Auto- 
biography. (Price $.50). 

Elizabeth Towne is Practical. She gives the reader the 
fruits of her own rich experience, gives it in every-day Eng- 
lish which robs new thought of its mysticism and inspires 
the reader with knowledge of his own power. 

She believes mind and body are one, and that unhygienic 
living incapacitates one for “holding” high thought. She 
teaches that the only true happiness comes from a living 
interest in one’s work; the only success from the expression 
of his own individuality in his work; that the useful, happy 
man is the righteous man; that God is in and through us all; 
all things working for good to each and all; each man’s 
experiences drawn to him by the attraction of his own being; 
for his own use and enlightenment: that the better use he 
makes of one set of experiences the sooner he passes to 
something higher and better; that life consists less in what 
one does than in how one does it. The fatherhood of God. 
the brotherhood of man, the ministry of loving-kin:Iness and 
eternal growth, is the sum of her teaching. 


~- 


AT EVENFALL. 


By R. W. RokovGH. 


When the stars smile down at the close of day, 
And the ghost of dead memories steal and fade; 
And past joys lighten the folding shade, 
Then, then I am with you alway, 

My love! 


When eveni:g steals day's dim wraith away; 
When the firefly strings jewels adown the wind; 
When the spell of the gloaming creeps over the mind, 
Then, then I am with you alway, 

My love! 
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The Great Conspiracy. 


By Lois Waisbrooker. 


In a circular sent out to 
the public to show some 
of the outrages against 
the freedom ot the press, 
the writer says: 

“There is more in this 
obscenity law than ap 
pears on the surface. li 
is the work of the church, 
professedly in the inter 
est of good murals, act- 
ually to get control of the 
postal department of tne 
government, and establish 
a censorship which will 
aid in perpetuating thei 
own power.” 

The church is not alone 
in this effort to destroy 
the freedom of the press. 
It is the work of the 
leaders of the enemies of freedom, no matter what name they 
bear. They see in the advancing tide of thought a barrier to 
their line of power. True, the obscenity law is the jegitimate 
child of New England puritanism, but Protestants them- 
selves have, for the most part grown away from puritanic nar- | 
rowness. Only a few of the fossils like Anthony Comstock 
remain as specimens; the church at large has had no idea oi 
the purpose involved in the work of this puritanical! fanatic. 

As to the Catholics, we have always known what their 
claims are, and if in our self confidence we have been care- 
less of what we should have known was inevitable, to-wit; 
that they would work against freedom in every possible way. 
we have only ourselves to blame. But even here the grea 
body of the church has been „blinded by the leaders, for real- 
izing the liberalizing tendency of a free atmosphere, they dare 
not trust the people too far. 

So much for those who, consciously or unconsciously work 
to destroy the freedom of the press; but permit me to say right 
here, the most conservative part of the church is no more 0p- 
posed to freedom than is the money-power. Like Herod and 
Pilate., they are united in their efforts to crucify the nw 
thought. 

They have conspired together, (the leaders have, for I 
must again exonerate the great body of their followers). 
for such crucifixion, and present events demand a review of 
the steps taken to gain their censorship of the press. I had 
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thought that the obscenity law was the first step, but when I 
learned that Congress had given to the postal department the’ 
right of private judgment as to what should be carried in the 
mails I was not sure as to priority. That what is called the 
Comstock law was a very important step is certain, but this 
Congress licence is a direct bid for those who desire censor- 
ship to seek official places in the postal department. 

But whatever the tirst step may have been, there has been 
one which none but the plotters themselves could have dream- 
ed led toward censorship, and yet without it there would have 
been no excuse for what we now have, and that is the cent a 
pound postage law. With the subtlety of the fabled Satan 
the plea was put forth that it was for the public good, that 
the general intelligence demanded. it. 

All went well for a time, but lo and behold, it was found 
that business men were taking advantage of this low rate of 
postage and establishing advertising sheets, whił regular 
publishers were adding to their subscription list, and increas- 
ing their number of sample copies for the purpose of raising . 
their advertising rates, and thus the money-power furnished 
the excuse for such supervision as was then commenced. 

It was just as they had expected. They would have been 
disappointed had it been otherwise. It furnished a plausible 
excuse for commencing their censorship, for “it would never 
do to permit such an abuse of privilege” they said, so they 
framed a series of questions which must be satisfactorily ans- 
wered before cheap postage could be granted in the form of 
a permit. Truly, these enemies of liberty are as wise as 
serpents. This, so far as I know was the first attempt of 
government to regulate the business of publishers, but with 
their pottage of cheap postage the general press was blind to 
its far-reaching significance. 

Yes, there was one, a woman, who saw the point and pro- 
tested. She said the fact of government demanding a copy 
of the paper (which had not been done before) and the number 
of its subscribers, gave to the enemies of Free Thought, the 
number, character and strength of all papers opposed to the 
arbitrary claims of those who labored to put down “heresy.” 
She published the same in her own paper but no one heeded 
her protest. 

Time is showing that there was need for warning. Today, 
if a publisher is known to be a radical the subscription list 
must be verified. The list is demanded, names taken from it, 
the parties written to asking if they are subscribers to said 
paper. The applicant is required to show letters sent by 
subscribers and making remittances for the same, as shown 
by Mr. Tucker when giving his experience in applying for 
pound rates for his paper, Liberty. 

Upon presenting his request he was asked: “What proof 
have you that this a bona fide list of paying subscribers, Can 

you show the letters containing remittances in which your 
subscribers. ordered the paper?” 

When furnished such letters, many of which were from 
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friends, and contained much personal matter, this tool of the 
conspirators read them from beginning to end in Mr. Tuck- 
er's presence. One from an oid friend began with: “I send 
you three dollars for a year’s subscription.” 

“How is this,” he was asked, “three dollars is not the 
subscription price.” 

“The gentleman sent an excess desiring to contribute te 
the paper’s growth,” replied Mr. T. 

Prompt came the next question, “What did you do with 
the money ?” 

“Placed it with the paper's receipts.’ 

“You did not appropriate it to sending the paper to other 
individuals?” 

“Not in special; all receipts are used in paying the general 
expenses.” And this petty examination continued so long as 
there was a point to be fully explained. How humiiiating to 
an honest man or woman to be subjected to such espionage, 
but while one’s oath to the statement made is required, it is 
not accepted as proof. 

Mr. Tucker says that what is related ubove occurred early 
in January, and adds: ‘“I heard nothing more till the middle of 
February then I began to receive from my subscribers in dif- 
ferent part of the country elaborate, regularly printed cir- 
culars which had been sent to them from Washington by the 
department, asking them a set series of questions concerning 
their subscription to Liberty, how much they paid, how they 
paid it, if any extra inducements were held out to secure their 
subscriptions, ete., etc. It seems that not only the publishers. 
but the subscribers to radical papers must be insulted. 

The above shows the advance in censorship that has been 
made since the cent a pound rate was established. Then, 
as I know by experience, all one had to do was to take the 
papers to the postoffice, have them weighed and pay the pos- 
tage for the number of pounds. To-day, it means the right of 
the censors to demand of a publisher his private letters for 
official inspection. It means the right to demand the sub- 
scription list for official inspection. 

It means the denial of 2nd class rates unless their questions 
are satisfactorily answered, and more, the highest postage 
known for printed matter. and with small papers even more 
than letter rate. An eight-paged, 4 column publ‘cation ot 
ordinarily light paper takes 18 copies to a weigh a pound, or 
18 cents to the pound instead of one cent. Book rate is only 
& cents per pound, and letter rate 32 cents where as a 4 page. 
4 column paper of the weight above named would be 36 cents 
to the pound, when sent as 3rd class matter, which it must be 
or suspension if there is failure in getting 2nd class rates. If, 
after a publisher has been sufficiently humiliated he succeeds 
in getting the cheap rate he must still be subjected to the 
same degrading espionage. 

The question at issue is not as to what shall be discussed, 
and what shall not. but shall we have a free press, or a cen- 
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sorship? Shall we be permitted to analyze every question of 
human interest, or must we be told what we may or may not 
say? Shall the people of this great Republic be denied the 
right to choose their own reading matter? Truth has noth- 
ing to fear in grappling with error in an open field and a fair 
fight. 

We are told of one who said, “behold I shake nat only the 
heavens but the earth, and only those things that cannot be 
shaken will remain.” Let those who try to stop the car of 
progress rest assured that the shaking will go on. and the 
more they oppose the stronger the shaking. But to go back 
to the postage question. 

As now handled it is a direct discrimination against the 
publishers of radical thought; not in law but in fact—an indi- 
rect attempt to suppress such papers as far as is possible, and 
if they are permitted to go on as they have done they will 
soon make it possible. The law, it is trus, applies to all. 
but remember, please, that Congress has given to the postal 
department the right of private judgment, to wit. that they 
may enforce the law as they see best, and their judgment 
tells them it is not best to annoy the gencral press. They 
know that such espionage over our great newspaper system 
would not be endured fcr a momert. 

The conspirators who have secured office for the “purpos 
of destroying the freedom of the press de not care to trouble 
those who are immersed in polites, mones-gettine or in sus- 
taining the superstitions of the past. and of course will not at- 
tack their own publications. But I am not done with their 
methods. Not satisfied with getting the number and charac- 
ter of all “heretic” papers, they wanted the names of the subh- 
scribers. This was not called for at first. It was several 
years before they became as tyrannical as now, but in de- 
manding the subscription list they are getting the names. 

Do you think all this is a happen so? Do vou think there 
is no purpose behind it? There certainly is and has heen from 
the first. They are preparing the way for other steps, what T 
do not clearly see but T should as soon think of a serpent stop- 
ping crawling toward its jntended victim as of these conspir- 
ators leaving matters as they are. 

There is a time coming when no letter or package will 
reach its destination unless the name of the sender is upon 
it. This would be all right if the postal department was simp- 
lv a public carrier, but with its present power we rhould be 
at the mercy of anv one who chose to forge our names. There 
are many in San Francisco, Calif.. who are familiar with the 
case of voung Price. a bookseller who was actively opposing 
Catholicism. and who was accussed c f sending obscene liter- 
ature through the mail, and sent to San Quentin for a vear. 
He positively asserts he did not know there was such a pamph- 
let in existence till it was produced in court as evidence 
against him. 

We can thus see how dangerous the power now held 
by the postal department. and what is to be done about such 
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a state of things? It seems to me sometimes as if our rev- 
olutionary fathers must rise from their graves to confront 
their degenerate sons—such servility, such a yielding up of 
the people’s individual rights for a few cents postage! 

Where is the self-respect of our newspaper frate:nity that 
they submit to such a degradation of their manhood, degrada- 
tion so long as such a law stands upon the statute book 
whether enforced or not. 

As I see things, there should be a concerted effort to place 
the postal department where it belongs as a public carrier, 
a public servant. Its moral sponsorship. should be taken 
from it and placed with the states. Then there could be no 
censorship to destroy the freedom of the press. 

Friends of freedom, wake up and act if you wisk even the 
shadow of our liberties to be preserved. 


VACATION FOR EVERY BODY. 
By E. H. Cornwell. 


Noticing sometime ago on an editorial page of a local 
paper an article on, “vacation” hcaded, “every body takes a 
vacation but father,’ I thought how far it was from the 
truth, and what a comparatively small number really have 
the vacation at all, and the little most get is just a little ob- 
tained to make it easier to bear the unnatural conditions of 
life through which most all must pass. And inspire us to 
a wish that all life might be natural, free and equitable. 

I have tried to find a good reason under the Sun, think- 
ing of vacations, rest and recuperation, why all might not 
have it. Whose is it? Who would deny it to us, and what 
stands in the way of it? Ah! I have it now! ‘tis nothing 
else but the unnatural, hide-bound king money depression, 
under which we live which says fo the millions of poor 
creatures, under his power, thus far and no farther, till the 
most of us are glad that we can have the same old drudge 
alwavs, that we can go home and to bed when our toil is 
ended, and comfort ourselves with the old thought, “that 
we can go home when we can go no where else.” 

Tloping that we mav soon awake to use the remedy of 
the condition alwavs in our reach. and apply our remedy 
to the ills of life. and that we furnish to every one the much 
needed vacation. and guarantee to all a peacefnl. free, happy. 
and careless existence worthy of the name of life! I com- 
fort mvself in the hone and possibilities of nosteritv sincere- 
tv wishing for all, that vou misht wake up and enjov it, 
(Libertv) now. 


Wireless Messages. 
From Dr. George W. Carey. 


I have read the Jungle by Upton Sinclair. I was a rev- 
Olutionist in the chrysalis stage before I read that awakener 
of the dead, but now I am a full-fledged revolutionist. 

No reform for me if you please. Our seven times damned 
competition and commercial piracy needs digging up, not 
reforming. 

If it requires guns and ropes to get rid of our so-called 
civilization then welcome the battle. Please sign “Yours 
for the revolution” when you write to me. 

The N. Y. Sun says “The next governor of New York 


will be a democrat. The next governor of New York will 
be the next president of the United States” I am pleased 
to note that the Sun has come out from behind the clouds 
and begun to shine. 

The Sun may become the Sun of righteousness yet. 
“While the lamp holds out to burn The vilest sinner may re- 
turn.” 

The advent of the Aquarius Age (Son of Man) is caus- 
ing great upheavals. 

The end of the world is here, the end of the competitive 
world of profits, rents and interest—the dollar world. The 
outlines of the new world—the world of man—looms up in 
the morning light of the new day. 
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There is no philosophy but true philosophy, ergo no phil- 
osophy—just think. A truth or the truth is not theoretical. 
debatable or philosophical; it simply is; it does not admit 


_ of qualifications. 


When one really knows a thing he neither teaches it, 
argues for nor defends it. He does not care what others, 
think about it. 

When I ‘fully comprehend truth I will not send any 
more wireless messages about it for I will know that I can- 
not teach truth. Truth must be immediately recognized. 

Man cannot tell why his fingernails grow, or his hair. 
Man knows nothing whatever about the mystery of diges- 
tion or transmutation of food, or how he breathes when as- 
leep. Until man knows himself, understands his. duality. 1s 
master of the process of materialization and dematerializa- 
tion, he will not know truth. Man is truth, and must be 
fully comprehended before truth can be recognized. 


Signs of the Times. 


By J. Adelard Rene, 


If the same search-light of research that is cast upon the 
fields of science, philosophy, and history, had becu applied 
to the Bible and religious beliefs generally, the Western 
world would be greatly more advanced in its civilization. 
At the beginning of this Century, the notable disposition to 
investigate religions and their reasons to be, is a marked sign 
of progress. The shaking of the false foundations of faith 
must precede the building up of new structures that will in 
time give a refuge to those searching for the truth. If we 
abide by the signs of the times, we cannot but see that we are 
entering an age of constructive religious ideas; ideas that 
will do away with the bitter dissatisfaction of gloomy doubt. 
The time is coming when our religious consciousness will 
no longer be fettered by a compulsory belief in the Bible as 
a unit, when man will worship a God that will satisfy his 
ideas of a Supreme Being. It is only through freedom of 
thought that we can find the truth. Charity will play a 
greater role in the religions of the future than it has in 
those of the past. 

True religion is not a creed,—it has no pet name—it 
simply seeks the truth, and gives hope of a better future life. 
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True religion needs no cruel invention of eternal punish- 
ment, and instead of damnation it promises a chance to those 
who have been unable to resist temptations. It teaches that 
love is the life of nature, and that true Charity is the first 
requisite to be good. 

The name of Christianity should stand for true religion, 
but does it? Who can calculate the number of believers who 
have been driven to mad-houses after despair entered their 
souls through the complicated and hopeless teachings of 
some religion? To them, religion was a curse when it should 
have been a blessing, but theirs was no true religion, no more 
than is the religion that is preached today by the “up-to- 
date” ministers who are offering inducements to mothers 
to have their children baptized, and who court personal pub- 
licity and rely upon their ability of phrase-making to draw 
crowds to their churches. “Their sermons are mere oratorical 
displays that entertain some who listen, but fail to satisfy the 
hunger of the soul for the truth. Think of the poor woman 
who holds in her arnis her half-starved child, while the 
preacher is making an eloquent plea for a contribution to 
some foreign missionary scheme! She hears the jingling 
of silver and gold falling in the contribution box after the 
minister’s appeal. That woman, as she wanders back to her 
poverty-stricken home, where there is nothing to satisfy her 
nor her child’s hunger, has a right to wish that she was 
a heathen instead of a civilized being. Why should our min- 
isters encourage collections to be sent to foreign missions, 
when we have in our own land. thousands of unfortunates 
who are in extreme need of material as well as spiritual help? 
If the amount of energy and money spent in China by mis- 
sionaries of Christianity, had been’ employed to render suc- 
cor to the poor of our large Centers, much more good would 
have resulted, but our religions have been affected by the 
idea of expansion. and while it is not to be doubted that those 
missionaries, peddlers of the gospel, are sincere in their ideas. 
and often heroic in their conduct while seeking to convert 
infidels, still the fact remains that thev are unjust to them- 
selves and their own pcople, in going to foreign lands to 
devote their lives, when they could -do much more good 
right in their own Countrv. ` 

What right have we to think that the wisdom of our 
teachings is greater than that of Confucius? Do we sufficient- 
lv understand the Puddhic principles to intelligently con- 
demn them. and try to replace them bv ours? Tt is to Sci- 
ence that civilization belongs. and in the understanding of 
nature that true religion consists, and when Science and Re- 
ligion can step together in their endeavors to find the truth, 
and explain natural nhenomena. then the truth that is the 
key to all wisdom will brighten human life. 


Centralization in Music. 


By Parker H. Sercombe. 


To-Morrow readers who 
are conscious that it is 
ever our aim to think 
wholesale and not retail, 
to consider every phe- 
nomenon in its relation to 
all others, to view each 
thing as a part of the 
Universal Harmony of 
Things will be interested 
to know how here and 
there in Life, Education, 
Art and Music, others are 
moving toward the same 
general plan. 

The “Plan” is not any 
brand of human phil- 
osophy, it is nature’s own 
system. 

To find ourselves work- 
ing and thinking in ac- 
cordance with the Univer- 
sal Cosmic System as cor- 
roborated throughout nature is to know that we are working 
on true, imperishable lines and is widely different from the 
usual habit of thought that narrows itself to one thing. and 
makes no effort to discover its points of harmony with the 
rest of life. 

In these days, prophets of this Universal Thought method 
have arisen in the avenues oi Education, Art. Economics and 
Philosophy, and now comes Gertrude Radle Paradis, the first 
to present tone and harmony as a part of all tone and har- 
monyv—the first to perceive in vocal and mechanical har- 
monies a kinship to the harmony of all things, in mechanism, 
color. sound and rythm. 

Under the title of “Centralization in Music” Mrs. Paradis 
has brought her art into the realm of Synthetic Philosophy as 
implied in Heckel’s “Welt-Rathsel” and as tabulated in 
Spencers “Universal Postulate” hence her system must bs 
correct for all time past and future. 

Tn the last analysis chemistry. and all form. sound and 
color. together with their functions are amenable to the laws 
of physics: Tight and shade. cresendo and diminuendo. 
atavism, memorv and momentum all varying in uniform ratio 
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according as effected by time and distance: Why? Because 
all matter, forces and phenomena are members of the same 
family—resisted and encouraged in their development by 
the same fixed laws. 

Light blendings, Sound blendings, Color blendings, Friend- 
ship blendings, the blendings of the emotions, of races, of 
clouds, of rich and poor, good and evil, and even to the 
method of chiseling a statue and teaching music should all 
be a part of the same eternal adjustment, rythm, movement. 

Mrs. Paradis’ music method fulfills the demand that not 
only must mind, muscle, tone and resonator centralize into 
one harmonious whole but the music given off must har- 
monize with the apparently intelligent rythm and motion 
seen in all things. 

This latest prophetess in the realm of sound tells the 
world that harmony relatively and specifically is the law of 
life, progress, evolution whereas; discord tends always to de- 
cay dissolution, and death. She says: “When from chaos, 
order issued to command a Universe, Music was born. The 
hush of evening. the silence of night, the melody of the 
morning were the inspirations which caused man to cast 
about and fashion instruments to call back these sounds from 
their dwelling places.” 

Mrs. Paradis as head of the Centralizing School of Music, 
720 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. is doing as great a work for 
philosophy as for her own art in initiating a method that if 
employed in all avenues of life would soon prepare the world 
for the new day, the higher thought and the broader civiliza- 
tion. ; 


What Do You Think About It? 


The work of the International Health League whose ad- 
vertisement appears on another page have methods which are 
peculiarly their own. Some have the idea that because the 
word “Health” appears in their title that disease is what thev 
treat. They make instead a specialty of “Health.” They tell- 
the secret of “keeping well,” not the dove to take after one 
has become bankrupt. At 490 South Saline St.. Svracuse, 
N. Y.. are the executive offices of the League. while its mem- 
bers are scattered all over the English speaking world. If 
vou write telling them vou are a reader of “To-Morrow” thev 
will send vou a “League Letter” which is “something differ- 
ent.” It is a curiosity in its way and yet it will cost you 
only a cent. 

Dear To-Morow: 

Your magazine is the ONE free. unhampered thing of 
earth. Nothing exacting, nothing precise. vou obev no pre- 
cedent and are never common. There are no lice on the wines 
of vour fanev. For enclosed vou mav put me down for six 
capies Cave Dwellers. Admirinely. 


CHARLES FRANCIS COBB. 
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“To-Morrow” and Real Democracy. 


The following letter and poem indicate that our corresponder: 
knows the character of the coming civilisation and realizes the mean- 
ing and-intent of To-Morrow.—Editor. 


ALL HAIL TO-MORROW! I was pleased with the 
“Culturist” for which I subscribed, but I like the form of 
To-Morrow better and with the editorial staff at work, it 
can’t help but be a success. We need all the help to right 
thinking that we can get. Need more students of Spencer. 
Whitman, Shelley, Thoreau, Crosby, Carpenter, Tolstoi, Kro- 
poltein, Gorkey and others who have messages for the world. 
The cruel shackles of the past must be unlocked—the kev is 
knowledge. The spiral path of Progress will be traveled bv 
all who take Wisdom for a guide. Human brotherhood must 
become a reality, having too long been theorized upon. and 
not expected until some far off millenium. The Now is 
marred by ignorance and all its attendant evils. To-Morrow 
will be radiant with the dawn of the era of Love. 

Yours for Success, 
Myra Pepper. 


FREEDOM’S. WAY 
BY MYRA PEPPER. 


Journeying toward the heights that lie heyond— 
Laden with many of Life's burdens, 
I saw my fellow pilgrims and noted oft their sighing. 
Fach strove the way he deemed the best. 
Each carried loads that he alone must bear, 
And ever added to the store, nor would they lay them down. 
Delusions—Hopes grown cold—Amhition, 
Avarice and Greed—and all the many fears that curse the race. 
Many sang of freedom! - 
“Oh to be free—to be free 
Then swift could we pass 
Unto the Lard of Truth, 
Whose white light leads us on.” 
Then teachers came. Some taught 
Oh, cast thy burdens on the Lord! 
But centuries passed away. 
And still the cry for Freedom. 
Humanity still toiled the rocky steeps— 
Still carried loads that weighed them down. 
Huge piles of Prejudice— 
Errors, heaped on heap— 
While Creeds and Customs, long grown stale, 
Were clasped with jealous care. 
Lest the holders should be robbed 
Of all they held most dear. 
Along the way green blossons, beautiful and bright— 
Truth blossoms of the Centuries. 
Some plucked and carried, 
Never noting that c'en Truths grow old and die— 
(Truths that are relative belong to passing time.) 
Se on and on. 
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Sometimes, ‘mid marshy ways, clogged with mire, 
Our pilgrims travelled. 
Again, the patch was strewn with briers, 
And then there rose rocky steeps that, when ascended, 
Left trail of bleeding feet behind. 
Some dallied by the way, 
Lured into groves of Pleasure, 
Where waters of Delight sparkled. 
Here!” Shouted they, 
“Ts that sweet Freedom found! 
Freedom for all life’s jovs.” 
But souls there were ablaze with light, 
With burdens still weighed down. 
And yet they journeyed on, 
Sighing, sometimes, to see the days go by. 
The goal so far away. 
And then tis thought was born, 
Born to recue the pilgrims from Despair. 
This is the thought— 
“Oh man, lay down thy burdens, 
Cast into the deep thy Fears; 
How canst thou hope to gain the New 
Whilst fettered by the Old? 
Let each cay find thee free— free from the Sorrows, 
The Cares of yesterday. 
Take, if thou choose, what seems the best, 
But bind it not too closely; 
When newer, brighter truths are offered, 
Be thou Free. 
Besides, how canst thou keep thv brother 
When laden over much? 
Be free—be clearly free! 
Free to reject the false— 
Free to condemn the wrong— 
Free to denounce the Fears that clog thy footsteps.” 
The Pilgrims listened. 
And they whose souls had caught a gleam of light, Celestial 
Believed. - 
Onward and upward still they go, 
Helping their fellow pilgrims on the way. 
What thou with perils is the pathway strewn? 
Soon they shall have overcome, and standing firm, 
They see the Light of Truth 
And Wisdoms Word revealed; 
Humanity is God! 


IT’S REALLY SO. 
By JoHN CLARKSON. 


My Country, ’tis of thee, 

Sweet land of tyranny, 

I love to sing. 

Where men think they are free, 

Although ’tis plain to see 

They cringe on bended knee, 
Like anything. 


My country ’tis for thee, 

Steeped in hypocrisy, 

I blush for shame, 

At each and every crime, 

That’s Gone time after time, 

By pious frauds who whine, 
All in God’s name. 
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Informal Brotherhood and Correspondence 
Club. 


Short articles, poems and opinions from our readers are solicited 
for this department. This place is reserved for quarrels, discussions, 
nonsense or. for the welling heart—but make it short. 


FREE KINDNESS, FREE SONG, FREE LOVE. 
By Mary H. Force. 


I read in the last issue of your magazine an article en- 
titled, “Let us Free Love.” The author doesn’t give us any 
hint as to how we shall go about it to free love, so 1 went 
about it in my own way and if it prove a helpful suggestion 
to anyone else I shall be very giad. 

I was playing the accompaniment for a young man to 
sing. His voice was not remarkable but I saw that it would 
be splendid with a little cultivation. Ordinarily I would 
have said, “That is very good, let’s have another,” or some 
other stereotyped phrase. But suddenly reflecting that we 
seldom give expression to our good opinion in a sincere way. 
I turned to him and said earnesly, “Won't you please sing 
that part again? I think you have a fine voice.” He col- 
ored with pleasure and I know I had set freé the captive, 
“Song,” which was only waiting for encouragement to give 
expression to his melody. 

I enjoyed my dinner very much and remarked to the 
young woman waiting on the table, the daughter of the cook, 
that the dinner was very good and that Í had enjoyed it 
heartily. She told her mother and the result was three 
pleased people—for I was pleased with myself. Encour- 
` aging words are like mercy: they bless him that gives and 
him that takes. I like the plan so well that I’m going to 
cultivate the habit of giving expression to the good thoughts 
I have of other people and their abilities. We do not know 
how many are waiting in the valley of indecision just for the 
lack of a word of commendation or encouragement. We 
have dozens of opportunities to speak them every day. Kind 
words are cheap and yet how many of us keep them bottled 
as if we had a limited number to dispense during a life time. 
Anyone who refuses praise where it is merited is like the cruel 
populace who turned their thumbs down to signify that they 
would be delighted to see a life crushed out. It’s the same 
principle, at least. Thumbs up! and let us make it a part of 
our children’s education to teach them how to speak the 
word of praise. Generosity cannot be said to be a dominant 
element in the character of children. They haven't been 
taught it very extensively, cither by example or precept 
If at all, by precept. If they had been, we might not have 
to-day so many heartless millionaires and greedy corpora- 
tions. 


TO-MORROW. 81 
ANOTHER “BUM” BOOK. 


Review By Frederick Rindler. 


“Chains,” a novel by Nellie M. Jerauld, published at 
~ The Bancroft Shop, Memphis, Tenn., is another one of those 
atrocious crimes committed in the fair name of Literature. 
It is supposed to be a story (we have the author’s word for 
it in the prefix) and with this assurance, may proceed to 
plod through its pages. It is a bunch of rot, possessing all 
the potentialities of a problem’ play without a problem. Its 
delineation of character is admirable—great. The heroine is 
a little hatchet-faced old miaid of questionable antecedents 
whose age might be represented by the quantity X. Nature 
had sadly neglected her in the bestowal of physical attrac- 
tions, and almost involuntarily the reader is lead to infer that 
she is spavined, and possessed of limbs whose classic outlines 
compared favorably with those of a broom handle, but the 
immutable law of compensation counterbalanced this de- 
ficiency by a Strong Intellect. Among her peculiar idiosyn- 
crasies was an aversion amounting almost to hatred, to the 
prevailing Marriage Customs, and one day in a little spat 
with her good mother, told her frankly that she would “never 
be owned.” The reader would naturally infer that no one 
wuld have the slightest desire to “own” her, but paradoxical 
as it may seem, there was one Sam who had gone sweet 
on her for fair. But it seems that Jennie (the heroine’s name) 
did not like Sam: in spite of the fact that he was “long on the 
long green” and well adjusted in his physical make-up, and 
had a bunch of self-esteem that was second to none. Sam 
always walked with his nose against the ceiling. He also 
entertained the foolish idea that the woman who married 
him would to all intents and purposes be his “property.” 
There is no doubt that he intended to be the “boss” of the 
combination. To Tennie this was simply unpardonable and 
when Sam “popped” to her, it was a case of I regretsky to re- 
portsky—much to the amazement of Sam, who promptly 
went off to marry another birl named Belle who was pretty 
and had a weather eye for the Main Chance. 5 

After this Tennie goes to a neighboring town to teach in 
a Female Seminary, all the time congratulating herself what 
a luckv cuss-ess she was for having escaped Sam, for it was 
painfully evident that Sam and Belle did not hitch, and the 
thing was voted to be a frost. 

But the incomparable Jennie was destined to meet her 
fate. It happened at a sociable given at the Seminary 
shortly before the Holidavs. where she was formally intro- 
duced to one Prof. Rollin Carr who was instructor in one of 
the Universities in the town. It seems that the good pro- 
fessor was smitten with her the moment he clapped his eyes 
on her, and subseanently wooed her with commendable per— 
sistency. Now it happened that the. Professor sien 
the same views on the Marriage Question as theatar Saa 
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Jennie, but neither dreamed that the one thought the same as 
the other. It was, therefore, with fear and trembling limbs 
that the professor made his “proposal” and was overwhelmed 
with joy when he discovered that they both thought alike. 

This is as far as any reader can read the book with any 
degree of interest. Then you skip—skip like everything. 
The book presents no problem, no theory, not even a plaus- 
able argument against the institution of Marriage. It has 
not even the redeeming feature of being well written, and 
the writer hacks the King’s English with amazing indiffer- 
ence to consequence. The volume bears all the ear marks 
of a maiden effort, and it is very evident that the author 
through our system of false education was destined to wield 
a pen when she ought to be cooking doughnuts. 

To the Junk Pile with “Chains!” If you have absolutely 
nothing to do, and there is not another book within a million 
miles, read “Chains.” You could do worse, 

But not much. 

For copies send soc to To-Morrow Publishing Co. 


Pear Friend Sercombe: 

You are publishing a magnificent journal, and I sincerely 
hope that a very wide circulation awaits it, for never in the 
history of the world has there been greater need for the dis- 
simination of rationalistic thought than exists todav. 


T. J. BOWLES. 


Dear Sercombe: 

I think your magazine is freely fine and finely free. Ire- 
joice in the unhampered word wherever and however it is 
found. Cordially, 

GRACE BROWN. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US, published. Wishing you success, I re 


Parker H. Sercombe: 


main, Very truly yours, 
Dear Sercombe: ‘“To-Morrow” is A. M. Jack. 
getting on. I like it, old boy. 
I am sincerely yours, Dear Sirs: Your magazine is in the 
H. P. Layton, vanguard of mental progress. Keep it 
Editor Public Press. there. -Yours truly, 


George E. Frye 


Dear Sir—Enclosed find money or- My Dear “To-Morrow:’ Kindly 
der for $1.00. You will please send send me for one year that as ani 
me copy of “Chicago's Cave Dwellers” tatin’ and thought provokin’ magazine 


when out. Have been reading “To- in which I have been intensely inter- 
Morrow” this year, and have come to ested ever since its birth. because tt 
the conclusion it is the best magazine exercises my “thinkery” and directs to 
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the better way and the better day for 
humanity. 

l have anxiously awaited and de- 
youred each issue with am ever increas- 
ing relish, 

In grateful and sincere appreciation, 

H. S. Cave. 


Dear Friends: I want to say to you 
that “To-Morrow” is coming out 
bolder and stronger every month. Each 
issue has new interest and shows pro- 
gress. Parker must be bidding against 
Sinclair for the rank of Boss Muck- 
raker. He makes ‘“To-Morrow” a 
great steam shovel which dips deeply 
among the muck makers and comes up 
with a load of stuff to show the world 
what humanity is made of. 

The July number has a great dose. 
It is no doubt more than those Chicago 
clergy boys care to swallow. | 

The world appears in panorama and 
“To-Morrow” lines up the hypocrites 
and puts many a gentlemen (?) on 
the list. 

Success to you, Fraternally, 
R. G. HAFLING, 
Greeley, Colo. 


“To-Morrow is a magazine published 
in Chicago for “people who think.” It 
believes in Democracy and Equality. 1! 
was lately consolidated with The Cul- 
turist. of Cincinnati, edited by Walter | 
Hurt. He is one of the corps of editors 
of To-Morrow. Parker Sercombe is 
the main guy and you can't help ad- 


miring what he writes. The magazine 
is fearless and has not been captured 
or controlled by the money kings of 
the country as have Pearson's, Mc- 
Clure’s, Saturday Evening Post, Atlan- 
tic, Century, Harper’s, Scribner's, and 
others. It is fighting for the people 
against special privileges. “To Morrow” 
is a commendable magazine for $1 per 
vear, and is entirely different from all 
others. There have been some fine 
numbers the past few months. We are 
sure many of the readers of the Public 
Press already know of it. 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
in The Nautilus for August. 


When we get tired of a house or it 
gets too cramped for us, we go live 
in another one. Death is just going to 
live in another mansion. We call death 
in when we get tired enough of the 
old environment. 

So the realization of eternal life re- 
solves itself into the matter of making 
ourselves so self-satisfying, and our en- 
vironment so beautiful and so elastic, 
that we shall not want to move into 


» Google 


“The 
Schaefer 
System” 


Is the greatest discovery in the 
Art of Healing, and no family is 
safe, and no Doctors Office com“ 
plete without the Schaefer Healing 
Apparatus. Thousands of once bed- 
ridden, helpless invalids will never 
forget the name of “SCHAEFER”, 
and many write: “Why did you 
not sooner come to the Front with 
your great invention? We could 
have spared many years of suffer- 
ings,” ete. 

Every person is his own physi- 
cician with the Schaefer invention, 
and every disease of the Stomach, 
Liver, Kidneys, Bladder, Nerves 
and Skin curable, No more Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Neuralgia, Malaria, 
ete 

A good paying profession for any 
person, Diploma and Certificate 
granted, For literature, testimoni- 
als ete. Address: 


DR. SCHAEFER, PEACH ST., ERIE, PA. 


FREE READINGS 


Oriental Astrology 


is only one of the many interesting 
and instructive departments of 


Modern Miracles 


occult monthly. It tells 
you about Psychology, Astrology, 
Hypnotism, Magnetism, Psycho- 
Physical Culture, Graphology, Phys- 
Telpathy, Spiritualism, 
Mental Healing, Etc., 


the great 


iognomy, 
Clairvoyance, 
Etc. 
A WHOLE YEAR FOR 50 CENTS. 
To introduce this wonderful maga- 
zine we will give 5,000 free Astrol- 
ogical reading. Send 50 cents for 
years subscription or 5 cents 
for a sample copy and you will re- 
celev a FREE reading of your life. 
eB sure to send birth date. 
Addreess: 


Modern Miracles 


Dept. 41, No. 126 West 34th Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


one 


your 


a new mansion. As not one of us is 
really satisfied with anythng less than 
beauty, power, love, freedom; as not 
one of us can be satisfied with an en- 
vironment which will not afford us op- 
portunity to work out our ideals of 
beauty; and as one man’s environment 
includes the whole world and all its 
people; you can see that there is a good 
deal to do yet before any one man will 
really want to stay right along here 
without the change of mansion we call 
death. 


THE TRUE WOMAN. 
(The Superwoman.) 
By Gerorce Varr WILLIAMS. 


_ The noble queen of womankind! 
I see her radiant stand, 
The crown of wisdom on her brow, 
Love’s scepter in her hand. 
Arrayed in robes of purity, 
So spotless, fair and white; 
Adorned by virtues priceless gem, 
So perfect, clear and bright. 


Now by the light of reason’s lamp, 
She scans the ancient page, 

Anew she reads the history, 
Of each long vanished age. 

‘The torch of science,’ guides her feet, 
To mountain peaks sublime, 

To catch a glimpse of endless life, 
Beyond the bounds of time. 


Her lips are sweet with charity, 
No scandal stains her tongue, 

And in her bosom “Faith in God.” 
And ‘hope for man’ are young. 

Serene she smiles at Slander’s darts, 
By puny mortals hurled, 

And on her spotless banner writes 
“Defiance to the World.” 


Forth to her toil at dawn she goes, 
Her little flock to keep, 

While wedded prostitutes at case 
In luxury’s chambers sleep. 

No man can hold her “Thrall to lust,” 
E’en tho’ she bear his name. 

Her body is the holy shrine 
“Of Love’s celestial flame.” 


None but a man of equal worth 
Shall be her children’s sire, 
For only to such manhood true 
Can be her pure desire. 
She shrinks with loathing from the 
touch 
Of all that’s “base and low”; 
She knows “the future of the world’ 
She makes for weal or woe. 


Consumate flower of Womanhood! 
Heaven's richest gift to earth, 
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SPINAL IRRITATION 


An elegantly, illustrated bookle: | 


cause and cure of disease that pro- 
duces the following 
SYMPTOMS: i 

HEADACHE or pains in head 
especially in Back part and Base ct 
Brain; Nervous Headaches; sensations 
like a pulling or stretching of 
SORDS in the NECK; trouble witt 
the 

EYES connected with pain or acb- 
ing ım back part of head or neck ec: 
upper part of shoulders; aches or 
pains in the eyes or back of them 
specks or spots before the eyes o 
blurred vision, a frequent desire to 

SIGH or YAWN or take a des 
full, breath; 

PALPITATION and irregularity o 
heart; pains, oppression, diferi: 
oreathing, or very peculiar and dis 
agreeable feelings in the region ot 
the 

HEART, LUNGS STOMACH, 0! 
other parts of the body that doctors 
often call Neuralgia, Rheumatism, ln- 
digestion, Heart trouble and various 
other names, but fail to cure; ache: 
and vains in region of 

KIDNEYS; BACK-ACHE; 
Sensations of oppresslun or constric- 
tion like a 
BELT AROUND THE BODY, or part 
way around; 

PARTIAL PARALYSIS of arms 
shoulders, hands, lower limbs or feet. 
causing pains in these members, or 3 

NUMB feeling or sensation of col¢- 
ness, heavines, or a tingling or feel- 
ings resembling the 

PRICKING of PINS or needles or 
as if the parts were asleep: 

SORE, TENDER or BURNING point: 
glong the spine or in limbs or feet: 
pains in face, arms, back, lower limbs 
or feet resembling those of 

NEURALGIA or SCATIA RHET- 
MATISM; 

CHILLS up and DOWN BACK; 

CREEPING sensations, coldness and 
numbness; pain 

RETWEEN SHOULDERS. 

CREEPING AND GRINDING PAINS. 

If you have the above-named symp- 
toms or any of them. you probablr 
have SPINAL IRRITATION, A ver 
serlous disorder that but few. physi- 
clans can cure. Yet it is very easi 
cured by proper treatment. For 1 
cents we will send you an elegant! 
illustrated booklet that explains how 
It also explains the disease and what 
causes it. 


OHIO STATE PUB. CO., 8 Plymouth St., Cleveland 
“A Big Little Book on a Big Problem” 


“Hearstism 


By J. B, OSBORNE, the Blind Orator 
A Socialist Study of what 
Hearst stands for 


Ten cents a copy, prepaid 
Four for 25 cents 


Address WORLD PRESS 
523 Telegraph Ave. Oakland, Cal. 
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The toil and tears of ages past 
Brought thee at least to birth. 
Thy Pe the World with fragrance 
S, 
Tho’ few thy beauty see, 
The present joy, “the future's hope” 
Alike depend on thee. 


Oh mother of the Race divine!! 
Oh goddess brave and true! 

We now would at thy stainless feet 
Our Knighthood’s vow renew. 

Who would not court a Life of Pain 
Cheered by that beaming eye? 

To save thee from “the powers of ill” 
Who would not gladly die? 


LITERARY NOTE. 


The Truth Seeker Co. (62 Vesey 
street, New York) has just issued a 
most important work entitled, “Six 
Historic Americans, Paine, Jefferson, 
Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, Grant, 
the Fathers and Saviors of Our Re- 
public, Freethinkers. By John E. 
Remsburg” , S 

Mr. Remsburg has collected complete 
evidence that all these men were infi- 
dels to Christianity and fully makes out 
his case. With the exception of Paine 
and Jefferson, the church claims all 
these men as Christians, particularly 
Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Remsburg has 
shown that the claim is false. 

The book is large 12mo. 547 pages, 
handsomely printed and bound, with 
portraits of the Six Historic Ameri- 
cans named. Price $1.25. 


pu 


AN OFFICIAL BLOCKHEAD. 


“It is customary here, the same as 
‘tis in most rural communities,” pes- 
simistically said the landlord of the 
Pruntytown tavern, “to elect the biggest 
lunkhead in the region constable; but I 
cstimate that we broke all records when 
we elevated Bill Slackputter to that po- 
sition. Why, day before yesterday, 

when ‘a life insurance agert and a 
picture-enlarger got into a fight, down 
in front of the post-office, and bid fair 
to pretty nearly kill each other, what 


did that dod-blittered booby do but 
wade right in and part ’em "IF atson's 
Magazine. 


A PHYSICIAN'S INVENTION. 

With the progress of the American 
nation, the physician must not be 
cverlooked as an inventive genius. 
Prominent among recent inventions to 
relieve and cure the afflicted is the An- 
ti-Tension Compress for Varicocele: 
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Sell Me a Song---I will pay $1000.00 


'FOR GOOD OLD 
Heart Songs 
aNnD 


FAVORITE MELODIES 
This offer is free for all JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


I am compiling a National Heart 
Song Book, and want the people v1 
America to help me select the best 
songs for this magnifiicent collection. 
You can recall a song that hag in- 
spired you, a song that still Mngers 
and endures. I want that song. Strik» 
the “mystic chord of memory,” anu 
see what a fiood of now half-forgot- 
ten songs will be started along the 
tide of reeolicction. 

I want ten classes or kinds of songs, 
and fortynine songs in each class, The 
ten classes are:—Patriotic and War 
Songs; Sea Songs and Chanteys; Lul- 
labies and Child Songs; Dancing Songs, 
Lilts and Jigs; Plantation songs and 
Negro melodies; Hymns and Revival 
Songs; Love Songs of all Races; Se- 
lections from Operas and Operettan, 
Concert Hall Songs and Ballads; and 
College, School and Fraternity Songs. 

For the best song in each of the 
above ten classes. I will pay $25.00; 
for the second, $15.00; the third, $10.00; 
the fourth, $5.00, and for the neat 
pest forty-five songs in ach class I 
will pay $1.00 each. Subscribing for 
the National is not a condition. 

Heart value counts; in case ut a 
tle, the awards will be divided equal- 
ly. We cannot be responsible for con- 
tributions; stamps should be enclosed 
for return postage. 

Those who endorse The Happy Ha- 
bit should read the National Magazine 
——it’s optimistic with bright spark- 
ling stories, 


10e. per copy 3 mos. trial 25. $1.00 per year 
Use this coupon is sending your 
subscription, but subscribing is not 


demanded of song contributors 
JOE CHAPPLE, Editor, 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir—For herewith, please 


send the National Magazine to me 
fer.,..months. 
National Magazine, Boston, Mass. 
T-m 25 
Name ...ceceeeeerecoee E d acetal ea sobs 
Street sesse er rere E E ae age 


Town 


Secular Thought 


A Semi-Monthly Journal of 


RATIONAL CRITICISM AND PRO- 
GRESSIVE THOUGHT IN SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION 


Canada’s Only Free Thought Journal 
Editor, J. Spencer Ellis. 


Published at Toronto, Canada, 


10c per month; $2.00 per annum, pay- 
able in advance. 


Send for sample copy, 


patented by Dr, Mark M. Kerr, of this 
city, Aug. 19, 1902. The doctor's 
method was suggested to him by ins 
constantly coming in contact with men 
men suffering from Varicocele in his 
cffice practice; many of whom did not 
associate their symptoms with their 
true cause; namely Varicocele, when 
they would feel tired, gloomy and ex- 
cessively nervous. Up to the time of 
this discovery, no method was krown to 
remove this abnormal condition outside 
of an operation, which at best, is merc- 
ly a temporary relief, the cause re- 
establishing itself again; or the wear- 
ing of suspensory bandages which are 
more harmful than beneficial. The Doc- 
tor believes in advertising, as did his 
tather, the late Dr. Jas. C. Kerr, who 
often said in defense of his getting 
away fom the ethical teachings of thz 
profession, that if he had a method of 
raising the dead. and if it was not her- 
alded to the world through the medium 
of the press, very few would know of 
It. 

So it is with his son, who adver- 
tises his Anti-Tensiin Compress in al! 
the leading magazines, and many of 
newspapers throughout the country, and 
the results are astonishing; orders 
coming from every State in the United 
States and Canada and every Eng- 
Itsh-speaking country in the world. 
Only last weck we saw orders from 
Russia, New Zealand, England, Ireland 
Scotland, West Indies, Cuba and China. 


MAGAZINE REVIEWS. 


The Technical World Magazine (Sep.) 
is obviously for people who do things 
and who are interested in what other 
pecple are coimg. The march of the 
world’s industry is here shown, and 
one cannot fail to be thrilled with 
wonder and amazement at the evidence 
of human daring and achievement. “The 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. “Seldon’s Ex- 
plosion Buggy,” “Weaving Panama 
Hats,” and “Grinding the World’s Cof- 
tee” are some of the subjects authori- 
tatively presented and artistically il- 
lustrated—3325 Armour Ave., Chicago. 


Michael Monahan's “Papyrus” for 
August, “A Magazine of Individuality,” 
contains a characteristic message with 
reference to “Free America” that 
should be immortalized. Other force- 
ful contributions by writers of world- 
wide reputation, not the least among 
them being those by the gifted editor 
himself impress the reader with the 
possibilities of democracy and indivi- 
duality in the literary field—Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 
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ARIEL 


MONTHLY, 48 PAGES 56 CENTS A YEAR 


YOU have heard some voice of sir 
cerity, or the rippling laughter of an 
cpen-handed, wholesome nature which 
makes you tiptoe to behold a genuine, 
unfettered soul? Well, Arie! is like 
that. ' 

The motto of Arie! is, “He serves 
all who dares be true.” it rejoices m 
its own beatitude: Blessed are they 
who live simply and naturally, tor 
they shall be free. 

Ariel tells you to live your own life 
in your own way—vs, commercialism. 

Ariel is not published to make dol- 
lars, but to express Life and Cooper 
ative Fellowship. 

Its editor, George Elmer Littlefield, 
has an able group of collaborators 
whom you should get acquainted with 
They make the magazine their love 
labor and work for the Cooperative 
Commonwealth while living the soci 
alist life ag much as possible now. 

Trial subscription 10c for 2 months 


THE ARIEL PRESS 
Westwood, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


A Rare Booklet 


YOURS, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE. 


Woman's Source 
of Power 


By Lois Waisbrooker 


Send 25c to 
TO-MORROW PUBLISHING Ca. 
2238 Calumet Ave. Chicago 


The Medical 
Arena 


Publishes medical facts—not fancies. 


It is an up-to-date Medical Journal and 
gives you the very latest medica] news 
for the sum of ONE DOLLAR per 
year. Write for sample copy. 


Address DR. 8. F. MARCH, Editor 
1214 Main St, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Dial under date of Aug. 1 “gon- 
tains much of value to the lover of 
poetry. An article giving the plans of 
an organization to preserve the graves 
of Keats and Shelly and to purchase 
the house of Keats and convert it into 
a library, museum and meeting place 
for English and American travellers. 
is among the interesting things.—Fine 
Arts Building, Chicago. 

The Aug. Arena treats of an un- 
usual variety of subjects, but all with 
a view to sorial advancement and the 
interests of The People as opposed to 
special privileges for the few. Geo. 
Wharton James, author of “In and Out 
of the Old Missions of California.” 
contributes a characteristic article on 
“San Francisco and Her Great Oppor- 
tunty.”"—5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 

The Review of Reviews (Aug.) 
replete with pertinent and ably written 
articles noticeable among them an ela- 
terate ald charming illustrated zne on 
“Brazil, the Great Republic of the Tro- 
pics,” by G. M. L. Brown and Frank- 
lin Adams.—13 Astor Place, New 
York. 

The Aug. Cosmopolitan publishes an 
article by David Starr Jordan on “The 
Cause of the Great Earthquake,” the 
illustrations of Sau Francisco after the 
catastrophe being quite the best that 


is 


we have seen. Jack London's story 
“Planchette” is concluded in this 
number, “To-Morrow” this month 


reprints Bailey Millard'’s “Message of 
the Dome” by special permission of 
the author.—1789 Broadway, N. Y. 

Toronto, Canada, should be proud of 
its “Secular Thought—A Fortnightly 
Journal of Rational Criticism in Poli- 
tics, Science and Religion,” under date 
of Aug. mth, appear many forceful 
editorials, special articles and comments 
of vital interest to students of liberal 
thought—J. S. Ellis, Ed., 185% Queen 
St, W., Toronto, Can. 


The Light of Truth of July 28th 
publishes in its front page an exceed- 
ingly well written article by Lucinda 
B. Chandler. While we are not busy- 
ing ourselves with spiritualists phe- 
nomena, we do not hesitate to recom- 
mend this publication to those interest- 
ed.—305 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Those seeking a “Journal of Applied 
Metaphysics,” should get a sample 
copy of “The Life” published by Three 
Bartons,” 3332 Troost Ave. Kansas 
City, Mo. The Aug. issue publishes 
some good things for people who like 
“affirmations” for “Health, Power and 
Opulence” and are in need of “Healing 


Thoughts.” 
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THE SOCIAL REBEL, Parkersburg,W.Va. 


PRED H. MERRICK, Editor 

The only Socialist paper in the scab state of 
West Virginia. “Fritz” Merrick, its editor, 
has been in the National Guard guard house 
once, and twice in jail for showing a rebellious 
spirit towards the capitalist, ‘THE SOCIAL 
REREL fills a niche all its own and competes 
with no other paper. 


Subscription One Dollar a Year. Shorter terms In proportion. 


EVERY WOMAN 


in interested and should know about the wonderful 


MARVEL 

ÆA Whirling Spray 

$ The New Vaginal Syringe 
Injection and Suction. 


ite Best—Safrst—Most Conveniont. 
\ It Cleanses Instantly. 


If he cannot supply the MARVEL ` 
accept no other, but send stamp for 
illngtrated book—sealed. It gives 
fall particulars and directions invaluable to ladies, 


MARYEL CO., Room 1D, 44 E. 23d St., New York 


A MAGAZINE 
FOR THINKERS 


There isa magazine 9 years old published in 
Chicago which discusses thought-force. will- 
porer auto-suggestion, all forms of druggless 

ealing, brain building, the cultivation of 
memory and mental forces, and which deals with 
the psychological principles that bring health, 
happiness and success. It advocates no creed 
dogma, fad or ism; it stands for progress an 
freedom in all lines of modern thought; it is a 
practical magazine for those who think; it 
teaches how to live without disease or worry; 
how to have health without drugs or doctors ; 
how to use your own inherent powers to achive 
success; how to acquire selfmastery 


THREE MONTHS ON TRIAL 
Sign your name below, cut out this notice and 
mail; if you don't like the magazine, the three 
numbers you receive will cost you nothing: — 


H. A. PARKYN, M, D., 
, Editor, 4020 Drexel Blvd., Chicago: 
Piease enter my name asa subscriber to your 
magazine, on the following conditions: after re. 
ceiving three numbeys I will either 
1. Promptly notify you todiscontinue m 
scription in which case there is no char e 
whatever for the three issues received, on 
2. I wiil remit the subscriptiion price $1.00 
(foreign 6 shillings) when convenient. T 
ao ped the privilege of cancelling m 
subscription at any time, payin 
the aumbers received. SRE aly tee 


sub- 


E SE EPEAN E IIN SE ERESSE 


PE LIT MEET LLA E 


Among other publications received, 
we have only space to mention the 
following: 

The Open Court—Dr. Paul 
Chicago. 

The Public—First Nat. Bk Building, 
Chicago. 

The Literary Digest—Funk and Wag- 
nalls Co., N. Y. 

Popular Science Monthly—Lancaster’ 
Pa. 

The Open Road—Met. Blk., Chicago. 

Fellowship—420 W. 6th St. Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Fullfillment—Grace 
Colo, 

American Educational 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Socialist Voice—Oakland, Cal. 

Common Sense——Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Broad Ax—Chicago. 

EE Western Clarion — Vancouver. 

The Liberator, Journal of Minn. 
Health League, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Blue Devil—431 W. Main St., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Human Life—Boston, Mass. 

Tom Watson’s Magazine—New York. 

The National Magazine — Boston, 
Mass, 

Wilsheris Magazine—New York. 

Overland Monthly—San Francisco. 

Modern Miracles—New York. 

Humanitarian Review—Los Angeles. 

The Naturopath—124 E. 39th St. 
New York. 

The Socialist—Chicago. 

Independent—Lincoln, Neb. 


Carus, 


Brown, Denver, 


Review—315 


Lucifer 


Son of the Morning 


Edited by Moses Harman, 


Lucifer Stands for Freedom against 
Slavery—ALL slaveries, but especially 
against the Oldest and Hardest to 
Kill of all the forms of Slavery, the 
Enslavement of Womanhood ana 
Motherhood. 


LUCIFER is a double Column, Eight- 
page Journal, now in its Twenty- 
Fifth Year, Printed on Fine Book Pa 
per, New and Clear Type, Publishea 
Fortnightly at 500 Fulton Street, Chi- 
cago, U. S. A.; Contributed to by Lead- 
ing Thinkers in every Quarter of the 
Globe Price One Dollar Per Year of 
26 Numbers. Two Sample Copies and 
Descriptive Catalogue of Books in the 
Line of Sex Reform, sent on applica- 
tion to any one sending Five Cents 
in stamps for postage. 
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MEN! STOP! REFLECT! 


IT COSTS BUT A MOMENT’S TIME. 


1—ARE YOU GLOOMY? 2-DO 
YOU OFTEN FEEL TIRED? 3—ARE 
YOU EXCESSIVELY NERVOUS? 
Then you possess a disease, asso- 
ciated with PELVIC and REFLEX 
weakness, that should be stopped at 
It is called 

VARICOCELE 

Every SUFFERER of this DISEASE 
should investigate my Scientific In- 
vention (pat. 8-19-02), known as my 


ANTI-TENSION COMPRESS 

It cures at home Painlessly, Rapidly, Per- 
manently. Hy mail secure in plain pack- 
age $2.00. IHiustrsted treatise invaluabl. to 
every man, on the Cause, Effect and Cure of 
Varicocele in plain sealed envelope with Tes- 
timonial Proof, free of charge 

Mark M. Kerr, M. D., Sta, K754, Cincinnati, 0. 


once. 


$1.00 Puts This Beautiful Clock 
in Your Home 


The works of this magnificent cuckoo 
clock are made in one of the oldest 
and most reliable factories in Germany 
and fully guaranteed. 

The exquisite carving, which makes 
it a clock of rare beauty, is done by 
natives of the Black Forest, every bit 
by hand. Mail us one dollar. and we 
will ship it to you, whan you pay $1.00 
a month for 8 months, which completes 
the payments on both the clock and 
magazine; and the clock will have been 
In your possession from the first pay- 
ment, 

We stand back of this offer—everr- 
thing is as we represent it to be. Our 
object in giving you this splendid bar- 
gain is to secure subscribers for COM- 
MON SENSE, the magazine that helps 
its readers to greater success. 

Just write your name on the margin 
of this adv., and we shall understand. 


COMMON - SENSE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


88 Wabash Ave., Dep. 258, Chicago 


| THE “C. E. R. SUSPENSORY” 


article is Invaluable to every man. The 
is the reanlt of years of wearing and man- 


A few of the points we claim for it are: 

Will not chafe or cut underneath. 

Ja made to fit anatomically right. 

It is the lightest and daintiest Suspensory mado. 

The right thing for relaxation of the parts in 
warm weather. 

The opening can be regulated to a nicety. 

Made of silk in five colors, brown, lavender, 
white, blue and pink; in three sizes, small, med- 
ium and large. State color and size desired, 
Price $1.00 by mail anywhere. 

A device to prevent mouth 
breathing during sleep. Will 
positively keep the lower jaw from 
dropping. also reduces double 
chin and corrects protrading ears. 

Send for circular of the MOD- 
ERN DEVELOPER for men. 
Elastle Stockings, Shoulder Bra- 
ces, Trusses, Abdominal Support- 
ers and all Surgical Appliances. 


A. E. RIKER (Established oer 30 years) 
Dept. K, 1204 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


The Open Road 


Travels the open road with a Lively 


3tep — Thoughtful, Forceful, With 
lyes Open, It Opens The Eyes. 
Strong, Independent, Optimistic it 


ippeals to All Brainy People who are 
lesirous of getting the Best out of 
Afe, The Open Road exerts a power- 
ul influence from its “Central Amer- 
can Chicago Home” far into the East, 
Vest and South. 

The Open Road has a forceful fer- 
vard swing, has a high-grade, thor- 
ughbred way of its own pattern. 
"here is nothing “ready made” about 
t; nothing imported from France, nor 
made in Germany”; no eastern “good 
uld way”. 

The Open Road is the 20th Century 
eader in thinking up-to-dateness. 
jubscription price September, 1996, to 
jeptember, 1907, $1.00, payable in, ad- 
‘ance. Send your order now, and ze- 
eive April, May, June, July, August, 
906, free and prepaid, immediately 
pon receipt of your order. 


THE OPEN ROAD 


2 Metropolitan Block Chicago, III. 
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Dr. Bland’s latest Book 


“Pioneers of Progress” 


“During his long career as a phy- 
siclun, lecturer, author and reformer 
Dr, T. A. Bland has met many of the 
advanced thinkers of the last half- 
century. His reminiscences are now 
given to the public in an interesting 
volume called “Pioneers of Progress,” 
containing brief biographical sketches 
of thirty-two noted men and women 
whom he has personally known, among 


whom are Lincoln, Grant, Garrison, 
Reecher, Emerson, Wallace, Ingersoll, 
Lucretia Mott, Susan B. Anthony and 
others, The book has an introduction 
by Rev. D. H, W. Thomas, in which 
will be found a brief biographical 
sketch of Dr. Bland. 


This book is a review of progressive 
thinking of the nineteenth century. 
and it is full of Human Interest. 

Almost every sketch contains good 
anecdotes that are new, It is a book 
of rare Interest and optimistic spirit. 
worthy a wide reading by young and 
cld."—Chicago Record-Herald. 

“It is intensely interesting and high- 


lyly instructive."—Tom Watson, 
Fine poner best cloth binding, gold 
title, $1.25 post paid. 


T. M. BLAND 


231 Hoyne Ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Appendicitis 
Is caused by retained waste matter 
in the intestines (constipation), 


Dysentery 

Diarrhea and all bowel troubles are 
caused by poisons which have gen- 
erated in the intestines and have 
not been properly expelled, 


Malaria 


And all Fevers are caused by pol- 
sons retained in the system which 
should have been eliminated. 


The Art of Being Well 


A booklet relating to Dr. Wright’s 
New Internal Bath, explains the 
best methods of treatment for the 
above and all forms of Chronic Di- 
sease, and how to avoid acute ar- 
tacks. 

This booklet with a sample copy 
of Health-Culture, the best Health 
Magazine published, will be sent 
free Send your address on a 
postal to 


The Health-Culture Co. 
“T, 151 West 23rd St., New York. 


Original from 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRAR‘ 


Diagnosis From 


the Eye 
By H. E. Lane, M. D. 


156 Pages—70 Illustrations, Price 
$1.00. A practical course in self- 
diagnosis and self-healing. 


— 


We will send this fine book by 
wail post paid on receipt of price 
or—Send One Dollar for one year’s 
subscription to To-Morrow Maga- 
zine and we will send you the book 
FREE. 


Address 


To-Morrow Publishing Co. 


2238 Calumet Ave. - - Chicago, ill. 


|| 


HUMANITARIAN 
REVIEW 


A Monthly Liberal, 
Rationalistic and 
Ethical Culture 
Magazine 


Single Copy, 10c.; One Year, $1; 
Three Months Trial, 25c. 


SINGLETON W. DAVIS, 
Editor znd Publisher, 


852 EAST LEE STREET 
Los Angeles. California 


Google 
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BECOME A VEGETARIM 


And become stronger, healthier, hap-. 
pier, cleared-headed—and save money. 
Learn cbout Vegetarianism  througs 
THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE, 
The Vegetarian Magazine stands fot 
a cleaner body, a healthier mentality 
and a higher morclity. Advocates lis- 
use of flesh and fow! as food; hygiene 
living natural methods of obtaintog 
bealth. Preaches humanitariasm, pur- 


ity and temperance in all things 
Gives valuable Tested Recipes ant 
useful hint on HYGIENE, SELEC- 


TION OF FOODS, TABLE DECORA- 
‘PION, KITCHEN ECONOMY, CARE 
OF COOKING UTENSILS, etc. Full 
timely hints on PREVENTION AND 


CURE OF DISEASE. TELLS HOW TO 
CUT DOWN LIVING EXPENSES 
WITHOUT GOING WITHOUT ANY OF 
LIFE’S NECESSITIES, EXPLAINS 
THE ONLY WAY OF PERMANENTLY 
CURING THE LIQUOR HABIT. WAYS 
TO INCREASE MUSCLE AND BRAI¥Y 
POWER. A magazine for the whole 
family. Uriqnely printed, well illu 


Sent postpaia w 
for $1; 6 mot. 
10c. No fre 


your address, 1 year, 
B0c; 3 mos., 25c; 1 mo., 
copies. Send money to: 

THE VEGETARIAN, 


80 Dearborn Street, cHicaco. } 


© 


Socialist 


Review 


Official Organ of the Socialist 
Party of New Jersey 


ws 


Semi-Monthly, 25¢ per year 


The only paper published in New Jersey it 
the intereat of the working-class—and o 
by that class. It ta interesting and brings all 
the Socialist Party happenings in the state. 


Send for Sample Copies 


wt 
Published by the Socialist Party Branches 4 
West Wobokea, N. J. 


Address: LOCK BOX B, 
WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 


A FREE OFFER 


A Three Months’ Subscription on trial! Felicia Blake, ary Matthews Ewing, Ellen 
Dea't sad Meaney! Read the coupon below, Burns Sherman, etc., etc. J 

What's our magazine? NEW THOUGHT. Some subjects discussed and to be discussed: 

50 CENTS PER YEAR. PHYSICAL !MMORTALITY, a series ol six sci- 

The brightest, cleanest, cheeriest little entific articles with results of exper ments 
magazin. in the United States—au Organ of Elmer Gates, Huxley, etc.; Impression and 
of Optimism. Expression; Individual Responsibility; 

The brosdest, most progresive advanced “Beginning to Study the Mind Again’; Uni 
thought magazine inthe U. 8 It doesnot versal Life; What Makes Success? ‘'To- 
stick in the furrows of last year’s New wards the Ideal’; Enter Into Your Body 
Thought—it gives you really THE NEWEST ind Vitalize It; Promoting that Pays; The 
THOUGAT, the most advanced theories. an  Smple Silence; The “Evesyday” Cure and 
opportunity to compare and examine the Correction of Physical Derangements; Ihe 
different methods of applying or investigat- Secret of Concentration. 


ing the Power and Possibilities of the Mind. Join our Currest Tepics Ciub, our Attainment 
Standard magazine size. Fine paper. Class, the latter conducted by Uriel Buchan- 
Half-tone portraits of write's. an, the widely known author of “The 


Taiks from the shoulder by WILLIAM Mind’s Attainment, Truth and Destiny etc., 
WALKER ATKINSON, “Chips from the Old etc. Send in your problems to our Stepping 
Block.” Another department by the same Stones Department; see our pages for New 
famous writer, his personal impressions, Thought mothers; read the witty. good-na- 
called “Stray Thoughts.” tured gossip ‘About People and Things” by 

Fise strong ical articles by FRANKLIN Louise Radford Wells. 

L. BERBY : Geing Up? Helle, Trouble! Solitaire, DON’T MISS OUR PRIZE PAGE MONTHLY. Con- 
Get Out of My Sunlight. Good things mesthly by tents of all kinds, for all people. 
ELLA WHEELER W X. Uriel Buchanan, Lou- We want you to get acquainted with our 
ise Radford Wells, Walter DeVoe Ida Gat- magazine! And we're giving you a chance 
ling Pentecost, Dr. Leon Elbert Landone, that costs you nothing. Sead In your name teday 


The New Thought Pubtishing Co., - 1170 Caxton Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
a ee a oe 
COUPON 

N.w Thought Publishiag Co., 1170 Caxton Bidg., Chicago, Illinois. 


I wish to take advantage of your test offer. Enter my name for ! year's subscription to 
NEW THOUGHT. After receiving the magazine for 3 numbers, 1 will either remit 50cents in 
payment for my subscription or request you to discontinue same. In the latter case, no 
charge is to be made me for the 3 copies of the magazine received. 


If You Desire All The Good Things of Current 
Literature Between Two Covers, You’ll Be Inter- 
ested in What is Said Below: 


As the number of magazines Increases the more difficult It becomes for you to secure 
a representative selection of articles; i.e., if you subacribe for individual magazines. 


Aa the number of magazines inccease the Less dificult it becomes for you to sesure 
a representative selection of articles, i.e., If you subscribe for 


The Busy Man’s Magazine 


The Review of Reviews for Busy People 


This magazine is an epitome of the world’s best thought to-pay. It contains the 
very selections you want to see bat have no time to look for in individual magazines. 


In addition, there is a complete list of contents of other magazines. 
There is also a review of the latest books, of special interest to business people. 


For the sum of $2.00 you can get THE BUSY MAN'S MAGAZINE for One Year 
Yeu would have to pay $200.00 to get the contents of THE BUSY MAN'S MAGAZINE in the ordinary way 
Send in Your Subscription NO 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limite 
TORONTO, CANADA 


I 
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3 reatest Geological 
Event of Ages 


The Nautilus 


For August 


Contains a splendid article by Prof. Edgar L. Larkin 
about THE GREATEST GEOLOGICAL EVENT OF AGES, the formiag 
of the great Salton Sea, over 50 miles long and still growing, by 
the change of course of the mighty Colorado river. This intensely 
interesting article is accompanied by phetographs and a rellef map | 
showing the vicinity of the great new sea. 


THE NUATILUS for August contains also a beautiful NEW POEM, 
“Knowledge”, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox; a charming sew 
poem by Maglyn Dupree, “The Bee's Choice” “A Meditation 
on Health’, by Florence Morse Kingsley, “The Evol- 
ution of a Castaway”, by Eleanor Kirk; another installment of 
that wonderful series of articles on ‘The Law of the Rhythmic Breath’’, by 
Ella Adelia Fletcher; ‘Saving and Giving’, by Fred- 
erick Rosslyn; ‘(Overcoming the Last Enemy”, by Eliza- 
beth Towne. 


Besides all this there are editorials by Elizabeth Towne 
and William E. Towne, and a number of “Short Stories 
from Real Life’, by L. A. Bow and others to afford something 
better and more interesting than “midsummer fiction”; and ‘‘New Thought 
in the Kitchen’’, Success Letters, Family ounsel, Etc. 


Another Month and the price ef NAUTILUS will be $1.00 a year. 
Just Now you may have a year’s subscription for 50 cts. 


Or a 4 month trial subscription for 10 cts. Order right 
away before July and August issues are exhausted. 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Dept. 34 - - HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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tam farnilar with 
the merits of Rid- 
path’s History of 
the World, and 
commend it to all. 


Wm. McKinley. 


| esteem Rid- 
path’s History of 
the World of very 
great value, 


Jefferson Daris. 


Places in Our Hands the Remainder of Their Greatest Publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


9 Massive Royal Octavo Volumes, 4,000 double column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations. 
Brand New, latest edition, down to date, beautifully bound in half Morocco, 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending in the 
Coupon below. Tenr off the Coupon. write name and address plainly, 
and mail to us now before you forget it. 

Dr. Ridpath !s dead, his work is done but his family derive an in- 
come from his History, and to print our price broadcast, for the sake of 


more quickly selling these few sets, would cause grent injury to future 
sales. 


Weighs 
55 Ibs. 


Ridpath takes you back to the He covers every race, every na- 
dawn of history, long before the tion, every time, and holds you 
Pyramids of Egypt were built; snellbound by kis wonderful elo- 
down through the romantic, trou- quences Nothing more Interesting, 


bled times of Chaldea’s grandeur absorbing. and Insniring was 
and Assyria's magnificence; of Ba- ever written by man. 
bylonia’s wealth and luxury; of Ridpath should be in your 
Greek and Roman splendor; of Mo home Tt is a Work that 
hammedan culture and refinement; you will value as long 
of French elegance and British as you live and read 
power; to the rise of the Western over and over again, 
world. 


He throws the mantle of person- 200,000 


ality over the old heroes of history 


oi 
Alexander is there,—patriot, war- Americans own 
rior, statesman, diplomat, —crown- and love eon 
ing the glory of Grecian history Rtdpath, To-d 
Washington is there “foursquare Ee i 
to all the winds,” grave, thought- teats NEWSER 
ful, proof against the wiles of To-day. ASSOCIATION 


| British strategy and 


$ the poisened darts of 
1 false friends; clear- 


204 Dearborn St., Chicage 


il without 
seeing over the heads i r BIE ETE Sate Pe Page 
Aias te of his fellow-countrs i ‘ js Morrow Mag ù 
ngs the . men, and on into 
Complete Set |, > as 
other century i 
e 
Aee qA most colossal world- 
Monthly figure of his time 
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D. ROCKEFELLER'S OWN STOR A FRIEND 


Of His Busioes Coh > Ps 


4 To This, Novia? : OF YOURS 


and of every business men 
wha wants to keep in toth 
wth the most up todat. 
time-, labor- and menzy 
sav ng t cas tm busines, 
Ideas and suggestions, hint 
drawn from the exten: 
experiences of others,—a 
this you find in 


My Business Friend 


the best Magazine im i 
World fer the Office amd 
Home. When you pick the 
attractive little volume xf 
from the news-stand am 


issue of MY BUSINESS 
FRIEND to tell about ia 


1 samp 
a mpi 9j 


~ NOVEMBER, 1905 2 PRICE, 10 CENTS. aT 


Where do you live? 


THE MINER PUBLISHING CO., 337 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


ODE da cinta at 
AR rran thoule. 


so that he cannot attend properly to business or enjoy social life, and yet most men do so 

suffer, and the chief cause of this suffering is that disagreeable affliction commonly called 

Piles. Why bave YOU suffered till now ? — because the many so-called Pile remedies are 

unnatural — they do not get at the affected parts and they do not have the twọ qualities — 

Cleansing and Healing — which are necessary to this particular ailment. 

' . . is a new remedy in a new form, It has been 
fke hailed by thousands of sufferers as the only 
= ~ - natural remedy, because it instantly reaches 

the inflamed and painful parts and gives instant relief. It is endorsed by physician and 

patient alike, and if faithfully used according to directions it will cure. 


What it is not and what it is 


It is not A suppository nor isit a salve, but it is a medicated pencil containing properties 
which, when dipped in fuke-warm water, instantly lubricate; therefore, itis easily inserted, 
and wh aves the medicament on the entire surface affected. Thus the prioci- 

j other remedies is overcome. as they do not and cannot reach all the 
each application Its medicinal properties are the best known to međi- 
r the relief of intense irritation and pain and it is clean and easy to use. 


h $5.00 to any sufferer, but 50 cents proves its worth 


WILLARD'S PILE PENCIL is guaranteed to give instant relief 
and to cure when properly applied according to printed directions. 


Don't Suffer another day but send 50 CENTS to ® 


WILLARD CHEMICAL CO.?2 CORNHILL, BOSTON. Dept {06 
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A Practical Course in Self-Diag- | , 
nosis and Self-Healing 
By Means Of 


“THE DIAGNOSIS FROM THE EYE" is a most remarkable book, 
the result of years of careful observation and research, It deals with 
one of the most important and far reaching discoveries in the science of 
healing; with the fact, that the iris of the eye is a mirror of mind 
and body and discloses the inner ccndition of man. 

150 large pages, 70 original illustrations; neatly bound in cloth; 
sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 


The Foundation of all Reform, cloth 35c; paper 25c, 
The Folly of Meat-Eating 10c, 


Drugs Never Heal 


They only suppress symtoms which always appear in the form of 
pains, fever, eruptions, etc.. when the laws of nature have been gross- 
ly violated. 

As there is but one cause of disease—violating of nature's laws— 
there is but one remedy: a natural and rational mode of living. 

This truth is fully confirmed by our new method of diagnosing 
diseases: The Diagnosis from the Eye. 

Our Sanatorium is located in Chicago's most beautiful section, just 
opposite Lake Michigan and Lincoln Park, whose ever green lawns, 
blooming flowers and majestic trees are particularly inviting to all who 
wish to spend the larger part of the day, especially during the warmer 
weather, in nature's realm 


J Write for particulars to 


KNEIPP WATER CURE SANITARIUM 


765 N. Clark St. - Chicago, Ill. 


Near Menominee St, Tel. Black 5051 Opposite Lincoln Pk 
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BEST FOR COMFORT, WEAR AND ECONOMY 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE, FOR MAN AND YOUTH 


Cuaranteed to Outwear Three 
of the Ordinary Kind 


BULL DOG SUSPENDERS 


Not a Harness— Do Not Twist or Tangle ~ Cannot 
Crow Stiff, Bind, Catch or Sag — Will Not Soil Linen. 
Are the Standard of True Suspender Economy 
LS 


Contain more and better rubber and greater elasticity than 


any other suspender ; have non-rusting, silver mit kel metal 
parts and imported, unbreak able Ball Dog Leather Ends, 
insuring ease and action, longer wrar, and better and more 
uniform trouser support. They give absolute satisfaction 
that cannot be had in any other make of suspenders. 


In light weight lisles or heavy weight twills for man 
or youth (extra lengths at no extra cost). If they 
don't prove the Best 50 Cent investment you ever 
made you can have your money bac k by asking for it, 


If your dealer won't supply you, we will, postpaid. 
There is no substitute for the Bull Dog 


HEWES & POTTER 


Largest Suspender and Belt Makers in the World 
DEPT. 27187 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Valuable Booklet, “ CORRECT DRESS & SUSPENDER STYLES,” free on request. 


Sna 10c Tor a praris am 
merican Stories, the l short aay 
Religion, Atheism, magazine published, and we will smi 


you the Boy's Chum one year free, Thise inckai® 
All extremes combined, and principles that will | one or more popular songs every month for & 


stablish Liberty and Justice outlined in ** The ay ana pour, ee in our big mail list. i fer 
Natural Law’? pamphlet. Price 10 cents, ane: Se eee: 


silver and stamp. H.S., Box 691, San Francisco, AMERICAN STORIES 
Calif. Dept T. D., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Socialism, Individualism, FREE ONE YEAR'S READING. 
riplics Ð 


HAND MADE rURNITUR 


We make to order 
Chairs, Tables, x 2 
Desks, Book-shelves, 
Screens, Stools, Foot- 
rests, Side-boards, 2 
Box-couches, Spring- 
couches etc. s æ 


Spencer - Whitman Center, 
G. E. SHORT, Shop Sup. 
2238 CALUMET AVE. 2 2 CHICAGO 


“A Text-Book of Constructive Liberalism.” 


The Doom of Dogma 


By HENRY FRANK, 


All the doctrines of religion are traced in this work 
to their naturalistic and mythological origin, and clothed 
with new interpretation in the light of Modern Thought. 


THE LONDON ATHANAEUM. ‘'An interesting work, presenting a religion like Walt Whit- 
man's, of a God whom man discovers as he dissovers himself. '' 

THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. ‘‘This book received a wide welcome and is greatly enjoyed. It 
is an epoch-marking work and should be in every student's library. The author is always ardent, 
sincere, entertaining.’ 

THE LONDON LITERARY WORLD. ''This is a handseme book and is meant to strike a mortal 
blow at Dogma. Contains not a few eloquent passages.'’ 

>THE NE YORK CR ITIC ‘Mr. Frank proposes to destroy theological dogma and substitutes 
a railional foundation for religious belief. He says many wise things.’' 

THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR. ‘Mr. Frank is a fascinating writer. He handles Isnzuage like 
a master. He is a thinker and fearlessly utters the truth.’’ 

TO-MORROW. ‘'The Doom of Dogma is an illuminating and schoolarly work.’’ 


The book has been favorably, sometimes enthusiastically, reviewed by must uf the 
leading literary journals of the world. It has been bitterly attacked by the orthodox. 
400 pages, handsomely produced by the Putnam’s. Price $1.50. Postage 15c. 


THE INDEPENDENT LITERATURE ASSOCIATION 
122 West Forty-Fourth St. [D] New York City, N. Y. 
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Make your boy’s food tasty—-Mother—for it has to do some bi 
It has to make flesh, blood, bone and muscle and supply 

Energy. Remember, the boy of today is the man of j 

Don’t injure him physically and mentally 

indigestible meats, pastries, rich puddings, et 


all there is in wheat—and he'll be your heart's Joy—strong, healthy, bright, smart and quick 
You won’t have to coax him to eat it either, Mother, for its delicious rich flavor when eat 
and sugar is just what he craves most for. 


Egg-O-See keeps the blood cool and is the ideal summe 


Give him some tomorrow—"'there won't be no leavin’s.’’ 

Prepared under conditions of scrupulous cleanliness. 

Every grocer in the country sells EGG-O-SEE—the whole wheat cereal. If your grocer bas 
his supply, mail us 10 cents and his name (15 cents west of the Rocky Mountains) and we wills 
a package of EGG-O-SEE and a copy of the book, ““-back to nature.” 


FREE “-back to nature” book 


Our 32-page book, “-back to nature,” outlines a plan of right living, includ- 
ing menus for 7 days and recipes for preparing the necessary dishes, based on a 
whole wheat diet, with suggestions for bathing, eating and exercise, illustrated 
from life, exceedingly simple and attractive. By following the precepts, 
abound and vigorous health is sure to result. 

Published to sell at 25 cents a copy, this handsomely illustrated book will 
be malied FREE to anyone who writes, as long as this edition lasts, Address 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
534-584 Front Street Quincy, Illinois 


10 CTS. A COPY 
DOLLAR A YEAR 


OCTOBER—i1906 


J-MORROW 


FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK 


FREE Literature and Art. 


From “The Landing of the Pilgrim 


Fathers.” 
“What sought they thus afar? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine.” 
Mrs, Hemans. 


There is a subdued undercurrent of genius 2 
that the smug publications fail to liberate. 


Conventional Poetry and Literature have 
gone stale. 


Publishers are smug and only accept smug 
contributions—every page like the rest. 


As the New World offered the Pilgrim 
Fathers a shrine for their faith, so “To- 
Morrow,” unbiased and unchained, offers it- 
self as a vehicle of the Poetry and Literature 
of the New Day, the New Brotherhood, and 
the New Civilization. 


r 


“To-Morrow” is a Pioneer —Not afraid to 
make mistakes. 


“To-Morrow”—the Mecca of the Poetry 
and Philosophy of the New Age of Freedom. 


America liberated will bear fruitage in- 
Human Character, and in Literature and Art, 
such as was never before dreamed in the 
history of the human race. 


The above is for those who write and those 
who read. 


O NEW 


WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Greatest Socialist Monthly 
The Largest Circulation 


The most complete plant of any 
radical publication. 


Gaylord Wilshire Editor 


Address WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE,"New York Gity 


I make a magazine, yclept for 
commercial purposes 


The Little Devil 


It is s fically designed for everybody but 
fatuous folks with two-ply morals. 

It is for the world's elect—the men and wo- 
men who have broken the intellectual fetters 
which bigote and beasts have fastened upon 
the race. 

It is not for those who mistake hysteria for 
holiness or who have habituated themselves 
to the rut. 

On the whole it expresses the unspoken 
sentiments of two-thirds of the people and 
will appeal to all but mental mendicants and 
moral runts. 

At all news stands 1Uc a copy, $1.00 a 


year. ag 
If yonr dealer does not keep if havehim 
order it or send direct to 


THE LITTLE DEVIL MAGAZINE 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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LET US SEND YOU 


WLLL 


A MAGAZINE OF -DAY 


E (Jo 


HUMAN LIFE is absolutely original. There 
is no other magazine dealing with people er- 
clusively. It is filled from cover to cover with 
true stories {and pictures of true people and will 
keep the entire family fully posted as to the ac- 
tions and doings of all the prominent people of 
the entire world. It has the greatest writer in 
this country of vigorous, virile, pungent, force- 
ful, piquant English as its editor-in-chief. 


ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 


The caustic contri- 
butor to the Saturdsy 
Evening Post, Coamo- 

litan, Success and 


‘'Tho President,” 
**The Boss 


one 
with 
Mr. 


venture, every 
scintillatin; 

LC rherteyot Tite. 
Lewis’ fingers are upon 
the public pulse; he 
knows what tho public 


wants, and he gives 
them running-over measure: his knowledge of 
men and ings is as wide as the wide, wide world. 
HUMAN LIFE Is up-to-date in its fresh, original 
matter from the best authors and best artists, and 
filled to overflowing witn human interest. 


Read This Liberal Offer 


———Fill in this Coupon To-day——— 


HUMAN LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Binford St., Boston, Mass. 
GENTLEMEN ;—Enclosed please find five two- 
cent stamps, ten cents, for which kindly send 
HUMAN LIFE for three months, com- 
mencing with the Armour and Cassatt Ang. 
number. We will also send the Mark Twain 
& Dowie numbers extra to all who order st 
once, 


Name 


P. 0. Box or Street 


Town or City. 


à Gee LENOX HOTEL 


BUFFALO 


MODERN. HIGHEST GRADE. FIREPROOF. 


OUR OWN ELECTRIC CARRIAGES EXCLUSIVE- 

LY FOR PATRONS every few minutes between 

the Hotel, Depots, Wharves and Through the 
Business District 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rates $1.50 per day and upward. 


k a George Duchscherer, Proprietor 


I have made arrangements with the manufacturer of the ADRI- 
ENNE HEALTH BRACE, whereby [am able to offer the readers 
of To-Morrow this well-known health device for $2.00, formerly 
sold at $3.00. 

The ADRIENNE HEALTH BRACE 
is so made that results from its use are quick and permanent. It 
should be worn by every one who has a tendeney to round sheald- 
ers, fat or hollow chest, veak back or defective breathing. 

It adds materially to one’s appearence, allows the lungs to ex- 
pand to their fulleat capacity, and does not inconvenience the wear 
er. ADRIENNE HEALTH BRACE IS MADE FOR MEN, WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN, Simply enclose $2.00 with chest measnrement 
and height, and address your letter to me at either office. Money 
cheerfully refunded If not satistied. 


Prof. ANTHONY BARKER, 1 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


LECITHIN! LECITHIN! 


Nature’s Wonderful Nerve and Brain Food 


LECITHIN,” says Dr. Wiley, the U. S. Government’s Chief Chemist, "is 
nature's own ‘grow-stuff; from it we mainly derive the phosphorus which 
helps to nourish the brain, nerves.and other tissues of the body.” 

Dr. A. Wlibur Jackson, in Physical Culture, November, 1903, says of this 
wonderful product: 

“Lecithin administered to rats, rabbits and other animals caused them 
to grow in a manner almost marvelous. A Great Dane dog fed upon Le- 
cithin grew to the proportions of a pony. Its value as one of the most im- 
portant principles of the human economy was made known several years 
ago. Prof. Robin, a celebrated French scientist, of Paris, gave the result 
of his experiments to the world in 1894, mentioning Lecithin in its proper 
relation to the brain and nerve tissues. After the return to this country of 
the writer, he continued the line of investigation commenced by Prof. 
Robin and expreimented with Lecithin extensively. There is no 
apparent reason why a man should die, excepting our ignorance concern- 
ing the reactions going on in his protoplasm. That the most important con- 
stituent of this protoplasm and nerve cells is the nitrogenous principle 
called ‘Lecithin’ is now a known certainty. To feed the body with Lecithin 
is to prolong life and sustain health. 

It is a boon beyond price to those trying to live physical culture lives. 
training the body for endurance and strength, or requiring especial suste- 
nance and vigor fo the brain and nervous system. Remember! It is ex- 
tracted from the yolks of fresh eggs, and is the only pure phosphorus prin- 
ciple of the blood, brain and nerve tissue that can be easily assimilated 
by the human digestive economy. 

Dr. Jackson has consented to superintend the production and distribu- 
tion of the preparation, and to reply to all queries concerning it. He is 
also president of the cOmpany organized to manufacture and supply it. A 
booklet fullv describing Lecithin, its nature and uses, will be sent. 

A supply of the Lecithin in tablet form, convenient for immediate use 
and sufficient for ten days’ trial, will be sent on receipt of one dollar. Any 
one wishing this trial supply or free booklet should address 


Dr. A. WILBUR JACKSON, 228 W. 24th Street, NEW YORK. 
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The VANGUARD 


A Lending Exponent of 


Constructive Socialism and Rational 
Religion 
No matter what other periodical you 
take you still need “The Vanguard." 
50 Cents a Year. 


SPECIAL OFFER. To readers of this 
advertisement we will send “THE 
VANGUARD" one year for only 2! 
cents, to subschibers in Milwaukee 
where We have to pay extra postage. 
35 cents. Order at once. 


THE VANGUARD, 
344 Sixth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Freedom 
of Health 


Is the thəme of THE LIBERATOR; 
Health of Mind and Body— 
Hew to Attain It. 


—_-o 


Send ten cents for sample copy. 
One Dollar a year, 


se 


Ghe LIBERATOR 
PUBLISHING CO. 
1114 21st Avenue North, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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LET ME SHOW YOU 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


(The same as | have shown over 4,000 ofhers) 


No matter where you sre located or 
what vour former occupation. if you 
are honest and ambitious, } will teach 
you the Real E-tate, Insurance and 
General Brokeraze Business thorough 
ly by mall. appoint you SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE of my Com- 
pany (the largest in America), and 
assist you to become a prosperos- and 
successful bnsiness man with so i 
come of 63.000 to 6.00 annually. 
Unusua) opportantty for men witheat cap- 
ital to berome indepeodent for fife Vais 
able Book and full particulars FREE 
Write today. Address either ofice- 


EDWIN R. MARDEN. President 


Nat'l Co-Operative Realty Co. 


172 Athenaeum Bld 172 Maryland Ridg 
CHICAGO, ILL, WASHINGTOS. PE 


E or 


THE MAJESTY OF SEX 


Have you read this book? If not 
do so without delay as it will teach 
vou the art of living, It is a message 
for the HOME, for the father and 
mother, for the youth and the matides 
It is said by the many to be the 
highest message ever given te tle 
world for it pictures forth the ideal 
life of Man and Woman. 

Send for the book and also circulars 
of other books Price 2.00 

Address: 

NANCY McKAY GORDON, 
2124 Michigan Boul'd, Chicago, Til 


have an enormous sale, because they 


are the easiest and strongest brace made 


WILL OUTWEAR 3 PAIRS 
OF OTHER KINDS 


If in doubt get a pair—tes den 
severely, and if they do not stand sp » 
will make them good, 

Most dealers have them; if your deelerdes =t 
will szad them by mail postpaad for 50 cents 

HEWES & POTTER 
Dept. 271 87 Lincoln Street, Boom 


The Centralizing 
School of 
Pianoforte 

Playing 


Gertrude Radle-Paradis, Director. 

Assistants—Miss Hanks. Miss Ro- 
gers, Mrs. Starling, Miss Ruhman, 
Miss Tyler, Miss Smith. 

The study of the Piano-forte made 
local through the scientific applica- 
tion of universal law. 

730 Fine Arts Building. 

Send for booklet. 


— Dhak intense pain- 
you suffered yesterday and 


today you need suffer no 
longer if you will use 


WILLARD’S PILE PENCIL 


An honest remedy that's different, 
which instantly relieves all pain 
andirritation. It is easily applied 
and it's clean. Itis not a supposi- 
tory, but it is so compounded and 
prepares that its medicament 
s applied to all affected parts 
every time it used. 


IT IS WORTH $5.00 TO ANY SUFFERER, 
BUT 50 CENTS FROVES ITS WORTH 


Used regularly, according to directions, we guar- 
antee a cure even in the most obstinate cases of 
itching and bleeding piles. Don’t suffer any 
Lodger but send 50 cents today and get instant 
relier. 


WILLARD CHEMICAL CO 
Dept. 106 - 9 CORNHILL, BOSTON 


THE BALANCE 


“A MAGAZINE OF LEARNING” 
50 CENTS A YEAR. 


The Balance was a success from the 


start. It is a fortv-page standard size 
unique monthly mugazine presenting 
Higher Ideals, the New Psychology 


and Advanced Thought. From the 
scientific side these subjects are treat- 


ed in a manner both original and 
comprehensive. 
The following prominent writers 


sre some of the regular contributors: 
Dr. Geo, W. Carey, 
Grace M. Brown, 
Eugene Del Mar, 
Dr. William Colby Cooper, 
Eleanor Kirk, 
Lucy E. Adams, 
Dr. Alexander J, Mclvor-Tyndall. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send 10 cents and we will send The 
Balance four months on trial. Do it 
now, 

THE BALANCE, 
Department 1}, DENVER COLO. 
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Improve Your Memory 


Pamphlet we send 
tells about the 
wonderful Boyd's 
Memory System, 
which will help 
increase your in- 
come,whether man 
or woman, em- 


ployer or em- 
ployee. Teaches 
how not to forget 
pusiness details 
figures, names, 
faces, etc. A stepp- 


ing stone to re- 

sponsible, profit- 
= able positions. 

Enables quick memorizing of speech- 


es, sermons, books, lessons; ete. 
Knowledge is Power. Knowledge can’t 
be had without memory. Testimonials 
of high Government officials and other 
prominent persons. Write for fret 
»amphlet. 

LASALLE PUBLISHING CO. 


Albert 
Chavannes’ 


Work s 


The writings of the late Albert Cha- 
vannes, well-known author of “Mental 
Science,’ “Vital Force,” “Nature of 
the Mind,” etc, can be had in four 
nicely bound volumes in cloth, at one 
dollar each, or four dollars the com- 
plete set delivered. The paper covered 
books sell for 25c each, except “Men- 
tal Science,” which is 50c, In order- 
ing please mention “To-Morrow Mag- 
azine.” Address Cecile Chavannes, 
208 4th Ave., Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Chicago, HL 


“THE ECLECTIC REVIEW 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Devoted to 
Eclectic Medicine and Surgery 
GEORGE W. BOSKOWITZ, M. D. 
Editor 
Assisted by the Faculty of the Eclectic 
Medical College 


Address Subscriptions and all Busi- 
ness Letters to 


GEORGE W. BOSKOWITZ, M. D. 
40 E. Forty-First St., New York City 


e—a 


ISSUED MONTHLY 
Price One Dollar Per Year 


m 
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PUBLIC 


CONGESTION” 


“There is only one cure— 


CIRCULATION” 


Conquers 
Pain 
THE LAMBERT SNYDER HEALTH VIBRATOR 


(9,000 to 15,000 vibrations the minute) 


THE MOST BENEFICENT INVENTION OF THE AGE 


Instant relief from Rheumatiam, Deafness, Indigestion, Poor Circulation, or any 


PAINS or ACHES, 


In cases of Paralysis, Locomotor Ataxia, Lumbago, Weak 
Eyes, Hay Fever, Obesity, Insomnia Loss of Voice, Neurusthenia, 
Vertigo, Headache, Constipation Torpid Liver and Lung Trouble, 


Brain Fag 
our Vibrator 


does marvelous work and is a good exerciser. 


Don't Wait, Don’t Suffer 


Get a VIBRATOR and GET RELIEF. 


The Lambert Snyder Hoalt) Vibrator is the only hand Vibrator in the world that gives direct true vibra- 
tion. Wo are receiving daily unsolicited testimonials from all parts of the country. You can use it yourself 
and it is always ready and will last for years. Used and endorsed by over 6,000 physicians every where. 


NO DRUGS. 


NO PLASTERS. 


NO EL=CTRICITY: 


Give Your Stomach a Vacation from Drugs and Medicines. 


OUR HERLTH VIBRATOR is really all that its name im- 
plies. Every one of the many thousands of vibra- 
tions it gives off each minute is charged with Health 
and Spe 4 and Relief from Pain and Suffering. 
Based on the trae and fundamental principle that 
“Congestion” is the real cause of all disease, the 
stimulation to the circulation effected by the Vibra- 
tor MusT remove that Congestion and so relieve 
quickly and surely. 

Here are some typical instance: 


INDIGESTION is relieved by the Vibrator because it 
stimulates the stomach to healthy and normal action, 
thas making it to do itsown work—that of digestion. 
—James H. Smith, Lousburg Hotel, Bar Harbor, 
Me., writes: “For over 30 years I have had indi- 
gestion and headaches. Drugs did ma no good, but 
your Vibriator has cured me.” 


RHFUMATISM, Sciatica and Lumbago promptly yield 
to our Vibrator, because its beneficent action dis- 
places the Uric Acid Deposits, sending them out of 
the body by increasing cireulation.—Mr. H. B. Page, 
Box 824, Denver, Col., says: “I have cured myself 
of Sciatica and other diseases by your Vibrator, and 
would not be without it.” 


DEAFNESS in a very large percentage of cases is 
completly cured by our Vibrator, because its gentle 
yet effective action clears away the Catarrhal ob- 


structions and stimulates the whole mechanism of 
hesring.—Mrs C. S. Smith, POL N. Anderson Street 
Stillwater, Minn., writes: “My husband has heen 
deaf over 50 years. After a few treatments with the 
Vibrator he ts able to hear me talk.” 


WHAT DOSTORS SAY. Our Vibrator is used and an- 
dorsed by many thousand physicians of all school. 
of medicine. No matter how much they may differ 
in their opinions about drugs, they unite in agreeing 
that the Vibrator is a truly sclentitic apparatus. safe 
yet powerful and of unquestioned efficacy in pract- 
cally all diseased and disorded conditions-—Dr. 
Lemon, Saulte Ste. Marie, Mich., says: “Your Vib- 
rator received and used with great satisfaction. Es- 
closed find express order for two more." 


AND NOW, HOW ABOUT YOU? You need the Vibriater 
in your family. Stop taking drugs and let Nature» 
true principle of Stimulation by vibration cure ree 
and yours. You will never regret the investment! 
in a Vibrator. Apart from its wide range of eff«t- 
iveness it is practically indestructible, has no elee- 
tricity, no wheels, no cogs or springs, and it cannet 
get out of order. 


NOTICE —The brad poe covering our Vibrator bax bee 
sustained by the Federal Court of New Vork City and thel. 8 
Supreme Court. Infringements will be vigorously preseceted 


For a limited time we will sell our $5.00 Vibrator at $2.00, prepaid to any part of the United States on receipt of $2.35. 


Send for our Free Booklet that will tell you How and Why. 


LAMBERT SNYDER CO., Dept. 56c, 41 West 24th Street, New York, N. Y. 


» Google 


The Old Guard of Free Thought. 


SILAS ROCKWELL, COVINGTON, KY. 
Patriarch of the “Old Guard” of Free Thought. 


I am now in my ninety-first year, and am enjoying the 
best of health. I owe my comparatively long life to inher- 
itance and a somewhat temperate life. 

I was born when my parents were in the prime of life 
in full vigor of man and womanhood, both of whom lived to 
a good old age. 

I was an intimate friend of the late lamented Robert G. 
Ingersoll; have visited his family since his death at Bog’s 
Ferry. on the Hudson. 

I take the liberty of sending you by this mail a late photo 
of my three-year-old grand nephew and myself, and also 
some clippings from “Blue Grass Blade” and one of our local 
papers, the “Post.” 

Dr. J. B. Wilson is a prolific writer. His book, “A Trip 
to Rome.” is one of the most entertaining and instructive 
works I have read. There are many eloquent and pathetic 
passages. Every one who has read it pronounces it a valu- 
able work which should be in the hands of all. 

' I have been a freethinker for more than fifty years, hav- 
ing discarded all religious dogmas and lived a life free from 
superstition. which may have had something to do with my 
leneth of years. 

T was born on Friday. Jan. 26, 1816, during the adminis- 
tration of James Madison and forty vears after the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. My grandfather, a sol- 
dier of the Revolution. often related to me the story of the 
sanguinary conflict. He was at the front in the battle of 
T.exington, witnessed the fall of Burgovne’s army of 7,000 
at Saratoga and many other conflicts. He died at the ripe 
old age of 104 years, 
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TO-MORROW. 


When a boy eight years old I well remember the election 
of John Quincy Adams. In 1839 I married and lived in wed- 
ded life fifty-seven years. My wife was a woman of rare 
excellence, whom to know was to love. She laid down het 
beautiful, precious life at the age of eighty. We emigrated 
West in 1842, coming the entire distance by water. there 
being no railroads at that time west of Rochester, N. Y. 

I performed all the labor of a farmer with very simple 
utensils having none of the improvements of the present 
day. When I was a boy there were no matches, no springs to 
carriages, no telegraph, no telephones, no sewing machines 
no railroads, no cooking stoves. Everything was of the sim- 
plest and most primitive character. When I first heard peo- 
ple talk of railroads, I could think of nothing but fence rails. 
When telegraphs were first introduced, it was long an ur- 
solved problem to me how communication could be made 
through the agency of electricity. 


LOIS WAISBROOKER. ANTIOCH, CAL. 
Eighty Years Young and a Human Dynamo. 


In reply to your request I would 
say that I was born in the lower strata 
of life. My father worked by the dav 
or by the job to support his family. 

My mother was a quiet retiring 
woman who died at the age of thirtv- 
six. I have no noted ancestry. I 
T have worked in people's kitchens vear 
in and year out when I never knew 
© what it was to be rested. Finallv I 
added enough to the little schooling 
| I received in childhood to enable me 
to meet the requirements of a country 
‘school over fifty years ago. 
er While thus teaching I learned a 

lesson I have never forgotten. A new 

PCRS TEN edition of Adams’ arithmetic was 

- brought into the school containing eight pages of added ex- 

amples, and my first work was to solve them, which I did 

all but one, and oh the weary hours I spent upon that. 

Neither could I find any one who could solve it for me, the 

county superintendent and a college educated gentleman 

both failing to do so. 

One Sunday evening as I was looking into the fire and 
thinking, not of God and heaven. but of that problem, all 
at once I saw the law involved. the rule under which it 
came. I turned to one of my pupils, the son of the lady 
where I boarded, and said: 

“Charlie. please take your arithmetic and slate. turn to 
such an example. set it down and work it out so and so.” 

Original from 


Digitized by Goc gle NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRAR 


TO-MORROW. 


The problem was solved. I had no more question as 
to the result than I had of my own existence, and I knew 
he would work it out quicker than I could, for I so often 
blundered in multiplying and dividing. That blundering pro- 
pensity pertains to more than the handling of figures in 
arithmetical problems. and under the disability I have stag- 
gered through life, but ever since I began to, think inde- 
pendently of Christian teaching I have been studying the 
problem of society, and fully believe I have found the prin- 
ciple involved. It is that and not my personality which I 
wish to get before the minds of the thinkers of this age, 
that they may work out the problem while I go hence. 


MRS. WAISBROOKER’S BOOKS. 
Address Antioch, Calif. 


My Century Plant—So called because so much in advance 
of the times that only thinkers will appreciate. 

Shows the law -of regeneration, of matcrialization, the 
root of church power, and how to free the carth from sex 
disease. ‘A remarkable book. Price $1.00. 

Perfect Motherhood; or Mabel Raymond’s resolve—This 
work shows the conditions of mctherhood under the present 
influences of society. A prominent thinker writes: “It is not 
only one of the most interesting, but one of the most instruc- 
tive books I have ever read.” Price $1. 

A Sex Revolution—This book does not treat of sex as 
such. It simply reverses the position of the sexes for the time 
being, bringing woman to the front. The evils of our 
economic system are graphically illustrated, that woman may 
observe her true position. Paper. Price 25 cents. 


FROM THE SAGE OF HAYESVILLE, IOWA. 


The Sage unto The Seer—Greeting, beloved in the faith, 
peace be with thee, faith in the uplift. and the blessings of 
a clear conscience—Amen. 

I was glad to receive a token of your kind remembrance 

of the people and the entrancing scenery away out here on 
the banks of the “classic Skunk.” and would love to have 
you here to-day to roam with me over the fields and pas- 
tures, and down along the river bank where we might sit 
on a log and look down on our wavering and distorted 
images in the rippling waters, while we talked of the “good 
time coming” when men shall make common cause for the 
happiness of all, and the absurd complexities of our present 
civilization shall be a fading memory. I know you would 
enjoy it; it would be a baptism to a weary soul, and the 
Holy Ghost would forthwith descend upon vou and give 
you strength for future work. The corn is fourteen feet tall, 
the big ears looking down at you as you pass through it; 
the melon patch, the apples. plums and peaches.—But mav- 
be I do wrong to speak of these things when vou are prob- 
ably too busy to come and revel in and among them. 
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TO-MORROIV. 


Yes, you are welcome to enroll my name anywhere along 
with those who are looking forward and have faith in the 
“To-morrow,” just so you don’t put me down as a pessim- 
ist, a fossil, a regular or an orthodox. 

We are having delightful weather after a protracted hot 
spell, and the corn crop is simply great. Thanks to the G. 
O. P. Yours for the uplift, JOEL RICHARDSON, 


DR. J. B. WILSON. 


Dr. Wilson first became promi- 
nently known to the Free-thought 
world when he championed the 
cause of the late editor C. C. 
Moore, who was sentenced by the 
United States Court at Cincinnati, 
to the Ohio State prison for two 
years. 

By his fearless and persistent 
fight, Dr. Wilson aroused the indig- 
nation not only of Liberals gener- 
ally, but of the most prominent of- 
ficials of Kentucky of both parties 
succeeding finally in carrying the 
case to President McKinlney, who 
commuted the sentence of Editor 
Moore, and who was set free after 
an imprisonment of five months. 
This was regarded at the time as 
the best fight ever put up against the government, in the de- 
fence of Free thought, and stamped Dr. Wilson as a man of 
force and action. as well as leading advocate. 

In 1898, he was elected President of “The American 
Secular Union and Free-Thought Federation.” An official 
feud arising, he resigned before completing his term of office, 
and at Buffalo, during the Pan-American Exposition organ- 
ized the “National Liberal Party,” which later changed to the 
“American Free-Thought Association.” 

During his term of office as President of the “National 
Liberal Party,” he was appointed American delegate to the In- 
ternational Liberal Congress, which convened at Rome. in 
September, 1904, the proceedings of which he has incorpor- 
ated in his book of travel. 

Dr. Wilson is also a writer of verse He will publish a 
volume of his poems the coming year. 
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TO-MORROW. 
ROLL OF HONOR. 


(To be revised each month.) 


Name, Date and: Age. 


Silas Rockwell, Jan. 26, 


1816, 
J. S. Loveland, 
Herbert Merrick, 
D. S. Burson, 
Elizabeth H. Russel, 
Dr. G. W. Brown, 
}: M. Peebles, 

L. Livezey, June 30, 


Capt. G. W. Loyd, June 
15, 1819, 

R. D. Moore, 

Dr. J. Mendenhall. 

H. J. Swindler, Sept. 2, 
1821, ? 

Dr. Mary Thompson, 

Henry H. Harris, 

T. B. Englehart, 

B. F. Runnels, April 6, 
1823, 

Peter Woodhouse, Sept 
TI, 1824. 

N. F. Griswold, Oct. 7, 
I 

Chas. Gyer, Aug. 22, 
1824, 

Stephen Barton, 

Abner A. Pope, 

Moncure D. Conway, 

Tudge C. R. Waite. 

Telos A. Blodgett. 

W. A. Griswold, Feb. 3, 


Rhoda A. Glover, 1826, 
John S. Holman, April, 


1826, 

W. T. Galloway, Aug. 3, 
1826, 

C. Werner, 1826, 

R. Pratt, 

Reuben Pressler, 

Dean Dudley, 

T. W. Scott, 

F. C. Wilmot, 

Lois Waishrooker, 

G, W. Hammer. 

T. C. Deuel, Aug. 15. 
1824. 

A. T Davis. 

Thomas Jefferson Bowles 

Andrew Tackson Travis. 

Elmira Drake  Slenker, 
Ter, 1827. 

T. Hughes, April 8, 1828, 

Wilson Macdonald, 
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Address 


Covington. Ky. 
Los Angeles. 

Free Port, L. I. 
Richmond, Ind. 


Rockford, Ill. 


Baltimore, Md. 


San Francisco, Cal., 323 Church St. 
Cincinnati, O, 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Magnolia, Ill. 


Portland, Ore. 
Bonner, Kan. 


Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Hawthorne, Iowa. 
Bloomington, Wis. 


Meriden, Conn. 


Tsabella, Cal. 
Home. Washington. 
London, Eng. 
Chicago. I” 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Augusta, Me. 
Baldwin, L. I. 


Pontiac, IL 


Orange Co. N. Y. 

Owensboro, Ky. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 805 W. 18th St. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 611 Burlington Av. 
Wakefield. Mass. 

Horton, Kan. 

Cincinnati, O. 

Antioch. Cal. 

Bodie, Montana. 


Muncie, Ind. 
Warren, Mass. 


Snowville, W. Va. 
Glen Haven. Wis. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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William Hart, July 10, 


1828, 78 Los Mochis, Sinaloa, Mex. 
F. Larabee, Feb. 11, 1828, 78 
Mrs. Carter, 78 Wichita, Kas. 
Lucinda B. Chandler, 78 170 Circle Av., Norwood Park, I 
Aden G. Cavins, 78 Bloomfield, Ind. 
John Bulmer, Sept. 6, 
1829, 77 Du Quoin, IN. 
B. F. Hyland, 77 Corvallis, Ore. 
Omer T. Glenn, 77 Cincinnati, O. 
Benj. F. Morris, March 
22, 1820, 77 Warren, Pa. 
John C. Miles, Oct. 5, 
1829, 77 New Haven, Conn. 
Nelson Crane, 77 Stanford, N. Y. 


Charles Elmandorf, 1829, 77 Penn Yan, N. Y. 
M. M. Murray, Aug. 12, 


1829, 77 Cincinnati, O. 
C. D. Johnson, Jan. 29, 

1830, 76 Escanaba, Mich. 
E. H. Couse, April 1, 1830, 76, —————, S. Dak. 
Dr, T. A. Bland, 76 231 Hoyne Av., Chicago. Hi. 
Harriet C. Garner, 76 170 Circle Av., Norwood Park, I 
Dr. Edward Bliss Foote, 

Feb. 20, 1820, 77 Larchmont Manor, L. I. 
S. Toomey, 76 Tuscaramas, O 
A. W. Sturdy, March 4, 

1831, 75 Attleboro, Mass. 
C. R. Woodward, 75 Cairo, Ill. 
Charles Florence, 75 Denver, Col. 
Moses Harman, 75 soo Fulton St., Chicago. 
Annette Macdonald. 75 New York City. 
Joseph Warwick, Feb. 5, ; 

1831, 75 New York City. 
J. C. Cameron, 75 Nat. Soldiers’ Home, Va. 
F. B. Pratt, 1831, 75 Canton, Miss. 
Albert De Golier, June 

4, 1831, 75 Rradford. Pa. 


H. Kilgore, Nov. 1. 1831, 75 Wilber, Neb. 
J. W. Harrington, Dec. 


14. 1832, 74 Red Granite, Wis. 
A. R. Woodhams, 1832, 74 Santa Clara, Cal. 
Flora A. Burtis, 1832, 74 Watsonville, Mich. 


Tames Laird, May 1, 1832, 74 Sitkum, Ore. 

James Craig, June 4, 1832, 74 Toronto, Canada. 
Lyman C. Howe, 74 Fredonia, N. Y. 
Olivia Freelove Shepherd. 74 Heme, Washington. 
Laura J. Andrews, May 


3, 1872, 74 Port Angeles, Wash. 
J. R. Francis, 74 Chicago, IN. 
A. G. Humphrey. M. D. 74 Gaiesburg, Ill. 
John M. Postlethwait. 74 National Soldiers’ Home. Tenn. 
Hiram W. Thomas, 74 Chicago. 
A. Tanner 73 Cannon Falls. Minn. 
Dr. M. R. Leverson, 73 
Dr. Pfeiffer, 73 


ae A. Severance, 1833. 73 595 Goth St., Chicago. 
C. H. Hamond, Jan. 15, 
1833, 73 Peoria, Ill. 


N. S. Johnson, Aug. 5, 
1833, 73 Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
W. G. Markland, June, 


1833, 73 Chattanooga, Tenn., 607 Cherry St 
C. A. Whitford, Feb, 28, 


1833. 73 Allington, Neb. 
Asa Smith, 1833, 73 Kansas. 
W. H, Bean, 72 Rock Island, It. 
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D. K. Tenney, 72 Madison, Wis. 
W. G. Markland, 73 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
W. W. Wallace, 72 5702 So. Ashland Av., Chicago. 
Louise M. Heath, 72 6054 Monroe Av., Chicago. 
T. B. Wakeman, Dec. 23, 
1834, 72 Cos. Cob. Conn. 


William Colby Cooper, 72 Cleves, O. 
W. L. Ryder, March 6, 
1834, 72 Monticello, Ill. 
Eliza W. Haines, April 2, ` 
1835, 71 Versailles, Ind. 
John W. Irion, Aug. 7, 
1837, 7I Thomasville, Colo. 
John R. Lippitt, 71 Chicago, Ill, 317 Randolph St. 
Copley Cottrell, Jan. 18, 
1835, 7I Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
J. L. Buxton, Nov. 7, 1835, 71 


Salome Rowe, 71 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
J. W. Patrick, 70 Cincinnati, O. 
M. H. Coffin, Sept. 20. 

1836, 70 Longmont, Col. 
James Beeson, 70 Hytop, Ala. 
J. W. Gaskine, Jo) Seattle, Wash. 
Dr. L. Mann Hammond, 70 
Louis Roser, > 70 Maysville, Ky. 
S. R. Shepherd, 70 
Prof. E Whipple, 79 San Diego, Cal. 
ne Deuel, 70 Rockford, Ill. 
G. W. Gann, Aug. 5, 1836, 70 Denton, Tex. 
CC ‘De Rudio, 70 Los Angeles, Cal., 1034 S. Figueroa St. 
Judes? Frank Hobart, 70 Ventura, Cal. 


Mrs. M. J. Olds, 1836. 70 McMinnville, Ore. 
G. W. Phillips, July 10, 


1837, 69 
Dexter K. Cole, Jan. 3, 

1837, 69 North Port, L. I. 
E. P. Peacock, 69 Chicago, Ill. 

J. Spencer Ellis, 68 Toronto, Can. 
J- E. Burkhart, Jan. 3, 

1838, : 68 Miltonvale, Kans. 
Col. Thomlinson Fort 68 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dr. L. S. Lambert, 68 Galesburg, Ill. 

Dr. C. J. Lewis, Sept. 26, 

1838, 68 733 Carrol Av.. Chicago. 
Otto Wettstein, 1838, 68 La Grange. IH. 

F. W. Kenyon, 1838, 68 Chicago, Iil. 
Joel Richardson, Aug. 11. 

1839. 67 Hvesville. Iowa. 
S. F. Benson, 1839. 67 Pierson, Iowa. 


W. A. Gilmore, Oct. 1, 


18309, 67 Marshfield, Ore. 
John Maddock, July 24. 


1839, 7 Milwaukec, Wis. 
Dr. I. S. Curtis, Jan. 1, 

1539, 57 Brunswick, Ore. 
Christ Bathman, 67 Chattanooga. Tenn. 


Dr. John Kemper, . 67 Galesburg, Ill. 
Marilla M. Ricker, 1840. 66 Dover, N. H. 
Francis Rawson Dingman, 66 Detroit, Mich. 
Herman Wettstein, 65 Fitzgerald, Ga. 
G. M. Morehouse, Oct. 

31, 1840, 66 Muskegon, Mich. 
E. W. Chamberlain, 65 New York City. 


The above list having been made up without time to obtain all 
addresses and verify ages we beg our readers to assist by sending in 
additions, sol tions and ommissions. 
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To-Morrow Talk. 


You are a reader of TO-MORROW. 

You know it stands for the ideals of freedom as opposed to 
the inherited ideals cf despctism. 

You know it is making a fight for you and all mankind. 

TO-MORROW stands for a great World Movement. It gives 
vigorous expression to facts as they exist—an array of facls 
that other publications are not straightforward enough to ham 
die. It heralds the coming of the New Civilization, and ycu 
like to read it. 

Fearless pioneer work like this is exnensive, and is se!sorn 
well paid. 

We want you to take a greater personal interest. 

It takes time, effort, gray matter and cash to serve these 
Monthly Menus of Vital Thought, and while the dollars you pay 
for a year’s subscription, or the dimes you pay at the news 
stands help along the work and are most heartily apprecizted, 
they do not cover the expense, therefore we must carry adver- 
tising. 

An advertiser will not continue spending his money unless 
he receives returns. 

Our brother advertisers are reliable. They have faith in TO- 
MORROW, they have faith In you— write to them. 

Ask for what you want, Investigate the propositions they 
make, They are continually developing new Ideas, new books, 
new goods of various kinds. You cannot live and learn in a 
better way than by investigating and patronizing those who 
advertise the things that meet your needs. 

Every time you write to one of our advertisers you help 
TO-MORROW—you help to make it stronger, bigger and bet- 
ter—you help yourself, 

Therefore read our advertisements, write to our advertisers 
and let us all work together to hasten the dawn of a New 
Day when Freedom shall know its own. 


An Exceptional Offer:—To- Morrow Magazine for one year 
(12 numbers) and Edward Carpenters great book ‘Love's 
Coming of Age” beautifully bound in cloth both for $1.0) 
while the booxs last. Ñ 


“The Changing Order” by Oscar L, Triggs. A limited num- 
ber of copies of this masterpiece of Dr. Triggs will be sent Free 


postpaid when ordered with one years subscription ($1.00) to 
To-Morrow Magazine, 
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The Spencer-Whitman Center, 2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago—a 
RATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT, devoted to the intensified process of 
CHARACTER CULTURE through the medium of right association and 
environment. Dues $6.00 a year, $3.00 a quarter. | 
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CHRISTIANITY AND MOTHERHOOD. 


It is now fully established among thinking people 
that Christianity has been a decoy, a false guide, a 
bunco—always untrue to nature, always leauing the 
wrong way in whatever divisions of lite, government 
and education, its methods have been employed. Un- 
der Christianity, the highest function of womankind, 
motherhood; has been questioned, interfered with. and 
debased. 

Throwing aside ceremonial bias and traditional 9b- 
cession let us view the matter squarely. 

What from time immemorial nas been the spectre 
that the unmarried woman has feared upon reatizing 
that she was to become a mother? furely the trown 
and torment of Christianity and its satellites. 

Has regulation ever subdued the sex-passion? No. 
except to make perverts and debauchers of children. 

Will regulation ever subdue it? No. 

Do animals or birds ever have paresis? No. 

Would the world grow Bad, should we henceforth 
serve, honor and glority all motherhood? No, No, No, 

Instead of recognizing in the consent of motherhood 
a joy and delight that should thrill the world, what 
have we had? Disapproval, exclusion and the marble 
heart resulting in abortion, sex-perversion, prostitution, 
suicide, all artificially produced crimes, all unnatural 
tearing down processes brought to the fore by the ig- 
norant busy-bodies. who interfere with a magnificent 
spontaneity which in the face of all human interference 
has still persisted in supplying the world with its bright- 
est products. 

l say to you carping priests and preachers and your 
ignorant followers who do not understand the processes 
of life, “Prostrate yourselves! Fall down upon your 
faces, fill your mouths with dust,” and when hereafter 
women through love voluntarily accept the burdens and 
joys of motherhood, I say, worship them, make their 
paths easy, crown them with glory and not with thorns. 

Bow down and worship the mother, I say, because 
you have been destroying mankind long enough. 
You have been making prostitutes and abortionists long 
enough. You have driven enough beautiful women to 
destruction. I hold you responsible for every sigh. for 
every care, and every worry of her who but for you 
would become a mother. 

Race suicide is yours. The brothel is yours. The 
slums are yours. But your crooked gnarled, bigoted 
conception of life shall last no longer. Down, I say 
with the Christian Preacher and his teachings. Up, up, 
away up to the very highest, let us send our praises of 
consenting motherhood, no matter whether sanctioned 
by ceremonies and incantations or not. 
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Any variation from conventional orthography which may be 
observed ın this magazine must not be charged to the faithful lino- 
type nor to any independent revolt against the tyranny of Noah 
Webster, but set it down rather to a loyal desire to meet the re- 
quirements of the Carnegie-Roosevelt system of reform spelling. 


FREE THINKERS, ATTENTION! 


The time to organize the forces of Free Thought, Free 
Press and Free Speech will be when Moses Harman comes 
home from jail. 

Let us have a Free Thought convention in Chicago at 
that time. Let us have delegates from every state, and or- 
ganize a national association on the widest and most com- 
prehensive lines, with state and local organizations fully 
provided for. 

Let us give Moses Harman a home-coming that will put 
Bryan’s New York reception in the shade, and so impress 
the opponents of free press and free speech that Harman 
may be the last martyr in their cause. 

Come now—all together—down Comstock—up Harman. 


THE THREE “P’S” OF PROPRIETY, POLICE, PRESS 
AND PREACHERS. 


She: “Gtorge,” can you ever forgive me? 

He: Forgive you my darling, what have you done? 

She: Nothing George. 

He: Ah then, / can never forgive you. 

The Chicago Police, goaded by Press and Pulpit have 
closed fifteen down-town hotels. 

What for? 

For being hotels. 

No disorderly conduct was reported. The patrons came 
and went quietly. paying their so cents, $1, or $2, as the 
case might be. Most of these hotels did not even have « 
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bar-room attached like the Auditorium Annex, the Palmer 
House, the Great Northern, Sherman and Wellington, but 
they were pulled, shut up, and their business destroyed. 

The horse-whippings and scandals connected with the 
Wellington Hotel, the Stensland liason at the Annex, and 
hundreds of other high-life occupants of $25 suites in that 
establishment all overlooked, passed up, forgotten in the 
wild, hypocritical jamboree of the Three P’s, and this is not 
Russia. 

The Sir William Hotel, that inoffensive convenience on 
Randolph, just across from Marshall Field’s, that holds a 
record average of ten couples to each room in twenty-four 
hours, is down and out. while the Nicolet and fifty others 
that have the same source of income have proven their in- 
nocence and been decorated with the badge of purity. 

The raid was executed by daring blue coats, who started 
off in squads, not knowing whither they were bound, and 
was planned with such adroitness as to detail, and effected 
with such strategy that, though they entered these “dens 
of vice” fearlessly, each one came back with characters un- 
touched, untarnished, untainted, just as good as he went. 

Ah! wives and mothers of these noble men, hear ye this! 

_ They fought the windmills of wickedness, they stormed the 
ramparts of sin, they penetrated the hell holes of vice—nor 
lost a single man. 

But what is the meaning of all this? Why, when the 
hotels are all closed then there will be no more adultery. 
That’s it. The public, the police, the press and the preach- 
ers have apparently agreed that hotels are the cause of 
adultery. 

There was no adultery in the world until hotels were 
invented. 

Close the hotels and you banish adultery, so say the 
Three P’s, but you must close all the hotels. 

But I hear someone say, “No, this will not stop adultery. 
These people will simply make different arrangements. 
Shocking! Yes, they say, many of those who were found 
in the hotels were genteel, cultured and well disposed men 
and women who would not knowingly harm anyone, nor in- 
terfere with their rights. 

Horror! 

They declare they would not have gone to these hotels 
independently and committed such indiscretion had thev 
known that, according to the accepted practice of this free 
land, a practice adopted bv all club-men and sanctioned by 
the clergy, no individual is supposed to take his personal 
affairs into his own hands, but instead, all sex affairs. th: 
time, place, companion, etc:. are selected by the Board of 
Aldermen of each municipality—they know best—and in 
Chicago Hinkv Dink is chairman of this special committee. 
Being a rather busv season for Hinky D. a few got by him, 
so the hotels were pulled. See? 
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Why, of course, it all seems perfectly clear now, the hotels 
are closed and morality satisfied. 

Moralty?—no, no, not yet, not yet. 

There are more than forty thousand abortions a year in 
Chicago under this system—women who fear to become 
mothers—rose bushes poisoning their own buds, apple boughs 
smiting their own blossoms of spring. Afraid, hunted, 
crushed motherhood. 

Ah! Glorious motherhood, spontaneous motherhood, 
the motherhood of daring, the motherhood of unutterable 
sweetness, the motherhood of strapping boys and girls— 
driven to suicide, debauchery, prostitution. Slaves, slaves, 
slaves! 

To what? 

Slaves to an incantation. 

What, are men so base and women so vacant in great 
America that they dare frown on motherhood, that they 
dare affront and cast burdens or cares upon beautiful, 
divine and always glorious motherhood? 

Impossible, for I know you must bear your sweetest gar- 
lands for these. You brine them perfumes and the daintiest 
foods; you prepare the softest couches of velvet and eider- 
down I know; you spread before them dazzling gardens 
with bushes and high trees filled with bees and birds, and 
you trace the course of your rivers so that they may run by 
their doors to glad the mother’s eyes and teach the baby 
laughter—this but the title which true men and women must 
naturally confer on consenting motherhood. 

No! And you civilized? 

America still experimenting with incantations? 

Do you think there is any other system that could possibly 
result in as much crime, heartache, fraud. race-suicide and 
hypocrisy? 

You have debased motherhocd. and this is the price you 
pay. THIS IS THE COST. 


All of your race suicide. 

All of your abortions. 

All of your prostitution. 

All of your desertions, lying and quarrels. 

All of your duels and suicides. 

All of your masterbation, sex perversion, debauchery of 
little girls and venereal diseases. 

The lower animals escape your torment and know none of 
these. 

All of your divorces and contemptible machinery for 
holding together the incompatible. 

All of your women who graft on men. 

All of your men who graft on women. 

All of your need for downtown hotels. 


>All of your police raids. 
Göste 
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These the victims. Our ancestors who debased mother- 
hood are the real criminals. 

Closing the Chicago hotels is an impudent piece of whim- 
sical despotism designed to bring certain ones into the pub- 
lic eye. 

A license law whereby on pretense hotelkeepers may be- 
come subject to the constant annoyance and accompanying 
graft of meddlesome officials is a return to medeval des- 
potism. 

The freedom that counts for progress is the kind that is 
free to make mistakes. failures and blunders as well as suc- 
cesses. 

We progress most and gain the most experience through 
our blunders. 

Freedom for mine. 

When it is proven that the authorities are better judges 
than the people themselves as to where, when and with whom 
they are to have their sex relations then— 

Me to the moon. 


A RADICAL UNIVERSITY. 


While the idea of having a school of free thought has 
been on the tongues of liberals for half a century or more. 
it now appears that our hopes may be realized from a most 
unexpected quarter, and that instead of the institution being 
organized and manned by the old free thoughters who have | 
talked about it, the idea may be reached by none other than 
the Chicago University, nourished and protected by the plu- 
tocratic millions of Standard Oil. 

This institution, in theory, at least, has always stood for 
freedom of speech, and its trustees assumed exceptionally 
high ground some four years ago when several professors 
were expelled from the Leland Stanford University on ac- 
count of their heterodox beliefs and teachings. 

While it is true that the Chicago University continues to 
present a front of acquiescence in the dogmas of the past 
fostered by the exponents of Christianity, the fact that the 
ultra radical expressions and writings of its professors in 
no way interfere with their prestige nor with the perma- 
nency of their positions, indicates the undercurrent of ration- 
alism which will extend itself broadly just as rapidly as pub- 
lic sentiment will permit. 

Among numerous other publications from Chicago Uni- 
versity professors and press, no more revolutionary philos- 
ophy has ever been expressed even by Kropotkin or Karl 
Marx than “The Theory of the Leisure Class” by Prof. T. 
Veblin. 

Dr. Foster’s “The Finalitv of the Christian Religion” is 
surely a homb in the orthodox camp, and while not cem- 
pletely radical it is no less than a psychological anomaly as 
the product of a Baptist clergyman. 

C ) glen and lectures of Prof. Chas. A. Zueblin,..who 
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recites the philosophy of freedom in all its applications, po- 
litical, social and domestic, even to declaring the need of lib- 
eration of the sexes from all the dogmatic control, restriction 
and ceremonies of the past, implies a freedom equal to the 
philosophy of Victoria Woodhull in her palmiest days. 

The recent contributions of Prof. W. I. Thomas appear- 
ing in “The American Journal of Sociology” from the Chi- 
cago University Press, is an accurate and careful analysis 
of the forces in operation in actual life, and his conclusions 
as regards the unspoiled lives of women who “have had their 
fling,” and afterwards settled down as worthy wives and 
mothers, indicates rare fearlessness and understanding on 
the part of the writer. 

Not the least important in this galaxy of fearless revo- 
lutionary writers is the recent work of Miss Louise Seymour 
Houghton in her work entitled “Hebrew Life and Thought” 
from the Chicago University Press, wherein she declares the 
Bible story of creation “mere poetry,” and the Old Testa- 
ment a storehouse of “Jack the Giant Killer’ fables. 

She says that Jehovah spoke about animals that never 
existed; that the sun never stood still; that the jaw bone 
story was simply an evidnce of the dull wit of the King 
James translators who did not detect the use of the word as 
a clever Hebrew pun, all very commonplace of course to 
rationalists, but “powerful” heterodox as coming from John’s 
Baptist Kollege. 

While it is true that most of these writings and discourses 
are couched in language that will suit “half liberals.” and are 
entirely beyond the understanding of the orthodox herd, it is 
very clear to trained thinkers just what the real attitude is of 
these teachers and writers who, unwilling to jeopardize their 
salaries and destroy their further usefulness among the big- 
oted by too open forms of expression, are temporizing, hold- 
ing back and trying not to grow too rapidly themselves. 

To the general observer who thinks wholesale instead of 
retail, and is able to see even in all these blunders and exhi- 
bitions of cowardice necessary elements in our progress to- 
ward the better day, the movement is distinctly one toward 
rationalism. democracy, equal opportunity and common 
sense. 

Either John D. Rockefeller is so absorbed in money get- 
ting that he fails to see the real significance of what free 
education is doing for the Chicago University, or he has a 
knowledge and depth in relation to the processes of life and 
education that he has never been given credit for. 

In anv case. from now on the future progress of the Chi- 
cago University towards rationalism will be somewhat more 
interesting than that of any other educational institution. 


TABLE MANNERS. 


The other day I visited a Harrison street lunch counter. 
and, it oes that my neighbor next of elbow was a fif- 
JO 
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teen-year-old boy employed as a messenger by a Chicago 
wholesale house. l 

He was fairly well dressed, not very robust, he lived with 
his parents and four other children near Forty-seventh street 
and Wabash avenue, and his name was Finnegan. 

The beef stew which he ordered, piled high on his plat- 
ter, was no sooner set before him than with his fork held like 
a dagger in his left hand, and his knife some way clutched 
with handle between the third and fourth fingers of his 
right, he proceeded to devour the stew in three or four swal- 
lows, without chewing, as though he were eating out of a 
trough. his fcrehead, shirt bosom and other hindrances re- 
mote from his mouth suffering disfigurement from his effer- 
vescent voraciousness. 

His knife would turn over and almost spin around in the 
operation. Twice he dropped it and started in again as if 
‘it were a shovel, he little caring whether he used the blade 
up or down. 

In the mean time the fork was having its troubles, and | 
supposed that speed was an essential factor of his existence 
until I happened to see him a half hour later leisurely seated 
on a hydrant at the corner picking his teeth with a key ring. 

As I was not indulging in slaughter house products my- 
self, beef stew and its genera having long ceased to fascinate 
me. I took ample time to contemplate the situation psycho- 
logically as well as gastronomicallv. and the youth glancing 
toward me during his fight with his stew with a look half 
embarrassed and half defiant, I said, “You have never worked 
in a shop. have you?” 

Winking his eves and accomplishing an enormous double 
swallow, he replied. “What kind of a shop?” 

“Why. a carpenter or machine shop,” I said, “where vou 
get into the habit of using tools.” 

“No,” he answered, “I never worked in one of them.” 


“Tt is easv to see that vou have not,” I replied, “else you 
would have become more handy and easy in the use of tools.” 

“Yep.” said the bov, as he slid off the stool and carried 
his fifteen-cent check to the cashier. 

While lingering to Fletcherize my milk and rice I had am- 
nle opportunitv to observe the various degrees of efficiency. 
handiness and politeness with which the various other feed- 
ers who came and went handled their tools, with conclusions 
about as follows: 

These table manners are apnroachd from two points of 
view. one that of plutocracy and artificiality, the other that 
of efficiency and democracy. 

From the standpoint of leisure class artificialism. the ones 
who can take the most time, be the most daintv, never ap- 
pear hungrv for fear it might imnlv that thev had done some 
work. never he in a hurrv for fear it micht seem that thev 
were under some ones orders. never reach for fear that 
that it would be judged that they were not brought up with 
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servants who were paid to pass things—these the aristocratic 
motif. 

Democracy’s basis for table manners must rest upon 
handiness, efficiency, gracefulness in the manner of handling 
table tools, acquired in the handling of other kinds of tools, 
which will be the natural result when shop practice takes 
the place of trigonometry and ancient history in the curric- 
ulum of the young. 

Again, unselfishness is a natural bi-product of democratic 
teaching, and instead of a code of table manners enforced by 
the frowns and disapproval of household despots, good man- 
ners would naturally become a matter of internal worth, 
kindness and sweetness instead of mere external form. 

Reaching, grabbing, staring and the shoveling in of food 
is purely a result of the education accorded the serving class 
under aristocratic regime, and it must manifest itself at 
table, at church, in business, in societv, in the halls of state. 

Finnegan, as he sat beside me at the lunch counter, little 
realized that I was contemplating him as a miniature J. P. 
Morgan or J. Ogden Armour, he a midget stomach glutton, 
thev colossal economic gluttons. 

They feed their bank accounts with any old tools in anv 
old way. and no matter how their tools ( human beings) 
twist and turn and groan and die in the operation, their glut- 
tonous money stomachs must he filled at any cost. 

Sparticus said, “O, Rome. Rome, thou hast been a tender 
nurse to me; thou hast given to the poor. gentle, timid shep- 
herd lad muscles of iron and a heart of flint”: and it. is the 
ideals of aristocracy, of greed, of domination that have been 
the tender mother of all the coarseness in manners, of the 
vileness in the slums. of the contemptible hypocrisy of mod- 
ern journalism, and of the vapid and undemocratic qualitv 
seen in modern poetry, literature and art. 


LIFE AND MIND. 


Why not get used to this thought: “Intelligence grows 
out of life; intelligence tries to explain life, but intelligence 
does not guide or direct life.” 

All our faculties have been graduallv acquired as a result 
of pressure exerted through many generations. 

We do what we are forced to do, and our bodies, minds. 
emotions and social instincts are the results of the exercise 
received in a thousand generations of doing. 

You cannot see the truth of this, except you think not 
of self, but of societv as a whole. 

Throuchout all time there never has been a creature that 
lived in the air in the sea or oh the land but what has been 
preved upon and driven and warred against; if not bv op- 
posing tribes and species. at least hv the elements. and bv 
their own kind thev. have been forced to exert themselves 
until all their present faculties. physical, intellectual and 
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When the above becomes thoroughly understood as a uni- 
versal law by the teachers and parents of the world all sys- 
tems of instruction employed will be completely reversed. 


NEWSPAPERS A JOKE. 


Nietzsche tells us that God is the one great humorist. 

Another careless philosopher declares that Jehovah's 
greatest joke on mankind was the immaculate conception. 

Now arises a Chicago newspaper and under the direction 
of its moral editor and through the medium of one of its pre- 
cise and scrupulous reporters deplores the fact that people 
going to and from the Art Institute are obliged to pass the 
Hotel Brunswick! Awful! Shocking! Unparalleled cal- 
imity! 

Nothing was said about an occurrence a week previous 
when a virtuous wife and mother living on the North Side 
in going to Peacock’s jewelry store found herself sorely de- 
pressed because she was obliged to pass the Palmer House. 

' And again, to think of the fearful situation offered here 
in Chicago when descent people who desire to attend extrava- 
ganza performances in the Studebaker Theater are obliged 
to pass near the Auditorium Annex, the terrible place where 
Banker Stensland was, according to general report, in the 
habit of meeting his lady friend who had an apartment 
there. 

Shades of Pecksniff! What horrors beset the residents 
of Chicago! While to the full knowledge of Chicago’s news- 
paper oracle a hundred hotels within a stone’s throw of the 
loop are filled nightly with illicit couples, the press is set in 
motion to chronicle the fact that a man and a woman “hesi- 
tated? at the door of the Brunswick Hotel, which makes 
Adams street an unfit thoroughfare for the lovers of art. 

God, you are no longer in the race as a humorist. The 
Chicago American makes you look like a three spot. 


PROPERTY. 


What a great ado we make about property these days. 

Property is the surplus of the earnings of man over an! 
above what he requires for food, clothing and shelter. 

The idea of accumulating property is, in case of need, to 
be able to convert it into food, clothing and shelter. 

Under right conditions those’ assured of food, clothing 
and shelter for themselves and families would not worry 
about having surplus property. 

There is no unclaimed property, because in gradually ap- 
propriating enough to insure food, clothing and shelter. a 
habit is formed that causes the victims to go on appropriat- 
ing after they have plenty, even though there is not enough 
left for those who are in need. ; 

People are supposed to earn their property. to work for 1t, 
but it is seen that those who have all the property do not 
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work at all—they make their property work for them. 

Really, only those who work and earn it should have 
property, and the question arises, if those who do not work 
appropriate property, is it wrong to take it from them? 

Many thousands of people who now languish in jail were 
in want when they tried to take property which others had 
apropriated without working for it. 

I charge you, you men who have taken property legally, 
you are just as bad as those who languish in jails for theft, 
and you women, with your smiles, your ornaments, your 
mansions and your equipages, what did you give for your 
property; in what way have you earned your jewels, your 
caravans. your riches and your daily bread? 

Those of you who have only what you need, and in your 
labors and your watching have appropriated enough for your 
wants, all glory to you, but it is to others I speak, those 
daughters, wives, women who are the toys of men, those who 
entertain, cajole, flatter, courtesy, and contract their modesty 
—I conjure such women—I demand to know what you give 
for the property and comforts which you receive, not service, 
for your hands and your bodies are not muscled for service; 
not counsel, for the frivolity and lust of your dispositions 
make you unfit for counsel. 

What do you give then, pray, and the answer comes that 
under present conditions, under the prevailing systems bv 
which we live you have but one thing to give for the lux- 
uries, comforts, ornaments and vast properties which you 
enjoy, you give your bodies; you barter your sex and be- 
come the toys, the trinkets, the human playthings of men who 

can afford to pay the price. 

It is time another system shall come into use whereby the 
women of our race shall become great mothers and not great 
prostitutes. l 


BACKYARD VAGARIES. 


By CHarLEs A. SANDBURG. 


Hollyhocks uprise erect and bold, 
And look wide-eyed to other lands 
As though to pass by merely seeing. 


Poppies flaunt their discs 

And leer at all the weeds 

With Oriental indolence; 

Daft are they to offer thin red dollars 
To the big white sun! 


Mock-mournful brown-eyed Susans 
Hush the queries of a bumble-bee; 
Sunflowers tanned and hardy, 
Gaze across the fence at pansies 


k ampered in a tended level bed. 
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NotE—To be “Free” is to be without a boss. There are several 
kinds of bosses that dominate publishers among which traditionalism 
and capitalism are the worst. Some other tyrants that prevent the 
freedom of publishers are:—Poverty, menta! and financial, the bovine 
instinct, (conforming to fashion and custom), mysticism, graft, creed. 
party. The tendency to be smug, precise and exacting interferes with 
the freedom of many people and periodicals. They think too much of 
“reputation” and not enough of real worth. There are several of these 
in the “Freer” division. They are mostly the careful, smug, opiniom 
ated “organs” of movements to which they must conform, at what ever 
cost of intellectual honesty. Oh, stagnation! What wondrous works 
have creeds and policies committed in thy service! 
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Wanted a Word. 


By Lida Parce Robinson. 


The discussion upon 
“Mrs, and Miss” intro- 
duces a number of ques- 
tions of vital historical 
and sociological import- 
ance. And most signifi- 
cant of these is the fact 
that no modern language 
contains a word, corre- 
sponding to “Mr.,” in the 
English language, which 
indicates an adult female, 
without intruding infor- 
mation about the sex-re- 
lations of the female up- 
on the hearer. 

“Mr.” conveys no 
gratuitous information, 
But “Mrs.” and “Miss” 
drag the personal affairs 
of the individual into the 
light of publicity in an irreverent and impertinent way. 

In German the sex-relations of “Herr” Blank are con- 
ceded to himself, and to concern no one else; but “Frau” 
and “Fraulein” Blank have their most sacred and personal 
affairs thrust upon the attention of every friend or stranger 
who hears or sees their names. The French “Monsieur” is 
a courteous form of address, which concedes to the adult 
male the right to take the public into his confidence as much 
or as little as it pleases him to do; but “Madamoiselle” and 
“Madam” have suffered the limit of vulgar inquisitiveness 
the moment their names are pronounced. “Senor,” “Senora” 
and “Senorita” perform the same offices of courtesy and dis- 
courtesy for the Spanish people. There are masculine dimin- 
utives, such as “Master” for ‘‘Mr.,” but these titles are ap- 
plied to indicate the youth of the individual, and do not dis- 
close his private affairs for public inspection. 

And the reason for this peculiarity of all modern languages. 
lies in the fact that from the time when language developed a 
grammar and a written form, woman was not recognized as 
having any life or standing outside of her  sex-relations. 
Woman became a slave, and written language evolved at 
about the same period. It would be impossible to bring 
forward stronger proof of the complete submergence of 
woman’s humanity. and her transferrence to the sex-plpne. 
than this lack of any form of address that does not ihare 
her sex status. 

In harberous societv. woman’s position has ever been 
quite different. Her relations to her tribe have been personal 
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and direct, not exercised through another person, thus mak- 
ing her dependent and inferior. This being true, the languages 
of those earlier states would have had forms of address that 
recognized her human status. It would be interesting to 
know if records of the traditional period have preserved any 
such words. When women were the heads of the gentes 
and the families, there was without doubt, a means of ad- 
dressing them, that referred to their human relationships. 
as distinguished from their sex-relationships. 

The business or industrial woman of the present day, who 
lives by the performence of human functions, is the first 
successor of the gentile woman of barberous times, whose 
basis of life and experience was primarily human and only 
secondarily sexual. 

Forms of address that indicate a woman’s sex status have 
no use in business life. They are an impertinence to the 
woman and they serve to introduce a subject which places her 
in a defensive and unfair attitude at once. 

Philology can perform no worthier service than to ex- 
hume from the barberous past. some word which may form 
a fitting title wherewith to address the medern human 
woman. 


TO-MORROW. 
By HJALMAR HULTGREN. 


Ovt of Cyrenian darkness 
Where spheres their ceons pole 
I heard the logus calling— 
The cosmical voice of the whole. 


Not wild with the world’s mad wisdom 
Pap fed in the lap of greed. 

Bet of life the truth eternal 
With thought of the human need. 


And I knew by my hearts exaltation 
’Twas so my soul, it would speak— 
The plan of the planets’ pulsation 
In a kiss on my brow or cheek. 


And I heard it say, “Beloved one, 
As the stars by laws that be 
Are held and influence each other 

Your love is felt by me. 


'Tis the light and law of the ages 
Fixed of inexorable fate 

Together to work out the purpose 
The task you alone would abate— 


In discord there lies but destruction, 
In harmony only is peace, 
So gather the reins of your seeing 
That the light of your love may not cease. 


“For only in love is there living, 
‘All things shall pass away’ ” 

The voice grew faint, to silnce, 
When burst the light of day! 


Digitize 


“Mrs.” and “Miss.” 


Titles of Dependence and Oppression. 


By Grace Moore. 


“I do not like the spirit of vour remarks on the subject of woman 
having been labeled by primeval man in order that he might possess and 
control her person and the product of her labor. Why not give our 
good forefathers the credit of having really desired and endeavored to 
protect and sanctify womanhood and motherhood?” D. H. WEAVER. 


The suggestion contained 
in the sentiment expressed by 
Mr. Weaver reveals a thought- 
ful trend of mind but not nec- 
essarily a progressive one. 
To be “good” is not always to 
be consistent or wise. Ice 
cream is good food on a hot 
day if you have not had too 
many dishes of it and -too 
many hot days. 
Woman has been fed on 
sentiment to the exclusion of 
facts long enough. The 
“goodness” of our forefathers, 
purely a form of egoism, has 
been praised and sung these 
many years and their wisdom 
and judgment not considered 
or questioned. We have 
formed the habit of consent- 
ing to forms and regulations, 
and the habit of acquiescing 
without permitting the mind 
to exercise its power to dis- 
criminate, has become so fixed 

that it constitutes a religion. 
It is irreligious to doubt weigh measure or define. We have 
emphasized this “goodness” to such a degree that facts with 
reference to conditions and the natural impulses of human 
beings in the earlier evolutionary stages of human progress, 
have been crowded to the wall. 

The forms instituted by our forefathers have become 
“sacred” to us, not because we have intelligently considered 
them in all their bearings and possibilities as applied to 
present day society and social conditions (of which our fore- 
fathers had no conception) but because the habit of con- 
forming has become fixed, and in conforming we feel 
“good,” and are satisfied, not stopping to consider whether 
that to which we conform is but a passing human custom 
or an eternal living Principle. 

At every period in the evolution of human society there 
are those who perceive the folly of perpetuating and of 
sanctifying by perpetuation, old forms, and the wisdom of 
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.auying them, that new and better ones may be erected. 
These persons who forge ahead in the interests of a move- 
ment for greater institutions than have yet been reared, have 
not time to travel back and sentimentalize. An inventor 
working upon the development of a cash register could not at 
the same time exert his eftorts in praise of a system of 
bookkeeping designed and used by our ancestors. 

We are urging the substitution of a social cash (?) reg- 
ister to take the place of books and buokkeepers. We fore- 
see a time when woman will no longer be dependent for her 
respectability and social standing upon a label prescribed 
by her forefathers and primeval relations. 

The purport of \these articles is to show the weak places 
in the present system of prefixing “Mrs.” or “Miss” to a 
woman's name, and incidentally to suggest ways and means 
that seem more in harmony with the Spirit of the times. 
With outworn customs and the ideals of our forefathers we 
are not now concerned. 

A “cash register” by means of which such accounting of 
human relationships as would be necessary to insure to each 
and every member of the social body his or her share of its 
benefits as opposed to an antique clumsy and ineffective 
method of—keeping tab, is urged by the writer. It is con- 
tended that any form having for its object the stamping by 
society of an individual as “good” or “bad,” and as worthy 
or not worthy of its consideration and respect, is unchris- 
tian and uncivilized. Those who know the extent to which 
prostitution and gratification of “promiscuous desires”* pre- 
vail under the present system of labeling woman, know that 
we have a system of “bookkeeping” designed to detect ex- 
ploit and control the sex relationships of men and women, 
but which is no more effective for the purpose than the pres- 
ent capitalistic system is effective for the suppression of graft. 

The system protects the grafter. In protecting the graf- 
ter it protects ‘the libertine and punishes the virtuous. It 
places society's approval upon motherhood only as the indi- 
vidual man is able and willing to support the child, and de- 
clares immoral and unworthy of its consideration and re- 
spect the healthy, natural, normal woman whose only crime 
is misplaced confidence. 

Our system of tabulating restricting and governing the 
sex relations of men and women does not restrict or govern 
those relations any more than the church restricts and gov- 
erns the actions of murderers and thieves. 

“But the church has a modifying effect upon the im- 
pulses to kill and burglarize,” you say. 

Decidedly the reverse is true. The church stimulates 
the passions of the unworthily ambitious and ungodlike. It 
is supported bv the Rockefellers of our time, and by con- 
forming to and perpetuating the institutions of the present 
social order it encourages graft, licentiousness and all con- 
ceivable forms of material vulgarity. Our present system of 

*See September “To-Morrow”, page 47, paragraphs 4-5. 
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unequal and unjust distribution of the products of human 
toil; the clumsy selfish complex methods to which we 
cling as a miser to his gold; the old “set of books” with 
their misleading covers and title pages are but appropriate 
material for a bonfire. 

No woman fully awakened to the hypocrisies and injus- 
tices of modern social life which the system of labeling 
woman tends to emphasize and perpetuate, will approvingly 
answer to the title “Mrs.” or “Miss.” To do so is to place the 
seal of one’s approval on the entire economic system, a sys- 
tem of spoils which pays all the premiums to the selfish and 
deprives the unselfish, and which makes of woman a doll for 
the exploitation of sex qualities. 


Our primeval relations unconsciously planted the seeds 
for the growth of a gigantic system of graft when they 
made personal property of woman. Woman herself perpet- 
uates this system through her personal vanity and desire to 
be supported. She hastens her own downfall (for fall she 
must—dependent she cannot always be) every time she 
takes a title, a name, a dollar or a social position in recogni- 
tion of her sex qualities, or as a reward for feminine (sex) 
service. 

Under present economic conditions thousands of women 
are comfortably and even luxuriously provided for, yet are 
in bondage and unhappy. Very few of these women have 
physical strength to do a day’s work. The wives and daugh- 
ters of wealthy men, with very few exceptions, would starve 
if thrown upon their own resources, because it is not proper 
or fashionable to do useful, compensating work, and genera- 
tions of dependence and lack of exercise of the qualities of 
self-reliance have devitalized and unfitted them for active, 
efficient service in economic fields. 


They have had all the advantages that money can buy, 
but they have no power to command money with which to 
procure even the necessities of life, except as an acknowl- 
edgment of their sex value and as a reward, however re- 
motely, for service based upon sex distinctions. 


Thousands of women are awakened and alive to the sit- 
uation, but it does ont follow that because they know that 
they are slaves and legalized prostitutes, and feel keenly the 
weight of their chains, that they can at once free themselves. 
Those in the severest bondage are they who are most lav- 
ishly provided for, and they are the most helpless and miser- 
able. The more that woman has accepted from man as trib- 
ute to her sex, the more of a slave she is. Unthinkingly she 
responds to the “call of the wild” in man, and accepts from 
him in return the spoils and blood stains of the wild. She 
is becoming ashamed of it. The commercial and industrial 
world is enlarging and filling up with feminine candidates 
for sex freedom and economic efficiency. As these wives 
and daughters, through their increasing knowledge and in- 
fiuence in the industrial and commercial world, find their 
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real position and powers as individual social units, they find 
also serious drawbacks. One of these drawbacks is that of 
continuing to be designated as “Mrs.” or “Miss” so and so, 
wife or daughter of Mr. John Smith who has so many thou- 
sands of dollars a year, or as “Mrs.” or “Miss” somebody 
else, wife or daughter of a certain saloonkeeper around the 
corner. 

“Blood tells,” you say. But you forget that it “tells” 
primarily for evolution and the race, and only secondarily 
for the family and the individual. Back of blood is the 
Spirit of Life which propels and refines it, and which is “no 
respector of persons.” Lntil we cease to “respect” each oth- 
ers physical and personal relationships, and no longer keep 
books for the purpose of exploiting tabulating defining and 
emphasizing one another’s personal and sex affairs; until 
we have liberated ourselves from all curiosity or concern 
with reference to the private personal experiences of our 
associates and fellow beings, and no longer require labels or 
distinctions by which to judge them; until society as a whole 
assumes responsibilty for the material support of its indi- 
vidual units, irrespective of the particular character of those 
units, and in place of its “set of books” for keeping tab, con- 
trolling and condemning them, substitutes a “cash (?) reg- 
ister” designed only to insure against miscounts, injustices 
and possible disfigurements through personal intrusion or 
otherwise, the Spirit of Life. the Highest Good, cannot truly 
be its motive and inspiration. 

The Spirit of Life, in its true sense, breathes only in Real 
Democracy. The essentially Christian Spirit implies fellow- 
ship and co-operation, and as we become comrades working 
together in unity for the Highest Good we shall forever 
abandon prefixes as unnecessary and unworthy an enlight- 
ened society. 


IN TEN YEARS. 

Before President Roosevelt is sixty years of age marvel- 
lous changes will take place in the economy of life and many 
things which now are considered wrong, dangerous and im- 
practicable will have become commonplace affairs. 

In ten years most municipalities will be owning and run- 
ning their trolly lines, the movement toward government 
ownership of railways will be well advanced and the United 
States Senate will be abolished. 

Practically all the heavy teaming in cities will be with 
power trucks and by means of a devise invented by the editor 
of this magazine trolleys and steam trains will with perfect 
safety let off and take on passengers at a speed of twenty to 
forty miles an hour without stopping at stations. 

Co-operating groups under local self government will be 
working out the problem of real democracy in various parts 
of the cuntry and schools of character culture on advanced 
lines will be displacing the regime of colleges and academies. 
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FREEDOM’S MARTYR. 


By Lors WAISBROOKER. 


What has he done—that white-haired man* there in the prisoner’s dock? 

That face wears not the faintest tinge of crime’s impress. 

His eye is clear, his head erect, and every look proclaims the fact that he 
is judging those who call him criminal. 

He judges them, not with a bitter but a pitying judgment. 

What has he done, that aged, crippled man—crippled for years—in body, 
not in mind. 

Obscene! Did I hear the word, obscene! 

You could not drive into that brain an obscene thought with all the ham- 
mers forged in the white heat of all your social hells. 

To him life’s fountain is as pure as breath of babes, all that pertains 
thereto, a sacred shrine. 

But those who sit in judgment on that brave man profane the clay of 
which they're made, the clay which but for such defilement might 
yet become as sapphire gems in temples of the universe. 

Those who have looked at Nature's heart with scientific lens tell us the 

i sapphire once was clay, blue clay- 

Perhaps the clay of which those men were made, who scorn the words 
that tell the how or why of life’s beginning, was of a different 
hue. 


Oh, brave old man! White-haired, intrepid soul. Much better thus to 
stand there in the dock and be condemned than bow to ignorance. 

Twelve men! Not one of whom is pure. 

No ce souled man could see obscenity in a mere search into creative 
ife 

Twelve men, some with sick wives disabled by their own debaucheries, 

Scoffing the purpose of the man condemned, 

Condemned for trying to o’er come man’s ignorance of self. 

Think you to stop the rising sun of thought by shutting up the thinker? 

This white-haired man in narrow cell, secure? 

For shame, you children of the court. His speech flies o'er the walls 
like cannon touched by powder’s flame. 

The souls of thousands feel the shock and in the archives of eternity 
his work thus finds record. 

And all the while thousands of hearts are touched. 

And all the while the cruel wrongs to him cry out in thunder tones. 

Oh, strong, true soul be brave, for those who love and grieve for thee 
and urge that freedom’s flag shall not be lowered. 

Are defiant, aggressive, irrepressible, till it floats o’er a free motherhood, 
o’er women, the mothers of the world. 


*Moses Harman. 
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MOSES HARMAN. 
By Grorce Vare WILLIAMS. 


The noble brow with silver crowned 
Has now received the crown of thorn, 
That’s ever pressed upon the brow 

Of kingliest king—of women born. 
Thy silver diadem, was won 

Tn valiant service of The Truth: 

Thv heart is brave—and in thy Soul 
Still burns the auenchless fire of Youth. 


The foeman now his tribute adds. 

And thus we see Thee doubly crowned; 
And thro’ the echoing halls of Fame 
The name of Harman Shall resound, 
For men at last shall know thy worth. 
And give the Honor due to Thee; 
When Slavery’s chains are stricken off 
And mankind shall at last be free. 


Oh, hoary-headed hero true! 

Thy soul has felt full many a wound; 

For Slavery’s strongest fort ye stormed, í 
Where Love is held—in fetters bound. 

The dastards snatched Thee from thy home 

And thrust Thee in a prison cell; 

There—when thy foes are all forgot— 

A mighty shaft thy tale shall tell. 


But thou hast won a treasure rare 
Their craven gold can never buy— 

A character sublime, a name 

On Honor’s roll that ne'er can die; 
The dread, resnect, and savage hate 
Of craven. hirelings—justly won. 

The Love of brothers warm and true, 
The consciousness of dutv done. 


Tho’ friends forsake, and foes assail 
The Souls who battle for the Right, 
With steadfast luster still shal! burn 
The stars that rise in Slavery’s night. 
Go on then—in thy radiant way. 
Where’er the thorny pathway leads; 
And men, and women vet unborn 
Shall emulate thy deathless deeds. 


The whisp’ring breezes of the Morn 

Are wafted on the wings of Night: 

The glory of Eternal day 

Shall gleam upon thine armor bright. 

A mystic barque for Thee shall come 

And bear Thee-o’er the silent sea, 

To that bright shore where Justice reigns. 
Where Thought—and Life—and Love are frec. 


TO-MORROW READERS. 

Do you realize that we are fighting your fight for freedom 
practically at our own expense? We are preparing to DO 
things.—We are arranging to plant an oasis of good cheer in 
a desert of greed. We want every To-Morrow reader to be- 
come an agent to do whatever possible for the cause. We 
need subscriptions, land. machinerv, lumber. supplies—every- 
thire for our ideal To-Morrow Citv. One of our friends has 
done Twelve Thousand Dollars worth with no intent to gain. 
Avvwav—do what vou can—hustle for subscriptions and 
write to our advertisers. That will help some. 
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-a — {Indian Bureau Economy. 
MONEY FOR THE INDIANS? WHO GETS IT? 
By Carlos Montezuma. 


In former articles we 
have dwelt mostly on that 
side of the Indian ques- 
tion touching matters of 
right and justice to the 
Indian as one of a com- 
munity of human beings. 

We thus sought to 
show the utter inconsis- 


government in dealing 
with the Indian, to a cer- 
tain extent, as though he 
were a “man among 
men,” and at the same 
time withholding from 
him the privileges which 
the constitution declares 
shall be extended to all 
persons within its protec- 
tion equally; and it has 
seemed to us that we showed that the government is with- 
out support, under the constitution, for the course which it 
persists in pursuing in its Indian policy. 

We feel safe in taking this position in regard to what 
we claim to have made clear, for the reason that in order to 
show that the course pursued by the government in its re- 
lations with the Indian was at variance with natural law, and 
of course, with justice itself, it was only necessary to demon- 
strate what those relations involved touching the destiny of 
the Indians and their descendants; and that those relations 
involved annihilation for the Indian as a man we think we 
have successfully maintained. 

Aside from all question of right or wrong, of justice or 
injustice, there is a view of the matter to be taken from a 
purely material standpoint. It is an old saying that a man 
will give heed to a matter which touches his pocket; where- 
as otherwise, appeal would be made to him in vain. When, 
therefore, we turn to the debit side of the government's ac- 
count pertaining to Indian affairs, we find much which, it 
seems to us, should appeal to the “watch dogs” of the 
Treasury. 

As a general rule the government expenditures are con- 
siderately made with a view of getting the best possible re- 
sults at the least cost, keeping in view the object to be accom- 


tency on the part of the . 
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plished. A matter vital to the perpetuity of the Republic re- 
ceives an appropriation proportionate to the purpose for 
which it is to be expended. Economy enters into the ques- 
tion of expenditure when matters purely of an executive na- 
ture are under consideration; and thus the government, gen- 
erally, as we have said, adapts the means to the end, and is 
not given to unprofitable expenditure of the public fund. 


It therefore seems all the more remarkable that the gov- 
ernment, prudent, as we have said, in most things, should, 
year after year, decade after decade, so willingly give itself 
up to the expenditure of millions for the perpetuation of that 
impracticable and artificial institution called the ‘Indian 
Bureau.” Statesmanship, economy of administration and 
adaptation of means to an end seem not to enter into the 
question of the expense connected with the „government's 
superficial policy concerning Indian affairs. Administration 
after admininstration, following in the course of its prede- 
cessors, seems to accept the Indian policy as something fixed 
for all time, with nothing more to be thought out, and noth- 
ing to be done but to keep the old machinery in operation. 
And to this end, with no defined purpose in view, the gov- 
ernment goes on with the paying out annually from ten to 
twenty millions for what is known as the maintenance of 
the Indian Department. What will some time result from 
this appropriation of the public fund, when it will begin to 
diminish in amount, when something will have come from 
the expenditures already made to make their continuance 
unnecessary, and in what way it will be brought about, are 
all questions which seem not to have very forcibly, as yet. 
presented themselves to the people's representatives at 
Washington. 

That the expenditures are necessary is self-evident when 
we consider that the whole Indian business is characterized 
and dominated by artificiality rather than by conformity to 
natural law and justice. This artificiality, resulting in this 
great and ineffectual expenditure of public funds, had its 
origin in the erroneous idea that the Indian, as such, was a 
creature to be taken care of as a ward of the government. 
the carrying out of which idea, of necessity, resulted in all 
the various institutions, sub-institutions, departments, reser- 
vations, schools, commissioners, heads of departments, in- 
spectors, agents, etc. 


All these, as we have said, come of necessity from the 
superficiality of the plan itself. If the thing to be done with 
the Indian was to coerce him, restrain him, limit him. nurse 
him. coddle him, deceive him, belittle him, and to a certain 
extent feed and clothe him all the time, eliminating the 
thought of him as a man with no future as such, either for 
him or his descendants, then alf these institutions, things and 
persons connected therewith, for which the said vast exper: 
ditures are made, must be maintained regardless of the fact 
that the government by pursuing the proper, and therefore a 
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different course, could have avoided such burden. This 
would have been accomplished already by the elimination 
of the whole matter pertaining to the Indian if the govern- 
ment had pursued the plan of bringing the Indians into direct 
a8sociation with the people of the country generally, instead 
of specializing them as though they were something less 
human than people of other races. This specialization is 
made manifest by the fact that such course is not followed 
by the government with reference to men of any other 
hationality. In other words, the original people of this 
tountry not only do not receive but are denied the considera- 
tlons extended to those people designated as emigrants. The 
country has been open to Europeans of all classes, with lib- 
etty to move about from state to state, from territory to ter- 
titory, and to select a home for themselves as choice and in- 
clination might dictate. Yet, in order to maintain this dis- 
crimination against the Indian the government has expended 
scores of millions with no result so far as bringing about his 
absorption into the civilization of the country. It seems 
strange that this condition of things should remain year 
afer year without attracting particular attention from those 
tepresentatives of the people who claim to be striving for an 
economical administration of government affairs. 


A kind of inertia seems to possess those connected with 
public concerns. 


One half of the millions that under the present Indian 
policy will be expended in the next ten years, if properly 
ysed for the purpose of settling the Indian on individual 
portions of land would result in the complete abolition of 
the reservations, and thereby do away with the “Indian 
Bureau,” and everything incidentally and so expensively con- 
nected therewith. 


This result, of course, will come in time even under the 
present system, inasmuch as the passing away by death of 
two or three more generations of the Indians will leave the 
number so small that the breaking away of a few individ- 
uals from their limitations at one time or another will bring 
about, naturally, the abolition of the reservation system; but 
all this is too expensive to Indian life. It is too much to 
ask of the Indian people that they give up two or three gen- 
ereations of existence before a state of things can be reached 
where future generations may come into their inheritance. 
The mere fact that in the course of time the brutal oppression 
of goverment, wherever it exists will have passed away, is 
not a sufficient reason why the victims of misrule should su- 
pinely forego resistance. Nor does such fact justify the keep- 
ing up of a system touching the lives of any class of persons 
that amounts to a restraint upon their just liberties. ¢ If this 
government is not to be moved by the demands of justice, 
and is bound to adhere to its present policy in its relations 
with the Indians, unmoved by their cry for a recognition of 
their rights, then will it not for its own sake, from a material 
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standpoint, listen to the call of economy, and for the purpose 
of reducing expenses, if for no other reason, reform its Indian 
policy, thereby ineidentally giving to the Indian what has 
been, and otherwise, will still be denied him? The Indian is 
not particular as to the means adopted, but will be satisfied 
with anything that will bring him relief from the quasi-ex- 
istence to which he is now condemned; and would joyfully 
welccme any action of the government which would open 
the wav to him for a life of independence. with prospects of 
restoration to manhood with all the individual rights inci- 
dental thereto. And he will not complain, though what he 
is entitled to shall come to him because the government de- 
sires to reduce expenses, and not because of the fact of a 
yielding by the government to the demands of justice. 

Possibly before a great while this economical feature per- 
taining to Indian affairs may be taken up for consideration 
by Congress, and out of it may come good results to the 
Indian. l 

There is matter enough in this economv proposition to 
stir the minds of the people’s representatives if something 
could be done to turn the current of their thoughts in that 
direction. 

' The man who will arise in the House of Representatives 
and sav. “Hear me for mv cause: I am going to show how 
the government in the next ten vears car save millions of 
monev.” would he listened to. even though his suocestions 
involved a consideration of the situation of the Indian. and 
even thoneh the plans pronosed might result in the hesin- 
nine of the end of the Indian Bureau, with all its attach- 
ments and belongings. 

The word monev is a term to conjure with. and often 
secures attention when other things fail. 

It has a magic somnd, to catch which people will willingly 
“lend a listening ear.” A proposition to save monev. whether 
made to individual or to government, is alwavs well received. 

In these sugestions as to lessening government expendi- 
tures there may be grounds for hope of a better and brighter 
life for the Indian. With such strength and facilities as God 
has given us for the purpose we shall continue to do what 
we can to hasten the coming of that long-looked-for hour 
when the American Indian can stand forth and exclaim, “Be- 
hold the transformation!” 


To-Morrow Bound Volumns for 1905 (12 numbers) 
in cloth now ready. Sent post-paid on receipt of $1.50, 
or send $2.00 and receive To-Morrow for another year. 
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Manilla M. Ricker---A Woman who Says 
and Does Things. 


By “Jac” Lowell. 


Material good fortune does not al- 
ways result in idleness and useless- 
ness. There is too much talk to that 
effect. 

The person who rises up to fame 
and honor from a penniless start is a 
person to be respected; so also is the 
man or woman who, possessing plenty, 
does not let it lead to downward paths, 
but uses it as a ladder to knowledge, 
virtue, and public service. 

Of late we are seeing numerous ex- 
amples of the latter sort. 

One of the most interesting and in- 
spiring is the life and career of Marilla 
M. Ricker, Attorney and Counselor- 
at-Law and ex-United States Commis- 
sioner. ten 

Born and bred on a New Hampshire farm, she determined 
at an early age to make use of the educational advantages 
of her native state. Accordingly she attended Colby Acad- 
emy, and after graduating, taught in various schools with 
much success. 

Cupid came along in 1862, and the young teacher became 
Mrs. Ricker, but six years later, at the age of 28, she was 
left a widow. Inheriting a large estate from her deceased 
husband, Mrs. Ricker made up her mind to soothe her sor- 
row and increase her abilities by travel in foreign lands. 
She went across and spent two years in Germany and 
France. during which time she not only saw the best in the 
two countries, but learned thir languages as well. 

On her return to the States she gave some time to “see- 
ing America,” and then settled down at Washington, D. C., 
for the study of law. ; 

In the office of two prominent lawyers she made very 
rapid progress. and in 1882 determined to try for admit- 
tance to the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
She did try and was admitted. The rest of the class was 
made up of eighteen brilliant men, but Mrs. Ricker stood 
squarely at its head. 

Three years later she was appointed United States Com- 
missioner and Examiner in Chancery by President 
Grant. From that time on her career has been one of con- 
tinuous strenuosity. 

A complete list of the important and unique facts con- 
cerning her would be lengthy indeed. Here are a few of 
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She.was the first woman in this country who ever at- 
tempted to vote. 

She has served as United States Commissioner with 
great success, and her decisions are still quoted. 

She was the first woman to sit beside the Chief Justice 
upon the bench of the English court. 

She has known every Fresident since Lincoln, and has 
lived and fought in the whirlpool of Washington politics. 

She stumped the country during an important political 
campaign, tried for office during the McKinley administra- 
tion, and has sought nomination as Congressman from New 
Hampshire. 

She has organized numerous clubs and societies, and 
has served as Vice-President of the National Legislative 
League. 

She believes in equal rights for women, and has done and 
is doing notable work for the cause of woman suffrage. 

She is a clever financier, and invests her money to her 
own and the public’s advantage, often sacrificing her own 
profit to aid the poor and needy. - 

She is an admirer and disciple of the late Robert G. Inger- 
soll, and considers him “the truest American America ever 
bore,” 

She is now—past middle agé—a practicing lawyer at 
Dover, N. H., and is one of the most popular and successful 
attorneys in all New England. 

One might go on and fill several columns with such inter- 
esting items. but the space can be put to better use by a 
brief account of what Mrs. Ricker considers her most lasting 
work. 

“The best work of my life,” she says. “was done among 
the prisoners at Washington, D. C.,” and all who are in a 
position to judge agree with the statement. 

There (at Washington) during her service as Commis- 
sioner and Examiner in Chancery, she made decisions 
and established customs which will go down to posterity and 
make her name blessed. It was she who tolled the death 
knell of the awful law which allowed a judge to sentence a 
man to life imprisonment for a debt. It was she who upheld 
the Constitution and begged an honest jurv trial for every 
prisoner with whom she came in contact. She was the per- 
sonification of wedded law and mercy. 

Elbert Hubbard. in that issue of the Philistine entirely de- 
voted to Mrs. Ricker. gives a true and touching picture of 
her life among the prisoners. 

He writes as follows: 

“Suppose. Suppose vou have done wrong. Suppose vou 
are in bonds, sick, sore and undone from a sleepless night 
trving to rest upon a plank amid a howling, laughing, sob- 
bing, cursing mass of humanity. You have done wrong to 
be sure, but your throbbing head cannot think when or what 
it was. There are steel bars in front and solid walls on 

` three sides. As vou stand there. shivering. grasping the 
> 
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bars for support, someone touches your arm and you look 
around. 

“But one glance into that face and your resentment oozes 
away. 

“It is a woman who speaks to you. She surely is not a 
` prisoner, and how she got inside the cage you do not know. 
She does not belong here. She is free—there is freedom 
in her very glance. A singular looking woman. tall, com- 
manding, with iron gray hair. But the voice and manner 
are those of a woman—motherly, gentle, sympathetic, kind. 
Her self-reliance is contagious. She has courage plus. 
“There seems to be a mistake somewhere,” she says» “Tell 
me, why are you here?” 

Half a dozen prisoners are trying to talk to her, tugging 
at her skirts, begging her to listen to them. You hear them 
implore her by name, “Marilla! Miarilla!”? But for the time 
she hears only you. “Never mind; don’t lose heart; when 
your name is called I will be there!’ And she makes a mem- 
orandum in her note book and passes on to someone else. And 
there runs through your head a line of Scripture you learned 
in your childhood, and which never before meant anything 
to you, “I was in prison and ye visited me!” 

“Finally a hoarse voice bawls your name, and you stag- 
ger out before the judge. Your head swims. There are con- 
fused questions and answers, and all you remember is that 
vour good Angel of Freedom is standing there saying, 
‘Your Honor, I appear for this person and ask for a jttry 
trial. I also request that bail be fixed.’ ” 

Who can think of such a scene without feeling a thrill 
of admiration and love for the woman who thus stood for 
her brothers and sisters whom temptation had led astray? 
Truly there is no nobler. grander figure in history or ro- 
mance than that of Marilla Ricker standing there in the 
Washington courtrcom with the plea for truth and justice 
on her lips. Whatever one may think as to her ideas on 
various minor questions, no one can deny that this woman 
can properly answer the question oft supreme, “Is your life 
a life of service?” 

Mrs. Ricker does not profess religion. She is not a 
woman of the church. She has no use for rites and cere- 
monies, and no respect for the belief in a heaven of eternal 
rest of a hell of eternal suffering. She believes in Man, in 
Woman, in the Now. Her religion is the religion for the 
Present. It demands honesty in business, justice between 
emplover and employee; pleasure in employment; honor in 
politics: patriotism in citizenship: puritv in all things. 

Personally she is a woman of wonderful magnetism and 
charm. Her laugh, tike her courage. is contagious, her con- 
versation is highly entertaining, and her wit is ever ready. 

In resnonse to my journalistic inquiries she cited a storv 
told by Norman Hapgood as to the wisdom of truth-telling. 
The story ran that a certain young fellow called carly one 
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morning to give a certain young lady a ride in his new auto. 
A little girl, the young lady’s niece, answered the bell. 

“Is your auntie in?” said the young man. 

“Yes, sir,” said the little girl. 

“That’s good! Where is she?” he went on. 

“She’s upstairs,” said the little girl, “in her nightey, look- 
ing over the balustrade.” 

“That was one extreme,” added the lawyer, “but the 
newspaper chaps are usually worse than the child, inasmuch 
as they do not intend to tell the truth. However, if you 
don’t in this case it will be your own fault.” 

Despite the strenuosity and masculinity of her profession. 
Mrs. Ricker is true to the eternal feminine. and does not trv 
for the mannish in manners or attire. Nativity has given 
her the attractiveness which it gives to so many New Eng- 
land women, and her voice and bearing amply fulfill the 
qualities suggested by her graceful given name. This 
graceful name, by the way, was recently signed to a letter 
which for pith and brevity has attracted widespread com- 
ment and attention. 

Of course Mrs. Ricker, being a woman, has no privilege 
to vote on any question of municipal government, therefore 
she protests against taxation. 

Her laconic Ietter to the tax-collector of Dover is self-ex- 
planatory : 

“Taxation without representation is tyranny. 

“T hereby protest against the injustice of being compelled 
to pay taxes without having a vote to protect my property 
interests. MARILDA M. RICKER.” 

If there were a greater quota of such women would it 
be very difficult to predict results? 


INTERNATIONAL HEATLH LEAGUE. 


There are already quite a few of our readers members of 
the International Health League, but there are many who 
would kick themselves for not joining if they understood 
just what it was doing for its members. 

Some have the idea that only invalids are members; oth- 
ers that is an association of vegetarians, and some think that 
the League has some political ax to grind. To all these we 
would say that all humanity are eligible whether sick or in 
perfect health; that it is not a “crank” organization, and is 
interested only in showing its members how to live in order 
to secure “health, strength, happiness and long life.” There 
is no one in more danger than the person who has always 
been well—accidentally—and does not know how to live in 
such a fashion as to have good health by right. The address 
of its executive officers is 490 South Salina street, Svracuse. 
N. Y., and the combination offered in our advertising col- 
umns is one which ought to be accepted by a thousand of 
our readers this month. 
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From “The Life of John Trellis.” 


By John B. Valter. 


“To-Morrow” this month makes prophecy that under the influence 
of the new democracy, the new civilization, an age of poetry and litera- 
ture is to be inaugurated that, for human interest, breadth, and vitality 
is to outclass the productions of all previous ages and epochs. 

There is a literature of democracy, now in the form of latent genius 
within the soul sanctum of thousands of talented Americans, which the 
smug and precise publishers’ of the day can never liberate. 

“To-Morrow,” unafraid of heterogenous philosophy, poetry or dic- 
tion offers itself as the legitimate medium by which to bring this new 
literature into the eye of the world. 

Among other strong examples which we will present this month, we 
print below, a short sketch from the life of John Trellis, a book now in 
preparation by John B. Valter.—Editor. 


It is night; I have been sitting at the open window—lulled 
by the gentle swish of a fine rain, toyed with by a summer 
breeze. 

I have been watching the ruddy lights in houses that can 
only be imagined—so distant and dim are they. 

It is very late, and the last of the householders are ready 
for bed. The ruddy lights skip to and fro like will-o’-the 
wisps—and presently there are no more ruddy lights. 

Then I become interested in tracing the bewildering hori- 
zon where the trees are silhouetted against the dismal sky. 

Presto! The sky is studded with twinkling stars. 

There is the moon! Fair mistress of night—come to create 
a new world—the dream-world of Nature. 

In the distance the tree tops are sprinkled here and there 
with silver-gray dust—No!—they are sifted with impalpable 
ghost-snow. The grass is the color of the underside of 
poppy-leaves—only it shimmers more. 

` The great tree nearer my window is no longer a tree— 
it is a picture with a soul. Its trunk is now a stately taper- 
ing column. Its branches no longer bear foliage, but a pro- 
fusion of clusters, plumes and sprays, playing in chiaroscura. 
The top is a giant fleur-de-lis festooned and garlanded by 
deft fairy-hands. 

I long to run out and clasp it in my arms—lay my cheek 
against its rough bark and whisper—“Tree! tree, thou art 
not a tree—thou art my dear brother—for the beauty I recog- 
nize in thee lives in me, too, somewhere. 


The Problem of Existence, 
(An Extract.) 


In the light of discovered laws of the universe of the 

three-fold nature of man. physical, mental and spiritual. God 

being within all things. what need at this time of religious 

` worship or anything in its natere. but improved facilities for 
expressing Universal Love. Brotherhood and Comradeshin. 
JOHN R. LIPPITT. 
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The Press, the Pulpit and War. 


By William Rastelle. 


There are two institutions in this country which are not 
doing their duty to the cause of international peace, namely, 
the press and the pulpit. Both the newspapers and the 
churches are imbued with the Jingo spirit and cater to the 
Jingo element. Both are very proficient in the use of Jingo 
phraseology, and devotion to the flag is to them a more sacred 
thing than devotion to Right and Humanity. Both declaim 
against war in the abstract, but on the slightest provocation 
look to their guns. 

Of these two institutions the press is the more powerful. 
because it reaches all the people and moulds public opinion. 
This being the case, editors should feel more their responsi- 
bility in matters international. It is in their power to en- 
gender ill-will. They can precipitate wars, and they can en- 
courage ententes cordialles. They can make a people thirst 
for blood, and they can make the same people enthusiastic 
for world peace. Perhaps this is an exaggeration of the 
power of the press. It will be objected that the policy of the 
press is either determined by the people themselves, or by 
interested politicians and capitalists. We grant the tatter. 
It is now known how the British people were duned into the 
Boer War. The clique of financiers interested in that war 
got control of a few of the more important South African 
and London papers, corrupted the press agencies and the 
sources of information, sent home to the English dailies ex- 
aggerated, one-sided. and even false accounts of the situation 
in South Africa, and thus worked the British people into 
a high pitch of indignation. The Boer and the Continental 
press were deceived in like manner by Kruger and his asso- 
ciates. The falsifying of news is a means commonly em- 
ployed by interested parties for the furtherance «4 specific 
objects. Governments exercise a secret control over the 
press which the general public are not aware of. The Ger- 
man government. for example, has been known to modify 
the tone of the German press within twenty-four hours. A 
few years ago France and England were slandering each 
other. War and other bravado was talked of in the papers. 
Somewhat suddenly this mud-slinging subsided. Two his- 
torical and bitter enemies ceased their gibes and began te 
sing each other’s praises. And why? Because it suited the 
governments of the respective countries to forget old wounds 
and establish friendly relations with each other. In inter- 
national matters of great importance the attitude of the 
press is nearly alwavs determined bv the government. 

It will be seen, then. that iournalists are not entirely re- 
sponsible for the turn that public opinion takes. They base 
their opinions, and the public bases its opinion. on news 
If that news is false, they can only be blamed for jumping 
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too readily to conclusions. This does not, however, exoner- 
ate a large section of the press of the crime of throwing 
the masses into a military fever, of clamoring for blood 
whenever international relations become strained. The 
writer is not one who believes in peace at any price. He 
does not plead with the press to submit without protest to 
foreign aggression and to preach the doctrine of non-resist- 
ance. No; in times of international crisis the press should 
present a fearless front to the enemy, but it should do ṣo in 
a conciliatory spirit. It should undertake to restrain popu- 
lar passion and force governments to settle their disputes in 
an amicable way. ‘This it has not done in the past. This 
we hope to see it do in the future. We hope to see the daily 
and weekly press inspired with ideals of liberty and peace 
rather than of empire. We hope to see the newspapers of 
this republic lead those of the world in establishing friend- 
ship among the nations, in advocating effective arbitration 
treaties between the powers, and in hastening the day 
when armies and navies may safely be dispensed with. 

Let us be honest. Christendom is a fiction. There has 
not been a government or a people that has had faith in the 
principles of its own religion. The Church itself does not 
believe its own teachings. The clergy, who bewail so loudly 
lack of faith in an antiquated theology, are themselves faith- 
less to the commands of the Master. (We are speaking 
here of the aggregate, not of the many noble exceptions.) 
Clergymen, as a class, have had more faith in Might than 
in Right, more attachment to the institutions of man than 
to the will of God. They have defended great monstrosi- 
ties while they existed, and only condemned them after 
secular forces had swept them away. IJ%epotism, slavery, a 
harsh prison system, competition and war have all been de- 
fended from the pulpit. Let us be honest, I repeat, and ad- 
mit that the orthodox clergy have usually been a drag upon 
the wheels of progress. Let the clergy be honest and admit 
the same. In this I am not attackine Christianity, but the 
subversion of Christianitv; not the Church, but the conser- 
vatism of the Church. Christianity. I trust, will vet civilize 
our civilization; and the Church. let us hope, will awaken 
to the greatness of its mission. 

It would be a good tonic for the ministry to admit that 
the Church has hitherto stood in the way of progress, that 
the custodians of the Christian faith have seriously erred on 
more than one occasion. This would be equivalent to a reso- 
lution on the part of the clergy to abandon their traditiona! 
conservatism, and to work for the overthrow of every cus- 
tom and institution which is un-Christian. Thev would, 
therefore, be avowedly inimical to militarism, and from the 
vantage ground of the pulpit would give a mighty im- 
petus to the sentiment against war. But alas. with some 
exceptions. they are not doing so. The orthodox church is 
allowing this opportunity for effecting a great Christian re- 
form to pass by. It is letting this reform, as it has let every 
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other reform, be effected entirely by secular forces. Hence 
men say that the Church is dead. Some hint that its utility 
has entirely passed away. Chinamen from the far celestia! 
kingdom point with a finger of scorn to Christendom anil 
say: “Behold their colossal instruments of destruction. 
their militant religion, and yet these people would attempt 
to improve our civilization which is much older and less 
bloody than theirs.” 


OUR WORKERS. 


By Lors WaAISBROOKER. 


Of workers we’re a fearless band 

One common cause unites us 

Where hearts are joined, to join our hands 
For love and truth delights us, 

Then on to freedom, on, my friends, 

Stop at no wayside station, 

For what are buds and blossomings 
Compared with full truition! 


Conservatives may threaten hard, 
Tis little that we'll heed them; 
Just let them come, we'll pledge our word . 
That we will give them—freedom 
Ay, freedom that shall make their souls 
Expand like opening flowers— 
The liberty that fits to dwell 
- In Truth’s immortal bowers! 


Hardships cannot our spirit shock; 
_ We know they lie before us 
But standing firm upon the rock S 
Of Truth, her banner o'er us, 
We’ll gladly meet the gathering hosts 
Of superstition hoary, 
Her shafts can pierce us but to bring 
A conqueror’s crown of glory. 


For souls like ours can never stand 
And sec their birthright riven, 
While dwellers in this glorious land 
To error’s rule are given— 

Will ne’er permit the hosts of night 
To shut the gates of morning— 

To intercept the rays of light 

That on us would be dawning. 


No, by the truths already born, 
And by their birth throe’s anguish, 
Tho’ myriads of foes unite 

Our cause, shall never languish ; 
Thro’ walls of adamant we'll pierce 
With Truth to cut in sunder 

Till Those who are so fearful now 
Shall shout with joy and wonder. 


» For Truth herself sustains the right 
Against what e’er opposes 
And thro’ it to our hungry race 
Her matchless love discloses; 
A love whose efforts cannot cease 
Till every cloud is riven 
That bideth from each needy soul 
The light and life of Freedom. 
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Joe Mitchell Chapple. 


Editor National Magazine. 


As it is ‘“To-Morrow’s” policy to 
publish from time to time interest- 
ing biographies of men and women 
who are making themselves felt in 
this epoch of humanity’s strong up- 
ward movement, we have much 
pleasure in presenting to our read- 
ers the following pen picture of the 
redoubtable Joe Mitchell Chapple. 
editor of the “National Magazine” 
of Boston, Mass., and a unique fig- 
ure in contemporary literature. 

Joe Mitchell Chapple He is about thirty-eight years 

old, and first saw the light on the 

banks of “Big Creek,” La Porte City, Ilowa. He early demon- 
strated a talent for the printing business, and trading an old 

white horse for a printing press, began his publishing career 
in a modest way. Later in South Dakota his efforts were re- 
warded with little success, and finally he became editor of the 
Ashland Daily Press of Ashland, Wis., which publication, by 
the way, is still his property. Taking the Press when it was 
the “under dog,” so to speak, with another paper fast crowd- 
ing it out of existence, he not only waxed strong and out- 
stripped the other publication, but carried his district from 
democrat to republican and sent a republican representa- 
tive to Congress. 

About this time he attracted the interest and friendship of 
Major Wm. McKinley and other prominent men of affairs, 
whose friendship in later years meant so much to Mr. Chap- 
ple and the National Magazine. With the help of Major Mc- 
Kinley the National Magazine was started some seven or 
eight years ago. Having formerly been the “Bostonian,” but 
rechristened the National by Major McKinley, it was then a 
case of “a flat top desk and typewriter and an idea,” but per- 
haps we had better say “boundless enthusiasm and tireless 
energy.” Today there is a $100,000 plant with seven big 
Miehle presses, two folders, stitchers, cutters, Monotypes, 
etc., turning out a rising quarter million magazines each 
month. 

Perhaps Mr. Chapple’s greatest achievement of late has 
been his recent contest for “Heart Throbs,” the gems of 
thought which have been contributed by the American peo- 
ple. for which he offered $10,000 last year. He advertised to 
give ten stacks of silver dollars as high as the first ten win- 
ners of first-class awards, and then other awards aggregating 
840, and in amount $10,000 cash. The idea took quickly, and 
thousands and thousands of choice clippings were forwarded 
which had been for years carefully stored and cherished. The 
book has been a success, and it has perhaps been one of the 
best published for many years. 
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This year Mr. Chapple is putting forth his energy in a dif- 
ferent but similar direction, as indicated by the advertisement 
in To-Morrow, and also referred to in the first part of the 
National Magazine for July and August, “Old Heart Songs 
Wanted,” and for these he will pay $1,000 in cash for 490 
selections which are called for. 

It has been said by a prominent man in public life that the 
National Magazine is the best grounded as regards tq its cir- 
culation of any publication, for it has not only the great com- 
mon people as subscribers, the farmers, mechanics and arti- 
sans in all lines of industry, but it also has a strong hold 
upon the likes and patronage of statesmen, promjnent men 
of affairs and people of discrimination. It is seldom that a 
publication can interest people of so widely different views 
and modes of living, but the National has won in this respect. 
and its future is bright. 

Perhaps the great secret after all is the optimism of the 
editor and his publication, and the absence of yellow journal- 
ism and the dyspeptic views of life. The people want some- 
thing that is wholesome and optimistic, and the National goes 
far in filling this bill every mdnth. 


CONSTRUCTIVE DEMOCRACY. 
By William E. Smythe. 


No book of modern times has struck a more square blow 
for the truth and for equality of opportunity than Mr. 
Smythe’s vital and well named book. 

As a frontispiece Mr. Smythe employs the famous quo- 
tation from Walt Whitman entitled “O, America, because 

. you build for mankind.” 

The chapters, entitled The Evolution of Plutocracy, The 
Impotency of Political Parties, The Common Sense of the 
Problem, Progress Toward a Scientific Solution, A Case of 
National Infidelity, and The Logic of Co-operation, are es- 
says which have an epoch-making value. 

No student of economics can afford to be without this 
book. 

Send $1.50 to To-Morrow Publishing Company, or remit 
$2 and receive postpaid Constructive Democracy and To- 
Morrow Magazine for one year. 


Anyone ordering To-Morrow complete for 1906— 
January to December inclusive ($1.00) will receive FREE 
post-paid those Gems of Liberal Journalism, the January 
and March Culturist by Walter Hurt. 
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Two Poems. 


By H. Beprorp Jones. 


The New Poerty of Democracy finds an alive exponent in H. Bed- 
ford Jones. His “At Evenfall” printed on page 67 of our September 
number was credited by error to R. W. Borough, but instead of “rais- 
ing the wind” Mr. Jones simply writes “Borough’s poem “The Meeting” 
in September is one of the best things I have seen for some time in 
either magazine or book. “At Evenfall” credited to Borough is my own 
as you will see by consulting the M. S.” All of which goes to show 
that the Poet of Democracy has poise.—Editor. 


WHEN LAURA SMILES. 


When Laura smiles, then all the world is bright! 

What are our sorrows. joys, or all beside, 

When Laura smiles! Why. even the grief that rests 
In Love’s warm bosom turns to laughter light, 

And Cupid’s hidden sobs to merry jests! 
Old Momus seems the world-grief to deride, 

When Laura smiles! 


When Laura smiles, the trees no longer sigh, 

Rut whisper hanpily; the little brook. 

Babbling and chattering by each well-loved nook, 
- Leaps in its ioy, its note of sorrow mute; 

And even the sad-voiced oricle’s plaintive cry 
Speaks of a grief no longer absolute, 

When Laura smiles! 


ADDRESS OF OISIN TO ST. PATTRICK. 
From THE GAELIC. 


When Fionn reclined on the crae’s stony flank, and sang 

Brave sorgs to our heroes, till courage made all our blood leap, 
And his sweet-fashioned words were lost in the weapons’ clang, 
And our shouting resounded till all dark Glen-miala rang; 
When he chanted a soft pleasing lav, that fell to our heroes blow, 

Till their senses were lost in its charm, as gently they sank into sleep— 
Ah, sweeter that song. by far, than thy music’s flow, 

Thou Singer of Hymns! 


Sweet are the notes of the thrush, that quiver and rise 
And lade the fresh air of the morn with their dew-bedimmed pearls; 
Sweet is the rush of the waves, as the evening air dies, 
And the shaft of the moon o’er the breast of the swift billows flies; 
Sweet were our clear-ringing harps, as we swept their wide-swelling 
chords—so! 
As we watched the slow smoke-clouds ascend, and the flames in their 
glittering whirls; 
Ah, sweeter that voice, by far, than thy music’s flow. 
Thou Singer of Hymns! 


Loudly of old would we hear the great-echoing shout 
Resounding and flinging afar from each hill-side and glen; 
Ringing and gay the wild notes of the horns flew about, 
And the baying of hovnds, and the rush of the swift-sweeeping rout: 
But thou sayest. Oh Cleric, that I. and the heroes of Fionn shall know 
The pangs of thy Hell? That is good! I shall see my companions 
again! 
And sweeter their hunt-song. by far thy paltry bells’ flow, 
Thou Singer of Hymns! 5 
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The Priestly Plot Against the Schools 
of Spain. 


By W. Heaford. 


From “The Clarion” (London). 


Editor To-Morrow: London, England. 

Dear Sir—Mr. William Heaford, who has just left for the Contr 
ent, asked me to forward you an article of his on the subject of the 
Ferrer case in Spain, which is now occupying the attention of the Euro- 
pean free-thought leaders. He wished me to ask if you would be good 
enough to reproduce the article, so as to bring the matter before the 
American public. Experience has shown, in many important cases, 
notably that of the Monjuich tortures and the affair of the “Mana 
Negro,” that the Spanish government is very sensitive to foreign criti- 
cism and that a well-organized international agitation is the most ef- 
fective method of checking the modern Inquisition in Spain. 

Hoping that you will be able to second in your review the efforts 
of those who, like W. Heaford. are trying to organize a world-wide 
protest against this act of injustice. I remain, 

Yours respectfully, Wma. Epwin. 


The cruel and stupid bomb outrage at Madrid has had the 
deplorable effect of strenthening the hands of the Jesuits in 
Spain, and of closing down an avowedly Rationalist school at 
Barcelona. In a word, the act of a madman like Mateo Mor- 
ral has destroyed—or, at any rate, bids fair to destroy—the 
sane and scientific work of popular secular education so suc- 
cessfully carried on for some years past by Francisco Ferrer. 
the founder of the “Escuela Mioderna” (the modern school). 
Ferrer, who is not an anarchist, is now in prison, and an 
order has been made for the sequestration of the sum of 250,- 
000 pesetas (£10,000) lodged in the bank for the carrying 
on of the work of the school. If this act of robbery and vio- 
lence on the part of the priests and their tool. the Spanish 
government, goes unchallenged, the education of Spain will 
for generations to come be the monopoly of the church. 

' What is Ferrer’s crime and what is the nature of the com- 
plicity of his school with the bomb-throwing Morral? 

On the first question the splendid testimony (“Le Courier 
Europeen,” June 29, 1906) of M. Alfred Naquet. former 
member of the French Senate, in his crushing indictment of 
the Jesuitical plot to secure through the ruin of Ferrer the 
ruin in toto of the cause of secular education in Spain, is all- 
convincing. M. Naquet is an intimate friend of Ferrer, and 
can, therefore, speak with absolute authority as to his pri- 
vate opinions. Ferrer, he tells us, albeit an enthusiastic Re- 
publican and an out-and-out Freethinker. has never belonged 
in any degree to the anarchist bodv. His assoeiation with 
Mateo Morral, a rich young man, whose extensive acquaint- 
ance with foreign languages ingratiated him with Ferrer. was 
one of a purely literary and pecuniary character. Morral 
was at first employed at the school on translation work in 
connection with the course of scientific books issued from the 
press of the “Escuela Moderna,” and afterwards entered into 
negotiations with Ferrer for the purchase of his publishing 
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business. We have the assurance of Naquet that during the 
whole course of his unfortunate connection with the “Escu- 
ela Moderna” and its founder, Morral was careful to hide 
from Ferrer the fact that he was an anarchist, and refrained 
from speaking to him about anarchism. Naquet declares 
from the depths of his knowledge of the man that if Ferrer 
had any suspicion of the act which Morral was meditating 
he would then and there have broken off all relations with 
him. 

The “Modern School” was launched in September, IQOI. 
It was founded by Francisco Ferrer, a large sum of money 
having been bequeathed to Ferrer by one of his grateful 
pupils for that purpose. To the cause represented by the 
school Ferrer has since dedicated his life and fortune. A pub- 
lishing establishment was attached to the institution, and 
school books based on the latest conception of modern sci- 
ence, free from all dogmatic taint and clear of all supernat- 
ural notions, were issued from time to time. - These books 
were adopted by the numerous Republican schools existing 
throughout the peninsular. To give some idea of the suc- 
cess of the undertaking. we may point out that in 1905 no less 
than 1,700 scholars met together at a fraternal banquet. 

And now the priests in Spain under cover of the confusion 
created by this act of imbecile bomb-throwing, are seeking 
to kill the cause of-secular education in the country. The 
school is now closed, the books, property and mọney of the 
institution have been seized, and the corps of professors, con- 
sisting of some of the most distinguished scientific men in 
Spain has been dispersed, their scholars being sent back to 
their homes to return to the dark ways of superstition so 
dear to the obscurantist heart of clericals of all descriptions. 
Fourteen secular schools in Catalonia and twenty-four in the 
cther provinces of the Spanish kingdom, are now threatened 
with similar ruin at the hands of the black gentry of the mod- 
ern Inquisition. Unwilling itself to undertake the education 
of the people, the clericalist government of Spain is now 
bending all its energies by dint of robbery and repression, by 
means of prison and torture, to suppress the beneficent pio- 
neer work of Ferrer in connection with the secular school- 
ing of the nation. Wholesale arrests have become the order 
of the day, and the seizure and suppression of newspapers 
and the incarceration of editors and journalists, with the hor- 
rors of Montquich again in perspective. have become the nor- 
mal acts of the government. 

Naquet has excellently summed up the situation. He tells 
us that the Modern School is a work of life for Spain, and cler- 
icalism, whose work is a work of death. sat watching like a 
vampire for the opportunity of destroying the movement at 
the earliest possible moment. The crime of Morral furnished 
the priests with the coveted ocasion. The church now seeks 
to anench in blood the new light of rationalism in Spain. 
Tuckily the eves of Furope are fixed on this nefarious plot. 
The Freethinkers in France and Belgium are determined that 
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the just resentment of the Spanish government against the 
iniquitious bomb-throwing of a mad-headed anarchist shal! 
not be carried to the extravagant lengths of stifling the as- 
pirations of the Spanish people towards a scientific and ra- 
tional system of education. In “L’Echo de Paris,” “L’Action.” 
“L’Intransigeant,.” “Le Courrier Europeen,” indignant pro- 
tests have already been made against the mediæval policy of 
the Spanish government in attempting this reactionary pur- 
pose. Our well-known Parisian Freethought ‘contemporary. 
“L’Action,” has been especially active in ventilating sound 
views upon this matter. Ferrer was well known and deeply 
loved at Paris during the years of his exile in France. He 
was a member of the National Freethought Association of 
. France, and a distinguished member of, and part of the teach- 
ing staff attached to the Grand-Orient. The Spanish Free- 
thinkers are grateful for the sympathy of their comrades in 
France, and are looking with wistful eyes for help from their 
breth-en in other countries. Theirs is a battle not only for 
Rationalist schools but a battle against the recrudescence 
of the Modern Inquisition as seen in the recent prison methods 
of Spanish goalers in dealing with political prisoners. The 
International Free Thought Federation at Brussels is about 
to take action in this matter, and will shortly issue an import- 
ant manifesto dealing with the question. In the meatime. 
whilst fully dissociating themselves from any sort of sympa- 
thy or condonaton of anarchist violence which, as this case 
so eloquently shows, serves only to perpetuate violence in 
high places by the very means it employs to perpetrate out- 
rage from below, the Freethinkers of this country feel it their 
duty to put on record their cordial detestation of the repres- 
sive policy of the Spanish government. If Morral murdered 
a handful of innocent people the action of the government to- 
day is even more criminal. for thev are seeking to destroy 
the center of intellectual life for thousands of young people: 
and by robbing an innocent man. and despoiling the benefi- 
cent institution he launched into being. are deliberately shut- 
ting out into the darkness of superstition the rising genera- 
tion of Spain. 


Anyone ordering To-Morrow complete for tqo6— 
January to December inclusive ($1.00) will receive FREE 
post-paid these Gems of Liberal Journalism. the January 
and March Culturist by Walter Hurt. 


To-Morrow Bound Volumns for 1905 (12 numbers) 
in cloth now ready. Sent post-paid on receipt of $1.50, 
or send $2.00 and receive To-Morrow for another year. 
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Physiology and Love. 


By Charles J. Lewis, M. D. 
ELi / 


The background of love is in 
[the ancient east—the age and 
[land of wonder, mystery, and 
intution, far removed from 
‘the logical and rushing world 
of to-day. The thoughts and 
figures set forth in the com- 
plex literature of these distant 
times abound in the saying 
that marriages are made in 
heaven. The experiences of 
many centuries have made it 
clear that wherever they 
were made they have resulted 
in a mixture of much that is 
evil. This was the result, 
in great part, through love be- 
ing given a poetic significance 
rather than a physiological 
consideration. 

In the present light of physiology, it will not do to treat 
love superficially. It is now known to be as broad and as 
deep as humanity itself. Its chief concern is with the re- 
production of the species, and cannot be healthfully ex- 
pressed excepting when the parents have a surplus of food. 
The apparent exception to this physiological law in the so- 
called poor who have large families, is only apparent and 
not real. The poor are not lacking so much in food as it 
is currently believed. But they are lacking in the so-called 
fashionable raiment and comfortable dwellings. It is owing 
to their squalor and impoverished surroundings that socio- 
logists have been lead to coin the stock phrase—that mouths 
were more numerous than bread was abundant. 

The adolescent age is the showoff period of life. It is 
the time when young men and women put on their best at- 
tire and the language employed, especially among lovers, 
is extravagant and fanciful. The language of this period 
is so peculiar that it is spoken of as romantic, and the style 
is sO exaggerated as to be a veritable license of the lover's 
tongue. ; 

As love proceeds, the self is more and more suppressed, 
and each is thinking of the other—another who is neces- 
sary to bring his or her life to a complimental fullness. 
‚This otherness is the basis of altruism and it waxes stronger 
and stronger during the whole period of infatuation. But 
few when in love are able to think much of the responsi- 
bility of the married state, and much less to take it under 
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advisement. They are dreaming of grand surroundings 
and hold in contemplation the taking of blissful trips. 

The couple when courting are not living in a real world, 
but a world of revelry and imagination. They are so full 
of delight, and each is so full of charm to the other, that 
they believe themselves the pink of perfection. This is not 
surprising, for their meetings are at somewhat lengthened 
intervals which give but little opportunity of noticing any 
eccentricity of manners or, of speech. After marriage? 
Well, by being in each other’s company much of the time, 
they at last become disillusioned, after which it is easy for 
each to look upon the other as having as many faults as a 
porcupine has quills. „Be this as it may, marriage is as 
severe a test of altruism and compatability of temper as 
traveling together. Even so, many of the married people 
live happily all through their lives. Notwithstanding this 
fact, there is a very large number of married people who 
are mismated and live very unhappy lives. 

It was unfortunate that the poets and philosophers failed 
to recognize what moderns do, namely, that Love is almost 
entirely instinctive and that it was only to limited extent, 
under the control of the gray matter of the brain. Hence 
the literature of love has been compiled from unwarranted 
sources. It is only in modern times that there has appeared 
romanticists and realists in literature. The earlier writers 
were chiefly idealists and quite generally misrepresented 
the affection which subsists between the sexes. 

It has long been known that all humanity is driven by 
two very powerful and all pervading impulses. The 
first, and the one which dominates the others at all hazard, 
is the instinct to live, to satisfy which men go out in quest 
of food; the second or weaker of the two, is the procreative 
instinct, and unconsciously impels to courtship. Who the 
man who does not recall the shy, secretive and serious days 
of adolescence; or the woman who does not feel abashed 
when some acquaintance recalls her unaccountable “moods,” 
her coquettishness and utter refusal to heed advice when in 
love. These and other expressions, such as blushing for in- 
stance, are harkings back to a time when love assumed a 
very humble and simple attitude. This is plainly visible in 
the lower orders, and is markedly present in human beings 
up to puberty. During all this time there is no esthetics or 
shame, and while the reproductive organs are lingering in 
repose, there is but little chance for any erotic curiosity. 

Lovemaking is the altruism of two people who wish to 
live together in harmony. The harmony will be more se- 
cure, however, where each witholds much of self from the 
compact. This would leave very wide discretionary powers 
to each and permit personal judgment to be wholesomely 
flexible in all matters that daily arise in the essential af- 
fairs of life. In all communities where the martial bond 
would be thus flexible, the perloiners of gossip about the 
married when they were apart would have many of their 
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malining privileges taken away from them. Besides, there 
would be less curiosity evinced by others in the affairs of 
the heart. Nor would society be mainly engaged as now in 
trapping and catching offenders. An example of catching 
offenders is exemplified in the recent police raids on some 
of the hotels of our city. More liberty and not less is 
what will shorten the list of offenders. The more these 
people are harrassed the more determined they will be to 
accomplish their purposes. Democracy is said to be desir- 
able in other relations of life, and why not here they plain- 
tively ask. Will there be mistakes? Undoubtedly. The 
fact, however, that fearful mistakes were made in the past 
whenever a change was made either in civil, religious or 
social matters, should disarm the pessimist who declares 
in advance that society thus dominated would be under a 
far greater tyranny than the one we now have. 

Those who have studied the question are awake to the 
fact that settled habits and functional activities of organs 
are hard to change. To bring this about, it is necessary for 
the great body of parents and army of teachers to gain a 
broad knowledge of physiology. It will then be easy, fash- 
ionable and moral to teach the young wholesome lessons 
about the laws of procreation, and thus forever forestall their 
getting such knowledge from errotic and unbalanced com- 
panions. 

After the children will have acquired a knowledge of 
this the most sacred of human functions, and have been 
counseled to conserve them until the time nature has set to 
use them, there will have been taken a long step towards 
securing a sound mind in a sound body. Moreover, such 
well trained people later on will be prepared to inaugurate 
changes in the existing systems of marriage that will regis- 
ter a distinct evolutionary gain. To do this well, we must 
select the persons who are bent on mating and have them 
fitted to each other. We will then be able to keep the cross 
marriages which gre constantly occurring from going too 
far in establishing new types of home life. With a view of 
having a rugged progeny, all marriageable children should 
be united to those who have similar aims and interests, be of 
opposite temperament, of robust health and a physical de- 
velopment that would be approximately perfect. 

Another has described my chief point namely, that where 
love is, reason is temporarily absent. and I will take the 
liberty of reproducing it: 

Love stands only for such affection as subsists between 
the sexes. 

Love is blind to the person it adores. 

It is devoted, it idolizes, it is fond, it is (to others) fool- 
ish. 

Love has its groundwork in sexuality, and subsists only 
between persons of opposite sexes. * * * Love is as 
unseasonable in the choice of its devotion as it is extrava- 
gant in the regard of the person; it is formed without ex- 
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amination, it is the effect of a sudden glance, the work of a 
moment, in which the heart is taken by surprise, and the 
understanding is discarded. A fine eye, a fair hand, a grace- 
ful step, are the mainsprings of love. Love wants-.no ex- 
c:tement from personal merit as does friendship. Friend- 
ship sees faults, and tries to correct them. Friendship is 
an affection that is tempered by reason, and entirely differ- 
ent in very important feature from love—(See Crabb’s 
Synonyms, articles-love-friendship.) 

Marriages that are consummated when the couples are 
blindly infatuated with each other, and in a “spell” where 
reason is temporarily put under a cloud, cannot be regarded 
as a union which is so perfect as not to be capable of improve- 
ment. The improvement sought is that the marital rela- 
tions be permitted to have their share of esement from ex- 
ternal control that have accrued to those nations that have 
to a very large degree demoralized political power. 

(To be continued.) 


THE PRESENT TREND. 
By JoHN Byers WItson. 


Most certain is this of all that we know, 


ee Life is here—life is here; ° 
A strange commingling of joy and of woe, 
Smile and tear—smile and tear; 
me And whether we live life over again, 


We can never know, but this much we ken. 
Tho’ we cannot help gods. we can help men, 
And the time to help them is now; 
To the Present then ict us bow: 
Of itself the Future will take good care. 
’Twill be as ‘twill be, regardless of prayer, 
And around us is misery evervwhere, 
© That calls for our sympathies now; 
; Then let cach make a solemn vow. 
To place the smile in the place of the tear, 
And of the unknown future have no fear, 
Of that have no fear. but of this have fear, 
Not to live for the life that now is here. 
Not to make heaven of the life that is near. 


The Future may prove an Elysium of peace, 
Pain is here—pain is here; 
And as fast our joys, our sorrows increase, 
Smile and tear—smile and tear; 
Justice is tardy, and comes by degrees. 
While Truth in the world creeps low on her knees, 
Assailed by ignorance, hate and disease, 
But the time to hail her is now; 
To the Present then let us bow; 
For while we’re idling, hearts hunge; and bleed. 
And millions crushed low by the crime of greed, 
Are calling for men of mercy and deed, 
And their tears appeal to us now; 
Then let each make a solemn vow 
To place the smile in the place of the tear. 
And of the unknown future have no fear, 
Of that have no fear. but of this have fear, 
Not to live for the life that now is near, 
Not to make Heaven of the life that’s here. 


High Tide. 
By Dr. Geo. W. Carey. 


The time has arrived when 
the common people — the 
workers—must decide whether 
they will rule themselves or 
be owned body and soul by ty- 
rants, thieves, robbers, and 
murderers that represent the 
money power of the United 
States, and who control direct- 
ly every branch of governmen- 
tal operation. 

The working people, the real 
producers, have become famil- 
iar with the power that has en- 
slaved them in the school of 
experience. 

The power of concentrated 
wealth with head in Wall 
street and its Briarian arms 
reaching out to every city and 
village from Maine to Califor- 
nia is more domineering than 
was Alexander the Great; 
more cruel and despotic than 
Nero; more unpitying and un- 
relenting than the Pharoahs. It lays its monster hand upon 
city councils, legislatures, congresses, senates, cabinets and 
supreme courts, and they do its bidding. A president rests 
at the seaside while Moyer, Heywood and Pettibone are 
locked in prison and held without trial, after having been 
kidnapped and railroaded out of their state by methods that 
would shame the most brutal savage or bloodthirsty pirate. 

The president rails against anarchy and talks of a “square 
deal, but is blind as a bat to the anarchy and infamous 
treasonable deals in Idaho and Colorado by the promoters 
of the republican party who furnish campaign funds. 

The churches have become stinking rotten from love of 
place, power and self and worship at a golden altar beneath 
a golden calf. The two dominant parties bend the pregnant 
hinges of their knees to the plutocratic god that “thrift mav 
follow fawning.” 

This modern Juggernaut. gory with the blood of mur- 
dered laborers, controls the land, the water, the machinery 
and means of transportation of all the American republic. 

It has usurped the governmental right to coin and ise=° 
money. Plutocracv has usurped the power of congress to 
declare war and dictate terms of peace. It subjugates alien 
people without just cause. using the army and navy with- 
out the consent of the voters, refuses them representation. 


Ca Gie” erns them without their consent. It piles, in; 
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iquity on theft and murder, laughs and carouses and 
growls back at every protest, “The people be damed.” 

And you, twenty million able bodied men and women, 
submit—you who boast that your forefathers were revolu- 
tionary heroes. O thou degenerate son, daughter, how long 
will you beg and petition the scourge of earth to do justice? 
The representatives of organized plunder, from policeman 
to president, scorn your petitions, protests and demands, and 
rightly brand you servile cowards. They laugh at your 
votes, burn your ballots or falsify the count, and even a 
Hearst who could lead a successful revolution submits to 
a ballot box steal and goes on writing editorials on the power 
of the ballot, and appealing to a rotten court in a hopeless 
effort for justice. 

Did King George heed the prayers and petition of New 
<ngland farmers? The Declaration of Independence an- 
swers no. King George feared bayonets and bullets. 

The bulldog of capital has its teeth locked in the labor- 
er’s quivering flesh, and petitions and resolutions will not in- 
duce him to let go; ballots will not move him, nor yet tears. 
nor prayers, nor party platforms, nor speeches, nor mass 
meetings, nor threats. , 

The musket. the bayonet, the ruddy, roaring cannons, 
the rope, the headsman’s ax. by these and these alone have 
oppressed and enslaved men in all the past been forced. 

The Russian peasant tried petition for a century, and 
were answered bv Siberia and the knout. To-day the angel 
of retribution and revolution sweeps across the czar’s do- 
main with vestments dipped in blood. 

So must it ever be that “he who would be free must 
strike the blow. 

There are no slaves who are fit for freedom. 

The tide is at its flood—what are you going to do? 


Publishers “To-Morrow’— 

Your editor’s prose poem “Faith Has Come” in the 
August magazine is exquisite, sublime, divine! I never 
get tired reading and rereading it. It is a “gem of purest 
ray serene,” an inspiration of the highest order. Nothing 
has ever so thrilled my very soul and filled my heart with 
hope and expectancy of the coming dawn of day. Verily 
in knowledge of Nature must ever rest our Faith in the 
eventual salvation of mankind from the thralldom of sup- 
erstition and priest craft. 


Hermann Wettstein. 
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THE GREAT PRESENCE. 
By CHARLES A. SANDBURG, 


The gold of the world 

Is the song and the clanking sound 

That runs from the ship-decks out in the bay 

To the wharves and the wheel-scarred paying- 
stones, 

In the street it is heard as the traffic roars 

And upward it lives in the smudge 

Of the roofs that claw at the sky. 


In the blue miles yonder where houses are rare 

And the wind blows clan with a strong, free 
kiss, 

They arise in the dark at the finger of want, 

In flight from want they hurry through noon, 

Lie down and sleep in the fear of want 

And the goad of their want is gold. 


By gaunt, gray hills the pack-trains go, 

And the skulls on the trail and the tumbled: 
bones 

Tell a tale of haste in the chase for gold. 

On writhing seas where the hurricanes yell 

And the hero-boats are toys of the storm, 

The thought of the men is a thought of home 

And the need in a home for gold. 


Cunning as animals sullenly crouched 
To leap for the throat of a rival brute, 
The captains swear to achieve or die. 
The beast in man is alive to the hunt, 
And the blood and the gashes, the moans and snarls, 
The wrack and the ferver, the hot souls fighting, 
Are all for the prize of the game 
And the prize of the game is gold. 


The banners that batter the morning air 

And the high-keyed cry of the crowd that follows, 
Are all for gold, for. the clink and luster of gold. 
There is talk of the joy of the game, 

Of Christ and the deed from the heart of love, 

You may hear of alms that are thrown to the losers 
From out of the guarded vaults of the winners, 
But the cry of the morning the whole world over 
Is “Hustle or starve,” hustle for glittering gold, 
For masterly, powerful gold. 
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Nowthereforeism. 
By C. F. Hunt. 
With Reply By Herman Kuehn. 
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Mr. Kuehn hopes that, through his.efforts, some few 
readers may be spared “falling into the absurdities to which 
Mr. Hunt commits himself.” He will find more than a few 
in that position; in fact I would be pleased to have a vote. 

The world contains two sorts of people: the votaries of 
science and the votaries of faith. Each sort forms hypo- 
theses from facts; the former suspends judgment until the 
hypotheses are repeatedly proved; the latter posits gods 
and ideals, and defends them form all attacks, holding the fort 
though it be riddled, and not hesitating sometimes to use ur- 
fair means of combat. 

Mr. Kuehn belongs to the latter class. He asserts the 
unity of nature and his faith in it. He rejects worn out 
faiths, preferring up-to-date fallacies. He says mankind is 
ideally good, in the face of the fact that many men are hope- 
lessly bad. He deals with extremes, like heaven and hell, 
rejecting medium conditions. Liberty is all good, compul- 
sion all bad. 

His methods resemble those of other faithist who oppose 
‘science; for example, I never said that the mouse-eating in- - 
stinct of a cat proves a right to life of a mouse. It is utter- 
ly false that single taxers and the like “do not believe in 
voluntary action at all—except so much as the State cannot 
very well control.” Nor am I committed to the doctrine 
that mankind is naturally all vile. Such conclusions are pos- 
sible only with faithists, who think only in extremes. 
Further, my words: “knowledge of these laws (science)” 
would have prevented most intellectual giants from crediting 
a layman with the “common error” of thinking that phe- 
nomena, and not knowledge. constitutes science. 

Will Mr. Kuehn state when mankind became all good? 
We are told there was a time when men readily killed each 
other, even when there was no compelling government: and 
killing is the extreme limit of compulsion. In a previous, 
still cruder, period (and even mow) living beings lived only 
by killing. When did the race become saints, and when did 
compulsion destroy the saintliness? 

“Now Therefore” is the language of science. No wonder 
the faithist ridicules it. Superstition has always opposed 
deduction, except it furnish the premises. __ 

“Whatsoever liberty cannot accomplish authority cannot 
achieve. All human experience shows that nothing has ever 
been attained for human progression by coercion.” 

Coercion has been used to preserve liberty. Every be- 
ing has power that may be used for right or wrong. When 
coercion was used to stop the maiming of pigeons by certain 
of Mr. Kuehn’s saints, I for one, justify that coercion. When 
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it used to place people in dungeons for harmless acts, I ‘con- 
demn that corecion. But what are “right” and “wrong?” ’ 
The cat or mouse may have a viewpoint, but it is not ours. 
Human welfare, then, is the basis. Whatever promotes this: 
is right, whatever opposes it is wrong. One might judge 
that Mr. K. never had heard of this proposition. Coercion 
used for’ the one is justified and necessary; coercion used 
for the other is tyranny. Coercion lies in every man’s biceps. 
He should use it in a manner he deems right, to defend his 
“rights” or those of others. Likewise the state uses the po- 
lice as its right arm, enforcing such ideas of right as are 
evolved by the controlling element in society. Some are not 
pleased, but there seems no way but to evolve new ideas of 
right. I think it “scientific” to recognize this fact. 

Mr. K. answers only such questions as he can easily. 
He ignores my request to reconcile coercion in his system 
of Nature in which all is in unison. Kuehn and Coercion 
are working in unison, though they appear as antagonists. | 

Mr. K. never heard of the “Rule of the Road,” that ve- 
hicles must go to the right. There is such a law, and I have 
known of persons who turned to the left being “coerced” to 
bear the loss of both parties to the collision. Mr. K. thinks 
without any law people would act “decently.” that is. he has 
faith that they will, just as other faithists hold that all knotty 
points will be settled if one only believes in the atonement. 

As Mr. K. is utterly ignorant of the single-tax theory, I 
will outline it bv an illustration: 

A man leaves three farms to three sons, A, B and C. The 
farms will each vield to equal labor $1,000, Sr, 100 and $1,200 
respectively. Being individualists the sons wish each to 
work a farm. How shall they inherit equally? C paid A 
$roo per year and all shared equally. Afterwards, wanting 
$300 worth of common improvements. B paid $100, and C 
$200 into a common fund, and still each had $1,000 yearly, 
and the benefit of the improvements. 

Any one who says the single tax is more or less than the 
above is ignorant or untruthful. It is not fair to say, in 
criticism, that B and C are compelled to pay a tax. It is 
simply a just payment. Under the single tax there is no 
taxation. What advocates of the idea claim is that this 
surplus over the ordinarv reward to labor. due to fertility or 
location. shall be collected in the FORM of a tax, that is 
the existing forms of taxation shall be used. Anv sincere 
critic of the theory will limit himself to the above principles. 

To say that any matority can accomplish anv desired end 
without coercing a minoritv. is to advocate the principle 
that it is just to consume without producing: the worst evil 
on earth to-day. Mr. K. savs there are essentially collective 
things. No doubt he will admit that a highweav is essentially 
collective. If the maiority shall decide to build a pavement, 
and furnish all the labor, an opposing minoritv will neces- 
sarily help consume the pavement and pav nothing. Mr. K. 
has faith that they will do right. I have not. It is right t 
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say to them: Your share is so much; pay it, or move toa 
place without pavement. 

Why do not Mr. Kuehn’s saints who drive vehicles act 
decently at crossings when no policemen is present. Pedes- 
trians, old people and pregnant women, have been seen to 
jump for their lives, while the saints laugh at their antics. 

For an example of an “evanescent” science, Mir. K. cites 
astronomy, the one having the least proportion of exact 
knowletige and the largest ratio of speculation, which latter. 
of course, is not science. He makes no distinction, but is 
absolutely sure that the laws of gravitation; paralax: Kep- 
ler’s law, and the approximate measurements, “must” all be 
corrected. The only system thus far that corrects them is the 
sillv theory of “Koresh” which defeats itself on analvsis. This 
makes the earth a shell. with all things inside, but the condi- 
tions do not meet the facts. Name a scientist who ever as- 
serted that the scientific principles that have been repeatedly 
cerified, can ever be corrected. Faith in twaddle must indeed 
be strong to make that seem uncertain which is proved every 
day to be true. 


KUEHN’S KOMMENT. 


‘So Mr. Hunt would like a vote! Not necessary. I ad- 
mit in advance that the vast majority is with him. 

Most people labor under the delusion that the killing of 
one human being bv another is possible without the exercise 
of the governmental function. All murder is government. 
whether it be organized government or not. So. indeed. is 
all robberv. In fact the test of governmentalism is the levy- 
ing of tribute, either in service. goods, treasure or life. Mr. 
Hunt has a dim perception of this. He says. ut supra: “Men 
killed each other when there was no compelling rovernment. 
and killine is the extreme limit of compulsion.” Which is 
only another wav of saving: “Men governed each other 
when there was no government.” 

Whether the highwavman levies tribute at the point of 
his trustv six-shooter or the tax-gatherer in the name of the 
Ling, there is no difference in principle. Nor is there anv dif- 
ference in princinle btween murder committed bv the indi- 
vidual slaver and that perpetrated bv organized government, 

Government and compulsion are svnonvmons terms. This 
Mr. Hunt has not vet discovered. Most people also believe 
that government and organization are interchangeable terms. 

The maijoritv is also with Mr. Hunt in the helief that 
“coercion has been used to preserve libertv.” One must 
have a aueer concept of a “liberty” that can be preserved bv 
the denial of libertv. Mr. Hunt, and his vast maioritv. are 
simplv mistaken. that’s all. Not a single incident in all his- 
torv can be construed as evidencing the preservation of 
libertv bv its denial. It gives me much pleasure to be in 
the minoritv. 

Mr, Hunt cites. presumably as an instance of the preserva- 
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tion of liberty by a denial of liberty, the laws that inhibit 
the “sport” of trap-shooting. He forgets that only men per- 
verted by governmentalism indulge in such sport. Free men 
kill harmless animals only for necessary food and raiment. 

Mr. Hunt casually stumbles upon a truth in this: 
“Whatever promotes human welfare is right, whatever op- 
poses it is wrong.” But he shrinks from applying the very 
test he invokes, else he would find that coercion never pro- 
motes, but always retards human welfare. The superficial 
majority justifies one form of tyranny in dealing with the 
effects of preceding tyrannies. When they see something 
amiss—something that “opposes human welfare,” they 
never think of trying freedom as a remedy—alwavs more 
tyranny. They would treat the baby’s diaper with eau de 
Cologne instead of soap and water. 

: I had said that I knew of no law making it incumbent 

on drivers to keep to the right. Mr. Hunt works his Now 
Therefore thus: “Mr. Kuehn never heard of the ‘rule of 
the road,’ etc.” Yes, I have practiced and acauisced in 
that custom all mv life, except in the countries where driv- 
ing to the left is the custom; and still I say that I know of 
no law to that effect. Nor is one necessarv. Men are always 
elad to abide by anv commen-sense understanding of that 
kind, and it is only among benighted perverts that there is 
ever any disposition to embody such tacit agreements into 
legislative enactments. 

And so Mr. Hunt thinks that I am utterlv ignorant of 
the single tax theorv. Well. Henry George did not think so 
meanlv of mv intelligence. The onlv letter of introduction 
I brought to Chicago on mv first visit here seventeen vears 
ago was one from Henrv George to John Z. White. I nn- 
derstood the single tax theorv very well in those days. But 
Mr. Hunt thinks I don’t understand it now. In those davs 
T understood it precisely as Mr. Hunt does now. T now un- 
derstand it hetter than I did then, or than he does now. 
Far better. He cites an illustration and then adds: “Anv 
ane who savs the sinele tax is more or less than the above 
is ignorant or rotruthful”? Well. I’m psed to beine called 
a liar bv the maioritv. T don’t mind it in the least. because 
J know how poorly equipped the majority is in the matter 
of unbiased judgements. 

T understand the single tax theory preciselv like mv 
friend Henry George understood it. All that is good in 
that theorv will work far better under voluntary co-opera- 
tion than bv any process of compulsion. 

Mr. Hunt’s assurance that the single tax is no tax at all 
is on a paritv with the protectionist plea that the tariff is 
not a tax, but a just payment by the foreigner for the use 
of our home market. 

Henry George wrote a great book. T commend a closer 
reading of Progress and Poverty to Mr. Hunt. He will find 
that ‘even so ‘great an authoritv as the author of the theory 
found more in it than Mr. Hunt proclaims, Mr. George 
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advocated the single tax in order that the state might be- 
come the universal landlord. Yes, a great book, that. It 
states many truths in a masterly way, and abounds in fal- 
lecies innumerable. Mr. George, an excellent man, with a 
large capacity for human sympathy, lacked woefully in im- 
agination. He could not project his mind into a contempla- 
tion of human association under freedom. His advocacy 
of free trade was limited to the custom-house phase of the 
subject. His chapter on interest is one of the most ludi- 
crous performances in the realm of serious literature, and 
his ready acceptance of the “margin of cultivation” theory 
shows that he was more credulous than analytic. George 
instils into the minds of those of his readers who accept him 
as infallible a reliance upon the Ricardean theory of rent— 
a théory that has no cogency whatever aside from its base 
upon the principle of royalty. George wrote an eloquent 
apostrophe of liberty, and had no comprehension of what 
liberty really is. 

One is to be pitied who has never read Henry George. 
One is to be more pitied who has read nothing but Henry 
George. 

Mr. Hunt’s illustration is based upon the “margin of cul- 
tivation” theory. George swallowed that Ricardean fallacy 
whole, and those who read only George are likewise 
committed to it. Mr. Hunt has given us his assurance that 
he has shown “all there is” of the single tax, and that anv 
one is a liar or damphool who does not acquiesce in his 
views. 

Let us examine this illustration. We are shown three 
brothers who have inherited title to land. We are to pre- 
sume that the three farms are of equal area, and that the 
diversity of results from its tillage arises from a qualitative 
difference in the soils. And the brother occupying the bet- 
ter location is expected to indemnify (and under the single 
tax is to be comipelled to indemnify) the brother who oc- 
cupies the poorer land, in such measure as that all may 
fare equally. Mr. Hunt leaves out of the account three con- 
siderations: 

First, industry. 

Second, intelligence. 

Third, brotherliness. 

As to the first, it probably has never occurred to him 
that a diversity of product may arise from variant degrees 
of industrious endeavor. It is possible that if Brother C 
were cultivating A’s plot the yield would be just about the 
same as that of C’s present site. Now, if society undertakes 
to compel the more industrious brother to take his less dili- 
gent confrere into participation, then the single tax will be 
an admirable method to facilitate that sort of “justice.” 

Secondly, it is possible that with more extended inteli- 
gence A would employ the land he uses in the cultivation 
of crops that would vield him at least as much as his more 
fortunate brother produces. Much of the land that was 
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presumed to be below the margin of cultivation has not re- 
mained so after some fellow with brains and enterprise came 
along and did things. For instance, the lands about Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., were deemed waste until some Dutchman 
applied the celery remedy. Lands about Niles, Mich., were 
rated as below the margin until brains tried mint. Many 
a poor wheat field has turned out to be prime onion ground. 
If, however, it is the aim of society to undertake to equalize 
intelligence toward a low standard the single tax will do it. 

Thirdly, and of greater importance than either the first 
or second of these considerations, is the factor of brotherli- 
ness. If, for any reason, one of three brothers makes a 
smaller crop than his needs require, and his brothers a 
larger, then, under free trade *the less fortunate will not 
only be permitted to share with the more fortunate, but will 
be besought to do so, and his refusal to do so would be un- 
brotherly and unsocial. This latter consideration cannot be 
understood by the governmentally-minded. They see human 
nature only through a glass, darkly. They have no com- 
prehension of the innate brotherliness of mankind, because 
their experience has been only with government-perverted 
people, who manifest in accordance with their training and 
their fears. 


That these three brothers could occupy and use land 
without reference to the royal scheme of grafting involved 
in royal titles does not occur to Mr. Hunt. Well, he is in 
good company, for it did not occur to Ricardo, either. 
George had some vague apprehension of the benefit that 
would accrue to society by “making land common prop- 
erty,” though it seems never to have occurred to him that 
land is always and everywhere common property, only that 
most people have not the intelligence to understand this, and 
consequently they acquiesce in various royal schemes to 
obviate that natural condition, thus losing the benefit of 
the fact to grasp at the shadow of “the blessings of govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. Hunt comes tilting at-me with his deadly “Now 
Therefore” in his comment on the building of a highway. 
With his ever-ready weapon he convicts me of advocating 
the principle that it is just to consume without producing. 
But free men are never sponges and shirks. I have lived 
among such and therefore (Now Therefore) I know. Sponges 
and shirks are the products of governmentalism, always and 
everywhere. I have lived in communities where roads were 
built by voluntary co-operation, and where schools were so 
maintained, and if anv of the neighbors had not been 
permitted to help in the building of the road or allowed to 
contribute toward the maintenance of the school it would 
have been a casus belli. 


The people who drive vehicles so recklessly as to endan- 


*I mean real free trade not custom house free trade. 
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ger the limbs or lives of pedestrians are not my saints, Mr. 
Hunt, but years, made measly mean and “triflin’” by fool 
laws. Under free trade—real free trade—people wouldn't 
have to be in such a devil of a hurry, anyway. But it never 
occurred to Mr. Hunt—indeed how could it?—that con- 
gested street traffic can be managed and regulated by vol- 
untary agreement, and functionaries to so regulate it would 
not have to exert any authority, but merely give each teams- 
ter a friendly nod when it came his turn to pass “a given 
point.” 

As to Cosmogony, I shall let Mr. Hunt have the triumph 
of the last word, and if he is satisfied that we derive our heat 
from the sun, through millions upon millions of miles of 
space refrigerated to some thousands of degrees below 
zero, it cannot matter to me. I cited astronomy for no 
other reason than that the scientific people of a former age 
were quite as sure that the earth is flat as Hunt is that sin- 
gle tax is not a tax, or that the best medium of exchange 
is one that hinders rather than facilitates exchanges, or 
that free people who want roads will not volunteer to build 
them, but must be coerced into so doing. 


GOD’S CHILDREN. 
By James Allman. 


This is a 50-cent book bound in cloth by the Charles H. 
Kerr Publishing Company. . 

It contains 112 pages, and a general idea of its character 
may be obtained from the titles of the following chapters: 
God sends Mercury to investigate the conditions of His 
children; Merycury meets with strange experiences; Mer- 
cury in White Chapel; What the Socialist Said; A Political 
Economist Has No Soul, etc. 

Send 50 cents to the To-Morrow Publishing Company, 
and book will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Publishers “To-Morrow”— 

Your editor’s prose poem “Faith Has Come” in the 
August magazine is exquisite. sublime, divine! I never 
get tired reading and rereading it. It is a “gem of purest 
ray serene,” an inspiration of the highest order. Nothing 
has ever so thrilled my very soul and filled my heart with 
hope and expectancy of the coming dawn of day. Verily 
in knowledge of Nature must ever rest our Faith in the 
eventual salvation of mankind from the thralidom of sup- 
erstition and priest craft. 

Hermann Wettstein. 


The World Movement. 


By O. V. Stapp. f 
(Editor of The Triton.) 


Hark! I hear the tramping, tramping, of a hundred thousand 
feet . 

Coming from each land, each city, from each subterranean _ 
street, 

And a host of ominous voices rising from a monotone 

Now begin to reach high heaven in their mighty thunder- 
tone. 


From .the starving hordes of India, from Great Britain’s 
strange unrest, 

From the many joyless workers in the new lands of the West. 

Comes this mighty, anxious army—world of plenty are ye 
dead, 

That unnumbered human creatures day by day must plead 
for bread? l 


Drones and parasites of fortune sitting on your piles of pelf, 

From your mighty point of vantage can ye see naught but 
vourself ? 

Think ye puny strength will hcld them when the workers of 
the earth 

Through travail and pain and labor give to Liberty new 
birth? 


Ivare ve rail against their ignorance? They have learned 
what ye have taught. 

Pare ve make light cf their virtue? They have sold what ve 
have bought. 

Dare ye say that they are idle? They have done the tasks 
ye set, 

And a mighty, mighty army suffer cold and hunger yet. 


Know ve not the Mighty Father long enough has seen their 
night? 

Lips Omnipotent are trembling with the words “Let there 
be light.” 

Strike away the irons of ignorance, open once again the scroll 

Teaching men they all are brothers, each God’s image in his 
soul. 


O ve rulers of the world! O ve men in places high! 

Shall ve doom your host of brothers never having lived to 
die? 

Shall thev. held forever lower, live to gratify vour greed, 

Life a shallow, mere existence. tolerated for your need? 


Nay! Their fevered blood is rousing, throbbing through 
each world vein, 
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And their tortured souls are quickening with a purpose born 


of Pain. 


Masters, like the ancient warning written on Chaldean wal! 
They have written high their purpose that the rule of Greed 
shall fall. 


And the hand ye stretch to stay it shall but hasten on the 


hour; 


And the will ye place against it adds momentum to its power. 
Masters, gods of gold may aid you, but ye cannot win the 


fight, 


For the workers of the world are but battling for their right! 


MORNING'S DAWN. 


By EvANGELINE DoucLass. 


The morning dawns o'er the city’s heights 
The first faint glow of glist’ning lights 
Shoots up the skie and the chimneys tall 
Reflect it from their ruddy throats. 

The transient lull of the midnight’s pall 
From murmur faint, to crescendo notes 
Swell thro’ the streets with the dawning day 
As the toilers waken amd haste away. 


Away to work in the factory’s roar, 
Sweat-shop or mill, market or store, 
Men, women, children—O God, alas— 
So preat the press of greed for gain 
That human life of the common mass 
Its wearing toil and sweat and pain, 
Are held as naught by the richer man, 
Save as force for his use and plan. 


He calls them forth to his greed’s behest 
By force of need they're sorely pressed 
And whirring wheels and imperious bell 
And clang, of swiftly hurrying car— 

The call to work of the whistles’ swell 
Like organ chords o’er city far 

Urge on the march of the toilers feet 

As they join the throng in the busy street. 


So morning dawns, and its flceting wane 
Marks Labor’s waking throes and strain 
At the wheel of Industry’s giant mill. 

She grinds her grist, in the city’s heart, 
Of gold and hlood—coffers to fill 

For rich and idle who take no part 

In the woe and grime of the lives e're sold 
To feed the rich man's lust for gold. 


O, morning's dawn—what’'s the joy you hold 
For these you wake with sky’s faint gold? 


Save Time and Hope when you bring Love's day 


When shines the light of brotherhood; 
And men shall wake to Love’s better way 
To work and share in common good 

For then may all, free from avarice’s blight 
Of labor and comfort find equal right. 


Human Rights, Human Nature and 
Human Law. 


as By Samuel Blodgett. 


As an isolated being man’s rights are unlimited; as a 
social being his rights are limited to not injuring his fellows. 
As an isolated being his liberties are unconstrained; as a 
social being he is always held amenable to some social rules. 
‘This is human nature, among all peoples, at all times, yester- 
day, to-day and forever. Because this is human nature this 
thas always been the case, and always will be the case while 
human beings continue. 

Animal nature does not call for this. I have never seen 
‘any signs of animals combining to enforce any rules of con- 
duct, any united effort among them to punish for any kind 
of a misdemeanor. There is no line of difference between 
man and the lower orders more marked than this. I cannot 
believe we are invested with any attributes that are useless, 
much less injurious, when used normally. The abuse of a 
good renders the result evil, and authority is frequently 
abused; but without its use there would have been no civili- 
zation. 

We have habits natural and habits acquired, both in the 
physical and mental realms, part good and part evil. Some 
can be removed and some cannot be; they cling to us in pro- 
portion to the hold they get. Our character is our inher- 
itance and our state of development. Environments gener- 
ally develop most of us in a rather one-sided way, and this 
gives us characters somewhat different than we were started 
for. 

Environments generally determine whether we are Chris- 
tians or Mohammedans, whether we are Catholics or Pro- 
testants, and attaches us to certain political parties. Some 
of the most intelligent turn out Republicans, and some turn 
out Democrats; some very ignorant people are 
attached to both parties. If the matter were 
determined by information and reason our most in- 
telligent people would not be honestly divided on the ques- 
tion of tariff protection and free trade; on the question of 
free silver coinage and a gold standard. It sometimes looks 
as if we might about as well be without reason concerning 
Religion, Socialism and Political Economy. 

There are few, even among the best informed, whose 
‘reason is not subordinate to their habits of thought. You 
‘may prove a person in error so conclusively that he realizes 
vour argument is irrefutable, and his habit of thought still 
dominates. 


“He that is convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


Take a man who is fully imbued with the habit of 
thought expressed in the writings of Mr. Kuehn, and you 
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may explain to him what he no doubt knows in an intellect- 
ual way, that authority destroyed Negro slavery and 
crushed the great rebellion in this country, but 
he will still reiterate. “Never yet has author- 
ity achieved its avowed purposes,” and you may show him 
that liberty as exemplified in the early settlement of the gold 
diggings of California and Colorado made a veritable hell 
among the miners who wanted to be industrious and orderly 
till they combined to crush out the criminal element with 
drastic lynch-law authority, and that this authority soon 
made these places as safe for life and property as it was in 
other parts of the Union, and he will say, “Never yet has 
liberty failed to fulfill its promises.” I do not doubt that he 
wants to tell it right, and would but for his crooked habit 
of thought. 

In a sense we may Say all habits of thought and conduct 
are natural, even if acquired; our nature permits the acquir- 
ing of them, like the acquiring of the habits of using intoxi- 
cants and tobacco. It is curious, looked at philosophically, 
how we keep using an article that makes us sick at first, until 
we get so strong an attachment to it that when we realize 
we have made a mistake we find ourselves bound as slaves. 
There is a fascination in such things that keeps generation 
after generation following in the same line of forming down 
right disgusting habits. The qualities that incline to these 
departures from uprightness must be natural, or the manifes- 
tations would not occur. 

There are three theories concerning human nature in its 
moral aspects; total depravity, total goodness, and a mixture 
of good and bad, the mixture forming innumerable grades. I 
hold to the latter theory with this explanation. 

Every attribute we have is useful and necessary, therefore 
good in itself. 

Unbalanced and abnormal activities are bad, and we can 
properly say one is bad in proportion as his unbalanced con- 
dition prompts to evil; and as these abnormalities appear 
in many aspects and in many degrees we can truly say there 
are many grades of bad persons. Perhaps all of us have 
times of unbalance in some degree when circumstances great- 
lv excite the lower propensities. I do not call an incidental 
swaving towards the bad a personal unbalance: but one whe 
is habitually inclined to evil is unbalanced. The conduct of 
most of us in many particulars is determined bv our earlv 
training and subsequent environments. And while this gen- 
erally fastens to us our religions and political cp'nions. ther 
are a few Thomas Paines, Wiliam Lovd Garrison's er’ 
John Brown’s. And while everv one sees these exceptional 
examples of independence and devotion to ideals which can- 
not be accounted for except on the ground that they were 
born. like poets, to their mission, there are many intelligent 
people who claim that we are just what our life environments 
have made us. This is the logical position of the total de- 
pravity, and the only goody goody schools. 
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It is a very common thing for self-constituted reformers 
to believe they hold the cure for all human ills. Some are 
anti-liquor and some are anti-law. There are lots of them 
from Henry George to Anthony Comstock. 1 do not see 
the millennium coming over any such road. If it ever comes 
it will be by the slow process of evolution, covering many 
generations. There must be developed a people whose moral 
qualities are of a high enough grade to admit of it. Our anti- 
law friend, Kuehn, must be comparatively a young, inexperi- 
enced person. If he had had my experience with the old 
State Banks he would not hanker for a return to them. I 
think Peter Cooper was pretty level headed on the money 
question. I say, do away with all banks of issue. 

I do not see how we are going to get along well without 
a legally enforced co-operation. To say, “Any purpose to 
which a majority is committed can be carried out by that 
majority without requiring the help of an unwilling min- 
ority,” does not cover the ground. 

There are many conveniences that all believe in and de- 
sire to use, conveniences of a public nature. All ought to 
pay fairly for securing them, yet many would shirk paying 
anything if they could, and they would succeed if the ma- 
jority did not enforce payment. I believe it right to compel 
the minority to co-operate fairly in making roads. and in 
other desirable improvements. Mr. Kuehn has a right to be- 
lieve if he can, that no man will do a mean thing “unless 
urged thereunto by conditions made by some fool law.” He 
may have felt an irresistable pressure himself, but I never 
felt such pressure in the least, and it is too much for my 
credulity to believe Rockefeller and Company are compelled 
by law to their course. Neither do I believe if we took all 
impediments away they would do any better. And one does 
not have to be very sharp to sec it is not the protective tariff 
that has made this trust possible. “Free Trade means free- 
dom to exchange products.” I never knew but we had such 
freedom; freedom to exchange wheat for corn, corn for hogs, 
etc. 

There are strange contradictions in human conduct. The 
same man when he sees one really in suffering need will fre- 
quently manifest sympathy and proffer help, and will be most 
unfair in his dealings, and perhaps may be ready to defraud 
and embezzle at every opportunity when he believes he can 
escape conviction. The same man may risk his life to save 
one in peril, and on another occasion deliberately murder for 
money. One may be doing a regular business of robbery and 
theft, and be strictly fair and reliable with his pal. He may 
think that for this virtue he is a pretty good man. We gen- 
erally estimate our moral status by comparing one quality 
of which we are proud with another person who is somewhat 
deficient on that point, though he may be vastly our superior 
in other respects. Russell Sage appears to have had his ster- 
ling qualities which he was well satisfied with. I believe he 
always lived squarely up to his agreements, and I never 
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heard that he tried to climb up by crushing out a fair com- 
petition. A comparison with John D. Rockefeller would 
probably somewhat inflate his pride, when he thought of that 
gentleman’s methods. On the other hand John D. would 
dwell on his liberal donations and when he knelt in prayer 
would thank God that he was not like Russell, but was al- 
ways looking for a chance to do good with his money. 

The masters in old slave times were generally friendly 
to their slaves when they were servile enough, but let them 
run away or manifest a little independence, and their attitude 
was anything but kind. 

We can be very devoted to a dog or a horse while they 
keep what we regard as the animal’s place, but we are cruel 
on other occasions. 

When one class of faculties are in control we are one 
kind of a being, and when another takes the lead we manifest 
very differently. When the perfect man comes he will al- 
ways wear an intellectual and moral crown, and each moral 
quality will be duly balanced with the others. He will love 
property, but that love will not be a ruling propensity. Man 
will love woman for something more than his own selfish 
sex-pratification, and she will love him more for his manhood 
than because he posseses property to gratify her vanity. It is 
all right to work for desirable changes in law, and for speci- 
fic reforms, but we should keep in mind that the most impor- 
tant thing to work for is the development of a higher and 
more noble humanity. 


CHARITY. 
By Ivan Swirt. 


I serve in the shadow of tenence, 
Through grit of the alleys neglected; 

I touch the cold hands of the wharf-edge, 
And crumbled up hearts of the sweat-shop. 
Their sunshine is born of my coming, 
Their night closes in on my foot-prints. 


The sadness I wear on my forehead 

Is branded of pharasee scorning, 

And cankering dole to my hearing 

Is the market-place gold-clinking laughter— 
Mock to my sight is the wardrobe 

That stalks on the fabrics of angels. 


But curses are not in my quiver, 

And pity’s the seed I am sowing. 

I look through the hills to the After— 

To fog of world-faith and pale star-light— 
But reward is my robe as I wander, 

My hours house in the Eternal! 


To-Morrow Bound Vclumns for 1905 (12 numbers) 
in cloth now ready. Sent post-paid on receipt of $1.50, 
or send $2.00 and receive To-Morrow for another year. 
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A REVERIE. 


By John F. Valter. 


“A Book of Verses underneath a Bough, 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness— 
Oh! wilderness were happiness enow.” 


So sang Omar! peace be unto his ashes. Many times 
have I lifted my voice in harmony with his song— 

I sat at the edge of an emerald clearing under the low 
hanging spread of a cedar. My pipe had gone out; my book 
lay unread, for I cannot find interest in man’s thought when 
Nature sings her siren song to me. 

I watched the ceaseless toil of a colony of ants and won- 
dered if they carried their labor far into the stretches of the 
night. “Do they never play?” mused I, or “do they perhaps 
pause in the stillness of the night, a moment, to watch the 
shadows of the leaves, dancing in the moonlight?” 

A crimson-bucklered robin came from somewhere in the 
thicket and alighted on the green. Glad at the interruption 
—eager to hear a human voice, if only my own, I instantly 
hailed him: 

“Robin! Oh, Robin!’ I cried. He turned his head and 
my glance for some reason or other assuring him of safety, 
he went busily to work dragging, wriggling, protesting 
worms from their lowly freehold. 

“From your studied ignorance of me.” said I, “I see you 
are an aristocrat, even as your dress proclaims. But, Robin! 
Mr. Redbreast! attend me a moment! Remember we live in 
a democracy, and it is sound policy to condescend. for I have 
a vote. I confess I am beneath your notice, but I am lost 
in a hopeless maze of speculation. Robin, and I implore your 
opinion and advice. Be gracious and incline yourself. 

“Your independence awes. Surely such independence 
implies wisdom. You are not a weakling like myself who 
must live in a herd, but with a noble disregard, and your 
faithful spouse build your own home, rear your own young, 
live your own untrammeled lives.” 

“Do you reason it out—or is it taught you by a benev- 
olent God? Nay, is there a God, Robin! As you sit be- 
neath a canopy of stars on the marital bough—vyour true. 
modest wife nestled to vour side—does her beautiful placid 
trust sow emotions in vour soul that flower into song on the 
morrow,, r is it all, all dumb unfeeling instinct? 

“Have all men souls, or only some? Is there a hell? Was 
there a beginning?” g 

‘You will see how ignorant I am. dear Robin; I can only 
roam and with a tear in mv voice ask riddles.” 

Alas! Robin kept busilv at work dragging, wriggling. 
protesting worms from their lowly freehold. 

I was answered. 


” 
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Informal Brotherhood and Correspondence Club 


Short articles, poems and opinions from our readers are solici- 
ted for this department. This place is reserved for quarrels, 
discussions, nonsense or for the welling heart—but make it short. 


Two Poems. 


By Herman A. Hanson (A COMMERCIAL SALESMAN.) 
: I AM. 


TE ns I am of the shining sun of* light, 

Z I am of the twinkling stars of 
night, 

I am of the birds that fly the air, 

I am of the fish that know not care. 

So part of all as well am I 

Of all ’twixt earth and clouds and 
sky. 

Of the gently blowing summer 
breeze, 

Of the winter winds that bite and 

a freeze; 

~ Whether high in the scale of life, 

or low, 

All is related to me, I know. 


I CARED FOR IT NOT. 


I longed for the right to do as I 
pleased. 
To be unhampered by clan or creed, 
But when this to me one day was brought 
I cared for it not. 


I had a desire for what men call fame, 
To make well known myself and name, 
But when it came as I had sought, 

I cared for it not. 


I wished for material wealth to come, 
And in crystal castles to make my home, 
But when in my grasp, alas, I thought 
I cared for it not. 


I craved the power to do great things, 
To sit upon a throne of kings, 

But when it came, it all was naught and 
I cared for it not. 


T sought for love and it also came 

For life lives only to feel its flame. 

And forgetting the world and all T had fared. 
For this I cared. 


a hu i Original from 
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A WORD TO BROTHER FLINN. 
By Lois Waisbrooker. 


My Brother: 1 note that you say in September To-Mor- 
row of Comrade Sercombe’s address to the clergy, in which 
you say: “The preacher is only taking the advice of Christ 
as to how to regenerate and help the world.” 

The question, my brother, is not whose advice you are 
taking, but does following such advice produce the desired 
result? I have an article before me from which I will quote 
for your benefit. The writer says: 

“You ask why I call the churches spiders ?” Because their 
constant cry, salvation through Jesus, is as misleading as the 
song of the spider, “Will you walk into my parlor.” Hark, 
hear them sing, “All hail the power of Jesus name!” What 
power? Where shown? That name has been ringing down 
the ages for more than 1,900 years; it is reiterated once a 
week or more from hundreds of thousands of pulpits; it is 
breathed reverently by millions of adoring souls; it has 
vibrated and revibrated upon the atmosphere till its rolling 
waves of sound and its silent waves of thought have perme- 
ated all things in all Christian lands, and if it contains such 
power all such lands should have been cleansed, purified, 
glorified long ere this, but what are the facts? Aye, what 
are the facts! 

“Look. around and behold them. Let them pass before 
your mental vision—those who have been wrecked with the 
name of Jesus ringing in their ears. Just imagine them a 
hundred abreast and look upon them as they pass. On, on 
they come, the lame, the halt, the blind, the insane, the Mag- 
dalene, the murderer, the drunkard, those who have sang the 
song of the shirt as they stitched their lives away in garret 
and cellar the millions of homeless toilers, the little ones 
robbed of their birthright—is Jesus holding out his arms to 
the children ?—look, the vast army! On, on they go! Nine- 
teen hundred years of Jesus and such the results! 

“Yet Jesus is not to blame for all this. It is the effect 
of sterectyped ignorance carted down the ages to be wor- 
shipped. It is the result of misunderstanding, of trying to 
enforce partially perceived truths. ‘God manifest in the 
flesh necessary to the salvation of humanity!’ No greater 
truth was ever uttered. Not God in the man Jesus only, but 
God in the race; God manifest through the race; God the 
power acting through men and women in their search after 
Nature’s great truths, after the wisdom to so apply those 
truths that pain, sickness, poverty, ignorance and whatever 
else tends to enslave us shall forever disappear. God in the 
race. There is no other God that can do us any good. We. 
God in us, must work out our own salvation.” 

The above, written some ten vears ago, expresses what 
T wish to say better than anvthing I can think of: and 
Brother Flynn, when you tell Comrade Sercombe he had bet- 

(Eppe yte in the good old way, you do not seem to remen 
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ber what Paul said about forgetting the things that are be- 
hind, and instead would have us fasten our boat to a post 
driven nineteen hundred years ago; you also forget that other 
text which tells us to prove all things. We have tested 
Christian methods and find them failures. 


THE ONSET OF SOCIALISM. 
By Chas. A. Sandburg. 


Municipal ownership, single tax, socialism, and anarchy, 
are all good because they stir people into thinking. It is 
not an absolute surety that socialism, if put into practice, 
would make a nation of happy people, but if we can bank 
on any certainty in modern affairs, that certainty is this: 
The socialist makes people think, and the propaganda of the 
socialist, more than that of any party, church, or cult, shocks 
and thrills society to its very center. Socialism is educating 
the people into new modes, habits and attitudes of thought. 

Its work never ceases. It goes on day and night. In 
colleges, fabian professors encourage it. The most rigid 
censorship cannot prevent some of its books getting on the 
shelves of public libraries. The soap-box orator, perched at 
a crowded street corner, is ever active, ever glorious in his 
self-imposed martyrdom. And week after week the presses 
keep going, a horde of distributors plies its trade, and 
monthly millions of leaflets are tossed at the world. 

The socialists are no longer a band of hunted outcasts. 
They are gay, defiant, jaunty. They have numbers, organ- 
ization, bases of supplies. You may call them fanatics, but 
they are as cool and intelligent in their fanaticism, as the 
little brown heathens that stormed Port Arthur, and put a 
Russian navy into limbo. ‘Every penny is looked at twice 
before it is spent. Every available man attends to duties 
no other can better perform. 

They have all the sanctions of great personality behind 
them. The greatest living scientist, Alfred Russell Wallace. 
the man who worked out the theory of evolution contem- 
poraneously with Darwin, is a socialist. Jack London, 
America’s greatest novelist, is a socialist. 

The man who has studied socialism generallv fights it 
with bitter vehemence or embraces it warmly. It is not a 
halfway belief. It is positive, aroused, aware. It is cursed 
as a damning iniquity. It is blessed as a beneficent godsend. 


FLASHES OF THOUGHT. 
By L. C. Grubb. 


As long as man’s one incentive is private gain—public 
good can go to h—. 


When the men who do the work, own the tools with which 
Œg vate they will then be industrially free. 


a e — qmi 
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Inasmuch as every man has two hands, with which 
to feed one mouth, it is only fair that he should produce at 
least what he, himself consumes. 


As long as one man is obliged to work for another for 
wages or otherwise, society will be composed of slaves and 
masters. 


This cannot properly be called “Our Country,” until everv 
man, woman and child shall have a home which they really 
. own. 


The 12th U. S. Census report says 10,562,113 homes in 
this country are either hired or mortgaged. 


As all property is the fruit of “Labor” it should belong 
to those who produce it. 


So long as the toiling masses, receive but a small portion 
of what they produce. the world will be infested by capital- 
ists and tramps—millionaires and paupers. 


The “trust evil,” is but the logical outcome of the com- 
petitive system. ° 


Society has ever been so organized that the many must 
labor, while others do, without labor enjoy a large portion 
of what they produce. 


When meat is packed for food. and not for profit, the peo- 
ple will not be fed on poisoned rats, dead dogs, etc. 


In mbdern society there is but three classes of people, 
viz.: workers, bggars and thieves. The former, in the ma- 
iority, has always been dominated over by the latter classes. 
This is wrong and should not continue. 


When the “Nation” owns the trusts they will cease to 
oppress the people. 


As long as women must work in stores and factories, for 
wages on which they cannot live, the red-light districts will 
continue to grow, in all our modern cities. 


A society that enslaves its women and children cannot 
long exist. 


All governments that permit its idle rich to squander 
thousands of dollars annually, for luxury, while millions of 
working people live in misery, want, and woe, will sooner 
or latter, totter, and fall. 


To secure to each laborer, the full product of his toil, is 
the worthy, object of any good government, 
Oogie 


PIONEERS OF PROGRESS. 
By Dr T. A. BLAND. 


Is a book of rare 
| human interests, Bi- 


ography is the the 
life of history, and 
this is a series of 
biographies of near- 
ly forty men and 
*}women of the nine- 


teenth century whose 

live thought and 
heroic deeds gave 
character to that most wonderful period 
of the worlds history. But this book is 
more than a series of biographies: the 
author knew persorally each one of the 
great head-lights of humanty whose 
marvelous careers he has sketched in 
his rare stvle of condensation by which 
a whole volume is put into a few pages 
and a sinele book becomes a librarv. 
Knowing his subjects as he did. and 
being with many of them an intimate 
friend and co-worker, the author is 
able to illuminate their lives by per- 
sonal reminiscences, anecdotes and 
nhilosophical reflections. We could 
All columns with ood new anecdotes of 
Lirco'n. Grant. Beecher. Greelv, Gar- 
rison, Emerson, Wendell Phillips and 
other well-known characters. These 
anecdotes enliven the book and give it 
zest, while not detracting from its mat- 
ters of more serious import. It is a 
rare book and will undoubtedly com- 
mand a wide reading. It contains 254 
paves, printed and bound in best library 
stvle, price $1.25. or send $t.60 and re- 
ceive nost naid, “Pioneers of Progress” 
and “To-Morrow” for one year. 


OF HAPPINESS. 
By Hwnat PLATSKO. 


Who is there whom this word has 
not moved—who that has not aspired 
to things that would bring him to this 
state? And how many are there whe 
enjoy it; who go about in their daily 
lives cheerfully performing their 
duties ? Happiness, alluring siren. 
how elusive art Thou? How few are 
thev that find Thee! Years. centuries. 
ares pass by, generations follow each 
other in the never-ceasing chase after 
Thee. But Thou art as far as ever 
from them. Here and there glimpses 
of Thy preserce seem to illumine the 
gloom, but before it is realized—Thou 
art gone. 

I feel Thee all around me. The soft 
hreezes whisper of Thy nearness, of 
Thy blessings: meadows, fields, and 
hils are overflowing with Thee. 


C vole bow before Thee. 
Oogie 7 
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ARIEL 


MONTHLY, 48 PAGES 50 CENTS A YEAR 


YOU have heard some voice of sir 
cerity, or the rippling laughter of an 
cpen-handed, wholesome nature which 
makes you tiptoe to behold a genuine, 
unfettered soul? Well, Ariel is like 
that. 

The motto of Ariel is, “He sarves 
all who dares be true.” It rejoices in 
its own beatitude: Blessed are they 
who live simply and naturally, for 
they shall be free. 

Ariel tells you to live your own life 
in your own way—vs. commercialism. 

Ariel is not published to make dol- 
lars, but to express Life and Cooper- 
ative Fellowship, 

Its editor, George Elmer Littlefietd, 
has an able group of collaborators 
whom you should get acquainted with. 
They make the magazine thelr love- 
labor and work for the Cooperative 
Commonwealth while living the soci- 
alist |ife ag much as possible now. 

Trial subscription 10c for 2 months. 


THE ARIEL PRESS 


Westwood, Massachusetts, U. 5. A. 


A Rare Booklet 


YOURS, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE, 


Woman’s Source 
of Power 


By Lois Waisbrooker 


Send 25c to : 
TO-MORROW PUBLISHING Co. 
2238 Calumet Ave, Chicago 


The Medical 
Arena 


Publishes medical facts—not fancies. 


It is an up-to-date Medical Journal and 
gives you the very latest medical news 
for the sum of ONE DOLLAR per 
year. Write for sample copy. 


Address DR. S. F. MARCH, Editor 
1214 Main St, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Come, fill these lines with Thy spirit, 
hail far and wide Thy everpresence. 

How different are the ways the hu- 
man masses pursue Thee in their daily 
move to and fro! The poor hunt after 
riches, their only thought being to get 
plenty, to have an easy life, and to en- 
joy the pleasures. The rich, being 
suffocated with the fullness of their 
desires, are longing for rest; their full- 
ness burning itself into their innermost 
part. There are those who live in the 
jife to come; they are ashamed of their 
bodies, and are regarding them as a 
punishment by the Almighty. There 
are learned men whose minds live in 
distant worlds, unaware of the things 
around them. There are supermen 
and superwomen pouring the burning 
words from the pinnacles of self-eleva- 
tion—to plunge afterwards into the 
abyss. There are self-sacrificing peo- 
ple. Yes, all of them seem to grasp 
Thee, fair Maiden, only to find their 
hands empty, their hearts broken! 

Yet, Thou art waiting with out- 
stretched arms ready to welcome 
everyone who discovers Thee. Thou 
art Life itself! 

Body and soul are a unity forming 
the human being inseparably. To 
separate them is to sever man into 
alien parts, as water is separated into 
two different cases. The two co- 
ordinate parts should go side by side 
in harmony with themselves and the 
great world. In whatever form, in 
the past, present, or future life we 
have been, are, and shall be living in- 
finitely—we are immortal. Our frail 
memory has little to do with the ever- 
lasting. Every, second of our lives is 
just aS important and full as the 
eternity. To feel oneself a part of the 
universe, to do one’s work cheerfully, 
is a happiness that nobody can give, 
nor take way. ; 

In this state the pulse of life will 
beat in accord with that of the uni- 
verse, the days flowing into One Con- 
tinuous Paradise. 


WIRELESS MESSAGFS FROM DR. 
GEO. W. CAREY. 


There is no philosophy but truth. 


The truth needs fearless men and 
women to give it expression. 

Fearless men and women are real 
philosophers. 


Cowardly men and women are noth- 
ing—not even echoes. 


The word “afraid” is used more than 
any_other word save “and 
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Is the greatest discovery in the 
Art of Healing, and no family is 
safe, and no Doctors Office com 
plete without the Schaefer Healing 
Apparatus, Thousands of once bed- 
ridden, helpless invalids will never 
forget the name of “SCHAEFER”, 
and many write: “Why did you 
not sooner come to the Front with 
your great invention? We could 
have spared many years of suffer- 
ings,” etc. 

Every person is his own physi- 
cician with the Schaefer invention, 
and every disease of the Stomach. 
Liver, Kidneys, Bladder, Nerves 
and Skin curable. No more Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Neuralgia, Malaria, 
etc 

A good paying profession fur any 
person. Diploma and Certificate 
granted, For literature, testimoni- 
als ete. Address: 


DR. SCHAEFER, PEACH ST., ERIE, PA. 


FREE READINGS 


Oriental Astrology 


is only one of the many Interesting 
and instructive departments of 


Modern Miracles 


the great occult monthly. It tells 
you about Psychology, Astrology, 
Hypnotism, Magnetism, Psycho- 
Physical Culture, Graphology, Phys- 
iognomy, Telpathy, Spiritualism, 
Clairvoyance, Mental Healing, Ete., 
Ete. 

A WHOLE YEAR FOR 50 CENTS. 


To introduce this wonderful maga- 
zine we will give 5,000 free Astrol- 
Ogical reading. Send 50 cents for 
one years subscription or 5 cents 
for a sample copy and you will re- 
celev a FREE reading of your life. 
eB sure to send your birth date. 

Addreess: 


Modern Miracles 


Dept. 41, No. 126 West 34th Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Come let us all banish away th: 
words fear and afraid, and commence 
to live. 

When men cease to fear they wili 
cease to counterfeit natural law by 
human statute. They will then be led 
by the Spirit and realize they are the 
law. 

If Czar Nicholas will flee to the 
United States, bring a few millions in 
gold, diamonds and precious stones 
and settle down at Newport he can 
have an easy time, free from cares of 
state and “Dumas bombs.” 


It may be ten or fifteen years before 
the bulldogs of plutocracy sink their 
teeth deep enough into the laborers’ 
flesh to stir them to revolution—espe- 
cially if Bryan is elected President in 
1908, or municipal ownership should 
have a run of a few years. These 
things will amuse the children for a 
day and night, but will not give them 
an opportunity at Earth and her 
natural resources. Capital will still 
own the earth and the “mourners will 
still go about the streets.” 


WHY IS THE WORLD MAD? 


Because it strives to rule by law in- 
stead of love. 

Because it makes sex love so promi- 
nent between the sexes—that a woman 
may not say to a comrade of the op- 
posite sex, I love you—without being 
deemed indelicate. Because love is 
smothered with lust—and perverted 
into hate. Jealousy takes the place of 
trust and envy of good will and be- 
cause we all work against our best in- 
terests and forge new chains to bind 
us in servitude, when if we would but 
stop and think, we might arise, break 
all bonds. be free, and live in love, 
peace and happiness, sharing alike in 
the good things given through our en- 


deavors. Vrce C. Moon. 
P. S. I take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my opinion on Why the 


World is Mad. It is mad because it is 
fratracidal, and it is fratracidal be- 
cause its economic svstem turns upon 
the pivots of competition and produc- 


tion for profit instead of for use. The 
motto which is writ large over the 
present social order is: “Each for 


himself and the devil take the hind- 
most.” And the world will continue 
to be mad until it grows into a civiliza- 
tion founded on the principle of “each 
for all. and all for each.” 

‘ TLLIAM RASTELLE. 
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Sell Me a Song---I will pay $1000.00 


FOR GOOD ULU 


Heart Songs 


AND 


FAVORITE MELODIES 
Tais offer in free for all JUE MITCHELL CHAFTUE 


I am compiling a National Hear. 
Song Book, and want the peopie v. 
America to help me select the bes: 
songs for this magnificent coliectiu:.. 
You can recall a song that has in- 
spired you, a song that still lingers 
and endures. I want that song. Strik- 
the “mystic chord of memory,” ane 
see what a flood of now haif-forgo: 
ten songs will be started along the 
tide of reeolieclien. 

I want ten classes or kinds of songs, 
und fortynine songs in each class, Th: 
ten classes are:—Patriotic and Wur 
Songs; Sea Songs and Chanteys; Lui 
labies and Child Songs; Dancing Songs. 
Lilts and Jigs; Plantation songs and 
Negro melodies; Hymns and Revival 
Songs; Love Songs of all Races; Sv- 
lections from Operas and Operetta:. 
Concert Hall Songs und Ballads; anit 
College, School and Fraternity Songs 

For the best song In each of the 
above ten classes. I will pay $25.00: 
for the second, $15.00; the third, $10.00; 
the fourth, $5.00, and for the next 
best forty-five songs in each class | 
will pay $1.00 each. Subscribing for 
the National is not a condition. 

Heart value counts; in case wf i 


‘tie, the awards will be divided equal- 


ly. We cannot be responsible for con- 
tributions; stamps should be enclosed 
for return postage. 

Those who endorse The Happy Ha- 
bit should read the Natlonal Magazine 
—It's optimistic with bright spark- 


ling stories. ” ’ 

10c. per copy. 3 mos. trial 256. $1.00 per par 
Use this coupon is sending you: 

subscription, but subscribing is not 


demanded of song contributors 
JOE CHAPPLE, Editor, 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Bostox, Masa. 
Dear Sir—For.....- herewith, please 


send the National Magazine to me 
fer....months. 
National Magazine, Boston, Masz. 
T-m 25 
Name ....--.-eseeeeee Salone arlene E EE 
Street ss.cc. EE E eee 
TOWN essesseassoe> State serr.. 


Secular Thought 


A Semi-Monthly Journal of 


RATIONAL CRITICISM AND PRO 
GRESSIVE THOUGHT IN SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION 


Canada’s Only Free Thought Journal 
Editor, J. Spencer Ellis. 


Published at Toronto, Canada, 


10c per month; $2.00 per annum, pay- 
able in advance. 


Send for sample copy. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


To-Morrow stands at the head of 
the procesion as a thought provoker. 
It has some features that challenge the 
hearty aproval of readers who measure 
brother man for what he is, rather 
than for what he has. It bears the 
stamp of being fully emancipated from 
the money oligarchy. The pressing 
problems of the times are presented 
with virility. To-Morrow is free from 
monkey chattering of society, princes 
and pedigreed pug-dogs. The vivacious 
manner in which Sercombe unmasks 
shams and shames is wholesome. To- 
Morrow is fighting battles of the peo- 
ple with masterly courage. Grace 
Moore’s articles on the moss-grown 
handles of “Mrs. and Miss” have much 
that goes to the very essence of so- 
ciology. While I cannot agree with 
you in all you say, yet on the main 
propositions it seems you make good. 

W. BILLINGSLEY. 
A TRIBUTE TO FREEDOM. 
Parker H. Sercombe, Esq., 
Editor of To-Morrow, 
Dear Sir:— 

By chance I picked up a copy of 
To-Morrow in a news stand last 
month, It made such an impression 
on me that I have eagerly watched 
for the next issue and since receiving 
that, —well kindly send me the maga- 
zine for a year together with a copy 
of your “Cave Dwellers” for which 
you will find inclosed my check on 
New York. 

You have certainly taken an admir- 
able stand in your present situation; 
one which will undoubtedly bring your 
company glory and everlasting renown 
from every broad minded, educated, 
thinking man of the world. You are 
only in advance of the age your ex- 
pound and your ideals are as sure to 
be eventually realized as the sun is 
to shine on To-Morrow. 

I am only a young man entering ac- 
tive busines life but I am with you. 
I have often dreamed and hoped I 
might manage just such a movement 
as your are making. I was born in a 
“dug-out” in the pioneer days here in 
Nebraska when the prairies were yet 
covered with the buffalo grass and 
bones of the passing buffalo. I spent 
an early life on the range free from 
the influences of “city civilization.” 
Other than the cattle I attended, the 
birds, bees, woods and flowers were 
my only companions; my dogs were 
my only playmates; the cool water 
from a spring in the creek was my 
only wine and the hollow of my hand 
my golden gryke bright hie 


SPINAL IRRITATION 


An elegantly, illustrated booklet 
cause and cure of disease that pro- 
duces the following 

SYMPTOMS: 7 

HEADACHE or pains in head, 
especially in Back part and Base of 
Bruin; Nervous Headaches; sensations 
lıke a pulling or stretching of 
coe in the NECK; trouble with 
the 

EYES connected with pain or ach- 
ing ın back part of head or neck or 
upper part of shoulders; aches or 
pains in the eyes or back of them; 
specks or spots before the eyes or 
blurred vision, a frequent desire to 

SIGH or YAWN or take a deep, 
full, breath; 

PALPITATION and irregularity of 
heart; pains, oppression, difficult 
wreathing, or very peculithr and dis- 


agreeable feelings in the region of 
the 
HEART, LUNGS STOMACH, of 


other parts of the body that doctors 
often call Neuralgia, Rheumatism, In- 
digestion, Heart trouble and various 
other names, but fail to cure; aches 
and rains in region of 

KIDNEYS; BACK-ACHE; 
sensations of Oppressiun or constric- 
tion like a 
BELT AROUND THE BODY, or part 
way around; 

PARTIAL PARALYSIS of arms, 
shoulders, hands, lower limbs or feet, 
causing pains in these members, or a 

NUMB feeling or sensation of cold- 
ness, heavines, or a tingling or feel- 
ings resembling the 

PRICKING of PINS or needles or 
as if the parts were asleep; 

SORE, TENDER or BURNING points 
along the spine or in limbs or feet; 
pains in face, arms, back, lower limbs 
or feet resembling those of 

NEURALGIA or SCATIA RHEU- 
MATISM; 

CHILLS up and DOWN BACK; 

CREEPING sensations, coldness and 
numbness; pain 

RETWEEN SHOULDERS. 

CREEPING AND GRINDING PAINS. 

If you have the above-named symp- 
toms or any of them, you probably 
have SPINAL IRRITATION. A very 
serious disorder that but few , physi- 
cians can cure. Yet it is very easily 
cured by proper treatment. For 10 
cents we will send you an elegantlv 
illustrated booklet that explains how. 
It also explains the disease and what 
causes it. 


OHIO STATE PUB. CO., 8 Plymouth St., Cleveland 
“A Big Little Book on a Big Problem” 


“Hearstism ” 


By J. B. OSBORNE, the Blind Orator 


A Socialist Study of what 
Hearst stands for 


Ten cents a copy, prepaid 
Four for 25 cents 
Address WORLD PRESS 
523 Telegraph Ave. Oaklarid) Calif: 


across the plains was the light of my 
only ball-room and the perfume of the 
flowers on the balmy air from the mea- 
dows was my only “smoke.” I was 
perfectly a product of Nature in my 
development. I have always had an 
interest in social conditions of the sur- 
rounding world. 1 spent three years 
in Chicago on Calumet Avenue near 
where you are located. ‘lo my recol- 
lection the most gratifying of my sur- 
rounding influences there were when I 
could listen to the roll of the waves 
on the lake shore on stormy nights 
and when I could see the blue sky and 
pure, fleecy clouds through the smoke 
above on a day of sunshine. To a man 
Nature has reared a life in Chicago 
is a life in Hell. The pallid faces in 
cafes are all ghosts upon my memory. 
I have covered most of the states ot 
our Union making observations and 
taking notes of the social conditions, 
conditions especially of classes in close 
competition. I have come back to this, 
the small town and limited society ot 
my birth, perfectly content with my 
humble surroundings. The brightest 
and best life is the one which is most 
contented and the most contented is 
the one nearest Nature. I have much 
which I expect to accomplish from here 
even yet both in material things for 
the benefit of mankind and for the 
soul. * 

Socialism was in its infancy when I 
left Chicago but I was much interested 
in the growth it was making then and 
have earnestly encouraged its develop- 
ment in the rational manner as taucht 
by such eminent scholars as Walter 
Thomas Mills and Gaylord Wilsl: 
with others of the socialistic class who 
have recently issued books along this 
line. 


In conclusion I cannot refrain from 
speaking of the puerile refutation of 
W. W. Flinn in your last (Sept.) 
number of To-Morrow. To my know- 
ledge I can recall no record of pen so 
frothy, so near like street slang talk, so 
representative of the scum style of 
Chicago society as this. His satire is 
so weak it is disgusting to serious 
minded men and his style is that of a 
popinjay instead of a minister of Chris- 
tianity. I have always reverenced min- 
isters, at least enough to let them pass 
as harmless, but of late years the mass 
of them have become to a great ex- 
tent a lot of lice on the body politic. 
Many in the larger cities are simply 
tcols for meddlers in bad society. This 
is a broad and sad assertion but just 
‘vestigation will show it is true. As 
Mr. Flinn said, it has done you and 

Googe both good to publish this 


ei iter: it shows who is 


THE SOCIAL REBEL, Parkersburg, W.Va. 


FRED H. MERRICK, Editor 

The only socialist paper 1u the scab stateo! 
West Virginia. “Fntz” Merr-ck, its editor, 
has been in the National Guard guard house 
once, an ' twice in jail for showing a rebellious 
spirt towards th- capitatist. ‘THE SOCIA 
REBEL fills a niche all its own and competes 
wi h no cther paper- 


Subscription One Dollar a Year. Shorter terms in proportion. 


EVERY WOMAN 


is interested and should know about the wonderful 


MARVEL 
`à Whirling Spray 
A The New Vaginal Syringe 
i Injection and Suction. 


Best—Saf-st—Most Convenient 
It Cleanses Instantly 


Ask your Druggist for it. 
If he cannot supply the MARVEL 

accept no other, bat send stamp for 
illustrated book—sealed. lt gives 
fall particulars and directions invaluable to Isdies. 


MARYEL CO., Room 1D, 44 E. 23d St.,New York 


A MAGAZINE 
FOR THINKERS 


There isa magazine 9 years old published i2 
Chicago which discusses thought-force, +- 
power, auto-suggestion, all forms of droge 

ealing, brain building, the cultivation . 
memory and mental forces, and which desis wi 
the psychological principles that bring best 
happiness and success. It advocates no 
dogma, fad or ism; it stands for progresi i 
freedom in all lines of modern thought; it a 
practical magazine for those who think; = 
teaches how to live without disease of wo"; 
how to have health without drugs or doctors; 
how to use your own inherent powers to st! 
success; how to acquire selfmastery 


THREE MONTHS ON TRIAL 
Sign your name below, cut out this one = 
mail; if you don't like the magazine, the th 
numbers you receive will cost you nothing:~ 


H. A. PARKYN, M. D.. 

Editor, 4020 Drexel Bivd., Chicago: = 
Piease enter my name asa su ber to J 
magazine, on the following conditions: after 
ceiving three numbeys I will either | á 

1. Promptly notif zo to discontinue m 
scription in which case there is 0° ¢ = 
whatever for the three issues received, % 

A 


2. I wiil remit the subscriptiion 


also reserve the privilege of cancelling wa 
subscription at any time, paying %7 
the numbers received. | 


Mome acti cesetstccmrseviasseeeo 


Address. cece ce esens eerren 


arnest and serious at heart, which is 
urely not the ministerial class to 
vhich he belongs if they are all like 
im. 

The writing of this letter is the re- 
mii of an ebullition of spirit in a soul 
rou have thrilled. 

I am ever, sir, your sincere encour 
ager. 

WILLIAM EVERSON. 


Dear “To-Morrow™: Give a glance 
at the enclosed pen children and tell 
me what you think of them. 

Have only been here 21 years but 
have felt things deeply and tried to 
say a few bits worth while, but as yet 
my best loved scrawls remain unpub- 
lished. 

I enclose a few names of “To-Mor- 
rowites.” Some of them belong to the 
“Old Guard,” the others will belong 
to it by and by. Now they, like myself 
belong to the army of awakening ones. 
There’s a Good time comin’. Congra- 
tulate Grace Moore for me. Her 
“Abas Mrs. and Miss” is great stuff! 

Cordially yours, 
“Jac” LowErLL. 


To-Morrow is one of the strongest 
periodicals of our time, and is calew 
lated to be a mighty lever in the re- 
adjustment of our civilization that is 
reeking with superstition, vice, injus- 
tice and cruelty. 

Josernine K. Henry. 


I have read your interesting thought- 
producing magazine, To-Morrow, and 
feel intellectually refreshed—more than 
is experienced in the perusal of most 
lucubrations. 

Joun SmitH Kirk. 


We are much interested in To Mor- 
row. It contains many suggestive 
things that must awaken the people. 
You are doing much to help the world 
on to a better day. 

EVANGELINE Dovucrass. 
Your September article on “Or- 
ganization” is to the point. Our need 
and gain by brotherhood and united 


| action is plain. 
W. V. Harpy. 


Why don’t you come out and say 
that marriage has been tried and found 
wanting? Or rather that marriage 
should be on the indeterminate plan? 


Let Love be the only tie to bind. As 


a physician I meet cases every day 
where marriage is a cursed farce and 
worse. Yours for health and happi ' 


ness, B. Erunp Keerer, M.D. 


$1 
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BECOME A VEGETARIAN 


And become stronger, healthier, hap- . 
pier, cleared-headed~and save money. 
Learn about Vegetarianism through 
THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE, 

The Vegetarian Magazine stands for 
a cleaner body, a healthier mentality 
and a higher morality, Advocates Jis- 
use Of flesh and fowl as food; hygienic 
living natural methods of obtaining 
health. Preaches humanitarlasm, pur- 
ity and temperance in all things. 
Gives valuable Tested Recipes and 
useful hint on HYGIENE, SELEC- 
TION OF FOODS, TABLE DECORA- 
TION, KITCHEN ECONOMY, CARE 
OF COOKING UTENSILS, ete. Full of 
timely hints on PREVENTION AND 
CURE OF DISEASE. TELLS HOW TO 
CUT DOWN LIVING EXPENSES 
WITHOUT GOING WITHOUT ANY OF 
LIFE'S NECESSITIES, EXPLAINS 
THE ONLY WAY OF PERMANENTLY 
CURING THE LIQUOR HABIT. WAYS 
TO INCREASE MUSCLE AND BRAIN 
POWER. A magazine for the whole 
family. Uriquely printed, well illu- 
strated. Pages 7 by 10 inches in size, 
-ubiished monthly. Sent postpala u 
your address, 1 year, for $1; 6 mos., 


50c; 3 mos., 25c; 1 mo., 10c., No free 
copies. Send money to: 


THE VEGETARIAN, 


80 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


Ope 


Socialist Review 


Official Organ of the Socialist 
Party of New Jersey 


3 


Semi-Monthly, 25c per year 


The only paper published in New Jersey in 
the interest of the working-class—and owned 
by that class. It is intereating and brings all 
the Soctalist Party happenings in the state. 


Send for Sample Coples 
Jt 


Published by the Socialist Party Branches of 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


Address: LOCK BOX B, 
WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 


To-Morrow is doing its appointed 
work with a zeal that is more than re- 
ligious. Long may it wave. 

Yours for mental freedom, 
WILLIAM CoLpy Cooper. 


Dear Sercombe: 

Your Preachment to Preachers is 
fine. It hits them just right. I think 
To-Morrow the greatest magazine on 
Earth. I generally read it over two or 
three times. It is always good to me. 

Joun M. PosTLeTHWAIT. 


—— 


Am delighted with the strong, bold 
and origina! utterances of your edi- 
torial staff and especially with Ser- 
combe’s declaration of principles in 
vour July number. 

HERMAN WETTSTEIN. 


—_—_— 


To-Morrow deals with so many vital 
questions that I cannot get along with- 
out it. 

R. G. HAFLING. 


PLUTOCRACY. 


By Perer FANDEL. 


Fastidious, selfwilled, full of pride, 
One unto whom nauglit is denied, 
Thou sittest at perpetual feast 

A glutton vile—to say the least. 


Hast thou e’er taken serious thought 
With what thy festive board is fraught? 
Look in thy champagne glass and thou 
Wilt find its liquor sweat of brow, 
Thy wines of effervescent flow 

But tears of bitter pangs and woe; 
Look at thy spread, so manyfold, 
With truthful eye, and thou’lt behold 
That thou on human life doest feed 
And pamper thy inordinate greed. 


Ah, should he, rich in golden store, 

A human conscience own no more? 
Should he with all the precious hoard 
The world’s great industries afford 
Hoid wasteful riot, while those who 
Their vital vigor gave thereto 

Are told the merest pittance scant 
And pass their days in neediest want? 


Let him beware! there is a law 
That stands in deeper, holier awe 
Than that which seems to justify 
His crime within the public eve; 
Let him beware! although he cheat 
Himself into delusion sweet, 
There is a God the heavens within 
Who takes account of every sin, 
And when the measure is complete 
Metes judgment terrible and fleet. 
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Free 


To 
You 


LOVES COMING OF AGE (Cloth) 
By Edward Carpenter 


or 


THE CHANGING ORDER (Cloth) 
By Oscar L. Triggs 


Just send ONE DOLLAR for To 
Morrow one year and we send you 
either of the above free. 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING C0. 
2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ni. 


This Is The Time 


When you ought to plan for you 
reading for 1907. Here is a comti- 
tion which ought to interest you N 
matter what else you have you war’ 
this. A money Order for 90 cents g*!: 
it up to 12 o'clock November $è 
1906, but not one minute longer. 


Membership in the Internationa! 


Health League, price ......... pN 
Our Offcial Monthly 40 page Ma- 

gazine, one year ............. 3 
Certificate of Membership, good 

for. life: wn ccs weaker: 3 


Health Coupon good for consulta- 
tion if at any time your health 
is not up to par ............--- len 


Now you have read it:—read it or 
more; then ask yourself the ques 
“Can I afford NOT to accept th. 
cffer''? It will never be repeated, a> 
is made now because we want to t:i- 
ble our present membership of 2.6” 
before 1907. 

Our monthly magazine which is s+’ 
to members only { swell worth t% 
whole amount we are offering thi 
combination for. 


Yours for health and happiness 


International Health Leagat 
490 S. Saline St., Syracuse, J. T. 


SPECIAL WRITER. 

Young woman journalist, national 
reputation, writes club papers and spe- 
cial articles upon any subject desired. 
If you want something that will “take” 
Address Litte Ateur, clo To-Morrow. 


MAGNETISM. 
By Jack LoweLL. 


Desire it! Desire it! 
With all your heart desire it 
That boon for which you crave and 


pray! 


Desire it! Desire it! 

And that desire shall fire it 

With wishes deep to haste to you and 
stay ! 


Desire it! Desire it! 
With all your soul desire it, 
As if it were the total to life's sum! 


Desire it! Desire it! 

Let nothing trod nor tire it, 

And ere you think it near—the boon 
has come! 


THE S. W C. BUYER. 


Do you want a pretty frock or a pair 
of lovely hose or gloves, or a piano or 
a washing machine or an_ up-to-date 
graphophone, or a cart for Johnny, or 


a sewing machine for Mary—or—? 
The Spencer-Whitman Round Table 
doesn’t boast too many accomplish- 


ments, but there is really a good «at 
around shopper at the Table whe wal! 
attend to your vaats if you will make 
them known. No fabulous commi>- 
sion, but a sincere desire to be helpful 
and reasonable, Write to “The Buyer,” 
Spencer-Whitman Round Table, 2238 
Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


MAGAZINE REVIEWS. 


Two little magazines that we wel- 
come to our desk each month are the 
Ariel, published at Westwood, Mass., 
by George Elmer Littlefield, and The 
Grail, by John Milton Scott, 2034 7th 
avenue, New York City. These publi- 
cations are indeed “complementary,” as 
remarked in the September issue of the 
Ariel, and we think no better review 
of the two magazines could be written 
for “To-Morrow” than that by Ed- 
ward Littlefield, from which we quote 
the following paragraphs: 


“The Ariel breaks the bread of life, 
and holds out Righteousness with pas- 
sionate urgency—sometimes arraigning 
fiercely the economic injustice that 
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THE “C. E. R. SUSPENSORY” 


This article is invaluable to every man. The 
shape is the result of years of wearing and man - 
ufacturing them. 

A few of the points we claim for it are: 

Will not chafe or cut underneath, 

Is made to fit anatomically right. 

It is the lightest and daintiest Suspensory made. 

Made of silk in tive colors: brown, lavender 
white, blue and pink; in three sizes: small med- 
ium and large. State color and size desired. 
Price $1.00 by mail anywhere. 

Does your husband snore? 

Do you talk in your sleep? Are vou snffering 
from catarrh’ Have that bad taste or a dry 
throat upon arising? 

Mouth breathing is provocative of Catarrh, Ton- 
silitis, Bronchitis and Kindred diseases of the 
threat and pose, Ours is the only practical de- 
viee that will infallibly prevent the lower jaw 
from dropping during sleep. 
REMOVE DOUGLE CHIN WITHUU) FAIL. 
And you will correct protruding 
ears, Sizes for Adults and 
Children, $1.00 for either size, 
by mail anywhere. 

Send for circular of the MOD- 
EKN DEVELOPER for men. 
Elastic Stockings, =houlder Bra- 
ces, Trusses, Abdominal Support- 
era and all Surgical Appliances. 


A. E, RIKER (Established over 30 years) 
1204 D, BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


15 Cents 


Will bring you on trial, 
thirteen weeks, 


The Pathfinder 


The Old Reliable 
National News Review 


This paper gives you every week all the import- 
ant news of the world, stated clearly and without 
bias. 

It is the only news review that is truly compre- 
hensive and at the same time is not padded or bulky: 

It gives you the wheat without the chaff. 

It is a time saver for all busy people. 

In purpose it is high toned, healthy and inspir- 
ing: it is a protest against sensational journalism. 

It takes the place of periodicals costing $2.50 
and $3.00, Try itand you would not be without it 
for many times its cost. 


$1.00 per Year 


Addiess, 


PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D, C. 


stunts and starves the souls of men. 
The Grail offers the wine of optimism 
—a draught of the Universal Elixir 
which maketh glad the heart of man, 
like sunshine to flowers which have at 
last blossomed to drink the radiance of 
day. The Grail reveals the new 
heaven, while Ariel voices the urge for 
- a new earth, which is the same thing.” 


A dainty little publication is that 
with the one word Love for its title, a 
monthly message from the Caxton 
Press, Los Angeles, Cal. Its motive 
and that of “To-Morrow” and of other 
harbingers of freedom is thus force- 
fully expressed by Ernest Crosby in its 
August number. 


Love Comes! 

“Love comes! 

Clear the way ye ‘institutions, ye laws 
and customs of ages of hate! 

The glance of his eye would wither 
you. 

The quiet thrill of his voice would 
palsy your deepest foundations. 

You do well to tremble at His name, 
for He is the Revolution—at last 
the true, long-deferred Revolu- 
tion. ` 

Call upon the mountains to fall upon 

you and the hills to cover you, for lo, 
Love, the Revolution, comes at 
last!” 


Human Life for September is replete 
with interesting biography, fiction and. 
editorial writings of Alfred Henry 
Lewis. “A Chat With the Originator 
of the Famous ‘Buster Brown,’” and 
“A Recent Interview with Upton Sin- 
clair,” both from the pen of Hugh C. 
Weir, are of absorbing interest. “To- 
Morrows” reviewer, however, consid- 
ers Mr. Lewis’ editorial comments 
apropos the phenomenal rise of 
“Everybody’s Magazine” by far the 
most interesting and delightful reading 


matter in this edition of Human 
Life. A portrait of Mr. Lewis ac- 
companies this remarkable editorial. 


A timely and fascinating periodical is 
this and but 5 cents the copy. 


Bob Taylor in his September maga- 
zine pleads eloquently for prison re- 
form and especially for “legislation de- 
signed particularly for the care of 
children convicted of crime.” ‘Senti- 
ment and Story” and “A Tribute to 
Texas,” by “The Governor” are soul 
stirring articles. Unique features of 
the Exposition to be held at Norfolk, 
Va., next year, are interestingly told 
by Beverly Keith Lewis and there is 
abundant good fiction, biography and 
illustrated news of popular plays and 
players, 


The Truth Seeker, 62 Vesey street, 
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A NEW EDITION OF 


The Will To Be Well 


By Charles Brodie Pattersen, 


This the fifth edition of one of 
the most widely read and helpfui 
of this. author's books on healing. 
has been thoroughly revised and 
contains a number of entirely nes 
chapters. Ag it now stands it em- 
bodies the author's latest experi- 
ence and thought upon this mos 
important of subjects—health cf 
body and of mind. 
Price $1.30 Pont Paid, 


FOR SALE BY 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CA. 


Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York. 


Make Money Orders Payable ia 
New York. Orders Promptly filled 


How Would You Like 
To Make Fifty Thou- » 
sand Dollars? 


How would you like te secure 


An Income of $2,500.00 


At the cont of > few days werk? 


Opportunities exist right in yow 
own community If you know how * 
see them, how to take advantage «' 


them. 

THE BROKERS AND PROMOTER: 
HAND BOOK tells you how yeu ea^ 
do this—and more-—tn the single cba? 
ter entitled 


An Education in Promoties. 


This article is priceless in itsi- 
but there are thirty-four ethers—.:." 
theoretical, but praetiesl; you get ttc 
hard earned experience of a breb-T 
—promoter who xhows YOU how toż 
what he has done, and what hundre- 
have done and in the doing acquired 
fortune, 

The Brokers & Promoters Hand Beò. 


Price One Dollar. 
THE BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
116 Nassau Street, New York 
Moner back if not satisfied. 


New York (weekly) maintains its high 
standard as a “Free Thought News- 
paper.” Under date of August 25th 
some startling editorial comments are 
made with regard to “the movement 
now on foot in France to suppress 
Lourdes as a menace to health. * * * 
Hygienists declare that the annual pil- 
gtimage to this shrine are not only 
harmful to the pilgrims, but dangerous 
to the public health, the water in the 
tank never being changed, so that 
those who go into it run the risk of 
contracting the diseases of their pre- 
decessors.” This number of the Truth 
Seeker contains much of irterest on 
many subjects, among other things be- 
ing a short resume of the work of the 
Ingersoll Memorial Committee of 
Peoria, Il. A life size statue of 
Ingersoll costing $10,000 will be dedi- 
cated on Aug. 12th, 1907. 


KNOWLEDGE. 
Jac LoweLL. 


To him who knoweth most 
Of all the truths of Nature, Man and 
Life, 
There cometh host on host 
Of chances great to lessen sin and 
strife, 
To work and teach till life with love 
is rife! 


So each should daily strive ; 
To learn the truth’s cf God’s immor- 
tal plan, 
To let that knowledge thrive 
Till he may be the grandest thing he 
can— 
A source of help and strength to bro- 
ther men! 


Lucifer 


Son of the Morning 


Edited by Moses Harman. 


Lucifer Stands for Freedom agiinst 
Slavery—ALL slaveries, but especially 
against the Oldest and Hardest to 
Kill of all the forms of Slavery, th: 
Enslavement of Womanhood and 
Motherhood, 

LUCIFER is a double Column, Eight- 
page Journal, now in its Twenty- 
Fifth Year, Printed on Fine Book Pa 
per, New and Clear Type, Published 
Fortnightly at 500 Fulton Street, Chi- 
cago, U. S. A.; Contributed to by Lead- 
ing Thinkers in every Quarter of the 
Globe Price One Dollar Per Year of 
26 Numbers. Two Sample Copies and 
Descriptive Catalogue of Books in the 
Line of Sex Reform, sent on applica- 
tion to any one sending Five Centa 
in stamps for postage. 
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To-Day Thinking 


To-Morrow Readers 


Of all books that quickly come into 
popular favor, that just have come 
from the presses of the Segnogram 
Publishing Co, written by Hon. 
Walker——the man with a boys heart 
—ig the most prominently mentioned. 
It is a dollar book, put up liko other 
books costing two dollars. It costs 
you one dollar, and if you are not 
satisfied when you have read it you 
may have your dollar back on return 
of the book in good condition. The 
title of the book is 


The Heart Of Things 


and, as its title indicates, !t gets close 
to the warm spot in your better self. 
Write for descriptive circular, or send 
a dollar and the book will go for- 
ward by return mail. 


Address: 


The Segnogram Pub. Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. i 


UNCLE SAM SPECIALTIES 


Uncle Sam Self-Filling Fountain Pen. 
14k gold pen, iridium point, hard 
rubber holder cheap in price only: 
fully warranted, $1.25. 
Uncle Sam Stamp Box, 

Holds 25 postage stamps; one move- 
ment of the thumb delivers or re- 
ceives a stamp without disturbing the 
rest; can’t stick together or be de- 
stroyed, 25¢. 

Uncle Sam Vest Pocket Tablet. 

Aluminum back to write on; tear a 
leaf out anywhere without disturbing 
the rest; put new paper in yourself, 

THREE POSTPAID 


10c. 
ALL $1 50. 
Agents Wanted 
UNCLE SAM NOVELTY CO, 
Dr. N. Lily Dnle, N. Y. 


UP-TO-DAIE PAMPHLET 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORGE 


MRS. JOSEPHINE K. HENRY 


OF 
VERSAILLES, KENTUCKY, 


This pamphlet is now in circulation 
in every State in the Union. It treats 
in forcible style of the most vital pro- 
blem before the American people and 
should be read by all men and women 
who desire better domstic conditions. 


All orders promptly filled by the 
author. 
1 copy, 25 cents. 


5 copies for One Dollar. 


THE ALTRUIST 


Isa monthly paper, partly in phonetic spelling, and 
devoted to equal rights, united labor, common prop- 
erty and Community Homes. It is issued by the 
Altruist Community of St. Louis, whose members 
hold all their property lo commun, live and work 
together in a permanent home for their mutual 
enjoyment, assistance and support, and both inen 
and women have equal rights and decide on all its 
business affairs by th-ir majority vote. It offers a 
home and employment for life to all acceptable per- 
sous who may wish to join it. 10 cents a year. 
Sample copy free. Addrens, 
A. LONGLEY, Editor, 
2711 Franklin Avenue, 8T. Loris, Mo. 


Try the “Natural Cure” 


A system based upon the laws of 
nature, No .drugs. No mechanical! 
appliances. Just the utilization of 
the natural healing forces within your 
body, assisted -by the Natural Nerve 
Food to be applied direct to the nerve 
centers, Positive cure for all Nervous 
and Digestive troubles and all curable 
ailments of whatever nature. More 
physical strength and vigor, more 
brain power; ;a natural healthy com- 


plexion. Has a remarkable record of 
cures. Send stamp for FREE BOOK 
on the “Natural Cure System.” 


Address NATUREL CURE SYSTEM, 
T 818 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Ope 
Light cf Truth 


Advocating 


Altruism and Vniversal 
Brotherhood 


The Essence of Spiritualism 


WORLD WIDE AND WORLD READ 


Spirit Phonomena. Spirit Editor- 
ialis. Revealing the Coming 
Civilization 


Weekly. Sixteen Pages. $1.00 a Year. 
Sample Copy Free 


Address 


703 Plymouth Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Appendicitis 
Is caused by retained waste matter 
in the intestines (constipation). 


Dysentery 

Diarrhea and all bowel troubles are 
caused by poisons which have gen- 
erated in the intestines and have 
not been properly expelled. 


Malaria 

And all Fevers are caused by poi- 
sons retained in the system which 
should have been eliminated. 


The Art of Being Well 


A booklet relating to Dr. Wright's 
New Internal Bath, explains the 
best methods of treatment for the 
above and all forms of Chronic Di- 
sease, and how to avoid acute at- 
tacks. l 

This booklet with a sample copy 
of Health-Culture, the best Heatth 
Magazine published, will be sent 
free. Send your address on a 
postal to 


The Health-Culture Co. 
“T”, 151 West 23rd St, New York. 


The Open Road 


Travels the open road with a Lively 
Step — Thoughtful, Forceful, With 
Eyes Open, It Opens The Eyes. 

Strong, Independent, Optimistic it 
appeals to All Brainy People who are 
desirous of getting the Best out of 
Life, The Open Road exerts a power 
ful influence from its “Central Amer- 
ican Chicago Home” far into the East, 
West and South, 

The Open Road has a forceful fer- 
ward swing, has a high-grade, thor- 
cughbred way of its own pattern. 
There is nothing “ready made” about 
it; nothing imported from France, nor 
“made in Germany”; no eastern “goud 
ould way”. 

The Open Road is the 20th Century 
Leader in thinking up-to-dateness. 
Subscription price September, 1906, to 
September, 1907, $1.00, payable in ad- 
vance, Send your order now, and :e 
ceive April, May, June, July, August, 
1906, free and prepaid, immediately 
upon receipt of your order. 


THE OPEN ROAD 
42 Metropolitan Block Chicago, IIl 


A MAN 
Who knows its comforts and bene- 
fits, wears the Adonis every day. 
Not a “susponsery”, does not su- 
spend, but supplies natural, elustic 
support, relieves the tension on 
the Vital nerve center—saves th? 
jar. No. opening to pinch and 
bind—fits so’ perfectly you do not 
feel it! Send for one; wear it and 
if it improves your mental, physical 
and genital vigor; makes you 
stronger—and it will! you will 
count yourself fortunate. 

ADONIS 

s rter 
Pata. att Dee, 1901) 

A product of science, skill and 
art. Worn by well men for comfort. 
health and refined uppearance. 

The Adonis with simple instruc- 
tions included, is all that any man 
need for Varicocele and a positive 
preventive. 


Support of Anti- 
septics Absorbent 
Lineu (zpeciai 
weave, smooth, 
flexible and gauzy) 
silk or Lisle elastic 
bands; polished 
nickel clips and 
band-hook, remove 
to wash—no buck- 
Jes—weight 1 oz. 
By return mail 
securely, prices 
$1.50 and $1.00, for 
large. medium or 
small--give walst. 
Woru neat voy 
Not sold in stores, nor is any- 
thing else even intended for pur- 
poses the Adonis serves with de- 
licacy and precision. Correct shape 
and keeps it. Address: 
LANTZ-ADONIS CO., 
1981-9 Broadway New York 


Books for Sale 
SOCIAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


The Universal Kinship, Cloth $1.00 
By J. Howard Moore ` 
The Origin of the Family, Cloth 50e 
By Frederick Engels 
The Changing Order, Cloth $1.00 
By Oscar Lovell Triggs 
Better World Philosophy, Cloth $1.00 
By J. Howard Moore 
Love's Coming of Age Cloth $1.00 
By Edward Carpenter 
The Evolution of Man, Cloth 50c 
By Wilhelm Boelsche 
The End of the World, Cloth 60c¢ 
By Wilhelm Meyer 
Science and Revolution, Cloth 50c 
By Ernest Untermann 
The Triumph of Life, Cloth 60c 
By Wilhelm Boelsche 


Address, 


To-Morrow Publishing Company, 
2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 
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Something New 


on a subject that is not understood 
by many people, This is the ques- 
tion of the relationship between 
SEX a. the PHYSICAL and MEN- 
TAL HEALTH.. 


“The Abuse of the Marriage Relations” 


written by an experienced physi- 
cian, who has investigated this sub- 
ject and has found it to be the 
origin of most chronic diseases. 
This is also the cause of so many 
unhappy marriages, This is a very 
valuable book for those who are 
married or intend to get married, 
it will avoid considerable unhappi- 
ness and heart-aches. This book 
will be sent you prepaid upon re- 
ceipt of 


25 Cents in Stamps or Cols. 


B. LUST, N. D., T 124 E. 59th St., N. Y. City 


WHAT IS THE SOUL? 


Where does it go at death? Is it 
conscious or unconscious. Does it en- 
join .the body? 

A pamphlet answering clearly the 
above questions sent free on receipt 
of a two cent stamp. s 

The Hope of Immortality, also 2 cts. 

Why Evil Was Permitted, 2 cents. 


T. M. R. IRWIN, 105 CHAMBER ST., NEW TORK 


Being very much in need of funds: to 
aid in completing my life work I now 
offer my $1 book, 


“My Century Plant” 


for 60 cents —paper covered copies 30 
cents. 
LOIS WAIBROOKER 


ANTIOCH CALIFORNIA 


Read 
The Kazooster 


The Foolish Magazine 


5c everywhere. 50c a year. 


If your newsdealer has not got it, 

send 5 cents in stamp to THE 

KAZOOSTER PUB. CO., 
Providence, R. I. 


| The Experiences of a 
Pretty Typewriter 
Girl in Chicago. 


SOMETHING GOOD. 


Diagnosis From 


the Eye 


By H. E. Lane, M. D. 


680 Pages Typewriten 
Manuscript, 


The best story ever writen 
about the trials and trou- 
bles of life in a great city. 


156 Pages—70 Illustrations. Price 
$1.00. A practical course in self- 
d.agnosis and self-healing. 


Price postpaid 25c 
JOSEPH C. WALLACE & COMPANY, 
403 Jackson Boulevard, 
CHICAGO. 
ONE MOMENT, PLEASE 


Why be unsightly with 


We will send this fine book by 


wail post paid on receipt of price Pimples, Blackheads, E 
or—Send One Dollar for one year’s Fressen TAN O; SSX j 
rinkles anc ot ot- P> 
subscription to To-Morrow Maga- f| ones when All Face Ble- Ar NN > 
zine and we will send you the book mishes can be perman- \ 
FREE. ently cured by my New 
Skin Restoration Pro- 
— cess? Can be used in 
your own home. Let me 
Address tell you how. I also 


correct all facial deform 
ities, such as Humped, 
Hooked, Crooked. Flat. 
Dish or Pug Nowe, Out- 
standing or Mis-shapen 
Ears, Hollow Cheeks or 
Puffy, Baggy Eyelids. 
Write for my free book- 


To-Marrow Publishing Co, 


2238 Calumet Ave. - ~- Chicago, Ill. 


ra — let, “THE FACE ani 
SCALP." If impossible 
to call, write. It will 


be a pleasure to explain 
{my methods to you. No 


A UF 
Ñ 
AS 
charge for consultation 


—THR- e 


HUMANITARIAN) S000 
REVIEW | asinan mem 


A Monthly Liberal, 
Rationalistic and 
Ethical Culture 
Magazine 


Opposite Carson Pirie Scott's s 
Hours: 7-6. Tues. and Fri. till 8. Tel 338 & 


MEN! STOP! REFLECT! 


IT COSTS BUT A MOMENT'S TIME. 


1—ARE YOU GLOOMY? 2-DO 
YOU OFTEN FEEL TIRED? 3—ARE 
YOU EXCESSIVELY NERVOUS? 
Then you possess a disease, asso- 
ciated with PELVIC and REFLEX 
weakness, that should be stopped at 


Single Copy, 10c.; One Year, $1; 
Three Months Trial, 25c. 


It Is called 
VARICOCELE 
Every SUFFERER of this DISEASE 


once. 


SINGLETON W. DAVIS, 


Editor znd Publisher, 


852 EAST LEE STREET 
Los Angeles, California 


should investigate my Scientific In- 
vention (pat, 8-19-02), known as my 


ANTI-TENSION COMPRESS 

It cures at home Painlessly, Rapidly, Per- 
manently. By mail secure in plain pack- 
ave $2.00. Illustrated treatise invaluabl_ to 
very man, on the Cause, Effect and Cure of 
Varicocele in plain sealed envelope with Tes» 
timontal Proof, free of charge 
Mark M. Kerr, M. D., Sta. K754, Cincineatl, 0, 


its a Shame to 


Uneciec Yourrace |THE JUNGLE 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR 


UPTON SINCLAIR 


A sombre and terrible picture 
of life in the Chicago stockyards 
from the point of view of the 
workingman. It shows the con- 


. ditions that turn the hero into a 
Periected in 20 minutes without srinivas aed a tramp. ‘There Ane 
trace or unconvenience. startling revelations concerning 


methods in the meat-packing In- 
Your“Defeci” shows especiallyonspe- | | overs ina wna or erime and 


cago'’s under-world of crime and 


cial occasions. Facial disadvantages MAE ESE ance oe saned oe 
permanently cerrected in one visit. Sa in Hite coeaa” 


America in fifty years. 


4 It ix one of the most powerful and terrible 
` stories ever written —ROBERT HUNTER, 
AvTHor or * PovrrTY,'' 


SS 12mo cloth 412 pages, B1.0, 
postpaid. 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING CO. 
“Wrinkies,” “Hollows,” “Frowns,” 2238 Calumet Ave, Chicago. 


“Scowis,” “Deep Mouth and 
Nose Lines,” 


When they can be quickivy and permanently re- 
moved? 


ALL DEFECTS of. features positively ob!iterated 
IN ONE VISIT Cuaranteed to be 
satisfactory. 


Write or Cail for Advice. Rook Free. 
READY FOR THE PRESS 


DR. PRATT INSTITUTES, CHICAGO GAVE DWELLERS 


Biptsh howe WOOD STORE 
MILWAUKEE. 108 GRAND AV Not for Preachers 
820 Pages, Cloth, $20 
POST PAID — 
° AStory of the Underworld 
Linden Bro thers and the Overworld 


By Parker H. Sercombe, 
Editor To-Morrow 
Magazine, Chicago. 


_ Only a limited edition of 
this remarkable book will be 
printed. Each copy will be 
signed by Sercombe Him- 
self and automatically num- 
bered from 1 up. First 
orders in will get the low 


numbers in rotation except 
No. 1, which goes to Mrs, 
Sercombe. 
Address 
PUBLICATION PRINTERS TO-MORROW MAGAZINE, 
114 Sherman Street For the Superm ia asd Superwoman and The New Civilization, 


2236 Calumet Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Tel. Harrison 4540 
Chicago zo CENTS THE C COPY. $1 A YEAR. 


Printers of this Magazine 


Fortunes In the Food Business 


- $12,000,000 accumulated in seven years by one concern, 
$20,000,000 accumulated in nine years by another, is the history of twr 
American Food Companies. 

Every $100 invested in these concerns. in the beginning, is today worth 
about $100,000. No commercial industry on the Globe can show such results 

£6,000,000 people in the United States to be fed three times a day and 
the majority of them looking for sume kind of food that will agree with 
their digestion or relieve some kind of intestina] trouble, tells the simpe 
story of these rapidly made fortunes. 

There has never been a set of con-jitions so favorable to any one enter 
rise, as the present time is to the Natural food business, This partly er- 
plains the unprecedented success, Christian’s Natural Food Co., has made. 
This company was organized about one year ago with a very small capita’. 
Since then it has outgrown two factories, and at the last stockholders’ 
meeting, August 10th, it was unanimously voted to construct a large mod- 
ern factory with sufficient capacity to meet our present demands and pro 
vide for tuture growth, which is now a fixed certainty. 

In order to make these improvements the first allotment of development 
stock will be offered October 5th at par ($10 per share). Write for my 
new food company booklet in wnict all details of tnis opportunity are ex- 
plained, 

It would be well to make reservations for the amount of stock you 
would lixe to own, 

Thic stock is offered to the read:rs of this magazine because I know they 
are interested in advanced thought and food reform, and al] things belog 
equal, 1 prefer .iividends and profits of our business go to this class of 
people, because they will co-operate with us in building up a great institu- 
lion on a great principle. 


CHRISTIAN’S NATURAL FOOD CO, Eugene Christian, Food Expert, 
President, 7 EAST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Che Fewish Cribune 


A Family Weelly 


The ONLY Jewish publication in the Pacific Northwest 
The LARGEST Jewish publication west of Chicago 
Regolar Subscription Price $2.00 per Annum 


"HE JEWISH TRIBUNE 82.00 Roth tHE JEWISH TRIBUNE $ 


2.00 
Linpincotts ...........5.- 2.50 Collier's ........ 0 ceeecees 5.20 | og 
$4.50 1$2.75 $7.20 $6.0 
THE JEWISH TRIBUNE $2.00 Both 1HE JEWISH TRIBUNB $2.00 Beth 
Scribner’s ......... .eseee 3.00 Red Book .......,....200% 1.00 
for fer 
$5.00 |$3.50 
THE JEWISH TRIBUNE $2.00 o th THE JEWISH TRIBUNE ear 


The Arena 2.00 if 


$4.50 $3, 00 


THE JEWISH TRIBUNE re 00 Both THE JEWISH TRIBUNE $2.00 
Ainslieg 8o Bo Everybody's ....... 1.50 


Parson's 


$3.80 i, 35 


Address Circulation Department 
THE JEWISH TRIBUNE 
Suite 616, Chamber of Commerce X % Portland, Oregon 
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reatest Geological 
Event of Ages 


The Nautilus 


For August 


Contains a splendid article by Prof. Edgar L. Larkin 
about THE GREATEST GEOLOGICAL EVENT OF AGES, the forming 
of the great Salton Sea, over 50 miles long and still growing, by 
the change of course of the mighty Colorado river. This Intensely 
interesting article is accompanied by photographs and a relief map 
showing the vicinity of the great new sea. 


THE MUATILUS for August contains also a beautiful NEW POEM, 
“Knowledge”, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox ; a charming sew 
poem by Maglyn Dupree, “Tha Bee's Choice” “A Meditation 
on Health”, by Florence Morse Kingsley, “The Evol- 
ution of a Castaway”, by Eleanor Kirk; another installment of 
that wonderful series of articles on “The Law of the Rhythmic Breath’, by 
Ella Adelia Fletcher; ‘Saving and Giving’, by Fred- 
erick Rosslyn, ‘Overcoming the Last Enemy”, by Eliza- 
beth Towne. 


Besides all this there are editorials by Elizabeth Towne 
ad William E. Towne, and a number of ‘Short Stories 
from Real Life’, by L. A. Bow and others to afford something 
better and more interesting than “midsummer fiction’; and ‘‘New Thought 
in the Kitchan’’, Success Letters, Family ounsel, Etc. 


Another Month and the price ef NAUTILUS will be $1.00 a year. 
Just Now you may have a year’s subscription for 50 cts. 


Or a 4 month trial subscription for 10 cts. Order right 
away before July and August issues wre exhausted. 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Dept. 34 - - HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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A Practical Course in Self-Diag- 
nosis and Self-Healing 
By Means Of 


“THE DIAGNOSIS FROM THE EYE” is a most remarkable book, 
the result of years of careful observation and research. It deals with 
one of the most important and far reaching discoveries in the science of 
healing; with the fact, that the iris of the eye is a mirror of mind 
and body and discloses the inner ccndition of man. 


150 large pages, 70 original illustrations; neatly bound in cloth; 
sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 


The Foundation of all Reform, cloth 35c; paper 25c. 
The Folly of Meat-Eating 10c, 


Drugs Never Heal 


They only suppress symtoms which always ‘appear in the form of 
rains, fever, eruptions, etc.. when the laws of nature have been gross- 
ly violated. 


As there is but one cause of disease—violating of nature’s laws— 
there is but one remedy: a natural and rational mode of living. 


This truth is fully confirmed byour new method of diagnosing 
diseases: The Diagnosis from the Eye. t 


Our Sanatorium is located in Chicago’s most beautiful section, just 
opposite Lake Michigan and Lincoln Park, whose ever green lawns, 
blooming flowers and majestic trees are particularly inviting to all who 
wish to spend the larger part of the day, especially during the warmer 
weather, in nature's realm. 


p. Write for particulars to 


Kosmos Hygienic Institute 


KNEIPP WATER CURE SANITARIUM 


765 N. Clark St. - Chicago, lll. 


Near Menominee St. Tel. Black 5981. Opposite Lincoln Pk. 
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DOLCEOLA 


A New and 
W onderful 
Musical 


Instrument 


Played wiith keys like a piano. Volume of tone equal to two mando- 
lins and two guitars. In a class by itself. 

Any tune you can whistle or sing you can play on the Dolceola. The 

reat simplicity with which the novice can produce sweet music Is the 
Dolceola'’s greatest charm. 

For children's use it is a most charming and economical stepping- 
stone to the piano and will tend to decvelop In the child God's most ex- 
quisite gift—Music. 

The Dolceola is not a toy, but a practical musical instrument, with a 
complete piano ection. It affords much pleasure and instruction to everyone, 
both old and young. Wrtie for our handsomely illustrated Catalog fully 
describing this instrument, which a'so contains letters of endorsement from 
the leading Musicians. Teachers. and Players in the country. Ask your 
music dealer to show it to you; if he has not got it in stock, send us his 
name and we will in turn send you FREE a handsome ivory-finished nap- 
kin ring. 

SPLENDID INDUCEPMENTS OFFERED TO AGENTS. 


The TOLEDO SYMPHONY CO. 1023 Jefferson St, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Take Advantag 
of This Special 
Introductory 
Oar ee 


The Arena Magazine 


as a trisl subscription. This great review of original opinion is again edited by B. O. Flower, and 
sinee it has been greatly enlarged and improved it is now everywhere recognized as having surpassed 
itsold self, The Oakland, (Cal.) Enquirer, says: 


“No one who desires to keep abreast of the best thought of tha day-in politics, economics and every 
other department of buman progress can afford to be without THE ARENA,” : 

In additon to the regular contributions on the public questions of the day, THE ARENA also 
contains Short Stories. Editorial Comments, The Mirror of the Present, Book studies and Keviews 
of New Books. as well as numerous fuely-execated illusirations. 


FE 25 Cents a copy. $2.50 a Year. 
Enter Your Subscription Albert Brandt, Publisher 
AT ONCE 541 Building, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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A FREE OFFE 


. A Three Months’ Subscription on trial! 
Don't send Money! Read the coupon below, 

What’s onr magazine? NEW THOUGHT. 

50 CENTS PER YEAR. 

The brightest, cleanest, cheeriest little 
magazin- in the United States—au Organ 
of Optimism. 

The brosdest, most progressive advanced 
thought magazine in the U. B. It does not 
stick in the furrows of last year’s New 
Thought—it gives you really THE NEWEST 
THOUGRT, the most advanced theories. an 
opportanity to compare and examine the 
different methods of applying or invest gat- 
ing the Power and Possibilities of the Mind. 

Standard magazine size. Fine paper. 
Half-tone portraits of write's. ` 

Special Talks from tbe shoulder by WILLIAM 
WALKER ATKINSON, “Chips from the Old 
Block.” Another department by the sume 
famous writer, his personal impressions, 
called “Btray Thoughts N 

Fise strong ical articles by FRANKLIN 
L. BERRY : Going Up? Helle, Teoubic! Selitaire, 
Get Out of My Sunlight. Good things monthly by 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. Uriel Buchanan, Lou- 
80 Radford Wells, Walter DeVoe. Ida Gat- 
iing Pentecost, Dr. Leon Elbert Landone, 


The New Thought Publishing Co., 


COUPON 


N.w Thought Pablishing Co., 1170 Caxton Bidg., Chicago, illinois. 
I wich to take advantage of your test offer. 
NEW THOUGHT. After receiving the magazine for 3 numbers, 1 will either remit 50 cents in 
payment for my subscription or request you to discontinue same. 
charge is to be made me for the 3 copies of the magazine received. 


Felica Blake. ary Matthews Lwirg, Eika 
Burns Sherman, ete., etc. 

Some subjects discussed and to be diseuased : 
PHYSICAL ‘MMORTALITY, a series of six sci- 
entific articles with results of exper meuts 
of Elmer Gates, Huxley, etc.; Impression asd 
Expression; Individual Responsibility: 
“Beginning to Study the Wind Again”; Uni 
versal Life; What Makes Success? “To 
wards the Ideal”; Enter Into Your Body 
ind Vitalize It; Promoting that Pays: The 
8 mple Silence; The “Eve:yday"’ Cure and 
Correction of Physical Derangements; Tle 
Secret of Concentration. 

Join our Carreat Tepics Cleb, our Attalamest 
Class, the latter conducted by Ur el Buchas- 
an, the widely known aatbhor of “The 
Mind’s Attainment, Truth and Destinys etc. 
etc. Send in your problems to our >tepping 
Stones Department; see our pages for N: w 
Thought mothers; read the witty. good-ns- 
tured gossip “About People and rhings" by 
Louise Radford Wells, 

DON’T MISS OUR PRIZE PAGE MONTHLY. Cou- 
tents of all kinds, for all people. 

We want you to get acquainted with oar 
magazine! And we're giving you a chance 
that costs you nothing. Seed ia your same udey 


1170 Caxton Bldg., Chicage, Illimets 


Enter my name for 1 year’s subscription ta 


In the latter case, no 


If You Desire All The Good Things of Current 
Literature Between Two Covers, You’ll Be Inter- 
ested in What is Said Below: 


Aa the number of magazines increases the more difficult tt becomes for you to secare 
a representative selection of articles; 1.0., if you subscribe for individual magazines. 

As the number of magazines {ncceaso the Less difficult it becomes for you to sesure 
a reprosentative selection of articles, i.e., If you subscribe for 


The Busy Man’s Magazine 


The Review of Reviews for Busy People 


This magazine is an epitome oi the world’s beat thought TO-DAY. 


It contains the 


very selections you want to see bat have no time to look for in individual magazines. 
In addition, there is a complete list of contents of other magazines. 
There is also a review of the latest books. of special interest to business people. 


For the sum of $2.00 you can get THE BUSY MAN'S MAGAZINE for Ose Year 
You would have to pay $200.00 to get the contents of THE BUSY MAN'S MAGAZINE In the ordinary way 
Send in Your Subscription NOw 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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BUILT To BAKE 


Will You Let Us Place a TOLMAN Range in Your Home on 


FREE TRIAL 


E want to prove to you, at onr risk, in your own home, without 
any obligation on your part /vterer, that Tolman Ranges are 
absolute range perfection and that one in your home will cut the 

Juel bill and housework in half. Let us explain to you how we sell 
direct to you from our factory at 


Actual Wholesale Prices 


and thus save you $15 to $40 profits of middlemen and dealers. We give 
with every range a TEN YEAR GUARANTEE, which is as broad and 
binding as we can make it. WE CLAIM THAT TOLMAN RANGES ARE THE 
ONLY RANGES WHICH POSSESS ALL THESE FIVE POINTS OF MERITORIOUS PER- 
FECTION— 


isn’t This What You Want When You Buy a Stove of a Range? 


]. The range that will bake, heat and endure. | 4. The range that has an OLD ESTABLISHED. RE- 
2. ‘The range that is REALLY economical. PUTABLE manufacturer behind it. 


3. The range which turns the gases and smoke | 
into BAKING HEAT. | 5, THE RANGE THAT WILL LAST THE LONGEST. 


The riveting, the mounting, the finishing are all done BY HAND, by skilled workmen, under the 
personal direction of our PRESIDENT. We guarantee that there is not a better range made today, and 
few AS GOOD, 

Is it not worth a minute's time anda postal vard to send for our catalog, which tells all about this 
liberal special offer’ Our catalog shows over 100 different styles and sizes of Wood Cook Stoves, Heat- 
ing Stoves, Steel Ranges, ete. Wo are making many other liberal offers for the summer months, Are 
you interested’ If so 


SEND POSTAL FOR FREE CATALOG “G” 
tem was. JUDSON A. TOLMAN CO. ?S.eatiornty> 
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patizea by GOC gle NEW YORK PUBLIC 


| am familar with 
the merits of Rid- 
path's History of 
the World, and 


Coupon below. 


sales. 


Ridpath takes you back-to the 
dawn of history, long before the 
Pyramids of Egypt were built; 
down through the romantic, trou- 
bled times of Chaldea’s grandeur 
and Assyria’s magnificence; of Ba- 
bylonia’s wealth and luxury; of 
Greek and Roman splendor; of Mo- 
hammedan culture and refinement; 
of French elegance and British 
power; to the rise of the Western 
world. 

He throws the mantle of person- 
ality over the old heroes of history. 
Alexander is there,—patriot, war- 
rior, statesman, diplomat,—crown- 
ing the glory of Grecian history. 

Washington is there “foursquare 
to all the winds,” grave, thought- 
ful, proof against the wiles of 

British strategy and 

$ | the poisened darts of 
1 false friends; clear- 
seeing over the heads 

of his fellow-country- 


Brings the men, and on into an- 

Compto Set | other century, the 
Small Sums most colossal world- 
Monthly | figure of his time. 


» Google 


se waan A Very Large ¿7 
«xi | Advertising Gontract 


Places in Our Hands the Remainder of This Great Publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


9 Massive Royal Octavo Volumes, 4,000 double column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations. 
Brand New, latest edition, down to date, beantifally bound in half Morocco. 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending in the 
Tear off the Coupon. write 
and mail to us now before you forget it. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done but 
come from his History, and to print our price broadcast, for the sake of 
more quickly selling these few sets, would cause great injury to future 


| esteer Rit- 


great value 
Jellersen Barn. 


name and address plainir, 


his family derive an i- 


Weich 
SS the 


He covers every race, ë 
tion, every time, and bh 
spellbound by kis wond 
quence. Nothing more in 
absorbing, and inspiring * 
ever written by man. 

Ridpath should be in your — 
home. It is a Work that 
you will value as long 
as you live and read 
over and over again. 


200,000 


Americans own 
and love 
Ridpath. 


Send 
Coupon 
To-day. 


.Please mail witheet a 
to me, Kidpath Sampie Pap% | 
«nd full particulars, at effer® 
¢n the To-Morrow Magazine 


HAND MADE FURNITURE 


We make to order 
Chairs, Tables, # 2 
Desks, Book-shelves, 
Screens, Stools, Foot- 
rests, Side-boards, a 
Box-couches, Spring- 
couches etc. a a x 


Spencer - Whitman contor, 
G. E. SHORT, Shop Sup. 
2238 CALUMET AVE. - 2 2 CHICAGO 


“A Text-Book of Constructive Liberalism.” 


The Doom of Dogma 


By HENRY FRANK. 


All the doctrines of religion are traced in this work 
to their naturalistic and mythological origin, and clothed 
with new interpretation in the light of Modern Thought. 


THE LONDON ATHANAEUM. ‘-An interesting work, , Presenting a religion like Walt Whit- 
man's, of a God whom man discovers aa he dissovers himaelf.’ 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. ‘'This book received a wide welcome and is greatly enjoyed. It 
is an epoch- marking | work and should be in every student's library. The author is always ardent, 
sincere, entertaining.’ 


THE LONDON LITERARY WORLD. ‘‘This is a handseme book and is meant to strike a mortal 
blow at Dogma. Contains not a fow eloquent passages.’ 


"THE NE YORK CRIT{C ‘Mr Frank proposes to anetrez theological dogma and substitutes 
a ralionalfoundation for religious belief. He says many wise things.’ 


THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR. -Mr. Frank isa fascinating writer, He handles lsnguage like 
à master. He is a thinker and fearlesaly attera the truth.’ 


TO-MORROW. ‘'The Doom of Dogma is an illuminating and schoolarly wor 


The book has been favorably, sometimes enthusiastically, reviewed by most of the 
leading literary journals of the world, It has been bitterly attacked by the orthodox. 
400 pages, handsomely produced by the Putnam’s. Price $1.50. Postage 15c. 


THE INDEPENDENT LITERATURE ASSOCIATION 
122 West Forty-Fourth St. [D] New York City, N. Y. 
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A Volume of — 


For Guidance in Social, Intellectual, f 
and Commercial Life 


Especially Recommended 
to Amateur Thinkers 


This Means ` 


Wealth, 

Power, or 
Influence will 

Not Avail to 
Buy a Place on 
These Pages 
which are only for 


“People Who Think” 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


To-Morrow Publishing 


> ooke Calumet Avenue ... Ch: ee al fr 


10 CTS. A COPY 
DOLLAR A YEAR 


NOVEMBER—1906 


10-MORROW 


FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK 


SPELLING REFORM. 


“To-Morrow” contributors are invited to employ sim- 
plified spelling in their M. S. if they prefer to do so and 
THE LITERATURE OF DEMOCRACY. 

As publishers do not print nor readers demand a liter- 
ature much in advance of their time, the effect is a cen- 
sorship by common consent against literature that does 
not voice the ideals of the epoch in which it is writ- 
ten hence; the Elizabethan Age could not and did not 
produce any other than a literature of authority—of des- 
potism, cast paegeantry and special privilege. 

Up to this time, with the exception of a few heralds 
of the new day, Whitman, Thoreau, Shaw, Markham and 
London, our literature has keen but an echo of Eliza- 
bethan ideals. 

We now stand on the threshold of the greatest epoch 
in literature and philosophy the world has ever known 
for THE LTERATURE OF DEMOCRACY has not yet 
been written and it cannot ke written until the genious 
of many, throwing aside paegeantry, cast and the mania 
of owning things, stands forth unafraid in comradeship 
fer the common good and lives the life of EQUALITY 
AND MUTUAL SERVICE. In literature as in life and 
character the, HIGHEST is never reached except through 
free natural selection. GENIOUS MUST BE FREE—IT 
MUST BE LIBERATED. Pent up in a thousand welling 
hearts the GENIOUS OF DEMOCRACY stands tiptoe 
awaiting opportunity for expression and ‘‘To-Morrow,” 
unchained by conventions, offers itself zs one of its 
avenues, 


WILSHIRE'S MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Greatest Socialist Monthly 
The Largest Circulation 


The most complete plant of any 
radical publication, 


Gaylord Wilshire Editor 


hıdress WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE, New York City 


I make a magazine, yclept for 
commercial purposes 


e Little Devil 


It is specifically designed for every body but 
fatuous folks with two-ply morals. 

It ia for the world's elect—the men and wo- 
men who have broken the intellecrual fetters 
which bigots and beasts have fastened upon 
the race. 

It is not for thore who mistake hysteria for 
holiness or who have habituated themselves 
to the rut, 

On the whole it expresses tne unspoken 
sentiments of two-thirds of the p ople and 
will appeal to all but mental mendicants and 
moral rants. 

At all news stands lUc a copy. 
year. 

If your dealer does not keep it have him 
order it or send direct to 


THE LITTLE DEVIL MAGAZINE 
LOS ANGELES, CAL, 


$1.00 a 


LET US SEND YOU 


Min, 


A MAGAZINE OF, -DAY 


TE |) 


HUMAN LIFE ia absolutely original. There 
is no other magazine dealing with people er- 
clusively. It is filled from cover to cover with 
true stories and pictures of trne people and will 
keep the entire family fully posted as to the sr- 
tions and doings of all the prominent people of 
the entire world. It has the greatest writer in 
this country of vigorous, virile, pungent, force- 
ful, piquant English as its editor-in-ebtef. 


ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 


The caustic contri- 
duror to the Saturdsy 
Evening Post, Cosmo- 
politan, Success and 

alf a hundred other 
representative period- 
icala; the author of 
"The Prosident.” 
**The Boss'', alfe- 
villa," **Peggr O'- 
Neil.’ and = other 
hocks of story and ad- 
venture, every one 
scintillating with 
atrennous Tife. Mr. 
Lewis’ fingers are upon 
the puvlie pals; he 
knows what the publie 
wants, and he gives 
them running-over measure: his knowledge of 
men and things is as wide as the wide, wide world. 
HUMAN LIFE is up-to-date in its fresh. origina! 
mutter from the best au hors avd nest artists, aod 
filled to overflowing witn human interest. 


Read This Liberal Offer 


— Fil] in this Coupon To-day—— 


HUMAN LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Binford St., Boston, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN :—Enclosed please find five two- 
cent stamps, ten cents, for which kindly send 
HUMAN LIFE for three months, com- 
mencing with the Armour and Cassatt Ang. 
number. We will alko send the Mark Twain 
& Dowie numbers extra to all who orter at 
once, 


Name 


P. 0. Box or Street _ 


Town or City 


LENOX HOTEL 


BUFFALO 


MODERN. HIGHEST GRADE. FIREPROOF. 


OUR OWN ELECTRIC CARRIAGES EXCLUSIVE- 

LY FOR PATRONS every few minutes between 

the Hotel, Depots, Wharves and Through the 
Business District 


OLR iai oe Ai trto EUROPEAN PLAN. 
a pA, kE K K Rates $1.50 p « day anu upward. 
k a George Duchscherer, Proprietor 


I have made arrangements with the manufacturer of the ADRI- 
ENNE HEALTH BRACE, whereby Lam able to offer the readers 
of To-Morrow this well-known health device for $2 00, formerly 
sold at $5.00. 

The ADRIENNE HEALTH BRACE 


is so made that results from its use are qnick and permanent, It 
should be worn by every one who has a tendency to round should- 
evs, flat or hollow hest, eak back or defective breathing. 

It adds materially to one's appearance, allows the lungs to @xX- 


pand to their fullest capacity, and does not Invouvenience the wear 
r ADRIENNE HEALTH BRACE IS MADE FOR MEN, WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN. Simply enclose #2.00 with chest measnrement 
A height, and address your letter to me at either office. Money 
ch verfully refunded if not satisted, 


Prof ANI HONY BARKER, School of Physical Culture, 10 W, 42nd St.. NEW YORK CITY 


TO TOLMAN RANGE USERS 


We have manufactured and sold’ Stee! Ringeés 
for more than twenty-three years. We have 
over 60.000 in use. We think they are all giving 
satisfaction, but if you have one in ue, ng 
matter how long yOu have used it, or what is 
the matter wih it, write us and we will give 
you satisfaction. We are determined that every 
user of 


A TOLMAN STOVE OR RANGE, 


of any kind, shall be entirely sitisfied, and we 
will do everything possible to give Gur customers 
this satisfaction, 

If you have a Tolman Range in use and know of anyone who is in need of 
a range, send us their name and tell us what range you have. We hive a 
proposition which will interest you 

You. may be thinking of buying a Stove or Range, If so, send for our 
catalogue and we will try to give you the same snitisfaction as we are trying 
to give our od customers. Notice our 1-2 page ad. o nanother page. 


JUDSON A. TOLMAN CO. 7718 Woodiawn Ave, CHICAGO, TUI. 


The Freedom (MEN! STOP! REFLECT! 
of Health ee en eee 


YOU OFTEN FEEL TIRED? 3—ARE 
Is the theme of THE LIBERATOR you EXCESSIVELY | NERVOUS? 
j ou pease, ASKO- 
Health of Mind and Body— ciated with PELVIC and REFLEX 
Hew to Attain It. § weakness, that should be stopped at 

once. Itis called 


soe VARICS OCELE 
A E SUFFERER of this DISEASE 
Send ten cents for sample copy should invsnlinede wo selantite tne 
Cne Dollar a year. vention (pat. 8-19-02), known as my 
——— ANTI-TENSION COMPRESS 
Ghe LIBERATOR seas Wan ar eecees (x plete pour: 


PUBLISHING CO. grey man, on the cause ect ana Core ot 
1114 21st Avenue North, kena l aige = on laa 


charge 
Minneapolis, Minn, Mark M. Kerr, M. D., Sta. K754, Cincinnati, 0. 


Google 


Health Insurance 


Auto Magnetism. a simple, natural 
physical exercise, so-named because its 
general effects are analogous to those 
felt when the body is charged with 
electricity. Relieves aches and pains, 
banishes nervousness, etc., almost in- 
Stantly. Essential different from any 
Health Exercise advertised. Positively 
the best. No drugs, no apparatus. no 
mental or magnetic treatment, and no 
cost whatever save for instructions. 
Based on physiological truths. Invalu- 
ble to old and young, to weakling and 
athlete. You can master instructions 
at one reading, and prove to yoursel’ 
at once their value. If you are not 
eutisfied, ten-fold, with results follow- 
ing use of the exercise, your money 
will be promptly refunded without 
question or comment! Family righ: 
to instructions, $1.00. Write for d?- 
scriptive pamphlet. 


GRAPHIC PUBLISHING CO, 
Dept. A, Abbott, Texan, 


ON CHARGE ACCOUNT 


WE WILL SELL YOU 
AT CASH PRICES 


Just drop us a postal stating size of 
stone and style of setting desired and 
we'll send you a beautiful, sparkling, 
pure white Diamond—a gem of the 
first water, No deposit required—we 
even pay theexpress. Whenthestone 
arrives,examineit carefully and com- 
pare it with other diamonds which 
COST MORE MONEY. If itisn'tthe 
finest, most brilliant diamond for the 
money you ever saw—send it back at 
our expense, If youlike it, pay part of 

rice down and balance monthly ON 

JOUR OWN TERMS. Don't hesi- 
tate—YOU can afford one of these 


Gems, no matter what your income, 
foryouPAY AS YOU PLEASE. Dia- 
monds increase in value each year. 
They give an air of refinement and 
prosperity. 


AS a present they are be- 
yondcompare, Christmas will soon 
be here—why not begin now and be 

repared to bring to eyes of sweet- 


The VANGUARD 


A Leading Exponent of 


Constructive Socialism and Rational 
Religion 


No matter what other perlodical you 
take you still need “The Vanguard” 


50 Cents a Year. 
SPECIAL OFFER. To readers of this 
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| Pain 
THE LAMBERT SNYDFR HEALTH VIBRATOR 


(9,VuO to .5,0U 2 vibrations the minute) 


THE MOST BENEFICENT INVENTION OF THE AGE 


Instant relief from Rheumatism, Deafness, Indigestion, Poor Circulation, or any 
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Vertigo, Headache, Constipation Torpid Liver and Lung Trouble, our Vibrator 
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Don’t Walit, Don’t Suffer Get a VIBRATOR and GET RELIEF. 
The Lambert Snyder Haalt + Vibrator is the only hand Vibrator in tho world that vives direct trua vibra- 
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tions it gives off each minute is charged with Health |G fae OTRO cease: Attar; fw timetinebe with one 

ant Healing and Relief from Pain and Saffering Vibrator bets ERIS to bear ie talk.” s 

Based on the trie and fundamental principle that Yrs hia Nes sigan 
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stimulation to the circulation effected by the Vibra- dorsed by many thousand physicians of all schools 
tor MUST remove that Congestion and so relieve of medicine. No matter how mach they muy i Ter 
quickly and surely. in their opinions about drugs, hey anitein agreeing 

Here are some typical instances: that the Vibrator is a truly scientific anparatus, safe 
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INDIGESTION is relieved by the Vibrator because it Hiag et ab DnS OE barry race essa da Sea dats 
stimulates the stomach to healthy and «ormal action, Lamon, Sante Ste Marie, Mich., says; “Your Vib- 
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your Vibriator has cured me.” pe tinepi Raa eons draze and let Nature's 
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The Old Guard of Free Thought. 


DR. EDWARD BLISS FOOTE. 


Age 77 years, seven months and fifteen days. Died Fri- 
day, October 5th at his home Larchmont manor L. I. 

As we go to press we have barely time to remove the 
name of Dr. Edward Bliss Foote from the “Old Guard” roll 
of Honor and pass it forever to the list of the honored dead. 

Free thought has had no more persistant champion in 
America than Dr. Foote. : 

Within three weeks he has given material aid to the 
Editor of “To-Morrow” in compiling the “Old Guard” list. 
The news of the death of this courageous champion of Liberal- 
ism was brought to us by Theodore Shroeder. Attorney for 
the “Free Press and Free Speech League” of which Dr. Foote 
was President. 

Free thought has had no nobler, kinder or sweeter expo- 
nent. He has passed beyond censorship for ‘always. 


Fditors To-Morrow: 

In response to your invitation for Free Think- 
ers to write will say I have been in earth life for 
75 years. My temperament is such that I readily 
espouse and advocate that which I believe to be 
true and good. Unfortunately I was born in the 
‘| backwoods of Kentucky where ironclad, rank 
poison predestinarian doctrine was preached, and 
the preachers encouraged by parents to hold 
young people over a pit of bubbling brimstone 
hanging by a slender thread, wildly gesticulating 
while they vociferated; 

“You can and you can’t 
You shail and you shan’t 
You will avd you won't 
You will be lost if you do 
And damned if you don't” 
The services were often three hours long. The mental and moral 
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food furnished me was by no means adapted to my condition. Having 
access to none other my reasoning faculties were submerged by the 
psychologic effect of my environment. I acquired the usual Christian 
virtues, chief of which, at that time, was hatred towards abolitionists 
In due time I became a Democrat, and a member of several secret 
societies. 

The results of the war did not sweeten my temper, nor did it al 
loy my hate, however my Presbyterianism was so severely jotted that 
years elapsed before I went to Church of my own volition. Finding 
no polar star for my hopes and aspirations I drifted into the Metho- 
Gist church. The Methodists gave me no “election or reprobation” 
nor “infact damnation” but large doses of “Angry God” Personal 
Devil,” “original sin,” ‘total depravity,” ‘vicarious atonement,” 
“endless punishment” and other doses or doctrines all of which | 
failed to digest, consequently I became a “backslider.” There was 
not a Free Thinker among my acquaintances; that is, one who had 
convictions end the moral courage to stand by them. True, one 
here and there held aloof from the church, nevertheless they clung 
as tenaciously to established precedents as did Hardshell Baptists. 

I floundered midst the fogs engendered by priestcraft, statecra{t 
and their legitimate spawn, Dam(e) Grundy, until I visited an old 
friend, who since seeing him last, had outgrown the swaddling 
clothes of mental childhood. Within 24 hours my perceptive far- 
ulties were renovaied to such an extent that I no longer regarded 
John Brown an unmitigated villain, but the peer of any in all that 
pertains to true manhood. 

Returning home I renounced allegiance to the organizations in 
which I held membership, and asserted my right to de my own 
thinking every time regardless of Moses and the prophets. Forth- 
with I was confronted with every conceivable opposition, ostracized 
by the rabble, assailed by the manipulators of our social, religious 
and political regime, dogged by spies and have been indicted three 
times for contaminating Uncle Samuel’s mail bags. 

I am never aggressive unless assailed, then I sledgehammer the 
insolence of the dupes and promulgators of rant, cant, and sickiy 
sentimentalism. 

Yours for broader knowledge, higher aspirations and deeper in- 
spirations, Jas. W. Adams. 


HERMAN WETTSTEIN, FITZGERALD, GEORGIA. 


The subject of this sketch was born February 14th, 1840, in Bar- 
men-Elberfield, “the Pittsburg of Germany.” In 1848 his parents 
emigrated to America, locating in Milwaukee, Wis., 
where his father kept a well-known hostelry, the 
“Milwaukee House,” and “St. Charles Hotel” for 
many years. At the age of 16, Herman was ap- 
prenticed with his brothers, Otto and Adolph, to a 
jeweler, Julius F. Weber, on East Water street. 
After finishing his trade he removed to Janesville, 
Wis., where he first worked for a jeweler, Stephen 
C. Spaulding, after which he moved to Albaay, Wis. 
and then returned to Janesville where he engaged 
in his trade for about 16 years. Not realizing that 
“a rolling stone gathered no moss,” he subsequently 
established himself in business in harvard, IIL, 
Woodstock and Byron. From here he moved in 
1896 to the great G. A. R. colony then started in 
Southern Georgia by Mr. P. H. Fitzgerald, now a 
prosperous city of 7,000 inhabitants but where his 
first insight into the wretched management of municipal affairs made 
him a convert to Proudhon’s maxim that “Property is robbery,” and 
that “money is the root of all evil,” the cause of all crime. 
moss,” he subsequently established himself in business in Harvard, 
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11l., Woodstock and Byron. From here he moved in 1896 to the great 
G. A. R. colony then started in Southern Georgia by Mr. P. H. Fitz- 
gerald, now a prosperous city of 7,000 inhabitants but where his first 
insight into the wretched management of municipal affairs made him 
a convert to Proudhon’s maxim that “Property is robbery,” and that 
“*money is the root of all evil,” the cause of all crime. 

At the age of 28 Mr. W. was married to Harriet P. Collier, of 
Evansville, Wis., by whom he had one child, now Mrs. Pauline Wett- 
stein Logan, Chicago. With his present wife, nee Mrs. Thomas Ken- 
nedy, nee Clara Painter, of Mound City, Ill. he has lived 18 years. 
Both “having had enough” of the South they intend to return to the 
North as soon as they can dispose of their real estate holdings, prov- 
ably locating in the glorious Puget Sound region, Washington. 

Mr. W. has been for many years a regular contributor to all the 
Freethought publications, especia.ly for the Boston Investigator 
wherein he carried on a controversy with the leading Materialists or 
this country for over a quarter of a century, the gist of which he 
is now engaged in compiling and revising into one volume or more 
under the title, “Prosychdynamis, and The Teleo-Mechanics of Na- 
ture,” An Answer to Professor Haeckel’s ‘Riddle Of The Universe.’” 


E. M. MACDONALD. 


The subject of this sketch is editor of the Truth Seeker, New York, 
the advertisement ct which appears on another page in this magazine. 
Mr, Macdonald is one of the 
most prominent frecthink- 
ers in the United States, be- 
ing president of the Amer- 
ican Secular Union and Free- 
thought Federation. He is a 
product of the state of Maine, 
having been born at Chelsea, 
February 4, 1855. His father, 
Henry Macdonald, was of 
Scotch and Irish parentage. 
His mother, Asenath C. Mac- 
donald, nee Hussey, is of 
English stock; a woman of 
keen intellect and of unconi- 
monly strong mind. E. M. 
Macdonald spent his boyhoou 
in New Hampshire, and at 
the age of eighteen went to 
New York to follow the bust- 
ness of printing, which he 
had learned in Keene, N. H. 
When D. M. Bennett reached New York, in December, 1873, seeking 
a printer for the fifth issue of The Truth Seeker he was guided by 
mutual acqnaintances to the young man’s office, which he had hired 
from another friend. A Brooklyn Baptist broke the young printer 
up by collecting a large sum of money due the office and keeping it. 
Mr. Bennett then bought a printing outfit and installed young Mac- 
donald as foreman, He also contributed to its columns and issisted 
Mr. Bennett in writing books. When Mr. Bennett was sent to prison 
by Anthony Comstock Mr. Macdonald was forced to become the edi- 
tor of the paper. At Mr. Bennett's death he was one of a company 
which purchased the paper from Mrs. Bennett, and along in 1892 
became sole owner. When Mrs. Bennett approached the limit of her 
age and became feeble, she made Mr. Macdonald's house her home, 
dying there at the age of seventy-nine. Mr. and Mrs. Bennett were 
to the last the father and mother to him in their own minds and his. 
Lucy Colman, the last of the great anti-slavery apostles, also ‘‘adopr- 
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ed” him, and he has had the advantage of having three mothers and 
two fathers. 

As a writer he is direct and vigorous. As a man his conduct is 
marked by an unswerving allegiance to his word, his friends, and 
the Cause to which he early devoted his life. Outside the enjoy- 
ments of home he has no object in life bit to further the cause of 
Free thought through the wider dissemination of literature. In so- 
cial economics he is an [ndividualist, in politics a believer in Denoc- 
racy but not in the Democratic party. 


Editor “To-Morrow”— 

In reading the August number of “To-Morrow” 
you say you want the names of “The Old Guard of 
Free Thought.” I believe I am one in that class. 
I send you my photo and since that was taken | 
have not had a razor on my face. I like your mags- 
zine and if I was in any business that gave me 
money would send for it; but my white hair and 
beard bar me out of the wage-slave class, so have 
no income. i am cultivating a quarter of an acre 
of new land, just out of the woods, that bare!y fir- 
nishes a scant living, bit my friends are geod to me 
and help me when really needy. 

I was born a communist and do not lik to buy or 
sell. Have done farming most of my life. Worked 
on “The World” six months while E. H. Haywood 
was in jail; worked three years in “Lucifer” office— 
part of the time when in prison and part out: 
worked part of two years on the “Firebrand” until the postal author- 
ilies put me in prison, I was in there thirty-seven weeks and five 
days. Now at Home where much liberty and freedom prevails. 

Benj. Tucker, editor, of Liberty, N. Y., introduces’ me to his frienas 
as the oldest anarchist that he knows. 

Believing that you are spreading Truth as you see it, with which 
I unite, I am, Yours fraternally, 


Abner J. Pope, 
Lake Bay P. O. Home, Wasb. 


Mitchell, S. D., Sept. 21, 1906. 

Dear Comrade Sercombe:—I am not quite old enough to be en- 
titled to a place in your roll of honor, but I've been in the Free- 
thought ranks and an active worker for mental emancipation for 31 
years. l’ve recently served a term of 100 days for giving expression 
to views in language tabood by the regulators of other people's morals, 
the result of my incarceration was the utter destruction of my little 
business in Cripple Creek, Colorado. I am now one of a nucleas of 
a circle for mutual co-operation, social freedom and congenial asso- 
ciation in the home of Myra P. and Frank Weller of this beatiful 
(and as the world goes), thriving little city on the plains of South 
Dakota. We regard “To-Morrow” as one of the best publications 
that comes to us. If the Whitman Center doesn’t absorb al] the in- 
tellectuals and advanced thinkers, we hope to have a few of them 
with or near us. This is a beautiful and fertile country, and a nim- 
ber of our industrious comrades will find it to their advantage to 
come here. Comrade Weller has placed an ad. with you that will 
perhaps place him in communication with some of them. ‘ To-Mor- 
row” seems biessed with the necessary vital force to make it a 
success. Fraternally, 

J. Allen Evans. 
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To the Editor of ‘‘To-Morrow”: 

I see you have established a Roll of Honor of the old soldiers of 
liberty and free thought. I find in your liet a good many of the 
comrades, both ladies and gentlemen, with whose names I am fa- 
miliar, and many with whom I am not. and hope the list will keep 
growing. It is a great pleasure to look them over. I want to record 
my name jin the lst. Have been a member of every National Free 
Thought Society organized within the last thirty years, was one of 
the organizers of the Free Thought Federation in 1291 when we had 
that war horse, S. P. Putnam, with us. 

I was born July 5th, 1830, and am seventy-six years old. 
Harvard, tll, —Wushington I. Fox. 


Dear Friends: Yours duly received, but I was in the Santa Cruz 
mountains and so unsettled that I was not prepared to answer, and 
it is not much better now. 

I received the September number of “To-Morrow,” and was much 
pleased with your enterprise. I saw my name in the list of the Old 
Guard, but the address is wrong. I am a native of Massachusetts, 
and with my younger brother, Fred, published the daily and weekly 
American at Springfield in the Knownothing times of 1854-56, help- 
ing to elect Gov. Gardner the second term. I have been in this state 
(California) since 1861; have published the following papers: 
“Mountain Messenzer,” Downiville; “The Visalia Delta,” Visalia: 
‘The Monache Tidings.” Porterville, all of California. I have intended 
subscribing for ‘‘To-Morrow” from the first sight of it, and I now 
send stamps, althongh I am somewhat unsettled in my habitat. 

I just noticed tlat my age is given in the lists as 87 when it 
should be 77. 

I can not subscribe to the Spencer-Whitman Center now, but 
would like to and may be able to soon. It is just the Center we old 
fellows gravitate to very naturally. i 

I have three sons in the newspaper publishing business, each for 
himself, in the San Joaquin Valley: E. P. Dewey, Sanger Herald, 
Sanger, Cal. (weekly); F. V. Dewey, Nanford, Cal. (daily and weekly); 
and W. T. Dewey, Leader (weekly). 

Yours truly, 
—B. M. Dewey, 
_ Care of A. C. Newman, Oakland, Cal. 1164 E. 14th St. 


JAMES FRAZIER, 
Chanute, Kansas. 


Was born in the timbered hills of West Virginia—then “Old Vir- 
ginia”—in a one-room log cabin on the bank of one branch of Wheel- 
ing Creek in Ohio County, nine miles from Wheeling, on the Ohio 
river, on the 21st day of March, 1838. 

My parents were strong and healthy, with only their energy as 
capital. 1 was the first born of a family of six. four boys and two 
girls. I was practically a child of the timber. When four years old 
father, out of the hewed logs of the forest made his own house, 
and all the sawed lumber about it was done by two men! The big | 
poplar log was rolled onto a raised platform. and one man stood 
on top and the other underneath. About this time I learned all about 
timber. birds. squirrels. coons, wi'd flowers. nut trees; these young 
davs were fll of strange events to me. The bright sunshine, the 
moon shine, the thunder storm, the great fleecy clouds as they arose 
in the west, the quivering. forked lightning, and the roaring winds, 
all to me a demons‘ration of p»wer’ and goodness from some source 
that str:ck me with wonder and awe. 

At the age of ten years we left the Virginia hills and traveled 
westward by train and covered wagon to the Illinois river south of 
Jacksonville in Seott county. Two years there, and mother died. 
leaving father in that wild west with a family of six and the oldest 
only ten. That was a sad time when we laid our mother in the 
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cold grave. We soon after returned to Virginia. Once more set- 
tled down in our old neighborhood among friends and relatives. 
we farmed, worked hard among the stumps and logs—and raised 
what supported us in very simple comfort. Went to school in the 
winter and learned spelling, writing and drithmetic, and on Sundays 
was drilled in the catechism and two long-winded sermons with a 
dinner spell between. These old Scotch Covenanters dealt out the 

e red hot stuff in those ways, which, as I remember, had more of hell 
and damnation worked up and poured out upon the poor sinner than 
seemed to me necessary. They believed in making people good by 
holding up before them the awful doom that was sure if their doc- 
trine was rejected. I think they wanted to be good—but they had 
the most cussed, gloomy ways, so full of fears that we couldn't think 
of God, only as a tyrant and the devil as a pawing, raving bull. 
spoiling to toss us on his horns. With them neither God or the 
Devil seemed to have the least streak of pity for the chap outside 
the church. They were both after his scalp and would rejoice to see 
him frying in hell forever, 

At about the time of my majority came up the slavery agitation. 
Father was an abolitionist of the John Brown style, and I was no 
better. The Civil War coming on took me into its ranks in the fall 
of ’61 and l served through that and in 1866 I married my present 
wife—the long-time partner of our toilsome days. We raised a fam- 
ily of six children, all alive, three boys and three girls, all married, 
and 17 grandchildren—with only one death in the whole connec- 
tion. 

We brought our family up outside of church, taught them to think. 
Kept our house always supplied with the most advanced literature 
and kept in close touch with all progressive movements. Have been 
a Knight of Labor, a Greenbacker, a Populist, and now a Socialist. 
and a constant reader and subscriber to such papers as “To-Morrow,” 
Appeal to Reason, Blue Grass Blade, and others, also those of spe 
cial character in the line of milling and farming. 

Our home is on a branch of the Colorado among the mountains— 
I and my white-halred wife are alone—the eve of our declining day 
is here and soon our sunset will fade into night and we will be of 
the past. If we awake to another day—which we hope to, and a 
brighter one—we wish no better spirits to be among than liberals 
and free thought reformers that are our friends of today. No better 
heaven do we ask than theirs. ; 

The toggery and flippancy of preacher and priest and salvation 
schemers we let go to the winds. and prefer just simple, plain God- 
within expression for our creed anu the every-day Nature-God is our 
dependence for salvation and eternal existence. 


A YOUNG MAN of quiet habits who has been reared in a 
family of Freethinkers, one with a receptive mind and willing 
to learn and lend a hand, can secure a permanent position as 
assistant: to the Editor of this Magazine. The educational 
advantages will be second to no university in the land and the 
pay will be a living and something more from the start. 


ROLL OF HONOR. 


(To be revised eich month.) 


When not known to us, date of birth and address 
have been omitted. 


Please send in the date of your birth. 


Date of birth. Name. Age. Address, 

Jan. 26, 1816..... Silas Rockwell....... 91.. Covington, Ky. 
David Engler ....... 91.. Walton, Ind. 
J. 8. Loveland....... 90.. Los Angeles. 
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June 30, 1819.... 
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Sept. 2, 1821.... 


April 6, 1823..... 


Feb., 1824....... 
Sept. 11, 1824.... 
Oct. 7, 1824..... 
Aug. 22, 1824.... 


April 4, 1824 


Aug. 25, 1824 


Feb. 3, 1825 


1826 oceans 
April, 1826....... 
Aug. 3, 1846..... 
1826 


ee ee? 


Reuben Roessler 


Aug. 15, 1824.... 


TO-MORROW. 


Name. Age. Address, 
Herbert Merrick..... 90.. Free Port, L. I. 
D. S. Burson......... 90.. Richmond, Ind. 
Elizabeth H. Russel. .89.. 
Dr, G. W, Brown..... 84.. Rockford, Ill. 
E. L. Livezey ....... 87.. Baltimore, Md. 
A. H. Frank......... 87.. 
Mrs. J. L. York...... 87..San Francisco, Cal. 


Aaron Davis 


serene eee 


87.. Frederick, Md. 


J. M. Peebles........ 85..Battle Creek, Mich, 
R. D. Moore........- 85.. 

Dr. J. Mendenhall. ..8ò.. Muncie, Ind. 

John Ernst .........- 85.. 

H. J. Swindier....... 84.. Magnolia, Ill. 

Dr. Mary Thompson. .384.. Portland, Ore 

Dr. A. A. Bell....... 84.. Madison, Ga. 
Henry H. Harris..... 83.. Bonner, Kan. 

T. B. Englehart...... 83.. Mt. Clemens, Mich, 
B. F. Runnels........ 83.. Hawthorne, lowa. 
Mrs, C E. Lee....... 83.. Portersville, Cal. 
Dr. Robert Ureer..... 82.. Maywood, Ill. 
Peter Woodhouse ....82.. Bloomington, Wis. 
N. F. Griswold....... 82.. Meriden, Conn, 
Chas. Gyer .......... 82.. 

Stephen Barton .°... 82.. Isabella, Cal. 
Abner J. Pope....... 82.. Home, Washington. 


Judge C. B. Waite.... 
J. W. A. Macdonald 
Delos A. Blodgett.... 
W. A. Griswold 
H. P. Cheever 
Rhoda A. Glover 
John S. Holman 
W. T. Galloway 
C. Werner 
B. Pratt 


weer eee 
tes.. 
t.s’. 
Or 
OU 


Renae] 


Dean Dudley 
E. C. Wilmot 
Lois Waisbrooker 


ersssserso 


82..Chicago. 474 Jackson Boul. 
82..41 W. 105th St., N. Y. 
81.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


.. Augusta, Me, 
80.. Baldwin, L, I. 
80.. Fontiac, Ii. 

80.. Middletown, N. Y. 
.. Owensboro, Ky. 
80..Los Angeles, Cal. 
1.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
80.. Wakefleld, Mass. 
0 


80.. Cincinnati, O, 
80.. Antioch, Cal. 
80. . Bodie, Mont. 

..- Fullerton, Cal. 


Andrew J. Davis ....80.. Boston, Mass. 
Susan Reicherter ....80.. 
Stephen Barton ..... 80.. Isabelia, Cal. 


é 


eee wee ae 
eee 


Sept. 6, 1829... 


March 22, 1829.. 
Oct, 5, 1829 


. 


Aug, 12, 1829... 


April 14, 1829.. 
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John M. Welsh 
Elmina Drake Sleniher 
I. Hughes 
William Hart 
F. Larabee 
Mrs. Carter ......... 
Lucinda B. Chandler. 
Aden G. VUavins 


John Bulmer 
B. F. Hyland 
Omer T. Glenn....... 
Benj. F. Morris 
John C, Miles 
Nelson Crane ....... 
Charles Elmandorf .. 
M. M. Murray........ 
Olivia F. Shepherd... 


weer ne 


79.. Louisville, Ky. 

79.. Snowville, W. Va. 

78.. Glen Haven, Wis. 

-- Los Mochis, Sinaloa, Mex, 


78.. Wichita, Kas. 
78..170 Circle, Norwood Park, II. 
78.. Bloomfield, Ind. 
77.. Oakland, Cal. 

-» Du Quoin, II, 

77.. Corwallis, Ore. 
77.. Cincinnati, O. 

77.. Warren, Pa. 

.. New Haven, Conn. 
77.. Stanford, N. Y. 
77.. Penn Yan, N. Y. 

.. Cincinnati, O. 
77..Home, Wash. 


. Louise M. Heath. ....77.. 6054 Monroe Av. Chicago, 


TO-MORRO 


Name. Age. 


Mrs, A. C. Macdonald .76. 


W. 


. Address, 
. Home, Wash. 


March 1, 1830... S. Toomey .......... 76.. Tuscarawas, O. =œ 
July 5, 1830...... Washington I. Fox...76.. Harvard, Ill. 
May 3. 1830,..... Laura J. Andrews....76.. Port Angeles, Wash. 
Jan. 29, 1830...... Cc. D. Johnson........ 76.. Escanaba, Mich. 

iE. H. Couse......... T6.. —-_—____——, S. Dak. 
April 1, 1830.... Dr. T. A. Bland...... 76 231 Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill 


March 4, 1831 


i 


ee ee ey 
s.s.. 
tes.. 
s... 
ee ey 


May 1, 
June 4, 


Feb. 11, 1832.... 


April 14 1832... 


March 2, 1833.... 


1833 
Jan, 15, 1833 
Aug. 5, 1833 
June, 1833 
Feb. 28,1833.. 
1833 
Sept. 15, 1834... 


Por 


Sept. 9, 1834 


Dec. 23, 1834.... 


March 6, 1834.. 
April 2, 1835.... 
Aug. 7, 1837..... 
Jan, 18, 1835 
Nov. 7, 1835 


eee ee 


-Thomas J. Bowles.... 
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..W, L Ryder.. ....... 72 
Eliza W. Haines....71 
John W. Irion ..... val 
John R. Lippitt...... 71 


Harriet C. Garner....76. 
T5.. 


W. M. Martin 
Edwaru Askrensen... 
Joseph V. Stafford... 
A. W. Sturdy 
C. R. Wooward 
Charles Florence 
Moses harman 


Joseph Warwick ....75. 
J. C. Cameron....... 75. 
F. B. Pratt.......... 75 
Albert De Golier..... 7D 
H. Kilgore .......... 75. 
J. W. Harrington. ....74 
A. R. Woodhams..... ve’ 
Flora A. Burtis...... 14 


James Craig ay 
J. R. Francis 


Pe er 


A. G. Humphrey, M.D.74.. 
John M. Postlethwait.74. 


Hiram W. Thomas... (4 


Lyman C. Howe...... 74 
James W. Adams....74 
H. H. Drake......... 74 
€C. Maxwell.......... 74 
. J. M. Clarke......... 74 
H. C. Roberts........ 74 
J. F. Må cs «acca vous 73 
Harry Hoover ....... 13 
M. Rowe ..........-. 73 
Prof, E. Whipple ....73 
A, Tanner .......... 13 


Dr. M. R. Leverson.. 
Dr. Pfeiffer 
Juliet A. Severance.. 


C. H. Hamond....... 13 
N. S. Johnson........ 13 
W. G. Markland 73 


. C. A. Whitford....... 
Asa Smith .......... 3 
Volney Abbey ........ 72 
W, H. Bean ......... 2 


D. K. Tenney 
W. W. Wallace 
Moncure D. Conway., .72 
T. B. Wakeman 


ween 


Copley Cottrell ..... 71 
J. L. Buxton ....... val 
Salome Rowe ....... 71 


J. W. Patrick 


OORE 


-170 Circle, Norwood Park, ull. 
Mableton, Ga. 

- Wathena, Kans. 

- Canyon Ferry, Mont. 


.. Attleboro, Mass. 


- Lockport, N. Y. 
- Denver, Col. 


-. 500 Fulton St., Chicago. 


. New York City. 
- Nat. Soldiers’ Home, Va 
- Canton, Miss. 


. Bradford, Pa. 


- Wilber, Neb. 
- Red Granite, Wis. 
. Santa Clara, Cal. 
. Watsonville, Mich. 
. Sitkum, Ore. 
-» Toronto, Canada. 
- Chicago, Ill. 
Galesb irg, IH, 
- Nat. Soldiers’ Home, Tenn. 
. Chicago. 


.. Fredonia, N. Y. 


- Home, Wash. 
. Amarilla, Tex. 


.. Gomez, Tex. 


-. 335 N. Fiftieth St.. 
.- Bennington, Kan. 

.. Fort Madison. Iowa. 
.. Carnegie, Pa. 

-» Monticello, 1. 

.. San Diego, Cal. 

.. Cannon Falls. Minn. 


Chicago. 


3..New York City. 


-- 595 60th St., Chicago. 
.. Peoria, Ill. 


.. Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
.. Chattanooga, Tenn, 


. Allington, Neb. 


.. Kansas. 


., Wathena, Kan. 


.. Rock Island, II. 
.. Madison, Wis 
.. 5702 So. Ashland Av., Chicago. 


.. London, Eng. 


.. Cos. Cob. Conn. 
William Colby Cooper72. 


. Cleves, O. 


.. Monticello, Tl. 

.. Versailles, Ind. 

.. Thomasville, Colo. 

.. Chicazo, IH., 317 Randolph St. 


Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


.. Milford, Mass, 

.- Grand Rapids, Mich. 
.» Muncie, Ind. 

.. Cincinnati, O. 
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Name. Age. 

Sept. 20, 1836.... M. H. Coffin ........ 70.. Longmont, Col. 

James Beeson ...... 70.. Hytop, Ala. 

J. W. Gaskine ..... 70.. Seattle, Wash. 

Dr. L. M. Hammond. .70..Rosédale, Kas. 

- Louis Koser ...... ...- W.. Maysviile, Ky. 

S. R. Snepnerd......70.. Leavenworth, Kas. 
. John C. Deuel ....... 70.. Rockford, ill. 
Aug. 5, 183v..... G. W. Gann ....... 10.. Denton, Tex. 


C. C. De Rudio ....70.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Juuge Frank Hobart.70.. Ventura, Cal. 


1836 ........ ... Mrs. M. J. UOlds...... 70.. Meminnvilie, Ore. 
July 10, 1837..... G. W. Phillips ....... 6y.. 
‘Jan, 3, 1837..... Dexter K. Cole ......69.. North Port, L. I. 
Jan. 31, 1837.... Warner V. Hardy. ..69..317 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
i W. P. PeaCOCK.......- 69.. Chicago, lil. 

Wm. C. Dunbar......69.. Mapleton, Kan. 

Mrs. M. A, Lee.......68.. Blue Earth, Minn. 
. F. F. Franz...... ....68.. Sylvan Grove, Kan. 
‘ J. spencer Ellis .....68.. Toronto, Can. . 
‘Jan. 3, 1838..... J. WH. DArKNaArL ....... 63.. Miitonvale, Kans. 
t Uui. 2£u0inuusen Horts.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


br. L, 5. vamvert....o8.. Galesburg, 1, 


: Sept. 26, 1838.... Dr. C. J. Lewis....... 68.. 733 Carrol Av., Chigago. 
UBS: ocenie eee ULLO WELLSLEIN serere b%.. La Grange, III. 
1838 ....... ..... HK. W. neayoo....... v8.. Chicago, II), 
te Wm. wrake ...... ...67.. Montpelier, Ohio. 
` Aug. 11, 1839.... Juel nacuardson ..... tí.. Hayesville, Ilowa. 
1839 a...se oe. S. p. benson .,......6%7.. Pierson, lowa. 
Oct, 1, 1839...... W. A. Gumure ....... i.. Marshfield, Ore, 
July 24, 1839.... Juhn maduuck ......67.. miluNecapulis, Minn. 
Jan. 1, 1839...... or. 1. S. Curtis.......6%¢.. Brunswick, Ore. 
Comst bannan .....0%..Chattanooga, Tenn. 
i Lr. soun Kemper..../.. Galesburg, AL, 
B. F. Underwood.....66.. quincy, all. 
J. JONES 2... cee eee 66.. Sailor springs, Il. 
P. C. Hanson.........66.. Greenleaf, Kan. 
1840 ......... 7... Marina M, Ricker....vv.. Dover, N. H. 
, Frances R. Dingman.66.. Detroit, Mich, 
Feb. 14, 1840..... Herman Wetts.ein ..66.. Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Oct, 31, 1840..... G. M. Morehouse. .... 6t.. Muskegun, mich. 
: : A. D. Marble........ 65.. Gkianuma City, Okla, 
James E. Mills....... 65.. Dickens, lowa, 


Mrs, Helen M. Lucas.65.. marea, Ohio. 
E. W. Cuamberiain...65.. New York City. 


WHY TO-MORROW IS YOURS. 


““Lo-Morrow” is YOUK Magazine. Its editors work with- 
out pay and all ot tne earnings above the actual cost ot pub- 
lisning and paying tor paper, printing and postage will be de- 
voted to tormuing one or inore cu-opciative colonies or groups 
wherein the cnuaren of tree thinkers may have the opportun- 
ity of growing up in contact only witn rational idcais and 
where tne old warnorses of tree tnougnt wnose steadiastness 
anu courage Mave won us tue WOrlu may uud a cvag-mal 
hone and picaSunt companionship in tner decuning years. 

I want my children to grow up in daily association with 
high-minded, amancipated souls:wno have nad the courage to 

- stand for what they know was right at a time when it required 
matchless courage and honesty of purpose to do so. How 
about your children? 
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To-eMorrow Talk. 


You are a reader of TO-MORROW. 

You know it stands for the ideals of freedom as opposed to 
the inherited ideals of despotis.m 

You know It ig making a fight for you and all mankind. 

TO-MORROW stands for a great World Movement. It gives 
vigorous expression to facts as they exist—an array of facts 
that other publicatoins are not straightforward enough to han- 
dle. it heralds the coming of -the New Civilization, and you 
like to read it, 

Fearless pioneer work like this is expensive, and is seldom 
well paid. 

We want you to take a greater personal interest. 

It takes time, effort, gray matter and cash to serve these 
Monthly Menus of Vital Thought, and while the dollars you pay 
for a year’s subscription, or the dimes you pay at the news 
stands help along the work and are most heartily appreciated, 
they do not cover the expense, therefore we must carry adver 
tising. 

An advertiser will not continue spending his money unless 
he receives returns, ; 

Our brother advertisers are r:liable.. They have faith in TO- 
MORROW. they have faith in you—write to them. 

Ask for what you want. Investigate the propositions they 
make. They are continually developing new ideas, new books. 
new goods of various kinds. You cannot live and learn in a 
better way than by investigating and patronizing those who 
advertise the things that meet your needs, 

Every time you write to one Of our advertisers you help 
TO-MORROW-—you help to make it stronger, bigger and bet- 
ter—you help yourself. 

Therefore read our advertisements, write to our advertisers 
and tet us all work together to hasten the dawn of a New 
Day when Freedom shall know its own. 


An Exceptional Offer:—To-Morrow Magazine for one year 
(12 numbers and Edward Carpenters great book “Love's 
Coming of Age” beau‘ifully bound in cloth both for $1.00 
while the books last. 


“The Changing Order” by Oscar L. Triggs. A limited num 
ber of copies of this mas‘erpiece of Dr. Triggs will be sent 
Free postpaid when ordered with one years subscriptoin ($1.00) 
to To-Morrow Magazine, 
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The Spencer-Whitman Center, 2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago—a 
RATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT, devoted to the intensified process of 
CHARACTER CULTURE through the medium of right association and 
environment. Dues $6.00 a year, $3.00 a quarter. | 


To-Morrow .- 


For People who Think 


PARKER H. SERCOMBE, MANAGING EDITOR. 
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The “Old Guard” of Free Thought.................cc cece eceeee a 
To Morrow Talk— 
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To What Base Uses. 

Bathing at Ostend. 
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Free Publications. 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE. 
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Race Suicide. 


A Suggestion to the President. 


September 22, 1906. 
Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. š 
Dear Sir: 

The fact that Iinois stands in the lead among all the 
states in its large number of divorces and kindred evidences 
of social and domestic unrest, has caused me as a result of 
your expressions in relation to “race suicide,” to make a care- 
ful investigation into the causes and the classes of women 
who resort to drugs, operations and devices to prevent child- 
bearing. ; 

Statistics furnished by the Chicago Health and Police 
Departments show that more than forty thousand abortions 
a year are committed in this city, out of which number ten 
thousand are married women disinclined to become mothers, 
and the balance, thirty thousand, are unmarried, and largely 
young women of twenty and under, who, having given way 
to the natural passion for procreation, resort to drugs and 
criminal operations, always injuring their bodies and minds 
and frequently destroying their lives rather than endure the 
abuse of those who forget the gentleness always due to mother- 
hood while plying their system of abase and ostracism against 
those who depart from prevailing tashion and custom. 

Thirty thousand is a low estimate of the number of 
women in Chicago who annually commit abortion, and who 
but for the cruelty and harshness of their sisters would be- 
come gentle and tender mothers of strapping boys and girls. 

Thirty thousand a year, thrce hundred thousand in ten 
years, and but little investigation proves that the misery, 
vice, perversion and prostitution that grow out of this sys- 
tem is incalculable. 

Suppose in place of this cruel, heartless system, {ts coun- 
terpart having been entirely abolished from kindergartens 
where the inductive method is employed, that a regime of 
kindness and glorification of motherhood should be adopted 
so that instead of feeling it a disgrace to bear children to 
the State a reward should ba offered that might take the form 
of maintaining the mother and rearing the offspring to good 
citizenship; is it possible to conc.lve that a system based 
upon kindness and gentleness to the mother could ever pro 
duce the amount of crime and misery that is now resulting 
from our system of hatred and ostracism? 

Your splendid public expressions in opposition to race 
suicide imply a knowledge on your part that more than three- 
quarters of these crimes are the direct result of a system 
of hatred and ostracism which we have inherited from our 
ignorant ancestors reared under tyrannical social as well as 
political forms and I beg of you to kindly {nform me whether 
you are willing to lend a hand and employ your influence 
-towards stopping -race -s icide-by helping to make a.l mother- 
hood respectable. Very respectfully, 

Parker H. Sercombe. 
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The Editors of To-Morrow do not stand sponsor for opinions of 
contributors nor of each other. We believe in a fair field and no 
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Humanity at terrible cost has employed torment and hatred 
for two thousand years against a large proportion of women 
who were willing to become mothers. 

Why not test love and tendderness for a while as a cure for 
race suicide? It cannot do worse and it may make mother- 
hood respectable, 


People looking for ideas will find some expressed in “To- 
Morrow” that do not appear in any other publication. 


“To-Morrow” does not try to differ wth any person or 
group of persons, but is satisfied to simply put out, thought 
that is in harmony with the nature process. 


Our politics is not bounded by party or program. We 
simply wait to see who the money power puts up and then 
vote solid against him for whoever takes the other side. 


Do not concern yourself about agreeing with our talk but 
sce that you agree with nature talk, for though she speaks 
through the stars, the thunders, the earth stratas, through 
human experimentation and through the dew-drop, her mes- 
sage is alwavs the same. 


. 


No human opinion by itself has ever been worth while. 
The truth has only been assured through the corroborations 
of thousands of trained observers backed by the countless cor- 
roberations of nature. Once you know the nature-system re- 
lating to one thing you may know it in relation to all things. 
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When a murder is committed is it any worse if done by a 
hobo than if done by a banker, promoter, politician or a pork 
packer? 


What a fantastical civilization to be sure: We hang mur- 
derer Johan Hoch to satisfy a public sentiment against him 
created by a few newspaper reporters and then vote millions 
of dollars government money for inspectors to watch Armour 
and Swift to see that they do not poison people wholesale. 
Why are we so considerate with certain ones? 


Billiard players always win the games played in their 
dreams, prize fighters always knock out their dream oppon- 
ents and esoteric dreamers find much joy in their speculations 
for they, like the rest, arc not bothered by material obstacles. 
In each case the one only result, reached is ego stimulation, 
self-deception and finally paresis. 


We want our contributors to send in some good short 
articles on the “Taxation of Church Property.” Of, all the 
robbing schemes handed down to us from the enslavéd past, 
there is none more apparent than this. 


Some people say that it will never do to withdraw con- 
tempt and ostracism from women who beget their children 
instead of killing them, as it would remove the basis of hipoc- 
racy on which the machinery of society now rests. 


If it is the money question that stands in the way, my 
answer is, there is plenty of money in Great America and 
surely no class are more entitled to their share than the moth- 
ers and their babes. To hell with a civilization that falls 
back on this excuse. 


Any creed that through heartless cruelty drives millions 
of women who otherwise would become mothers, into suicide, 
abortion and prostitution is on the wrong track to say the 
least. — 


HUMAN EXPERIMENTATION. 


Recently two estimable women after a long acquaintance, 
one a widow, the other a bachelor girl, decided to set up 
housekeeping iogether in a flat. 

It much resembled a honeymoon, the enthusiasm with 
which they went about furnishing up their “home,” their 
paraphernalia, curtains, decorations, etc., forming the leading 
topic of conversation among their intimate friends for a period 
of more than two weeks. 

It was planned to have a “house-warming” with real 
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refreshments as soon as they were thoroughly settled, but 
the hanging of pictures, was scarcely over before they each 
learned that in actual operation their dispositions were en- 
tirely incompatible. a fact that several years of merely visit- 
ing and calling failed to disclose. Being a friend of both T 
was called upon for advice. 

Cards out? None. 

Any ceremony? Nope. 

Anv time contract? Nope. 

Whv then divide up and quit, said I, which fhey proceeded 
to do forthwith. f 

But suppose the law. the church and a bunch of long 
faced ritualists had stepped in and said, “No, you must re- 
main together for life.” or go through a court scandal fighting 
each other like two hvenas and be damned ever after. 

Not so in this case; the idea of home life was attractive 
to both and within a month each found companions that were 
congenial and now there are two happy female families where 
before there was one unhappv one. ` 

Had the law and the church stenped in to force the incom- 
patible to remain together. it would not onlv have embittered 
these women against all mankind but thev would not again 
risk another experiment and no happv homes would ever be 
possible for them apain to the end of their davs. 

Thank God, within a month they have both become hap- 
py and contented with other companions and the families 
visit each other and laugh good naturedlv over the experi- 
ments that failed. Two women can do this and two men can 
do it and are doing it in large numbers and the more cirenm- 
spect hoth sexes become the less they are going to be willing 
under the present system to run the risk of the very dear 
experiments tha- are now even in early vouth wrecking mil- 
lions of lives. The fact that people are supnosed in the 
marriage relation to give up the ownership of themselves 
under a life contract is often the onlv thing that onerates to 
make the union unbearable. A free peonle can no longer be 
dealt with in this wav as results abnndantlv prove. _ 

Suppose the two ladies mentioned had heen a man and 
woman instead—and there are thousands such—what is 
gained to the State or to them by placing them in a situa- 
tion where thev become animals when thev might remain 
happv human beines. Humanity should awaken to the fact 
that it is voluntarilv inflicting on itself a thousand needless 
miseries and to what end? To satisfy those who know no 
more science than to persist in keeping un a lot of impossible 
systems and forms invented in the childhood of our race 
when chiefs and kings regulated their subjects because they 
did not know that men have that within that enables them 
better to govern themselves.. Franklin and Jefferson arise. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FREEDOM. 


The most untrained observer can understand at least a 
degree of the mental, moral and physical deficiency that must 
result either to a person confined in jail away from the expe- 
riences of the world or to one whose life conditions are con- 
trolled by the dictum of a boss, a ruler or a set of fixed con- 
ditions to which a creature must conform, all of which in 
reality are much the same thing so far as they operate as a 
blight upon the spirit and character. 


From the beginning all creatures, human and otherwise, 
have had a resistance to overcome in order to live, and it has 
been in the exercise of these faculties in the overcoming of 
resistance, that all animal and vegetable forms have survived. 


It may be observed that the forms of resistance which 
originally presented themselves were natural, the beneficient 
results of fixed laws, the resisting of which invariably resulted 
in the development of beautiful and healthful qualities, quite 
in contrast to the artificial forms of resistance, which latcr 
introduced by man for his own guidance and control, have 
almost invariably operated toward destruction and decay. 

To be specific, the difference between the natural and th: 
artificial resisting forces, is the difference between freedom 
and despotism, for nature reveals throughout every avenue 
that the equilibrium of creatures, organisms, and commun- 
ities can only be maintained with the assurance of constant 
progression, through the principle of automatic control from 
within, rather than by means of coercive control from witk- 
out. 

The whole theory of priests, kings and tribal chiefs since 
the beginning of so-called civilization, has been the external 
control and direction of the weak and submissive bv the strong 
and coercive, and so satisfied have rulers been with the con- 
veniences and comforts, that the domination of others has 
brought them that they proceeded to make their own con- 
venience and comfort the main principle in their mode of 
educating the young and naturally instilled into them through 
this external control, the same spirit which their methods 
developed in the nx, the ass, and the slave. 

The rulers and teachers of mankind have not understood 
that organizations. communities and pecple must have their 
equilibrium developed from within, that anything that inter- 
feres with their independent free action must destroy the 
automatism by which permanent equilibrium may be main- 
tained. 


Thousands of generations of despotism has made its indel- 
ible mark upon the human race, but ft is astonishing to what 
extent and in what ways nature is ready to throw off the 
blighting effects of external control, immediately people and 
communities come within the realm of freedom, when socially 
physically or mentally no hindrance is placed on independ- 
ent action. 

The methods of Burbank and of all successful breeders 
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vf live stock, is based upon principles which if introduced into 
our homes, schools and legislative halls would within a few 
generations make of us such a race as the mind of this epoch 
1S unable to conceive. 

While there are many other subtle and convincing evi- 
dences of the effects of freedom, that are observable to the 
thorough student of sociology, the intellectual and physical 
progress made in one generation as between European peas- 
ants and their children born and brought up in this country, 
furnishes data that is unmistakeable and can be seen and 
understood by all. 

Bearing in mind that American liberty is but slightly in 
advance of the European variety any one mav observe each 
pleasant day in Chicago thousands of examples on cars, in 
crowded thoroughfares and department stores. mothers whose 
hard prominent features. restless, anxious eves, and bent 
forms, show the unmistakeable marks of European despotism 
and oppression accompanied by daughters dressed in the 
fashion of the dav who, while in everv way retaining a family 
resemblance to the parent have acquired an elasticity of step, 
an alertness of eve and an erectness of form even to the 
approachment of ideal womanly beauty, which never could 
have been acauired under the conditions which were instru- 

mental in blighting the intelligence and physique of the 
mother. 

If the marvelous results which an imperfect freedom in 
one generation is able to attain could be realized bv our 
legislators and teachers, surelv all the forces and machinery 
of human life would be brought into play in order that we 
might obtain the fullest results of the wonderful uplifting 
quality, which liberty alone can impart. * 

It is but natural that we should crave an influence that 
can do so much in a few short vears and it is also but natural 
that we should want that influence not diluted and doctored 
by the priests and rulers of a false civilization, but pure and 
undefiled whereby it may come in touch with every avenue 
of human society and become an influence in every relation 
of our being from our thoughts of the stars to the very car- 
tillages that cushion the extremities of our bones. 


JUDGE NOT LEST YE BE JUDGED. 


The fact that priests and parents of all time have now and 
then been obliged to relax their vigilance over others. on 
account of having somewhat of their cwn affairs to look after, 
is responsible for the glimpses of half-wisdom, which stolen 
half-freedom has been able to hand down to us. 

Throughout the Bible and other writings of the past. even 
though the appliances and apparatus had not been invented 
by which to study nature and form a universal postulate, fur- 
tive glimpses of half-wisdem like the above quotation serve 
to indicate how liberated mentalities were ever struggling 
toward the truth. 
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Under the influence of despotic ideals handed down to us 
for ages, it has become the fashion for smug people to judge 
and disapprove of others, when from the standpoint of the 
sociologist, each such incident amounts to nothing more than 
nature’s disapproval of the one in judgment. 

Looking backward as well as forward, it is clearly mani- 
fest that society’s advancement is more indebted to what has 
been called the mistakes and blunders and crimes of its units 
than to what has been conventionally termed its noble suc- 
cesses and achievements. 

If we actually progress through the means of our mis- 
takes and blunders surely the one who tries to overthrow 
and interfere with these is the real detriment to progress. 

If logic means anything at all, it means that we must not 
balk the main source of our progress, hence those who judge 
and interfere with what they call human mistakes, instead 
of permitting the mistakes to become experiences and work 
out their own salvation are the ones on whom providence 
frowns and on whom the philosopher might justly vent his 
spleen. 

Did the one who first said, “Judge not. that ye be not 
judged.” understand the law of evolution in all its social. phy- 
sical and spiritual manifestations which we know he did not. 
we might give him credit for more than half wisdom. 

But like Browning. Emerson and others whose expres- 
sions enthusiasts have tried to magnify into meaning far more 
than the writers ever intended, we must, though recognizing 
in it a glimpse of rudimentary wisdom, even relegate this 
expression back to the realm of half knowledge where it 
belongs. 


TO WHAT BASE USES. 


Hamlet in contemplating the skull of Yorrick and moraliz- 
ing on the debasement which must at last overtake each one 
of us, merely svmbolizes a phase of modern economic life 
which at times is fantastic in its pathos and lugubrious in 
its humor. À 

A tent show is in progress, you pay your ten cents and 
within, the once famous war chief of the great tribe of Moun- 
tain Eaters is disclosed to you decorated with cheap chalk 
and chamois skin as he jumps up and down on one foot to a 
he-a hi-a. he-a hi-a war song that was once supposed to thrill 
into action the mighty prowess of his tribe. 

In the peanut vender of the street corner, whose obse- 
quious smile betrays his willingness to bestir himself in order 
to become possessed of the profit which he is to reap from 
the short end of a copper cent, you behold the countenance, 
the dark eyes. swarthy features and sturdy limbs of a descen- 
dant of a mighty Brutus or a Caesar, whose pride of power 
and perfection of form should have vibrated together down 
the centuries with ever increasing rythm. 

Again you enter the office of a fin de cicle mail order 
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physical culturist whose chief theme is the assurance to her 
correspondents that “thoughts are things,” and you find that 
instead of the delicate click of the typewriter becoming opera- 
tive through the medium of a fair haired, girlish creature of 
tender years, behold a buxom biddie of two hundred aver- 
dupois whose titian snarls indicate a long ancestry of black- 
smiths and bushwhackers, pounding away on the machine al- 
though provided with enough surplus static energy to sink a 
ship. 

You enter a printing office. Who has not marveled at the 
wonderful, apparently almost automatic intelligence of the 
lineotype machine, its various parts co-ordinating and co-op- 
erating in such wonderful fashion ‘all to make a line of type. 
one at atime. Although the power required to deptess those 
keys is no greater than a canary bird is able to exert with its 
hind foot, what have we in the shape of an operator to indi- 
cate how nature has been caught napping and not had time 
to adjust means to ends in the present economy of human 
society. 

Instead of a slightly built human creature with heart, 
lungs and physical apparatus organized in proper weight and 
proportion to run this marvelous machine, behold a thick 
necked, large featured. low browed giant of unmistakable 
ancestry, the result of thousands of generations of tearing 
his kind to pieces and eating them raw; he is the one which 
human selection in grotesque incongruity assigns to the task 
of fingering the lineotype keys—a monolith usurping the office 
of a leadpencil. 

Even as the hind legs of the whale, though gradually 
disappearing, indicate the type of its remote ancestry, so, also, 
if our present civilization continues, must man and woman- 
kind gradually attain the mental and physical attributes which 
will best fit them for the kind of work to which they are 
assigned. 

As the type writer gradually assumes the characteristics 
and propcrtions of a woodpecker, as a saloon keeper grad- 
ually assumes the size and proportions of a beer barrel, as 
a stock broker gradually approaches the shape and spiritual 
tendencies of the fox, and the Indian no longer regarded as 
a freak, takes his place among human beings and assumes 
his right to be a man, so shall in the future the eternal ad- 
justments go on and the creatures of earth gradually become 
organized and fitted each for the work that he is expected to 
perform. 


BATHING AT OSTEND. 


The Chicago American, published a picture in its issue 
of September 19th, of two meagerly attired women bathing 
at Ostend which we regret we are unable to reprint for the 
benefit of “To-Morrow” readers for it would be especially 
interesting to those who have read “The Crime of the Nude,” 
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a recent contribution by Anthony Comstock to one of 
America’s Most smug publications. 

This picture was no doubt originally taken full length 
but. the Chicago American realizing that the bare ankles of 
the ladies would not be admitted as second class mail, with 
commendable modesty represented the fair ladies of Flanders 
“knee deep” in the salty brine of Ostend. 

Although a hundred years have passed since through the 
endeavors of Jefferson, Paine, Franklin and Washington we 
received the label of “freedom” still, owing to the gratuitous 
“delicacy” of Comstockism we permit monarchies like Bel- 
gium, Germany, Austria and England to completely out-do 
us in the democracy of dress, free speech, free press and free 
art. 


No doubt owing to the Comstock renaissance in modesty 
any woman appearing at American beaches in such well 
fitting and practical costumes would be wonderingly admired 
and promptly arrested for their daring, but not so under the 
king of Belgium. : 

It is a pity that Anthony Comstock before becoming a 
vice expert could not have traveled to Greenland and to the 
equator in company with a sociologist capable of explaining 
the phenomena that would meet his view, for he then would 
have learned that all countries, our own included. have 
created their ideas of what is moral, what is modest, and what 
is proper in dress, manners and ceremonies, entirely out of 
what climatic, commercial or other conditions have forced 
upon them. 

The climate being extremely cold in Greenland, makes it 
necessary in order to live comfortably, to cover the body com- 
pletely, hence, it has grown to be considered extremely im- 
modest there for a woman to show her neck or even the 
slightest bit of the ankles or wrists. 

At the equator, on the other hand, it is considered highly 

- immodest, improper and fantastic to wear even a chest pro- 
tector; in fact, any further adornment than perhaps a pair 
of ear rings set off with a psyche knot constructed of sea 
weed would be considered evidence of undue coquetry on 
the part of any lady attempting to employ such unusual and 
improper aids to her natural blandishments and she might 
pay for her indiscretion with the loss of her. head, psyche 
knot, ear rings and all. 

So, Brother Comstock, this morality and modesty busi- 
ness is all a matter of climate and if you wish to be one of 
the cattle and draw your conclusions and pass your judg- 
ments in the same automatic fashion that a troglodvte might 
emplov in criticising the unconventional strut of a cephala- 
pod, because different from his own family traditions, you 
are welome to your darkest Africa conception of things. 

I prefer to believe that the creator of all never intended 
us to be so miserably ashamed of his work; vet I rejoice that 
people go covered, simply because owing to the lives they lead 
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most of them have figures that are entirely unfit to be seen 
in the nude, and would be thorough shocking at least to my 
artistic, if not to my moral sense. 

The thought of anything common or low or criminal in 
the viewing of human nakedness either in marble or meat 
is too childish to deserve a second thought. 

Properly poised persons such as the average free Amer- 
icans are supposed to be, can view with equanimity, without 
driving them to drink or any other indiscretion, sights that 
would completely ruin and unbalance the Comstock class. 

The great need of the hour is for public censors to learn 
to see themselves in the light of history and know that their 
struggles mean nothing more than an attempt to hold the 
advancing world back to the ideals of ancestral ignorance. 


THE ATLANTA RACE RIOTS. 
By Parker H. Sercombe. 


Reprint from Press Syndicate. 


If humanity’s brutal treatment of the weak, 
unprotected and impoverished always and every- 
where else were not sufficient to stamp our civil- 
ization thus far a failure, and our brutalization 
under the modern system complete, surely a true 
story of the Atlanta race riots (a story that will 
never be told by the white folks) would stand as 
evidence of our total depravity sure and com- 
plete. 

I do not refer here to the orthodox total de- 
pravity based on the idea that primitive man 
came into the world in a whirlwind of villany, 
but I refer to the competitive system of life under 
which we are living wherein like tigers in a jun- 
gle we are kept in constant warfare with each 
other and while still theoretically boasting that 
we have risen above the plane of animalism: by a constant 
exercise of our meaner faculties of greed, vanity and a desire 
to increase our power over others, we descend to depths of 
deceit and utter abandon entirely impossible to reconcile with 
our civilization and institutions. 

Every one familiar with the facts in Atlanta knows that 
this war against the blacks in Atlanta was maliciously 
planned and fomented for weeks and months prior to the out- 
break and that at least three of the reports of attacks on white 
women by negroes on the day of the outbreak were pure. in- 
ventions timed in order to give impetus to the movement by 
those to whose interests it was to break down negro prestige. 

Resides the evidence that three of the reported attacks on 
white women were pure invention, I have it on good autho- 
rity that the other two were cases where white women had 
been cohabiting with negroes for a considerable period, the 
blacks in both cases having gained the regard of these women 
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through the latter having become disgusted with their 
druken, lazy and brutal white husbands whom they aban- 
doned. 

I am in no sense pleading the cause nor extenuating ine 
crimes of the negro, for well I know that the same brutal 
system of life that has debased our white race has also de- 
stroyed the natural spontaneous character of the colored man; 
in other words, even with the advantage of a briefer christian 
training he has not been able to withstand its brutalizing 
influence. 

Wherever the Negro has been attacked the one charge which 
the whites have made has invariably been the assaulting of 
white women, and statistics in every state of the Union, north 
and south, will show that where one white women is de- 
bauched by a negro fifty negro women are debauched by 
white men and among the countless thousands of vellow ne- 
groes in the United States there are twenty who had white 
fathers to one whose father was black. 

To those who understand the psychology of a mob the re- 
ports from Atlanta present a most convincing picture of the 
contemptible hypocricy of those in authority. In the face of 
the stories of inoffensive Negroes at work and passing through 
the street on errands being shot down like gophers and the 
published record of three dozen Negroes and only two white 
men being killed, the soldiers with wagons were cent into per- 
fectly quiet Negro districts where there was no disturbance 
whatever, houses were searched, guns and ammunition 
taken from their owners and placed in wagons, and sur- 
veillance placed over, not the aggressors, but over those who 
have endured all the abuse. We do nat hear that the author- 
ities visited the residences of the whites and disarmed them. 
notwithstanding that it was they who did all the killing. 

It is surely a tribute to the advancing prowess of the negro 
if in three or four generations of competition with the whites 
he can make himself so felt and feared that the former not 
satisfied with a fair competition, find it necessary through 
bluster, defamation and invention to destroy his prestige. 
weaken his stamina and persecute him into subservience and 
by other unfair means lessen his power to complete in the 
fields of politics, trade, and in the affairs of love and sex. 

Even as those in authority do not tell the truth about the 
Cuban insurrection, even as those who profit by the existence 
of the United States Indian Bureau, never will make an honest 
representation of the true condition of affairs, so the reports 
from Atlanta sent out by white newspaper correspondents 
will be shaped to the interest not of the oppressed but of the 
aggressors with the result that millions of readers will be 
fooled except they are among the congnoscenti who read “To- 
Morrow Magazine.” oo 


An Exceptional Offer—To-Morrow Magazine for one year (12 
numbers) and Edward Carpenters great book “Love’s Coming of 
Age” beautifully bound in cloth both for $1.00 while the books last. 
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“Mr.,” “Mrs.” and “Miss.” 


The Master and Slave Habit. 
Grace Moore. 


i zp ada Habit weighs enormously 
pos: against reason and common 
sense. We have formed the 
habit of addressing a man as 
“Mr.” and a woman as “Mrs.” 
or “Miss,’ and whenever pos- 
sible, of substituting for these 
titles others that seem a little 
i more complimentary or advanta- 
| geous. This habit formed, like 
| the habit of going to church, with 
| the vast majority of people, con- 
stitutes a religion. With many of 
us it is not permissible to ques- 
| uon these forms, perpetuated and 
sanctified by church and state 
laws. The marriage forms, with 
their resulting titles and customs 
_ are said to have been instituted 
©) vy the church and the church be- 
f ng the “house of God,” it is an 
raS insult to God to even talk about 
P possible changes of form or to 
| place in the scales of advance in- 
J telligence, reason and judgment 
‘as against the force of habit. 

We glorify forms and customs rather than the Great 
Cause back of them. We do not stop to inquire as to the 
origin and good or ill results of man made rules of conduct. 
We obey the rules habitually and make idols of them and 
only incidentally permit our growing intelligence the luxury 
of a little exploration in the Casual World. 

Charles Darwin by his “Origin of Species” made possible 
the scientific understanding of the origin, growth and good 
and ill results of human marriage, because the laws govern- 
ing the origin and development of species govern the origin 
and development of the human mind and of social conditions 
and relationships. 

It is seen that as progress was made by man, industrially 
and economically, marriage forms and customs were insti- 
tuted in defense of material interests, church and state laws 
with reference to them being incidental. A study of anthro- 
pology reveals the fact that all social forms have had their 
rise in conditions affecting the food supply of the people by 
whom the forms were conceived. 

The first step in the progress of the race toward a mono- 
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gamic ideal, was not made by virtue of man’s deference to 
woman, or as a concession to religious principles, or in 
recogmtion ot the mental and spiritual needs of tne individ- 
uai, ur society as a whole. lt was exclusively a move for 
the Ownersiup and control by individual man, of such land 
as he could claim, and of the labor and person Ot the par- 
ticulai woman ne succeeued in capturing trom another tribe, 
and whose ouspring he was most willing should be hears to 
the land. 

Man being physically stronger than woman became her 
master. ‘Lhe first captured woman was a disgraced woman. 
‘Lhe first woman to take her master’s name in place ot the 
name of the family to which she belonged, was shunned 
and despised. But the man who captured and controlled 
her, was a hero and by his comrades and the members of 
his own and other tribes was envied. The labor value of 
the woman captured and the facilities of the family and 
tribe to which she was brought, tor equipping her with the 
means by which she could gain a livelihood, determined the 
advisability and permanency of the capture, and whether or 
not the sex relations of herself and master were permissible 
and right. The children born to them were legitimate or 
illegitimate, according as the master elected or declined io 
acknowledge and support them, an exactly parallel condi- 
tion existing in our modern civilized (rf) society. ‘lhis 
acknowledgement and support had nothing whatever to do 
with religious scruples. its basis was exclusively an eco- 
nomic one, the female being dependent upon the male for 
food and shelter for herself and ottspring, and acknowledge- 
ment and support on the part of the male being preferred 
in corresponding ratio to the labor productiveness of the 
female. 

Man was master by reason of his aggressiveness and 
brute force. He is today master upon exactly the same 
piinciple. The fact that his aggressiveness is commercial 
and his brute force the force of the almighty dollar, does not 
in the least lessen his power or modify the situation. It is 
practically the same situation as when woman was bought 
and sold by her male relations, and by them supported and 
compassioned, or rejected and disowned, as property in- 
terests and personal inclinations prompted them. 

This spirit of competition inaugurated by man’s capture 
and control of the land and of woman, determined the nature 
and stability of all social forms, including forms of marriage 
and of address. And today it is the same. Man is even 
more animated by the spirit of competition and as much 
given to cut throat methods of obtaining a livelihood and 
the ownership and control of land and of woman, as he was 
in the primitive times. Social forms and religious rites and 
ceremonics have been and continue to be the reflection of 
economic conditions. 

When modern English took the place of the old, the word 
“Mr.” was substituted for master, and today is retained, not 
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because the form of address is timely or appropriate, but 
from torce of habit. 

‘Lhe term “Mrs.” is derived from the word mistress, which 
in primitive times Meant mistress over a community or 
household of consorts, the woman coming from the most 
powertul tribe or tamily and possessing the greatest lahar 
prouuctiveness, being chosen by the maie to be the mother 
of nis heirs and to supervise the labor of the other consorts. 

When at first woman took the name of her master and 
thus addressed him it was a sign that she had surrendered 
her identity and was unprotected by her own tribe and fam- 
ily. She was degraded and an object of contempt. But 
the master was lauded for his strength, daring and courage 
while the woman or women who submitted to him were his 
slaves with only marketable value proportionate to their 
labor capacity. 

“Mr.” or Master originally signified that the man was. 
a slaveholder and that he had power, authority and special 
privilege, and on that account was to be honored. Honored 
tor what? Not for his superior moral character and per- 
sonal unselfishness, but for success in war and competition, 
and for brutal enslavement and control of the female from 
whose loins came the embodiment of the power he exercised. 
Man being physically stronger than woman, was the aggres- 
sor. He became Master or “Mr.” through his enforced desire 
to own control. Woman beng physically the weaker was 
forced to submit. She was “Mrs.” or “Miss” (and is today) 
as man proposed or was undisposed. 

Under present conditions as much as in the times of the 
barbarians, man’s incentive to action is the desire to own 
and control, and to the extent that he owns and controls, he 
has power, prestige and a handle or spout to his name. He 
becomes alderman, mayor, judge, pastor of a ten thousand 
dollar church, managing editor of a great newspaper, or 
president of a corporation, not solely upon the basis of his 
intellectual efficiency or his individual fitness for the par- 
ticular position he aspires to, but fundamentally as the result 
of money power. 

Man is still on the whole stronger than woman and the 
aggressor, but his strength is not now in his physical supe- 
riority but in the quality and quantity of the land, stocks 
and bonds, and female homage over which he has command 
and control. Conditions are somewhat more refined in ap- 
pearance than when man was openly a slaveholder and wom- 
an his slave, but in principle, social, family and individual 
relationships are the same today as in slave holding times. 

Woman by reason of generations and centuries of sub- 
mission to brute force (whether the brute force of physical 
superiority or of a superior bank account, does not effect 
the argument) finds submission on the whole, easier than to 
change from a negative to a positive attitude. The habit of 
submitting to and addressing man as “Mr.” (Master) has 
become so fixed that excep} conditions force her to become 
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positive and aggressive, it does not occur to her that there 
is such an unequal balance of power in favor of the man. 
She is not aware that there is such a vital lack of equality 
until she charces to come face to face with the problem of 
food an shelter. Woman realizes her enslavement and 
dependence upon her lord to provide only as environment 
and a small dinner basket obtrude themselves. 

Man becomes conscious that he is in reality a slaveholder 
to just the degree that his slaves wake up and assert them- 
selves. . 

Waking up time is here far both man and woman. Man’s 
slaveholding power is waning because woman’s power eco- 
nomically is increasing. “Like cures like” and all forms of 
slavery and despotism having their initial impetus in eco- 
nomic conditions must find there their means of cure. To 
the economic field women are flocking as bees to the hive. 
Man’s positiveness has developed to the point of presumptu- 
ousness. The masculine principle of this era has fully ex- 
pressed itself and the opportunity is now to the feminine. 
A new conception of power, a higher form of aggressiveness 
and a social consciousness above the power of money is in 
the ascendency. 

In the desire to own and control, originated man’s inde- 
pendence and woman’s dependence, with their corresponding 
titles, Mr., Mrs. and Miss. In the new spirit of freedom 
and the cessation of all desire to appropriate or dominate, 
lies the incompatibility and ridiculousness of titles and dis- 
tinctions based upon plutocracy. 

Democracy is knocking at the door. Democracy will 
open the door. Democracy will win. 


‘THE LOST LOVE. 


By H. Bedford-Jones. 


The rose-bud blew sweet on the slope of the hill, 
And the nightingale sweetly sang: 

Lfke pearls on the wind rose his warbling trill, 
Till the wood with his love-song rang. 

Ah, his heart was bilthe, and bade sadness fice 
From his love in her leafy cover: 

And thus have I sung out my soul to thee— 
Where such joy as the joy ef a lover? 


The poor fragrant rose-bud, her beauty all blown, 
Is withered and fled to the winds: 

While the nightingale, left with his sorrow alone, 
Solace only in melody finds. 

He, glad in the music kind Heaven has given 
Pours out all his soul-grief above her: 

“But vainly have I for such word-relief striven— 
Where such grief as the grief of a lover? 
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“The New Gospel.” 


By Henry Frank. 
Author of “The Doom of Dogma.” 


We of the New Birth are called to 
great sorrows, to great joys. We are 
harbingers of the New Day. 

We must find the path that ends where 
Freedom sits with Reason—where com- 
mon sense abides with individual lib- 
erty—where the social good does not 
deteriorate because of individual ascen- 
dancy. 

We must preach the Authority of 
Liberty, the Authority of Truth, the Au- 
thority of Love. 

The day of the authority of institu- 
tions, conventions, superstitions, is swift- 
ly vanishing. The world is now halt- 
ing on the verge of transition—social disintegration and indi- 
vidual reorganization. 

The great edifices of the olden time are rotting and crumb- 
ling. The towers of power—once mighty—are tumbling upon 
the weak and unwary. 

This is the age of dissolution; demoralization, spiritual 
emasculation and retrogressive ideals are rampant. Yet 
these are but the symptomatic indications of the deeper- 
seated disease—the purulent decay of aborted systems and 
abrogated powers. 

What can we do to discern and expound the eternal laws 
of nature which underlie and uphold all human action and 
the social integrity, in order that the prevailing disintegra- 
tion may be followed by rehabilitation and just restitution? 

The Moral Law must be declared. Yea, verily! But 
let it be understood that the Moral Law is not necessarily 
discerned in human institutions and standards. The Moral 
Law abides in the Unseen—in the too much unstudied 
forces that determine human conduct. 

To penetrate, discover and declare these laws is the Mis- 
sion of the New Age. 

The god of truth is revealed in the persistence of natural 
powers. The discernment of these powers is the new in- 
spiration; their declaration, the New Gospel and the gla‘ 
tidings of great joy. 

Only as our lives are consonant with the integrating 
forces of nature are they sure and steadfast—climbing to 
the stars—building for the eternities. 

The dread of dogma is the doom of cowardice. The fear 
of the Past is the guage of the fool. We are holden only 
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to the Present—‘heir of all the ages, foremost in the files 
of time.” 

Łach in his own sphere must become a hero—self-asser- 
tive, self reliant. ‘He who holds his sword in the sheath oi 
fear will never wear a crown. 

The religion ot the past demeaned man to exalt god. 
The religion of the future shall exalt god only by hoisung 
man to the highest pinnacle. 

‘The religion of tgoism—self-conscious—self-determined— 
triumphant—shall supercede the religion of a stupetied race, 
hypnotized into obedient silence by overweening autocracy 
and seli-aggrandizing hierarchy. : 

Man, the individual, shall not only worship, but become 
worshiptul! Hero-worship is the salvation or the race. It 
informs the masses how the Obscure Unit may ascend trom 
darkness into daylight—from oblivion to immortality. 

As, at any time, One Individual rises by self-power—by 
determining will-power—so alike may all arise when all shall 
learn to obey the law. 

The individual shapes humanity; as the individual be- 
comes free, mankind shall be a race of free men. 

To declare the gospel of the Free Man—the liberty of 
the individual—this 1s the religion of the tuture. 

Self-responsibility—self-justincation — self-damnation — 
these are the tenets of the Gospel of “To-Morrow!” 

Salvation by blood is a verity in human evolution. But 
not as the church has taught—not necessarily by the blood 
of another human being, whether Buddha, Adonis or Christ 
—any more than by the blood of goats and- bullocks. 

Salvation through the blood of suffering—salvation by 
pain—salvation by sin—this is the law of progress, the Gos- 
pel of the New ‘lime. 

This is a “hard saying”; a sad saying; but a truth writ 
deep in the annals of man, crying pitifully from agonizing 
ages of ignorance, penury ang affronted pride. 

To live my own life is to me the sublimest achievement 
in nature—be that life black as hell or white as heaven. I 
can never be another, never aught but myself. 

Whether like Aaron, in Shakespeare’s Titus Andronicus, 
I cry as I face prusuing Death, “If one good deed in all my 
life [ did, I do repent it from my very soul”; or like Miranda, 
when she beholds the storm, “O, the cry did knock against 
my very heart! Had I been any god of power, I would 
have sunk the sea within the earth, or e’er it should the good 
ship so have swallowed, and the freighting of souls within 
her”; it matters not; nor Aaron nor Miranda can other be 
than what they are, or other life live than what is theirs. 

Nor can I ever be another—never aught but myself. 
Though heaven crown or hell engulf, ’tis more glorious to be 
sinere in one’s self-realization than to be a gilded hypocrite, 
crowned with some conventional tiara and honored by obse- 
quious sycophants. 

For I Myself (i. e., each individual human unit) am cir- > 
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cumscribed and moulded by the Eternal Good, though for 
ages yet I must needs pass through Cimmerian hells or bane 
ot Saturn. 

This law all nature reognizes and obeys, save only man, 
He alone is stupid; he only is the slave of ignorance. 

‘Think you the elemental planet shaping in the Asteroids 
sorrows that it glows not yet with Arturus’s bright efful- 
gence; or that the drifting star-snow of the Milky Way 
bemoans its fate in that it dazzles not like Orion's flaming 
belt? 

Is the sea-anemone jaundiced with jealousy because it 
measures not with the whale’s gigantic paunch; or grow!s 
the vigorous sea-lion in that it cannot tear the waters like 
the mad leviathans? 

Does the song-bird cease to sing beause it cannot cleave 
the air wide as the wings of an albatross? Does the alder- 
berry refuse to blossom and fruit because it is humbled by 
the far-spreading oak or the queenly elm? 

Is the violet ashamed of its royal purple because the 
lily flares its piebald hues and the rose is crowned with 
glory? ‘ 

Nay; in the dominion of nature all are kings and qucens: 
—all are self-satisfied and self-achieving ;—because none 
measures itself by another—none is restrained by imposition 
or intervention. 

In the nature each Unit of Force fulfils the purpose of 
its appointed mission. No giant law-maker stands with club 
in hand and policeman at beck to compel each to obey some 
artificial convention, conceived in forgotten ages and en- 
forced by the galley-slaves of Custom! 

Man must learn to imitate the song-bird and the sea- 
fish; the humble grass-spear and the solemn oak: the star 
mist and the flying constellations ; each of which is self-asser- 
tive, self-determining, self-glorious. 

Spurred by such an inspifation, the humblest becomes a 
hero—the puny suckling, a puissant giant. 

A New Age, indeed, is at hand, and it cries like another 
Messiah, “I come not to bring peace, but a sword!” And 
again: “I shall turn father against child and husband 
against wife. If ye love father, mother, sister, brother. 
houses or lands, more than ye love me, ye are not worthy 
of Me!’ 

And this New Messiah. who is he? He is the FREF 
INDIVIDUAL, annointed by the slime of the scoffer, cruci- 
fied on the cross of conventions. 

And yet he cries aloud: “The Daughter must be mis- 
ttess of herself, despite her mandatory father or her claim- 
ant husband—the child must have its rights despite the mas- 
terv of parenthood—the club that wickedness oft wields with 
sanctity. The god in the bosom of the young must rule 
though the Satan of Authority storm the household with 
pandemonium.” 

This is the New Gospel! 
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Woman, slowly lifting her head above the sand-drift 
of savage custom and demeaning influence. where for ages 
she lay buried—cried out as she shakes from her clotted locks 
the cruel blood of centuries—“I come! I come! O, Age of 
Freedom—TI shall myself be free, though lechery gnash its 
disappointed teeth and clericism hurl insinuating curse. I 
shall yet teach the world that freedom may abide with purity 
and love with honor!” ` 

This is the New Gospel. 

“Judge not that ve be not judged; there is not one that 
sinneth not, no not one!” 

Thus shouts the New-Old-Gospel; not the gospel of the 
hypocrite, but of honest struggling humanity. 

Behold in Herman Sundermann’s awful drama. Magda, 
the martial, tempestuous. raging father (vestiginal svmbol 
of a dving age), who threatens, storms at, and seeks to slay 
his rebellious daughter, because she vields not to his parental 
will. He, incarnation of insane and maddening superstition: 
she. an uncaged bird in a virgin grove. 

Behold in him the lingering and decavinge remains of 
ancient institutions, dissolving slowly. painfully. convul- 
sivelv. beneath the orient elorv of the dawnine dav. 

Rehold in Maeda—ahandoned actress—self-willed. anda- 
ciouslv sinful (sinful in the light of existine customs), lovine 
vet unvielding, pitving vet merciless. resolved to the last to 
be free and true to herself, though it shatter the ared and 
devoted father whom she loves but fears not—behold. I sav. 
in her, the first crude. embrvotic. disappointing vet nronhetic 
image of the New Woman of that age of individual liberty. 
when, without restraint, she shall rule as a Priestess of Love 
without the immolation of her virtue! 

This is the New Gospel. 

Man. the Individual. is the god of his universe: and his 
universe is wide as the compass of his infinite powers. 

Alreadv he has plucked the secret of the stars: tapped 
the blood of the atmosphere, as it were. and turned into the 
steel veins of industrv the living fluid of the air; transmuted 
the primeval groves into village and metropolis; melted iron 
mountains into forests of machinery, and circled the globe 
with a girdle of steel to ramify the air with networks of in- 
telligence. 

Man. indeed, “holds the stars in the palm of his hand. 
‘and weighs the wind and measures the sands of the sea.” 
He treads the unstable sea secure as the land: laughs at. 
waves that smite the clouds, or storms that cleave the ocean's 
breast. Like a veritable Neptune (mythologic prophecy of 
ideal man) he whips the tides and waves into obedience with 
his unyielding trident. j 

_All nature vields to Man, the god of the terrestrial planet. 
Belike, the universe will yet bow to him as mountainous 

Orphean symphonies as the foad- 
trees to p P oad-stone to the cold 
north-star. 
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Simplified Spelling. 
By H. P. Cheever. 


What does “To-Morrow” think of the “new spell,” the 
part that is new, according to the gospel of the “Simplified 
Spelling Board?’ Up to date in new “thougt” ideas you 
should adopt the new spell, it ¿trikes the writer, for as it 
is now many of our words are fearfully and wonderfully 
spelt. 

The writer believes in simplifying intricate things where 
possible, and it certainly is possible to simplify a consider- 
able portion of the English language, very many words on 
the go day and night, being in an outrageous garb, given 
them in the darkest ages. Then time was of no particular 
value, and one could spend an hour or more in going round 
Robin Hood’s barn to spell, say the word thoro by adding 
the utterly unnecessary and confusing u g h, thereby com- 
pounding a word half as long again as need be, to puzzle 
the “voung idea” and arouse the ire of the grown-ups bv 
its ugliness and intricacy, when with but half of the tronbl- 
a word of simple construction might have been put on the 
market to the advantage of al] English speaking people. 
This is so with troops of words in form bazarre and out- 
rageous, that have come down to us, or up to us, from a 
time when it now seems to us that the wordmaker was doing 
his level best to exasperate and take pleasure in the nefar- 
ious work—how ghoulish must have been his glee when 
knocking into mis-shape such words is pthisiss hiccough 
(for hiccup), liquorice, psycis, ptysmagogue. Phoenix. 
Phoebe, and thousands of others quite as intricate. The 
word-mongering villain well knew he was not contributing 
to the gaiety of the English nation, but the writer suspects 
that he counted on exciting the risibles of other nations, and 
stcceeded beyond his hopes, perhaps. 

Yes, Sercombe himself, this language of ours has long 
needed the attention of the simplifier. It has seen its best 
days, that is, it has seen more days of undisputed sway than 
it will ever see again, for lo the simplifier is on its track, in 
fact, has landed square on its back and already the fur is 
beginning to fly. Many of the old fake spelt words are 
out of commission, and have been for a long time and let 
us hope that ere many moons the entire army of freaks will 
be on the run. 

The “Simplified Spelling Board” of No. 1 Madison ave- 
pue, New York, is the David that is after the Golfath of 
freak spelling, and as the board numbers among its mem- 
bers two universitv presidents, six university professors, one 
Chicago and two New York publishers, five New York edi- 
tors of the first rank, including the etemological editor of 
the Century Dictionary and others who know what’s what 
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when it comes to spelling, those who have wrestled all their 
lives with freak spelling may be certain they will hear some- 
thing drop heavily within the next decade and will be hark- 
ing out for the joyful sound. 

The S. S. B. has put forth a list of 300 simplified words 
as a starter. a “first step,” as it proclaims, most of which 
words are old cronies of ours, words spelt in two ways here 
and in England—the simplified way prevailing here—the 
old and what the writer calls the freak way over yonder, 
but there are others. 

With the exception of the chipt, chapt, clipt, clapt, snapt, 
snipt, innovation nothing new to us has been given in the 
“first step,” save three words in the class starting with ph, 
these letters giving place to f in fantasm, fantasy and fantom, 
and six of the class where “ugh” follow “o.” these being 
eliminated in tho, thro, thorofare, thoroly, thru (the writer 
leans to throo) and thruout and these, the writer presumes, 
are examples to follow in other of like character, for we are 
to spell phantom with an f in place of ph, why not phalanx. 
pharisee, pharmacy, pheasant. etc., etc.. and I note that 
phoenix, is spelt with ph in the simplified list. the o only 
being abstracted. The writer thinks that phoenix, being a 
phavorite phowl of phancy merely, of no more weight or 
materiality than phantom, should be freed from the preten- 
tion and far-fetched handicap of ph, and allowed to go over 
the course as feenix, neck and neck with fantom, a well 
matched pair, of airy fairy breed. 

What the board will do with the freak words bough, 
‘cough, slough, etc., if anything, the writer hardly dares sur- 
mize, but knows how he would lick them into simplified and 
sensible shape, and make quick word of it to, making cof 
or cowf of cough, do of dough—precedents, co, go, lo, no, so 
and wo, the letter ou the simplified list—enuf of enough, ruf 
of rough, tuf of tough, slou and sluf of slough, as the sense 
required, the word having two meanings; and eight, freight 
and weight he would knock into ait, frait and wait and have 
done with them. 

There is one word on the simplified list the writer will 
never accept, in spite of the fact that scholars of the highest 
grade were in at the incubation, and that word is accoutre, 
for which we are given—horror of horrors !—acceuter, which 
is exchange worse than robbery and confusion worse con- 
founded! Far better have left the word in its original French 
garb, for it is not an every day, hard worked word, like thou- 
sands we use daily, and we could have worried along throo 
life with the word standing in its original French integrity, 
using our simpler English word to dress. 

The second syllable of accoutre has the sound of coo, 
and as c-e is soft in any word in which the combination ap- 
pears with or without u why it was rung in with the latter 
letter for coo, puzzles the understanding of the writer and 
gives it pause. If the coo sound canbe given to ceu it is 
only by arbitrary ruling and by such ruling one could spel! 
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key c-e-y—see? The writer would like to know if the board 
was unanimous in adopting ceu for coo, or if it was a ma- 
jority decision; not that it matters as he wont have “ac- 
ceuter” at any price, only he would like to know, vou know. 

As aforesaid the “Simplified Spelling Board,” backed bv 
. resident Roosevelt, is the David now up against the Goliath 
of freak spelling, and in time will do up the latter with its 
little sling—of ink. Now isn’t it up to “To-Morrow.” ex- 
ponent of “New Thought” and ideas, to take the head of 
the procession of press disseminators and not remain, with 
the tail-enders? 


Marshall Field from Spirit Land. 


By Cosmos. 


“What! Two-million dollars of back taxes! Gh. why 
did I make a will! i 

This is more than I can bear. The tortures and miseries 
of my dwelling place are naught compared with the horrible 
thought that the profits of my estate will be cut down ten 
percent for 1906. 

Why are those Chicago officials so cruel? Have I not 
done enough? Is not that granite bastile stretching from 
Fifth Avenue to Franklin Strect a sufficient monument to 
Chicago’s greatness? 

Ah, the Bastile! What brightness, what forethought was 
mine in constructing this impregnable pile! In the flesh I 
had but man’s intelligence. but in this Snirit World, I have 
the occult vision that pierces the shadows of the future 
and what do I see? Thousands of frantic men. women and 
children storming mv cold castle of commerce and trade. T 
see my agents and minions crowding the windows of the 
vast edifice with auick firing guns cannon and rifles dis- 
persing the on-coming mob and protecting the sacred proper- 
ties within. 

The Government of Washington and Linectn which ere 
this. has nratected all the rights of mv estates. its cuardians 
while stil! battling for mv interest seem ta lack much of 
the fire and determination of former davs. Oh. mv nropertv. 
my pronertv! What wondrous fascination vour gradual in- 
crease has for me even here. 

No nassion, no love. no consecration. no religion, can pos- 
sihlvy equal the consuming zeal with which T now contem- 
plate the gradual increasing wealth of mv estate. 

Tn a dozen vears its value should reach a half-hillion 
providing mv executors continue to follow my example in 
Ivine and tax dodging. 

How T fooled them for over forty vears! Now. manv 
will prv into mv affairs but thev can never know all for 
the interests of the government are so related to the interests 
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of my executors and their institutions, that no kind of cor- 
poration counsel will be able to get all the facts. 

Oh, how my heart yearns for profits! You, yet on earth 
can little understand why I should still long for my estate 
to make the largest profit possible and increase and increase 
to unlimited value, but remember, for sixty long years my 
faculties had no other exercise than this. 

The hopes of ‘my days and the dreams of my nights were 
concentrated to the exclusion of all else, on profit making, 
until now my spirit, in this far away realm, knows nothing 
else, thinks nothing else, yearns for nothing else, excepting 
the wild impatient consuming desire of seeing my estate 
grow, grow, grow, grow!. 

For what reason, you ask, for what benefit to myself or 
others? There is no reason, there can be no reason—noth- 
ing but an insane passion for more, more, more. That 
is all. 


THE THREE FLOWERS—From the Gaelic. 
By H. Bedford-Jones. 


Behold! <A flower on the mountainside blew, 
And I stooped and plucked it with tenderest care, 
And placed it between my lips; 
But soon its sweetness heavy-sweet grew, 
So I flung it away, and it swam on the air 
As thistledown lightly dips. 


Behold! A flower in the valley I found, 
But I thought it a star that the sky had let fall, 
And placed it within my breast; 
Its fragrance was all in bitterness bound, 
So I thought it truth—but it proved but gall; 
And I crushed it, with bitter jest. 


Behold! A flower I found by the road, 
AN sparkling with dew in the blush of dawn, 
And a blossom I stooped to remove; 
When lo! From the stem a tear-drop flowed, 
And deep from my heart a cry was drawn— 
For I knew that the flower was Love! 


WANTED—TO-MORROWS FOR JUNE. 


Owing to numerous orders which we have been receiving 
recently from those who wish to study the evolution of ad- 
vance thought from the first issue, as presented in “To- 
Morrow Magazine,” we are running low on several issues, 
especially June, 1905. 

We desire to still continue to fill orders for complete files 
without additional charge, but can only do so providing we 
can enter into reasonable negotiation for the purchase of the 
number above indicated. In order to make up complete files 
for 1905 which we sell at regular price we are paying double 
(20 cents each) for the June number. 
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Socialism. 
By J. Howard Moore. 


Only a little while ago, so recent- 
ly that the most of us can remem- 
ber the time, the word “socialism” 
was something which was used 
chiefly to throw at people. It was 
an epithet of disgrace—a sort of 
verbal brickbat. It was generally 
coupled with “anarchism,” and 
when hitched up in this way was 
especially effective, for it added to 
| its own odium the odium of asso- 

ciation. To call an individual a “‘so- 
cialist and anarchist,” and accom- 
pany the accusation with consider- 
able vocal energy and a convincing 
toss of the head upward and back- 
ward, was for a long time the favor- 
ite method of capitalism of extin- 
guishing its opponents. The meth- 
od was popular because it was 
economical. lIt required no thinking» And this fact alone 
was sufficient recommendation to those lacking the conven- 
iences for this sort of activity. 

Socialism and Anarchism! Dear old Two! How faith- 
fully and well, on many a hard-pressed occasion, when argu- 
ment was scarce and the need of crumpling the opposition 
by some other method was urgent, have you served the 
scribes and pharisees of this world against the champions 
of the new order! 

But Socialism has been pene: in the years that have 
come and gone, thanks to the hearers of yesterday and today- 
It is no longer a missile. At least, things have got so far 
along that it is no longer used to kill people with. It has 
been upholstered. It is almost a compliment. Hit a man 
with “Socialism” today, and the effect is so soothing that he 
is likely to think that he has been caressed. 

Socialism is not a brickbat any more, but a political issue. 
It is more. It is an on-rushing storm! Scholars and litera- 
teurs and even mayors and millionaires are advocating it. 
Men are putting it into books, and handing it out from lecture 
platforms, and even advertising it for blind people in poky 
newspapers. It is believed in by too many people of brains 
and blood and avoirdupois now-a-days to be insulted and 
kicked around like a dog, as it used to be, by any scalawag 
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of a know-nothing who happens to come along. It is no 
more righteous or deserving now than it has always been, but 
it has teeth. And look out! It will be wondering one of 
these days, what to do with its prosperity and how it will 
feel to live in the White House! 

O the world is growing and in no way more surely than in 
its understanding of the inalienable rights in this world of 
the common man. 

Socialism is inevitable because it is right. It is in the line 
of least resistance. It is on the way to the highlands—on 
the way to Real Civilization, not the fraudulent, hypocriti- 
cal, suppositions, so-called kind palmed off by lip-virtuous 
pietists and pickpockets, such as we are called upon to con- 
template and endure around us to-day. 

The present order of industry is a system of carnage. It 
is simply infernal to every one who is able to realize its true 
nature. The great mass of men and women are nothing 
but cobble-stones for the lazy and Pecksniffian few to walk 
on. Nobody to-day doubts the possibility of a better ar- 
rangement, except bandits and babes. The present system 
is red with blood and black with inhumanity. It is toler- 
ated because we are in the night. It is respectable because 
we are asleep. It will pass awav. And in its stead will 
come co-operation, peace, good-will, brotherhood, happiness 
and enlightenment—that golden climacteric of sympathv and 
oneness toward which evolution has urged us ever since the 
original inhabitants of this sphere. the one-celled Protozoa 
of the primeval seas, gave up Individualism for Socialism and 
became the successful organisms of this world a hundred 
million years ago. 


WHY TO-MORROW IS YOURS. 


“To-Morrow” is YOUR Magazine. Its editors work with- 
out pay and all of the earnings above the actual cost of pub- 
lishing and paying for paper, printing and postage will be de- 
voted to forming one or more co-operative colonies or groups 
wherein the children of free thinkers may have the opportun- ' 
ity of growing up in contact only with rational ideals and 
where the old warhorses of free thought whose steadfastness 
and courage have won us the world may find a congenial 
home and pleasant companionship in their declining years. 

I want my children to grow up in daily association with 
high-minded, emancipated souls who have had the courage to 
stand for what they knew was right at a time when it required 
‘ matchless courage and honesty of purpose to do so How 
about your children? 
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The Guff of History. 


By Herman Kuehn. 


The History of Guff would make an interesting narrative, 
but it couldn’t “hold a candle” to the far more entertaining 
story that could be told concerning the Guff of History. 
The war between the states is but half a century removed. 
and yet nine out of every ten of us believe that the crux of 
that conflict was the institution of slavery. That is the casc 
because history is so readily guffable. 

Mr. Lincoln was elected by a plurality of whom a plural- 
ity were opposed to the spread of the institution of slaverv 
beyond the limits of the “slave states.” There was no 
thought at that time of liberating the slaves, except among 
a few abolitionists, who commanded no political influence 
whatever. . 

The secession of South Carolina. followed shortly by a 
like action on the part of the remainder of the slave states 
was a protest against federal interference with the perfectly 
legal and constitutional privilege of the helder of governmen- 
tal title to property taking that property, as property, anv- 
where -within the boundaries of the country under the laws 
of which such property was legally held. The liberation of 
the slaves was not thought of in connection with the seces- 
sion movement. 

“The Union Must and Shall be Preserved” was the slogan 
which aroused the military spirit of the North. Just why 
any union that has become distasteful to any integer of it 
must be preserved is an interesting question with which it 
is not my present purpose to deal. But that was the ques- 
tion “before the house” at the outbreak of hostilities, and the 
matter of abolishing slavery was not even remotely con- 
sidered. 

Recruits were called for, and it was popularly believed 
that a strong show of military force would promptly quell 
the disturbance. Young men enlisted because the movement 
appealed to the spirit of advanture, because young fellows 
love to strut in uniform and pose as héroes before the girls 
of their neighborhood. and because a good bounty was “on 
the bills.” But the chief incentive, as many an old soldier 
will tell you (if you can get the truth out of him without 
any sort of guff), was the fear that whoever did not volun- 
teer would be regarded as too cowardly to do so. All this 
time there was no thought of freeing the slaves. 

After several unsuccessful campaigns, and after it was 
learned that General Sherman was not crazy, as had been 
charged, when he asserted that it would take no less than 
a million men to’ subdue the secessionists, Lincoln issued 
the proclamation which the guffers of history believe to have 
been a pronouncement freeing the slaves. As « matter of 
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fact that proclamation was a military expedient which in 
ettect said to the insurgents: “Be good, boys. This thing 
has gone tar cnough. if youll lay gown your arms within 
a hundred days you may keep your .uggers.” 

Up to that time not one per centum otf the Union soldiers 
had a thought of liberating the slaves. And ninety per 
centum at least, would have deserted or mutinied had they 
believed themselves to be employed in an assault upon the 
‘sacred rights of property” of the slaveholders. 

‘The refusal of the Confederates to submit to Federal au- 
thority, and not Mr. Lincoln's ultimatum, was the essential 
quality of the emancipatory feature of that famous proclama- 
tion. 

The Guffers of History do not know that not.only was 
the abolition of slavery not an avowed purpose of authority, 
but on the contrary such an intention was expressly, repeat- 
edly and insistently disavowed by all the mouthpieces of 
government. Mr. Lincoln’s speeches, messages, and corres- 
pondence of that period in express terms disavowed any 
intention on his part or that of his party to liberate the 
slaves so long as they were kept within the recognized 
“slave states.” 

And now comes the Guff of History in the person of 
Samuel Blodgett, who, in October “To-Morrow” cites the 
abohtion of slavery as an instance of authority achieving 
its avowed purposes. Could Gutfery go further? 

Mr. Blodgett writes like a man who is well informed on 

many topics. It is therefore all the more singular that he 
should overlook so important a fact as that while authority 
certainly accomplishes much (too, too much) it never yet 
has accomplished anything commendable except at too great 
a cost, or that would not have been much better done with- 
out governmental processes. Government does, ef course, 
do some things that may be classed as good. But these are 
mere incidents. Just the same as a burglar may give thirty 
cents to an orphan asylum. Whatever government ‘accom- 
plishes that is not vicious is not distinctively governmental 
at all. 
.~ One of the funny stunts of the Guffers of History is to 
give authority credit for its beneficence in its lessening of 
its own powers. The Guffers call that “granting” liberties 
to the people. As for instance Good Old King John 
granted“ Magna Charta at Runnymede, and King George 
_ “granted” independence to the American colonists. ' 

It probably never occurs to any History Guffer that even 
if it had been the avowed purpose of authority to abolish 
slavery, it would have done nothing more than to re-estab- 
lish the status quo before government itself made slavery a 
perfectly legal institution. For mark you, messieurs Guffers 
all, slavery in the southern states was an authoritarian in- 
stitution. It could not have existed otherwise. 

Authority instituted slavery, and if authority had been 
heeded it would have perpetuated slavery. Slavery will 
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normally “abolish itself” whenever authority is not upheld 
in legitimatizing it. This is history without any guff and there- 
fore the history guffers will not be able to understand it. 
They will continue to cite the abolition of slavery as an in- 
stance of authoritv having achieved its avowed purposes. 

And Mr. Blodgett is equally guffistical in his reference 
to the Vigilantes of the Golden West. 

Organization, Mr. Blodgett, is not necessarily govern- 
mental. Organizations may be for governmental purposes, 
but most organizations are for defence. Defense against 
what? Why, defence against government, of course. What 
else do we ever need defense against? 

The.industrious toilers of the Far West were being victim- 
ized by pestilential invaders of their products. ‘Lhe invaders 
were exercising the distinguishing governmental characteris- 
tic of levying tribute. The miners and tradeis orgamized 
for defense against such invasion. The guffers of history 
declare that the vigilance committees were governmental. 
Nothing could be more fallacious. ‘The vigiiantes levied 
tribute on no one. They asked only to be let alone. If the 
invader refused to forego his governmental inclinatiuns, and 
persisted in exercising the authoritarian prerogative of levy- 
ing tribute he was hanged, if caught. Une must be deeply 
immersed in guttery who cannot see that the vigilantes cum- 
vinew tO preserve their hberties. And in thal case hberly 
certainly tulhiled its promises. 

Whitman, the greatest ot Americans, in my opimon, 
writing ol inat periuu, suggests that the vigilantes may suue 
day anord us the pattem upon which our social reiations 
must be tashioned ın order to assure tranquility and pros- 
perity. 1 take pleasure in attesting my conviction that 
among the mass or truths promulgated by Whitman he never 
gave utterance to anything more cogent. 

Uf course the gutters oft history are all agreed that the 
invaders against whom the vigilantes were O:gamzd were 
devotees oi liberty. but that is sunply because the guuers 
cannut possibly understand that he demes the principic who 
invades the liberty ot another. 

Mr. Blodgett knows by personal experience the weak- 
nesses Ol siate banking, but 1 judge trom the way he writes 
that he does not attribute any part of that weakness to tne 
fact that those banks were governmental in character. Just 
why he should charge that I want any scheme of authori- 
tarian banking I cannot fathom, but probably he will some 
day enlighten us. When he does so he may also be able to 
intorm a waiting world whether he knows that the avowed 
purpose of government in the domain of finance is to sup- 
ply a circulating medium that shall facilitate exchanges. 
And I will inform him in advance of his effort that the actual 
operation of every governmental medium has been, and will 
continue to be the hindering of exchanges. Else interest 
would fall to the actual cost of organizing credits. 

Mr. Blodgett informs us that he thinks we already have 
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the freedom to exchange wheat for corn, corn for hogs, etc. 
Trade, Mr. Blodgett, is not barter, these days. You may 
have a surplus of wheat and a desire for corn. I may have 
a surplus of corn but do not want wheat in exchange. We 
each convert our respective surplus into money and with the 
money we complete the exchange. Now, Mr. Blodgett, if 
the medium to which we must resort is a Monopoly medium 


our trade is not a free trade. Do you still think we have 
free trade? 


And so I get back to my statements: “Liberty has never 
failed to fulfill its promises” and “Never yet has authority 
achieved its avowed purposes.” I may be all wrong, and 
it may be Mr. Blodgett’s mission to set me right, but Pd 
advise him to try history, minus its guff. 


GOVERNMENT. 
A Rejoinder to The Guff of History. 


By Samuel Blodgett. 


To govern or nol to govern; that is the question between Bro. 
Kuehn and myself. 

He may guff and guffaw all he pleases, for it seems it is the best 
noise he can make, and he must squeal or burst (I think he will 
burst anyway). 

I predicted he would reiterate his old saying about what author- 
ity never Jid, and what liberty always does, and I was right. He 
oe it so much it is like the boys whistle; “it whistles 
tself.” 

I did not know as he would swagger quite so much, but the 
readers will understand that this is no evidence that he is carry- 
ing a sober, level hcad, and all who have not got his peculiar malady 
bad will give him the proper credit for his wobbling statements. as 
I diagnose his case, I do not think there is any doubt but he will 
die with it; but it is not very contagious, and I would not recom- 
mend sending him to the pest house. The general mental health 
will not suffer to have him run at large as long as he is able. 

It is interesting to see him striding down the sidewalk, inflated 
with what he has got in him, reeling from side to side, and every 
few steps falling into the gutter, and I would feel sympathy for 
the poor man if he did not enjoy his mishaps so well. 

Sometimes he stands erect when he relates history, and you 
might think he is getting better, but the next step he takes he 
goes into the mud. It is true, as he says, that neither the Repub- 
lean party nor the President, when that party came into partial 
power, intended to destroy slavery by governmental action. There 
was not only no such intentions, but the fact was clearly stated. 
Not only so, the Southern fire-eaters deliberately threw the election 
of the President into the hands of the Republicans by refusing to 
support the best Northern friend they had, Stephen A. Douglas. 
Further, had they stood their ground after Lincoln’s election, the 
Republicans were powerless to harm them, for they had the senate 
by a large majority. They had Lincoln so tied that he could not 
select a cabinet obr.oxious to the slave power. 

After stating a little truth our tanglefoot friend loses his bal- 
ance. The secession of the Southern states was not. as he says, 
“A protest against Federal interference with a perfectly legal and 
constitutional privilege,” and he owns he knows better himself, 
when he states the Republican party and its President had no such 
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intention. Well, what did they secede for? It was just a case of 
“Whom the Gods wish to destroy they first make’ mad.” 

When the government realized that the way to preserve the 
Union was to destroy slavery, it destroyed slavery. Its authority 
accomplished its first purpose, preserving the Union, and it accum- 
plished its second purpose, when it grew into having it; it destroyed 
slavery. This is admitted, while denying that it ever accomplished 
any purpose. It destroyed state banks of issue on purpose, by tax- 
ing them, and this is admitted and denied, like the others. He telis 
us government instituted slavery. If it did it accomplished its pur- 
Lose at the time. These self-contradictions fit him admirably for 
the church called Christian. No matter whether he takes the 
Protestant or Catholic wing. Just join, and swear by the Trinity. 
It will be no feat for him to believe one is three and three is one. 

Just imagine our friend trying to brush the mud off ‘from the 
last tumble 1 have called attention to, viz., that “authority institutea 
slavery” and “It could not have existed otherwise,” therefore it 
“did not accomplisa its purpose” in this, and never accomplished its 
purpose in anything. Just imagine him refer to this again and say, 
“No, no, I— did not say that, I, I meant to say authority created 
slavery, but it was not its purpose; it did not intend to do it. No, 
this is not what | mean to say it did accomplish its purpose, but it 
was not a good purpose. Authority afterwards emancipated the 
slaves. This was a “military expedient,” not intended to abolish 
slavery. No, I mean that the intention was to abolish slavery when 
the emancipation was issued, but there was no intention of issuing 
it at the time it was issued or at any other time, therefore author- 
ity never had any purpose to emancipate the slaves. No, it had a 
purpose in emancipating the slaves, but it was not a good purpose. 
“Authority certainly accomplishes much,” but “it never accomplishes 
its purposes,” theretore it never had any purpose to destroy slav- 
ery, etc, etc. 

When he tries to clean himself he just rubs it in. I will give 
him credit for being as good a success at that as any man I ever 
struck, 

He does not think the Vigilance Committees in the early set- 
tlement of Califorufa and Colorado exercised any authority in hang- 
ing the thieves and robbers, and therefore when that drastic method 
put a check on those who were not a law unto themselves, author- 
ity had nothing to do with it. 

(“The light shineth in darkness and the darkness comprehended 
it not.”) Poor mun! “The Vigilants combined to preserve their 
liberties,’ therefore their success was not authoritative! 

An enlightened man would say there was authority used in rob- 
bing, and there was a counter authority used in hanging the rop- 
bers—that was superior. There was an authority that institutea, 
and was determined to extend and perpetuate slavery indefinitely, 
and there was an cpposing authority that overpowered it. A wise 
man knows that authorities frequently clash, and that when they 
do one or the other has to give way. I am sorry his vision is so 
dim as not to realize that the authority of taxing state banks of 
Issue did not accomplish its purpose, and that removing that tax 
would be an invitation for the old kind of state banking. I am also, 
more sorry that he and those like him do not see they are not 
obliged to use government money. They can institute the inexpen- 
sive credit plan that they are in love with, and use it between 
themselves to their hearts’ content without government interference. 
If it proves the boon they imagine, other people will tumble over 
each other to join them till government money will drop out of 
sight of its own weight. They also have the freedom of the free 
exchange of products which I pointed out before; though he ms- 
takes in assuming I claimed we have free trade. I am not so ignor- 
ant as that. 

I am far from being satisfied with our banking system. Awhile 
ago I wrote a treatise on the money question to a leading magazine 
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which after a long delay was returned, with a statement that their 
readers were not interested in the subject. I shall try again. 

While I am conscious we have not nearly reached the limits in 
perfecting the best money plan, I know there has been a great 
advance over that of fifty years ago. 

I will gratify Kuehn by informing him that it is the avowed 
purpose of government to furnish a medium to facilitate exchanges. 
I will also inform him that he does not believe his own statement 
that the money we have is a hindrance. If he did so belleve, it 
is a self-evident fact that he would not use it. 


* d . s 


Having seen both the foregoing contributions I thing that Mr. 
Blodgett has distinctly the better of his critic. While Kuehn shows 
that the abolition of slavery was not an avowed purpose of gov- 
ernment, Mr. Blodgett proves that it might have been. And 
Kuehn’s statement that liberty never fails to redeem its promises 
has also been disposed of by Mr. Blodgett’s excellent showing that 
Authority and resistance to Authority amount to precisely the same 
thing. Mr. Blodgett clearly convicts Kuehn of insincerity in his 
closing paragraph, notwithstanding that it must not be accepted as 
a fixed formula of logic that a vegetarian is a humbug because he 
eats meat when deprived of access to all other sustenance. 

~—Henry Carmichael. 


Henrik Ibsen. 


By O. Leonard. . 
Author of “The New Life.” 


Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian dramatist who died recently 
in his Christiania home und who was mourned by the entire 
civilized world, was to the drama what Darwin was to the 
theory of evolution and to biologic science in general. He 
raised the drama from a mere amusement, to a serious aca- 
demic tribute, without letting the lecturing become too ap- 
parent. Ibsen brought subjects on the stage that were 
omitted, in his day, from polite conversation and he placed 
characters behind the footlights which no playwright took 
into consideration before the Ibsen drama came into exis- 
tence. 4 

But Ibsen was not only original in changing the content 
of the drama and in introducing life-like, every day, charac- 
ters into the theater, but he also changed the technique of 
the drama. He succeeded in doing away with the “aside” en- 
tirelv. He was also the first playwright to bring the every- 
day talk of men and women on the stage. Before Ibsen 
created the modern drama. plavs were mostly written in verse, 
characters on the stage spoke in measured, rythmic. and 
poetic terms. Ibsen's first products followed the old school. 
But he never calls his early plavs dramas. In his letters 
Ibsen always refers to these products as poems. Only his 
prose works he calls plays. 

In a letter to Brandes he explains why he calls them so. 
He says there that the plav is to represent life, if it is to be 
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-a true work of art. And if this be so he could not see how 
the characters on the stage could speak in terms of poetry 
and still create an illusion of real life in the audience. 

True to his conviction that the nearer the drama is to 
life, the nearer it comes to being a work of art, Ibsen drew 
his characters so that they seem familiar to us when we see 
them on the stage. Take any character in “The Dols 
House.” it will remind vou of your neighbors, of your rela- 
tives, of people with whom you dealt at one time or other. 
Nora acts like a doll because it pleases her husband. Do 
not many wives act the same way for the same reason, even 
here in America where women are supposed to enjov a posi- 
tion much envied by their European sisters? As for Torwald. 
he is the banker down town, where you deposit your savings 
from week to week, or the manager of the department stcre 
where your wife, sister or mother, buy their bargains. And 
Krogstad, the man who tries to live down a dark past and 
who sees himself threatened to be pushed back into the mire 
by the respectable hand of society, the cities are full of 
such. 

In the “Pillars of Society” we meet another set of peo- 
ple, but these too are familiar. Consul Bernick is the typi- 
cal business man and prominent citizen. Pastor Rorlund is 
the clergyman we meet every Sunday if we go to church and 
all the women in the play.- except Lona Hessel. are proto- 
tvpes of the good, gossiping housewives who live on either 
side of our own homes, and perhaps in our very hemes. Lona 
is the exception, she is the woman who dares to think and act 
according to the dictates of her conscience. Such women are 
seldom found in real life, it is true, but we meet them. if we 
are not afraid to go among the unconventional. 

Although Ibsen brought the “bread and butter” problems 
on the stage, and is thought to advocate the cause of the 
masses he has never been a lover of the people. To him the 
majority is always in the wrong. He dislikes the masses who 
form mobs which raise a man to the heavenly heights one 
moment, only to throw him into the abyss in the next. 

Tf he places a character, like Aune, the shipbuilder on the 
stage, and if that same Aune champions the cause of the work- 
ing men, it is only because the character is a part of life. 
Ibsen knew the woes of the masses and he had Aune tell them 
on the stage because his play would have been incomplete 

` without this character. 

In “An Enemy of Society,” he gives a different phase of 
the masses, who thoughtlessly follow anv glib tongued ras- 
cal, who bow before time worn ideas and who change their 
minds as easily as ward politicians do. 

Although Ibsen alwavs insists that he does not try to teach 
or preach anv pet doctrine. there is no doubt that he does 
carry a message. In one of his letters to the greatest of all 
modern critics. George Brandes, who was a close personal 

. friend of Ibsen, the father of the modern drama says: “It 
T put five characters on the stage in a play. the public and 
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some of the critics put in an extra character whom they call 
Ibsen. They always see me on the stage preaching.” To 
this Ibsen objected. He was an artist and he knew that as an 
artist he is to portray life as it is and that all apparent preach- 
ing mars the work of art. 

But in spite of Ibsen’s denial of trying to teach a lesson, as 
I said before, I am certain that he does teach more than one 
lesson. He teaches us to guard our actions, no matter how 
insignificant these may be. for small errors may develop into 
unpardonable sins. He demonstrates through his plays the 
power of heredity. He demonstrates through his plays the 
by no less an authority than the assistant editor of “Medical 
Brief,’ who says that a specialist of nervous diseases, and 
these are strongest when inherited from parents or grand- 
parents, while watching one of Ibsen’s plays has a good 
chance to study. The doctor states that Ibsen succeeds in 
so drawing his characters that the physician of nervous dis- 
eases can make diagnosis of them. 

Next to the lesson of heredity, Ibsen teaches us that one 
can never succeed in’ living a lie without suffering the con- 
sequences. To have one’s life rest on a lie means to Ibsen to 
be enslaved, to be fettered, and he abhored slavery in any 
and all forms. 

Another lesson we may learn from Ibsen, and this lesson 
is invaluable to everv one, is that each of us may mean very 
much in some one’s life. He insists that every man and wo- 
man has the power of salvation or damnation over some one. 
This lesson Ibsen would have cried from the housetops, had 
it not been possible for him to have actors teach it from the 
stage. He emphasizes it in most of his plays. 

Self-sacrifice and self-assertion are the twin virtues that he 
manages to put in manv of his characters. Self assertion, ac- 
cording to Ibsen is absolutely necessarv to the development 
of every person. Self-sacrifice is necessary that society may 
live. 

To-day when, with few exceptions, the entire civilized 
world looks up to Ibsen and places him among those who 
have succeeded in broadening the path for better days, we 
must not forget his heroic struggles. In the early part of his 
career Ibsen wrote plays which were rejected by publishers 
and theater managers. He was practically ostracised.. The 
bitter tooth of poverty ate into his very soul. While living 
abroad, on what his friends loaned him, Ibsen used to send his 
letters to Bjornson unprepaid, for lack of funds. But he strug- 
gled on. He knew he had a message to carrv and just as his 
characters fight through thick and thin so Ibsen fought. It 
was given him, however, to sce during his own life time, the 
world bow to his opinions. He saw during the nearly four 
score years of his life a school rise, influenced by him. He 
saw among his followers voung men of promise, who in some 
cases outmastered the master. He went to sleep serenely 
after finishing his life’s work and after leaving a trail behind 
him, which will not be erased from the face of the earth as 
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long as humanity lives. 
the drama, in any form, will last. 
greatest authority on the subject, Professor Brander Matth- 


ews Says: 


“The influence of Ibsen has been felt in all the theater: 
of civilization, and none the less keenly by playwrights who 
would deny that thev were his desciples, who dislike his atti- 
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tude, and who disapprove of his subjects.” 
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THE INHERITORS. 
By Jobn Francis Valter. 


We are the Inheritors! 
For aeons past, 
King, slave and worried sage— 
Ruled, toiled and burned the midnight oil— 
For Us—for Us! 


We come, a puissant few— 
With quiet resolve s 
Compared with which ambition is a meteor— 
As Regents of the Power that Is, 
To Rule the World! | 
And dominate the future 
Of the Generations 
Yet to be. 


Nothing has been given Us! 
So, We take, take, take 
Until there’s Nothing left to take; 
And We give, give, give 
Just as freely as We take— 
Only not those who Want, 
But to those who Need. 


No book is made 
Or will be made 
Whose charm we cannot find; 
No picture limned 
Or marble plied 
Whose thrill We miss— 
The panorama of the day 
Unrolls for Us; 
The mystic tragedy of Night 
Expands Our dreams— 
The tom-tom’s throb— 
The symphony of the Spheres— 
Alike, each finds re-echo in Our breasts. 


A crust of bread— 
A few poor rags 
To hide our nakedness 
Is all We need 
To stage Our regal State. 


Hope, Fear, Ambition, 

Good, Bad, and Hate 

Are only “Words” to Us. 

For We are The Inheritors! — 
We Love—We Comprehend. 


Ibsen’s influence will last as long as 
For it is just as America’s 
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Physiology of Love. 


By Charles J. Lewis, M. D. 
TII 


It was contended in the 
September and October num- 
bers of “To-Morrow,” that 
| love was a blind and unrea- 
soning instinct. Moreover it 
was argued that the spheres 
of love that were susceptable ` 
of evolution should be 
brought into the open blare of 
the intellect. It now remains 
| to add a few more points to 
| those in Nos. I. and LL, and 
conclude with an account of 
the genesis of love, define 
home, and ascertain as far as 
may what breaks or tends to 
break it up. 

The Mystery of Love. 

The origin of sex is to be 
sought in asexual beings. It 
= dis in these organisms love 
took its rise. We recognize two forms of reproduction. One 
is known as asexual, the other, sexual. The earlier of these 
is the asexual method of reproduction as observed in unicellu- 
lar organisms, and in a modified form in some of the multi- 
cellular beings. The second or sexual, is the method of man 
and the higher mammals, and is probably developed from the 
a sexual or primitive form of reproduction. 

The asexual is the method of reproduction of unicellular 
animals and plants, and its most familiar form is by fission or 
division or the cell into two offsprings as typified in the 
Ameba. Not alone here, for the growth of the tissues of the 
human body partakes of the asexual method as seen in the 
growth of muscle, of liver cells, the cells of the outer layer of 
the skin, ete. There is no trace of sex in any of the asexual 
forms of life. 

On the other hand, the sexuality of all higher animals in- 
cluding man, consists in the sexes being entirely separate 
from each other. The question seeking answer is: how has the 
dual sex arisen from the single-cell form. Nothing whatever 
is known of how it came about. In arguing on the process, 
however, some of the most familiar features of sex love may 
be legitimately used as a working hypothesis. Fundimentallv 
reproduction depends upon the continued abundance of selis 
lar feeding. Of course the sexual cells have to first meet 
and fuse. Continued feeding implies continued growth. This 
in turn causes increased tension of the substance of the cells 
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which ultimately causes a bursting of each into two ceils. 
During the period of high tension, it is presumable that the 
halves destined to go through the process of division, carried 
on a sort of a courtship which had as features a series of 
huggings and releasings. After separating, this quality of 
sex life was apparently lost. How was the instinct recovered? 
Let us see. The homologue of the clinging of one half of the 
cell to the other, is to be sought when separated as they are 
in men and women, one in man and the other in woman. It 
is highly probable that though the single cell divided into 
two, that each half kept up a continuous longing for its for- 
mer mate. Should this obtain, it presents a rational explana- 
tion of that mysterious thing called love. This view of love 
is expressed in woman by the phrase—she has a clinging na- 
ture. Some claim to see some such meaning in the words 
of Socrates in Plato’s Republic to wit: “Men and women 
are drawn together by a necessity more certain than mathe- 
matics.” The study of how sexuality was recovered after it 
was lost is intensely interesting, and at some future time 
when I have more space at my command, I will be glad to 
take the subject up again. 


Eugenics. . 


Eugenics is a name given to a new science and is defined 
as “the study of the agencies under social control that may 
improve or repair the racial qualities of future generations 
of human beings,” in both body and brain. We take more 
kindly to improving the human race by “eugenics” than by 
the word “breeding” which cattle raisers use. Upon bring- 
ing about improvement, it is hoped that one of the benefits 
secured will be a fuller economic competency for woman than 
she now has. Moreover it is hoped that it will throw some 
light on the shadowy waves of passion that ebb and flow in 
the breasts of those who are smitten. Another thing, if bio- 
logists can show that the attractions of the male sexual cells 
are internal, and the behavior of a lover when in the presence 
of his adored, is but the external or counter part of the same 
attraction, they will have solved a very intricate problem. 


Home Making. 


‘The home is usually defined as a dwelling place, a house, 
an abode, and in only a very subordinate way as a home circle 
or household. The home as a place is necessary for the ex- 
pression of the family life. I give it the meaning of “house- 
hold” composed of father, mother and children. The life 
itself, the feelings engendered by companionable people who 
possess an even temperament, are the chief factors that make 
for the happiness of the home. 

Two kinds of homes are recognized. One is founded on the 
basis of legal marriage, the other, on the basis of a “free 
union.” 

Marriage offers the best opportunity for both men and wo- 
men to enjoy their love natures. The instinct is strongest in 
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men between the age of 20 and 52, in women, betwen 20 and 
42. There are many reasons for marrying. It is piobable, 
however, that the great majority marry for one or all of the 
following reasons: For companionship, pleasure, for the re- 
production of the species, and for economic reasons. Cmly 
one-fourth of the advantages that accrue from the union can 
Dbe accredited to love or the procreative instinct. The remain- 
ing three-fourths must be credited to friendship. Home is 
where friendship is. 
—'lLhe orthodox marriage relation is one of law. For what 
purpose? Not to promote the happiness of the married. 
‘his must be secured by the married themselves. Herein 
the state is sordid, selfish, seeking its own good at the expense 
of the home makers. Whether right or wrong, the state 
claims the privilege of determining how new members 
(children) shall come into it. If the state would compel 
enough wedlock births to meet its demands, there would be 
some justification for putting a stigma upon those born out 
of wedlock. ln any event, illegitimacy is as much the crea- 
tion of law as legitimacy. According to this, the state holds 
a false position when insisting upon marriage for the purpose 
of being in a position to compel the parents to support their 
ottspring. What does such compulsion imply? It implies 
this, that were it not for the law, the legally married would 
abandon their children to a culd and hard hearted public. 
Proper economic reasons cannot dominate in marriage be- 
fore women will have obtained a large degree of independence 
and a personal equasion in sex love. ‘they will then marry 
only when they meet their ideals, having entered into such 
relation they will gladly remain in it as long as they are 
able to make home tolerable. 


Free Unions. 


A free union is formed by a man and woman agreeing to 
live together as man and wife without first having the con- 
sen. ot either church or state. Many sociologists <leclare 
that these unions are on the increase. George Elliot and 
George tienry Lewis can be cited as true monogomists, and 
should have had the same respect accorded them, as was 
accorded to the legally married. Unlike George Elliot and 
G. H. Lewis, there are a large number who meet clandes- 
tinely. In practically all communities, there are many who 
are continually breaking the moral code in a more or less 
open manner. The class that shows most clearly that mar- 
riage depends upon economic conditions, is made up of 
marriagable women under thirty, who are earning a living 
for themselves as clerks, servants, stenographers, etc. The 
women of each of the above numbered classes are anxiously 
waiting the coming of men who will provide a living in 
return for service and friendship. Herein woman herself 
shows that her nature is a clinging one. 

All of the above classes, excepting the legally married and 
those of “free unions” are composed largely of women who 
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have insisted upon having their fling just as the young men 
have insisted upon sowing their “oats.” Why not. Shall 
woman suppress her physiological yearnings (desires) as 
urged by theosophists, or shall shc, as thousands do, meet 
and propose an improvement in their economic condition to 
the end of enjoying their loves in an ethical manner. Do 
men seek women for their beauty? Whatever the practice 
in America, this seems to have been the case with men in 
ancient China, for in order not to throw the heart into agita- 
tion, the great Confusius said, “When youthful blood hath 
not settled to an even flow, what must be guarded against 
is female beauty.” 


Divorce. 


Contributing Causes.—Life in large cities is perilous to 
the passionate. It is easy for men and women to meet and 
form “improvised” couples. It is obvious, therefore, that 
in the hustle and bustle of business and numerous public 
functions, that many become censettled in matters of che 
heart. The joy of meeting friendly companions under favor- 
able circumstances has a well-known meaning the world 
over. Chance amours can never receive the sanction of 
right thinking people. The future would be more promising 
if lovers would court for a year or two, if not as in Bohemia, 
for fifteen or twenty years. Each could then learn the tem- 
perament, as well as the disposition and hopes of the other. 
ln far too many of the “quick” marriages, the lover of a 
few weeks begins to look upon the lovliness of the once 
loved as ugliness, her sincerity as insincere in spite of her 
passion. We reverse the picture when the husband is ihe 
object of scrutiny. Such conduct and such feelings will 
sooner or later lead to the dissolution of the marriage con- 
tract by process of law. 

Economic conditions have much to do with happy and 
unhappy marriages. Busy people, other things being equal, 
put themselves in comfortable conditions. Busy people as 
a rule possess the highest standard of sex morality. Busy 
people have little time and less disposition to plan improper 
relations. Want, idleness, and suffering are undoubtedly 
the chief instigators of dubious sex relations. The well-fed 
and prosperous have no excuse for being immoral, but with 
the oppressed of the state it 1s different. Generally speak- 
ing, Americans are purer in their sex relations than are the 
people who live elsewhere. This is doubtless due to the fact 
that they had a large degree of freedom from social trammels 
in Colonial days. 

Carroll D. Wright, commissioner of labor, recently reported 
to Congress 328,716 divorces for the period between 1867 and 
1887, of which 36,072 were granted in Illinois. The statutes 
of our state give nine grounds for divorce. Among these 
are desertion for two years, extreme cruelty, a physical dis- 
ability that would interfere with the consummation of the 
marriage, and conviction of felony. In the state of New 
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York, adultery alone is ground for divorce. In South Caro- 
lina, the legislature, and not the courts, grant divorces. 
Under Mohammedan law, however, a man may divorce his 
wife orally and without ceremony (Penny Cycl. IX. 40 I). 
We have nine grounds for divorce in Illinois, one in New 
York, and no law at all in Mohammedan lands. 

T. E. Nelson in American and English Encly. of Law, 2nd. 
Ed., IX., under “divorce” defines marriage “as partaking of 
the character of an institution regulated and controlled by 
public authority, upon principles of public policy, for the 
benefit of the community, if it is true that marriage is in 
realitv ‘for the benefit for communitv,’ it is not at all surpris- 
ing that there are so many failures.” 

A quarrelsome household, where there are children, is the 
soil where most of the seed for bad citizenship is sown. 
Therefore, anv authority, whether church or state that will 
not allow quarreling and misfit parents to completely sever 
the marriage relation, have much to answer for. Even where 
separation is permissible, owing to the indiffierence and red 
tape in court practice, preference for the method of separa- 
tion of husband and wife should he given to the Mohamme- 
dan law. provided women had the same privilege as men. 


Erata: In the title to Chap. Il,in the Oct. ‘'ToMorrow,” for 
“and” read, “of.” 

In last line of same chapter, in stead of “Demoralization,” read 
“Democratization.” i 


AUTUMN. 
(By Cħarles A. Sandburg.) 


The trees now stand in stranger tints 
Than all the summer knew; 

Why take they on these golden glints 
That autumn mists bedew? 


The ground is strewn with russet leaves, 
Aweary seemed their fall; 

Why fall these days the autumn leaves, 
Whence comes this yearly thrall? : 


A leaf I loved one summer day, 
Lies shrivelled on the ground; 
What mandate spoke its doom, I pray, 
And where does praise redound? 


Thus earth-bound soul protests and grieves, 
Yet underneath its pride, 

Yet deeper than the hint of leaves, 
Speaks low, ‘Have faith! Abide!” 


Anyone ordering To-Morrow complete for r906— 
January to December inclusive ($1.00) will receive FREE 
post-paid those Gems of Liberal Journalism, the January 
and March Culturist by Walter Hurt. 
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Companions. 
By Andrew L. Chezem. 


No one will deny that practically all the sufforiag, mpl ad- 
justment and friction which have beset the human hear: and conse- 
quently human society, have been the result of a lack of propor- 
tion, an imperfect realization of our place in nature, an egoistic ten- 
dency to exaggerate the importance o? our own species in comparison 
wui ail lite, and the constant tendency of exazzeratins the impor- 
tance of our own personalities and attributes in comparison with 
the personalities of others. 

- As a study into our physical anatomies reveals muscles, forma- 
tions and rudimentary organs that prove unmistakably what were 
the habits and lives of our remote ancestors—as an analysis of 
the forms and methods of modern society wherein He always hid- 
den from the superficial observer the rudimentary tendencies un- 
mistakably initiated by primitive types, so in the thoughts and expres- 
sions of the following contribution by Mr. Chezem may we observe 
all the tendencies of thought and mind which first gave color to the 
primitive forms of religion when man declared himself to be made 
in the image of his Maker who gave him dominion over the birds in 
the air and the beasts of the field, all supposedly created for his 
purposes and whims, and caused him to become convinced like any 
parrot; that the whole universe was constructed for the use and 
special convenience of himself alone. , 

Poetry has been written, literatures have grown up, histories 
have been recorded, and epics framed in many lands, all bearing the 
evidences of the egocentric theory of the writers and it is not at 
all surprising even in this age when science has come to enforce 
a better proportion in a comparative view of ourselves with the 
psychology and sociology of the whole, that there should linger and 
lap over into this age of rationalism a set of elevated and exag- 
gerated fancies about ourselves entirely out of harmony with dis- 
coverles made in general fields of inquiry. 

While Mr. Chezem’s intellectual momentum and privilege lead 
him to rhapsodize over his “spirit” and place his reverie in manu- 
script, it necessarily has the same relation toward modern thought 
as the painting of angels has to modern art, all of which, though in 
one sense perfectly harmless, is a good deal like wasting the ener- 
gies punching a bag instead of indulging in some such productive 
activity as sawing wood. 

While the policy of this magazine is more especially devoted to 
leading the reader's thoughts {nto strictly rational channels, we are 
very glad to print this class of imaginative contributions now and 
then, and by giving them the proper setting indicate better than 
can be done through abstract philosophy just wherein the writer 
responds only to a racial rhythm of mysticism rather than to the ` 
rational stimuli which the writer affects to feel as he misinter- 
prets subjective into objective sensations. 

Comparative psychology having with marvelous accuracy traced 
the life spirit back to the lowest animal and plant forms and from 
them up to the most brilliant and complex individual and collective 
manifestations that our race affords, establishes with a considerable 
degree of accuracy enforced by the corroborations found in unlimited 
generalization that the life spirit like protoplasm wherever found is 
invariably the same thing though variously differentiated into every 
conceivable degree of complexity and intensity and that this which 
primitive man designated as “spirit” without science or data to 
place rein or check upon his imagination is simply the “life prin- 
ciple” with its static and dvnamic qualities no more marvelous nor 
everlasting when manifested in ourselves than when manifested in 
a mosquito set up to live for a day or in a drop of water held to- 
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gether by a force which suddenly liberated will produce a flash of 
lightning. 

A dynamo is made, it is set in motion, commutator, insulation, 
wires and globes are so arranged as to enable it to produce a light. 
It runs for a period, is destroyed by fire or disintegration, and its 
particles perhaps enter into many other forms without reference as 
to whether organized for man’s poison or protection. It may be 
that a drama ot undying fame or a rape was perpetrated beneath 
the glare of the light while it lasted and though it may be said that 
these acts once accomplished, will always have existence in the 
word until the end of time, no matter what countless changes take 
place among the atoms of which the dynamo was composed, these 
facts have no greater significance in relation to being “older than 
all time” than any act of any other combination of particles—the 
twittering of swallows or a monkey scratching himself with his hing 
foot. 

As outside of egoism there is absolutely 'no warrant for glorify- 
ing and bespeaking everlasting existence for the human life spirit 
in differentiation from all other life spirit and as we further have 
no warrant excepting racial egoism for personifying the life spirit 
and claiming the human body as its house, it reduces to an absur- 
dity all speculative vaporings as to the companionship between 
spirit and body, the latter as either temporary or permanent abode 
Must ever continue to give off some form of dynamic expressions as 
long as it remains in equilibrium. 

We are like the candle that gives no more light when the tallow 
is consumed, and surely we have no more right to assign omnipo- 
tence nor immortality to our life spirit than we have to flies, beetles 
or tallow dips which reduces our flauntings to so commonplace a 
basis as to make such speculations in no way worth while. . 

—Editor. 


I am a Spirit. My earth house a human Body. 


There is an unexplainable and inexpressible affinity be- 
tween us. 


My house has existed in form Seventy earth years. 

The processes of earth life have reconstructed my house 
every seven of earth years, thereby keeping it always new 
and young. 

When I first began to inhabit my house seventy years 
and nine months ago, for I began to inhabit, with its life, and 
until my house was reconstructed at least twice, I had great 
difficulty manifesting myself, and people not understanding 
me, called me, “a child spirit” and had that frail house col- 

_ lapsed, a splendid affinity between the Material and Spiritual 
would have been abruptly terminated. / 

Some think that my existence began with the beginning 
of the form of my house, others think it began with the un- 
veiling of my house to the world, but both are equally mistak- 
.en, for I am a Spirit, IT am older than all time, yet I am as 
youthful, tender, innocent and sympathetic as a new born 
thing. 

I exist as a member of a family who are, the life-giving, 
ever-existing all moving and all creating forces of the unseen 
world, whose greatest member is God, we are in fact depen- 
dent upon him for the radiance of our light, and al! space is 
ever free to us. ; 

Some think that as soon as New Earth houses are built in 
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form, by the processes of earth life, a corresponding number 
of us are immediately created, and thrust into them, to act 
as monitors or some like purposes, but this thought is false. 

We inhabit our houses from choice because they are cap- 
able things, and because that by them we are enabled to man- 
ifest ourselves, 

We as Spirits may not be seen as material things may be 
seen, and so neither may we be recognized by any other of 
the five senses, yet, to be recognized as existing, by the ma- 
terial universe, we must manifest ourselves. 

We manifest ourselves to the creature from within, while 
all material things are made manifest to the creature through 
the senses from without. 

My reason for manifesting myself is, that it gives me joy, 
and knowledge that I still exist, and whatever I touch or 
come in contact with, is enlivened with a sensation of pleas- 
antness and existence, which otherwise the thing aftected 
could never experience, and by so doing I help to connect the 
seen and the unseen worlds and blend into ofe harmonious 
whole all existences of both the worlds, material and spiritual, 
harmony being the preserving law of all existence. 

My existence does not end and is not circumscribed in ac- 
tion by my taking up a temporary abode in an earthly house, 
neither will my existence end with its destruction, for, | am 
spirit, therefore incapable of destruction, 1 am spirit, there- 
fore incapable of being confined, and yet at my pleasure I in- 
habit. 

I am omnipresent and I partake of omnipotency, and I 

commune at will with kindred both material and spiritual, 
living not in my carth house lonely andin silence, im- 
prisoned, for I am vivified and free, even, I am above life, I am 
eternal. Life presupposes Death, and these two are twins in 
earth nature, I am above Nature for, before Nature was, 
was I. 
My house of Three score years and ten is not a prison, 
and when in it I first began to dwell, my task of manifesting 
myself was more difficult, but a confidence grew up between 
us, and since the last renewal by nature of my house, I find 
more pleasure in manifesting myself, it is a new young life 
to me, I am wooing it more from the bondage of matter, and I 
find my house has come to have a glow with me and is at 
times seemingly aflame with my presence and but vesterday 
I noticed that the builders in reconstructing had retained 
many of the pleasure marks I had graved upon its walls even 
three score vears ago, and now, methinks I almost dread the 
parting hour. 

I dwell vet in the spirit land, all space is ours, I commune 
with my fellows, our earth houses echo back our tones. like 
sounds resounding from a delicate instrument, and even in my 
spirit meditation, T ask, might not this my earth house; from 
spirit association gather such aglow and power as to render 
it capable of transmitting a corresponding radiance upon 
other forms of earth life or even, retaining something of the 
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joys which I daily experience alone within its portals, and 
even now methinks I find it musing and even trying to com- 
mune with me. 

Lo! my master, The Creator of All, is God, and might it 
not have been a part of the great plan formed by him, when 
he spoke this world into existence, That I should, by my as- 
sociations, bring into existence, another joy equal to mine 
own, and develop as an alchemist a Spirit Companion, for a 
little while, out of matter; and that the matcrial form I now 
call my house, which first attracted and most pleased me, and 
which has now at last learned to love me, should be it? Even 
now would I give it eternal life. ‘ 

Impossible, it was evolved in the pale of time, let it love 
and die. and thus fulfill its mission. 

My house, the most responsive part of the Natural Cos- 
mos. 

T but a corresponding element of the spirit world. 

My house. the highest product of nature’s evolution, my 
companion for a time. 
Mattoon, TIl., Sept. 9. 1906, Andrew L. Chezem. 


Thoughts and Poems. 


By “Jac” Lowe tt, 


On receipt of the following “Jottings” 
and “Verses” I wrote “Jac” thus wise: 
Ilave taken some liberties with your 
“Jottings” over which you will be some 
pleased and much amused. 

There are scribes who take themselves 
too seriously and fail to get the benefit of 
a lot of life action that would mean much 
to them except for the artificial limitations 
which they impose upon themselves to no 
purpose. T’ell with em! Let us open the 
windows and do things! 

I enclose a sample of our Nov. front 
cover and it is to conform with the 
thought thereon expressed that I rape 
your vergin verses. 

Near by friends have assured me that it 
is the biggest idea in modern literature. 
It is the biggest at least that I am able to 
express. 

I want to make “To-Morrow” the shrine 
of the Pilgrim Thoughts of thousands who like yourself have the genius 
to hail the new day. 

To-Morrow shall be the mecea of the new literature of democracy 
if it takes a thousand pages a month to house the children, now of 
vagrant fancy. 

All those who read October To-Morrow throveh carefully will feel 
if they do not see that something is doing —Editor, : 
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JOTTINGS BY “JAC.” 


So long as we allow other people to do all our thinking 
and reasoning for us, small progress will come to us or to 
the world. 

The person who will not break away from a narrow 
line of thought or superstitious custom because it was fol- 
lowed by his ancestors, is of no more value to today and 
tomorrow than the ancestors themselves. 

There are flaws in some of the finest gems. Because a 
great book contains thoughts of worth and beauty, there is 
no reason whv we should reverence the weak or senseless 
thoughts which appear there also. 

If you pick vour friends from those who are “redeemed 
and faultless Christians,” your friendship list will be far 
from long. 

Do not despise the preacher who does not practice as he 
preaches. Jt may one day be seen that his practice was 
right and his preaching wrong. 

A preacher mav not live up to his own good advice, for 
this thank God (literally). 

No poet has sung in vain, no philosopher has labored 
without reward. It is through the liberation of thought and 
action that human souls have become happier and holier. 

Don’t condemn yourself because you have known a 
wicked desire. If vou have known it and pushed it aside, 
vou are strong. If you have refused to obey it when it per- 
sisted to stay, you are a hero (perhaps). 

If your past is bad remember ‘it. If it was gond, forget 
it—all of which will help to make the now and the to-mor- 
row strong and true. ; 

Two classes of Reformers are needed. , Dead ones and 
live ones, but especially the former. 

Tt is a mistake to sav that vouthtime davs are happiest. 
Thines more vital than adolescent pleasures: make for true 
happiness. “Jac” Lowell. 


TRUE RELIGION. 


Tf that you call “religion” is a thing 

For Sundav hours and churchlv walls alone, 
’Tis wrongly named, for true Religion goes 
Through all the week on virtue-bearing wing; 
In daily work and play its power is known, 

By character its sterling worth it shows. 


“YEA, THESE MAKE LIFE!” 


Life is a great, an endless thing! 

And yet what pigmy trifles go 

To make it beautiful and grand; 

We words to say and songs to sing, 
The birds, the blooms, the winter snow, 
And just the clasp of someone’s hand! 
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HEART CLEARING. 


Let us fold the shadows up and put them by, O, Heart of mine, 
For in spite of things averse we truly know 

That the dregs of Sorrow’s cup will only sweten Pleasure’s wine, 
In the future days when brighter suns shall glow! 


» 4 s 


Let us fold the shadows up and put them by, 
And replace them with a stretch of Faith’s fair sky! 


EASY VIRTUE. 


’Tis easy to boast of the sins we've escaped, 

Of the glasses of wrong which we never have emptied, 
’Tis easy indeed for our ways to be shaped 

Like a snowy-souled Saint’s—if we've never been tempted! 


LIFE THE TEACHER. 


Would you write? Would you paint? Would you sing? 
Or by acting your share to live give? 

Then, in spite of all genius may bring, 
Tis your uppermost duty to Live! 


Yes to live—not away from the world 
In a studio, cloister, or den— 

But to live where life’s flag is unfurled, 
In the open, with Women and Men! 


THE REASON FOR IT ALL* 


Eyes meet eyes and passion rises, 
Hearts dance up to daring measures, 

Jealous fears and sad surprises 
Shadow and darken pleasures. 


Maidens smile and youths pursne them, 
Parent’s arms in vain are shielding— 
-© Knowing Love will sweetly woo them, 
Sure the chase will end in yielding. 


Kisses thrill us, partings rend ts, 
Pain and Bliss wed one another— 

Thus is Love, that God mav lend us 
Little lips to whisper, “Mother !” 


*NOTE.—The above a so-called “suppressed” poem, has been praised and 
endorsed by Elinor Macartney Lane whose “Nancy Stair” inspired it. It 
having been rejected by several smug editors on the ground of “pro- 
priety” it appears here for the first time in print. 


To-Morrow Bound Volumns for 1905 (12 numbers) 
in cloth now ready. Sent post-paid on receipt of $1.50, 
or send $2.00 and receive To-Morrow for another year. 
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Concerning Our Subconsciousness--- [he 
Teleo-Mechanics of Nature. 


To see “The Old Guard of Freethought” 
arrayed in solid phalanx in the columns of 
“To-Morrow” has almost the appearance of 
a family reuninon,hence allow me, Mr. Editor, 
to tip my hat to those who are thus “in 
solemn conclave assembled,” many of whom 
will probably recognize in the newcomer 
the one who during the last quarter of the 
past century fought almost single handed 
and alone for recognition of the sentinent- 
matter doctrine, the main battle-ground 
being the old Boston Investigator where were pitted against 
him nearly every prominent old-school Materialist of this 
country with Brother Otto as their chief leader. The re- 
sult of this hard-fought battle may be seen in the fact that 
there is hardly a scientist of prominence to be found today 
who does not concede to the constituents of “matter” some 
form or degree of intelligence, “though naturally of the most 
inferior grade,” as Professor Haeckel expressess it on page 
220 of “World-Riddles.” or of some kind of mind in Nature, 
which is bound to supersede the god-idea by accounting for 
the marvelous co-aptations and purposive arrangements of 
organic structure in a simple, natural and self-evident wav. 
That is to sav: While the mind in inorganic matter is of 
the lowest conceivable order. and. therefore. devoid +f al! 
divine attributes (just as simple and natural as are its con- 
commitant physico-dynamic properties) vet through its slow 
processes of evolving proteplasm. which it required a goodly 
fraction of eternity to accomplish. higher deerees of intatt- 
gence are gradually produced which are now recognized 
under the various appellations of ‘“cell-souls,” “subconscious.” 
“enhiective.” “secondary” or “subliminal minds or conscious- 
ness,” also as the “peripheral soul” of plants and animals. 
mora definite designations being. the “biological minds” and 
“Telec-Mechanics of Nature,” these terms connoting the true 
status and offices of their cell-souls in the “economy” of 
the cosmos. 

Now while Haeckel, in his chapter on “Psychic Grade- 
tions,” concedes “the psvchological unitv of organic nature.” 
that is, some form of mind as the active, notent factor in 
the up-building of organic structure, he virtually vitiates 
this important position (or admission) bv denving conscious- 
ness to the individual cell-souls or subconscious minds of 
living organisms (and probably also to atoms and mole- 
cules)\—an error which cannot be too highly deplored in 
view of the fact that it is utterly impossible for any one 
to conceive of an unconscious mind, soul or spirit, call it 
what you will. This lamentable blunder, into which also 
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certain noted psychologists have fallen, is responsible for 
the slow headway the recognition of the true up-building 
of organic lite is making in the world. lor how can it be 
expected that any one should accept a theory the originator 
himself can torm no distinct concept off As Mons. George 
J. Romanes expressed it in his controversy with Mons. Al- 
ired Binet (both of the French Academy of Science): “Such 
a terminology as ‘unconscious judgments’ or ‘unconscious 
minds or souls’ involves a contradiction of terms. In as tar 
as judgment is judgment (and mind is mind, H. W.), it can- 
not be unconscious—any more than shadow can be sunshine, 
or a living body a dead one. * * * It does not follow that 
Instinct when it is present (and the “instinct” of the cell- 
souls of plants and animals, or of these themselves, is iden- 
tical with, and of the same nature as that of all other forms 
of mind, H. W.), is incompatible with the idea of conscious- 
ness, for the fact that in any particular case we have not 
the means of proving the presence of consciousness is no 
proof that consciousness is not present.”* 

What other proof have we of our own consciousness, and 
of that of the animals beneath us in the scale of life, than 
the ways it manifests itself to our perceptions, that is, 
through the various sensations and emotions to which it is 
subject and in which it finds expression, as well as in ihe 
judgment and purposive activities in which it ‘adapts its 
available means to certain definite ends? And since all these 
senses, emotions and psychic activities are as clearly revealed 
by the cell-souls of the simplest forms of life, can we con- 
sistently deny consciousness to them? If not, then must 
we also concede the same psychic attribute to the purposive 
movements of atoms in assembling primarily into molecules, 
then into plastidules and eventually into the elemeutal units 
of organic life—the simple cells of plants and animals, each 
movement being essential to mark the transition of the in- 
organic mind of matter into the organic mind of prote plasm 
until this intelligence has assumed the seemingly divine na- 
ture and potentialities of a god. 

Now whence the fallacy of postulating a divine creator of 
all we behold? Nothing was more inevitable from primitive 
man’s ignorance of the nature and operations of the teleo- 
mechanics of the organic world which in their tout ensemble 
produce the impression that some supernal and transcend- 
ent intelligence is involved in producing the “marvels of 
the universe” while in reality all the facts and phenomena 
of existence are due to as many different kinds of minds as 
there are bodies of matter and force in which they operate, 
each one being moved or controlled by a psychic element pe- 
culiar to itself and which is as transitory and changeable as 
the psysical body in which it is resident. This concept of 
the cosmos when correctly understocd (and it is “simplicity 


*Open Court, Chicago, Ill., May 1, 1890, in “The Psychic Life of Mi- 
cro-Organisms.” 
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itself”) not only accounts for the existence of the higher 
forms of mind (psychic energy) through evolution, but also 
disposes of a god as a superfluity in nature. 

The corrolary of these propositions is that the cell-souls 
of every plant and animal as consciously, purposely and in- 
telligently devise and construct their respective organic 
structures as the supra-mind of man builds a house or con- 
structs a machine, there being no essential distinction in 
the nature and modus operandi of either, but just how this 
is accomplished by the teleo-mechanics of the organic world 
would require a good sized volume to elucidate. Therefore 
I bid you au revoir lest I trench on your valuable space. 


Hermann Wettstein, age 66. 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 


MAXIM GORKI. 


Hast thou at last come to a haven, O 
Storm petrel thou that voiced defiant cry 
Within the heavy, thunder pregnant sky 
Of thy own native land? Hast thou swooped low 


From out its clouds in wild tempestuous throe, 
To nudge unto the heart of Freedom nigh, 
From its large pulse to attain a new supply 
Of power to conquer mankind’s ancient foe? 


If so—-we welcome thee, thou soul of light 
And bitter enemy of time-sanctioned wrong; 
We welcome thee, for freedom needs the strong— 


Men all selfcentred in the cause of right, 
$ And ever thrives within the clash of minds 
And vital growth wtihin their labor finds. 
—Peter Fandel. 


WHY TO-MORROW IS YOURS. 


“To-Morrow” is YOUR Magazine. Its editors work with- 
out pay and all of the earnings above the actual cost of pub- 
lishing and paying for paper, printing and postage will be de- 
voted to forming one or more co-operative colonies or groups 
wherein the children of free thinkers may have the opportun- 
ity of growing up in contact only with rational ideals and 
where the old warhorses of free thought whose steadfastness 
and courage have won us the world may find a congenial 
home and pleasant companionship in their declining years. 

I want my children to grow up in daily association with 
high-minded, emancipated souls who have had the courage to 
stand for what they knew was right at a time when it required 
matchless courage and honesty of purpose to do so. How 
about your children? 
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“Me to the Moon.” 


(With apology to Sercombe himself.) 


. 


“Me to the moon,” well, not too soon, 

‘Till I know “what’s doing” up there, 

For, bad as il is ‘neath the glare of the noon, 
It may be still worse “in the air.” 


Your catalog of sin ought certainly win 
Some serious thought from each reader: 
But—that trip to the moon, imagine the din, 
If we, each of us, followed “our leader.” 


Just imagine the stars,—to say nothing of Mars, 
All staring, in startled surprise, 

At an “Air Line Unlimited,” of well built cars, 
Headed straight for “The Moon In The Skies.” 


And should we alight, would some wonderful sprite 
Be waiting to welcome us there, 

To the home of the Beautiful Queen of the Night, 
In this land of the pure and the fair? 


Would she say, “If you please,” (as she gave us the keys), 
“Nake our home your own, evermore, 

“With not even one of the ‘Three P’s’ to tease, 

“On this Magical Freedom-Blessed Shore?” 


Or, should we land, on thdt foreign strand, 
With our banner of “Freedom” unfurled 
Would we find Press and Pulpit, with Police, in command, 
As they were in the dim under-world? 


I really don’t know whether I want to go 

On that little excursion with you;— 
Moon-men might not want to “give us a show” 
And our lives might condemn as “untrue.” 


Let us struggle along, with a smile and a song, 
On the bosom of “Old Mother Earth,” 

For the world can’t go ever-lastingly wrong, 
And Freedom must some day have birth. 


Freedom for thought were not dearly bought 

Though we bartered our lives for its sake;— 

And Freedom for Love, so the wise ones have taught, 
Of the Nature of God doth partake. 


Sometimes it seems, in the falir land of dreams, 
As I think of the Life of Our Race, 

That through all our errors, some golden gleams, 
Of the Light of Freedom I trace. 


Then “Me to the moon?” No. Not yet, nor soon, 
For I don’t know “what's doing” up there, 

And bad as it is ’neath the glare of the noon, 
It may be still worse “in the air.” 


—Estelle Metzger Hamsley. 
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Philanthropy of the Indian Department. 
Not a Guest For a Night but For Always. 
By Carlos Montezuma. 


Paradoxical as it may sound 
it is nevertheless a fact that 
what is called the philanthrop- 
ic spirit is, in a general sense, 
a hindrance rather than an aid 
to the accomplishment of the 
object for which the benevo- 
lent effort is bestowed. And, 
turning to look for the cause 
of this failure of good inten- 
tions we find it to be due toa 
misconception of the means 
dapted to certain ends. The 
heart may be right but the 
head is wrong. In the mechan- 
ical world if the forces avail- 
able are misdirected no amount 
of effort can accomplish the 

. desired end. 

Prompted by the most creditable motives the benevolent 
man of means might pay off the obligations of a score of 
his debt-ridden relatives or acquaintances, yet it would not 
necessarily follow that he had adopted the best means of 
bestowing his kindness. Certainly he did not if his action 
in the matter had the effect of diminishing rather than in- 
creasing their efforts to help themselves. In other words, 
if through his kindness of heart he lessened the necessity 
for further active exertion on the part of the object of his 
bounty then his benevolence was not wisely bestowed, for 
necessity is the parent of effort. 

Life is full of instances that might be given in illustra- 
tion of what we said in the beginning: but as we have in 
view here (as in previous articles published in “To-Mor- 
row”) the consideration of the best means of rendering per- 
manent aid to the Reservation Iadians, we will endeavor to 
point out wherein the Indian Rights’ Association, the Se- 
quoya League, the Mohawk Conference, Churches and Mis- 
sionaries fail in their philanthropic efforts to better the sit- 
uation of the Indian. We grant them everything that is 
their due in all of their benevolent undertakings and would 
not, in the least, minimize the results of their well-intended 
endeavors to advance the Indian cause, but we must say, and 
we say it with regret, in the face of the genuineness of 
purpose which characterize their proceedings, that they lack 
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the independence of spirit and action essential to the accom- 
plishment of permanent benefits to the Indian people. 

‘Lhe well intended work of these Associations, Societies, 
etc., is carried on in a manner that suggests something hke 
an allegiance to those who are at the head of the Indian 
Department. ‘lhey work, as it were, with their ears to the 
ground to catch the sound of anything coming trom the 
omcial camp as though they were teartul of disapproval from 
Washington. And tney seem to be careful not to commit 
themselves to any radical proposition; and would regard 
with amazement any suggestion that the Indian Commis- 
sioner was not doing anything toward bringing about the 
abolishment of the reservation; or that he was simply a 
wheel within a wheel, or perhaps only a cog in a wheel 
moved by and moving other wheels in the machinery of 
the Indian Bureau, and that as, such cog he could only act 
when acted upon and was therefore without ettect except as 
he performed his duties within the limitations of his con- 
nection with the rest of the machinery. 

And what is true of the situation of the commissioner 
is also true concerning the relations of other oftcials to the 
machinery of the Indian Bureau, and to whom the said As- 
sociations, Societies, etc., owe such respectful consideration 
that they would not petition or resolve as to anything that 
would meet with disapproval. It is all well cnough at the 
proper time and place to say, “Well done thou good and 
taithful servant,’ but the exchanging of compliments be- 
tween the said Associations, Societies, etc., and the Indian 
Bureau officials might go on forever without bringing to 
the Indian any reliet from reservation life. 

We have often looked in the hope of secing something 
come forth from these Associations, etc., suggestive of the 
fact that the Indian question should be considered from the 
standpoint of the Indian’s manhood and his personal rights 
as one of a family made up of the whole people of the 
country, but we have never found that the said Associations, 
Societies, etc., have committed themselves to this truth. 

Assuming, as is probably the case, that these Associa- 
tions, Societies, etc., have advocated the abolishment of the 
reservations as speedily as the same may be done, at the 
same time they make sure to keep in line with the methods 
suggested by the commissioner for conducting Indian af- 
fairs, joining hands with him in his various proposals that 
the department should make a collection of Indian songs 
for preservation and should encourage among the Indians on 
the reservations those alleged artistic industries to which 
they gave attention in their former free and independent life 
—bead work, basket making, weaving of blankets, pottery 
work, etc., all—which proposals show a failure to grasp the 
object that should be aimed at in all work in the Indian’s 
behalf, namely; to disconnect him from his former habits 
and associations, supplementing them with those surround- 
ings, examples and instructions which are available to civ- 
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ilized people generally, ignoring all those characteristics and 
things whatsoever that served to give him identity as an 
Indian, and leaving behind him to become forever things 
of the past, those relics, utensils and productions which 
belonged to and were appropriate only for a lite where the 
individual energies and taculties were called into action 
by necessity alone. 

Right at this point is where the philanthropic Associa- 
tions, Societies, etc., fall short in their aim, seemingly unable 
to free themselves from the too prevalent delusion that the 
Indian is—well—is an Indian and as such can only be a man 
like other men to the extent that he can be a man and at 
the same time be an Indian. That is to say, the pale-iace 
is a man and cannot be an Indian because his ancestors, so 
far as known, were not of indian blood. The indian is a 
man, too, but he is, besides, an indian, as though tue man 
that ıs in him 1s qualihed by the word which has pecen adopted 
in giving him racial designauon. Uut or this absurully Nas 
proceeued all the twaddle about Indian characteristics, in- 
dian customs, Indian traditions, indian music, indian art, 
as something that must of necessity remain forever to w>- 
tinguish him from men generally, and by reason of which dis- 
tinction he is and always will continue to be amusing and 
also ueserving Of Sympathy and a certain amount or cud- 
dling and nursing. he lacks just enough of being a real 
man to make it necessary tor the government to maintain 
an indian Bureau tor the purpose oi keeping him securely 
at the threshold of civilization, in the character or ward and 
prisoner of the government. As we have said betore but 
must continue to repeat, it is useless for Associations, So- 
cieties or individuals to hold themselves out as workers in 
the Indian’s behalf unless they can view the Indian as a 
person lacking only education and developmeygt to make 
him in all respects like other men, and a creature not in any 
respect to be distinguished from the rest of mankind. 

No body of men can be aided to advancement while sub- 
jected to specialization, thereby directing public aitention 
to them as though they were only a species of the genus 
homo. This is the handicap that the Indian has had put 
upon him ever since he became subject to government con- 
trol; and the real philanthropic work lies in the direction 
of first setting him free from this burden of misconception 
to which he has been so long a victim. Philanthropy to be 
effectual must woysk with a free and independent hand. It 
should be ready to lead and not always be waiting for an 
opportunity to follow. Those who are willing to add their 
mite in an effort to aid the Indian should avoid falling into 
the error that the President of the United States is always 
doing the best that his position enables him to do to advance 
the Indian cause. No President does this who makes his 
personal feeling toward an individual the unit by which to 
measure the fitness for office of those who are to hold posi- 
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tion in schools or other institutions connected with Indian 
affairs. 

The one controlling idea to be acted upon is to bring the 
Indians into the midst of active civilization in the most direct 
and speedy manner possible. Get them out of the reserva- 
tions, as such, and into some place where they can have 
the facilities for self-support and then let it be a case of 
“root hog or die.” 

The manner of putting this plan into effect is a matter 
for the executive department of the government to provide. 
To secure government action in this direction is the work 
that must be done by those who from love of justice feel 
moved to do what they can to help the Indian people to 
reach the plane of civilized life. 

Life is a journey in which each individual, to a great 
extent, travels in a path of his own—elected and made by 
himself. It is Nature’s decree from which there is no es- 
cape. No one can make the journey for another. The In- 
dian is no exception to this law of life. He began his jour- 
ney as other men began theirs without guide or council; 
but forces. which he could not resist intercepted him and he 
was brought to a halt by the wayside where he has remained 
in the hope that the brighter path which he had been told 
awaited him would be pointed out, and he allowed to re- 
sume his journey. Yet the years come and go and he still 
waits by the wayside. His has not been the case of the 
weary traveler who, given shelter and food for a night, 
resumes his journey at the dawn of another day. The hos- 
pitality extended to the Indian was on the condition that 
he remain by the wayside or that he travel in the path 
selected and made for him by another. True philanthropy 
has no place in this manner of work. Nothing is benevo- 
lent toward the Indians which encourages, aids or assists 
in delaying him in making the journey of life as an individ- 
ual instead of slothfully slumbering by ie. wayside as a 
quasi prisoner of the government. 

It is of no consequence what societies or individuals 
may do in the belief that they are contributing toward the 
welfare of the Indian if, in fact, their efforts have the effect 
of prolonging his stay upon the reservation, they can only 
assist in puting further away the time when the wayside 
siumberer will be ble to arise and resume the tast of select- 
ing and making a path of life for himself. 


. BEST MAGAZINE PUBLISHED. 


It gives me much pleasure to add to the merited success of the 
best magazine published, The three subscriptions | send with my own 
were not solicited. A loaned copy was all that was necessary to elicit 
their interest and stimulate a desire to join the band. 

I wish you God speed in your work of raising humanity out of the 
mire of orthodox superstitions to a higher and trued perception of 
life, whose fundamental basis is rationallem. Fraternally. 

Montgomery( Ala. —D. E. Shackelford. 
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In Ten Years: 


A Prophetic Rhapsody. 


Among the most notable changes that will take place dur- 
ing the next ten years none will be more noticeable than the 
increased extent to which people will realize the rights of their 
fellows to equal opportunity and the extent to which many 
will decline to accept favors which others can not have the 
counterpart of on the same terms. 

' In the world’s movement towards democracy the first es- 
sential is that each must have enough and the second, that 
none are permitted to have too much and all this by mutual 
consent. 

While we may now ride free on perpendicular elevators, 
by a strange and inexplicable providence we are obliged to 
pay five or ten cents to conductors for riding horizontally on 
trolley cars. 

It so happens that those who are benefitted by carrying 
passengers perpendicularly at their own expense are the same 
.ones who are benefitted by our present method of carrying 
passengers horizontally at the expense of others. In ten 
years the same people will bear the expense for both perpen- 
dicular and horizontal transportation. 

Where now those who desire exercise punch the bag, run 
around a track, etc., and spend their energies to no purpose, it 
will be discovered that this human energy is valuable, that 
the human hand, arm, thigh, hip and shoulder muscles can 
be just as well exercised in manipulating saw, plane and ham- 
mer, as in the delicate and artistic custom of “punching the 
bag.” 

The coming ten years will be a period of advancing ma- 
terialism so far as the treatment of the human body is con- 
cerned and in the interest of health, strength, and endurance, 
the wise ones will discard slaughter-house products as food, 
the use of stimulants and narcotics will be abandoned, and or- 
thodox spirituality will be displaced by the more sound spirit- 
uality of Truth. 

In ten years, the criminal will be regarded, not as a 
culprit but as a victim of society’s bungling, and the natural 
product of systems inherited from our ignorant and short 
sighted ancestry. 

In ten years, voters will seek more the welfare of their 
country and less the desires of party leaders, and officials 
elected by the people will be considered their servants and 
not their rulers. 

In ten years—ah what may not happen in ten years? 
Perhaps—perhaps in ten years, Anthony Comstock may be 
dead. Sercombe Himself. 


A Juvenile, S. W. Center. 


Dear Mr. Sercombe :— 

You will have to enlarge “To-Morrow” and give me a 
place at once for the children. You’ve no idea how the 
“young idea” is learning to “shoot” wads of “To-Morrow’s” 
independent thoughts. 

My dream of establishing miniature S. W. Ceaters has 
come true. 

You see while there I sent out sample copies to my or- 
thodox friends. When I came home, I found the parents had 
“read some” of course it does no harm to read a little out 
of the ordinary line of thought;” but the children! 
With them it is different. They are eager to have me explain 
-more fully about the Indian question, the Negro problem, and 
above all, they are interested in what they see for themselves 
is their future, the rational home, and its laws. 

Will you give me a portion, just a little corner in “To- 
Morrow,’ ” somewhere—just for the children! 

: One little girl of 10 years, whose parents are divorced 
says: “Kathryn, they can’t teli me my mama is to blame. I 
guess I heard what my papa said to her, and I know who is 
wrong!’ Think children are, not competent judges too of 
such problems? Serious questions for little folk to solve. And 
Bobby, aged 10. says: I read all that the “Dr. (Monte) said 
about, the Indians. I think he’s right, too. What he says is 
true. It will make the Indians lazy to put ’em off by them- 
selves, with nothing to do! I think they ought to have some- 
thing to do and to go to school—all of ’em. As it is all they 
can do—is to fish and hunt.” 

Then come to me and want more “To-Morrows” and my 
supply has given out. What am I todo? I do so want to be 
a help to these eager little ones and I want to form a minia- 
ture S. W. Center. Do suggest something. They know you 
all from your pictures. 

I wish we could send you some of our wild jellies—or just 
the wild grape juice. Have been quite sick this summer but 
am well—or nearly so now and with the renewal of my 
strength I have experienced a baptism of the mental and 
spiritual self, in fact I think I’ve been “born again.” 

Give me what I ask—a nook where the children may come 
in and learn of Spencer & Whitman and of what the world is 
to be when they are men and women. : 

; Katharyn Conklin. 


READING NOTICE. 
Those interested in thought, force, brain building, the de- 
velopment of inherent powers and every day Psychology 


should send for a sample copy of SUGGESTION, 4020 Drexel 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Informal Brotherhood and Correspondence Club 


Short articles, poems and opinions from our readers are solici- 
ted for this department. This place is reserved for quarrels, 
discussions, nonsense or for the welling heart—but make it short. 


A NEW SOCIAL ORDER. 
By W. V. Hardy. 


-~ A complete new social order on 
a very simple basis could easily be 
introduced if men were but willing 
to trust their fellows in the matter 
matter of jointly seeking the best 
terests of all. 

Our unlimited production from 
farms and factories would make for 
us a material paradise, but instead 
we have a chaos of waste resulting 
from our profit-getting and sale- 
seeking system which results in a 
confusion and friction which in the 
form of courts, lawyers. police, gov- 
ernment officials, army and navy 
forces us to support millions of idle 
persons at tremendous expense all 

of which is carried on the broad backs of those who toil. 

Could we but reverse our method to a demand system in 
place of a sale seeking system, whereby many families would 
form groups for the purpose of ordering their supplies, these 
groups and centers to be supplied from a main center all oper- 
ated at the bare expense of distribution, the new regime 
would be complete and with honest handling bid fair to grow 
indefinitely. 

Under such a system it is seen that instead of the initiative 
being taken by the profit seekers canvassing for victims (cus- 
tomers) the consumer, the user. would lead and seek out 
those from whom he could order supplies. 

There is no half way point between the ordinarv profit trad- 
ing and this system of self sustaining “centers” or depots, 
because in operation the end must be that one will annihilate 
the other. 

It is conceivable that as the economic relationship between 
the members of centers grow more complete it will have a 
tendency to advance mutual interest, prhaps to the extent of 
colonizing and forming dfinite groups on the basis of minia- 
ture republics, which could then not onlv equip themselves 
for procuring their supplies on the best basis possible from 
other grouns, but thev could enter into manufacturing and 
agricultural pursuits on their own account and supply to 
others that which thev are best fitted to produce.. 

In order to initiate the plan outlined and make a beginning 
capable of indefinite growth in accordance with the ideals 
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of its members I suggest the following simple plan of enroll- 
ment: 


To The Censumers’ Union, 
317 West Randolph Street, 
City. 

With the object of uniting with others desiring to form a 
center for purchasing supplies and exchanging services for 
the purposes of muttal benefit and economy, I hereby present 
my name for enrollment as a member of your center with the 
uuderstanding that my membership shall not place me to any 
expense and that my voluntary membership shall in no way 
increase the cost of supplies which I may order. 


WIRELESS MESSAGE. 
From Dr. Geo. W. Carey. 


The aerial newsgathers recently informed me that Rocke- 
feller, Morgan, Ryan, Belmont, et. al. have incited revolution 
in the “milky way” with the idea that Roosevelt will inter- 
fere and annex said “way,” to the United States. 

It is reported on good authority that the trust magnates: 
intend to start a dairy in “milky way” to control the butter 
output of the universe, 

The central plant will, it is reported, be located on the: 
planet Neptune, known to astronomers as the God of water. 

When it is considered that the milky way trust not only 
expect to furnish butter to the world, but milk also, it will be 
seen at a glance that the location of the Central Plant is 
ideal. 

The Syndicate have announced through their Water 
street Journal on Neptune, that they will soon offer a trillion 
dollars worth of stock for sale at par value of one billion dol- 
lars per share. 

The hint given out by a muck raker in-a Neptune “yel- 
low Journal” that there might be some significance between 
the location of the plant and the issue of so large an amount 
of stock by the dairy trust promoters is not given credence 
by the sane, safe and conservative element who declare that 
all such insinuations simply tend to disturb business inter- 
ests and show a popular trend toward Socialism and anarchy. 

P. S—Just received message from earth that Roosevelt 
has annexed Neptune and will notfy Congress and his Cab- 
inet after he returns to Capitol from Oyster Bay. 

Neptune, Aug. 28, 1906. 
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A TRIP TO ROME. 
By Dr. J. B. Wilson. 


One of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to recent free thought literature 
is “A Trip to Rome,” by Dr. J. B. 
Wilson, of Cincinnati, James E. 
Hughes, Lexington, Ky., publisher. 

The book contains 350 pages, is 
well bound, and gives a full account 
of Dr. Wilson’s triptothe Holy City 
as President and American delegate to 
the first great International Free 
Thought Congress, which convened in 
Rome, September 21, 1904. 

Dr. Wilson has spared no pains in 
his effort to take his friends with him 
on his wonderful trip, for besides his 
account of the great Liberal Congress 
in Rome, the titles of the various 
chapters here given a splendid idea of 
what the reader may expect. 

Chapter I is entitled the Ocean Voy- 
age, and then follow Stratford upon Avon, London, Paris, 
Up the Rhine, Switzerland, Italy, Venice, The Dodges’ Palace, 
Florence, Rome, the Great Liberal Congress, How Pagan 
Rome became Christian, Churches of Rome, Naples, Pompeii 
and Capri and Homeward Bound. 

The author has taken unusual pains to bring all the fea- 
tures of his trip into vivid display for the benefit of his 
readers and no Free Thinker should be without this book. 

Those desiring to obtain copies may send $1 to “To-Mor- 
row” Pub. Co., or send $1.50 and receive “A Trip to Rome” 
and “To-Morrow” Magazine for one year. 


“THE WORD ‘ILLEGITIMATE’ IS A DISGRACE TO 
OUR RACE.” 


And never so much as now when the vanguard at least 
are, arousing to a consciousness of the divinity of every child, 
the sacredness of every human experience, the sanctity of 
every manifestation of creative law. 

As we scan the pages of the past, even until the present, 
and contemplate the untold agonies endured by motherhood 
through all these centuries from legalized prostitution on the 
one hand, and the condemnation of the world on the other. 
Why the honors of the “Holy” inquisition were but the pas- 
time of a moment in comparison: You do not think so? Then 
picture, if you please, she who yields to the law of love with- 
out the sanction of society. Would that I were an artist 
that I might picture, the hopes and fears, the physical weak- 
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ness and despairs that every mother knows; those sensitive 
nerves aroused to carry to the unborn and there record the 
impressions received for good or ill: economically dependent, 
and then surrounded by an atmosphere of scorn, suspicion 
and hate, reproached and deserted by friends and acquaintan- 
ces and knowing that before her yawns a life of martyrdom 
both for herself and helpless offspring. 

Ah! A God would stagger under such a burden! And 
vet it has been placed for ages upon the shoulders of multi- 
tudes of frail mothers. 

And what excuse do we find put forth for such inhuman- 
ity? “The prevention of prostitution.” How many has it 
saved, and how many has it forced to sell their bodies for 
bread? No one is so blind as to not know its infamous rec- 
ord. Ye Gods! Doth not every city flaunt its unparrelled 
success(?) Yet they would force unwilling wives to people 
the earth that “race suicide” may be checked while thousands 
of good, and would-be loving mothers are compelled to mur- 
der their innocents, or be branded with the “Scarlet letter,” 
which precludes even the boon of an opportunity to earn a 
livelihood by honest toil. Yes, let us not only strike the 
word “illegitimate” from our statute books, but all its unwor- 
thv kindred, and forever lift its bar from the hearts, and lives 
and thoughts of the world. 

“Not ’till the sun excludes you, will I exclude you,” 

Yours in that great universal love, which language doth 
symbolize in—brotherhood, sisterhood, Aye! motherhood. 

Vicksburg, Mich, Delphia Pearl Hughes. 


AMERICAN SECULAR UNION AND FREE THOUGHT 
FEDERATION. 


Compiled by E. C. Reichwald. 


This report in book form compris- 
ing 214 pages on enamel paper, pub- 
lished by the Truth Seeker Co., N. Y., 
is a valuable contribution to Free 
Thought literature. 

Resides giving full account of the 
Twenty-Seventh Annual Congress of 
American Secular Union, and Free 
Thought Federation held in St. Louis, 
October 15-20, 1904, it contains a 
theses for organization by Prof. Ernst 
= Haeckel, and important addresses by 
Judge C. B. Waite, John Maddock, 
John E. Remsburg, Prof. J. G. Kral, 
> S Dr. T. J. Bowles, Philip Rappaport, 

a Mrs. Fernande Richter, and Dr. Mon- 
cure D. Conway. 

The book also contains more than one hundred half tone 
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portraits of prominent Free Thought veterans from all over 
the United States and in every way the book is worth much 
more than the 50 cents asked for it. Order from E.'C. Reich- 
wald, Sec’y American Secular Union, 141 S. Water St., Chi- 
cago, or from “To-Morrow” Publishing Co. 


SIX HISTORIC AMERICANS. 
By John E. Remsburg. 
A Book that Every Freethinker will Delight to Own. 


Were the American people 
to name the five great historic fig- 
ures of the first century of our na- 
tional existence, the illustrious 
men who contributed most to 
build and glorify the United States 
of America, the answer would be, 
George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Ulysses S. Grant. 
<> To this list of immortals posterity 

= will add another—Thomas Paine. 
’ The church has claimed the ad- 
herence of nearly all great men. 
the great men of all nations have, 
for the most part, rejected Chris- 
tianity. Of these six great historic Americans, not one was 
a Christian. All were unbelievers—all Freethinkers. 

For thirty vears Mr. Remsburg has been collecting evi- 
dences of the disbelief of these great men. Much of it has 
been published in books and pamphlets. All of this evidence 
is now published in one large volume under the title. “Six 
Historic Americans: Paine, Jefferson, Washington, Franklin, 
Lincoln and Grant, the Fathers and Saviors of Our Repub- 
lic, Freethinkers.” The preparation and publication of the 
work was urged by Colonel Ingersoll before his death and it 
contains his written indorsement. 

The work consists of two parts, “The Fathers of Our Re- 
public,” and “The Saviors of Our Republic.” In regard to 
Paine’s religious views, Mr. Remsburg establishes the nega- 
tive of the following: (1) Was Paine an Atheist? (2) Was 
he a Christian? (2) Did he recant? Page after page uf 
the most radical Freethought sentiments are culled from the 
correspondence and other writings of Franklin and Jefferson, 
which show that these men were as pronounced in their reiec- 
tion of Christianity as Paine and Ingersoll. That Washing- 
ton was not a church communicant, nor even a believer in 
Christianity, is affirmed or admitted by more than a score of 
witnesses, one-half of them eminent clergymen, including the 
pastors of the churches which he with his wife attended. In 
support of Lincoln’s Infidelity, Mr. Remsburg has collected 
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the testimony of more than 100 witnesses. These witnesses 
include Mr. Lincoln’s wife; his three law partners, Major 
Stuart, Judge Logan and W. H. Herndon; his private secre- 
taries, Colonel Nicolav and Colonel Hay; his executor after 
cleath, Judge David Davis; many of his biographers, including 
his ccmparion and confidant, Colonel Lamon; his political 
advisers, Colonel Matheny, Jesse W. Fell, and Dr. Jayne, 
members of his cabinet, and scores more of his most intimate 
friends and associates. 
The refutation of Grant’s alleged Christian belief is com- 
plete, and the proofs of his unbelief are full and convincing. 
Mr. Remsburg needs no introduction to Freethought read- 
ers. His writings are to be found on every continent. Mrs. 
Gen. A. W. Noble. a graduate of Vassar, and a Christian. 
savs: “Mr. Remsburg has written some of the best English 
that has been written since Macaulav’s time.” Eugene V. 
Tyebs declares him to be the ablest living controvesialist in 
America. Long ago Colonel Ingersoll said: “Mr. Remsburg 
has done splendid work all over this country. He is an ahb- 
solvtely fearless man and tells really and truly what his mind 
nradiuces.” A little while before he died. alluding to Mr. 
Remshuro’s lahors in opposition to priestcraft. he said: “He 
is daing the best work of all. He goes at them with facts.” 
The hook contains about 550 pages. It has portraits of 
Paine, Tefferson, Washington, Franklin, Lincoln and Grant. 
It is printed in large clear type. on heavy paper, and hand- 
somely bound, Send $1.25 to To-Morrow Magazine. 


FOUNDATION PRINCIPLES. 
“Sex-Contains All”—Whitman. 


If there is no malaria in the atmosphere there will be no 
malarial disease. 

When there is no poisoned sex aura in the atmosphere 
disease and crime will be reduced to a minimum if not wholly 
eradicated. 

Sex relations that are not desired by the woman are a per- 
version of Nature’s law and inevitably create a disturbed, di- 
seased, crime-producing, auro, for such a relations is a crime 
of itself. l 

With woman really free there will be no undesired rela- 
tions, hence no sex disease, for harmony is health. War will 
cease for harmony is peace, and as “sex contains all,” if sex 
generates no discord there will be no conflict. 

From Nature’s standpoint loving relations are pure, and, 
as with woman free there will be no other, it follows logical- 
ly that the freedom of love means the purification and not the 
degradation of sex. 

Because of this I demand unqualified freedom for woman 
as woman and that all the institutions of society be adjust- 
ed to such freedom. Lois Waisbrooker. 
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AUTOLOGY. 
By E. R. Moras, M. D. 


Autology (study thyself) and Autopathy 
(cure thyself), price $2.00. By Dr. E. R. 
Moras, Chicago, is a finely written book of 
250 pages in its second edition and it is 
positively one of the strongest and un- 
doubtedly the most practical “self cure” 
that ever thas been written. 

So carefully does Dr. Moras trace the 
genesis of disease, so fully does he prepare 
the mind of the reader and so completely 
does he train the understanding in the matter of self-diagno- 
sis that ““Autology” becomes in fact a whole college of phy- 
sicians and surgeons to the one who owns it. 

Dr. Moras is a genius, a linguist, an understander of 
words and themes, a philosopher, a friend and a teacher 

Brilliant in conversation, scintillating in his ability to 
marshal facts with the versatility of a Voltaire, he places 
before the reader a story of himself, which properly read, 
leaves him with perfect poise and understanding. 

Our readers can not do better than to correspond with 
Dr. Moras, 1404 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 


“CROW” FOR PREACHERS. 


Editor “To-Morrow” :— 

Since you have set out to build up a sort of literary Pan- 
theon I fall in and bid you Godspeed. 

In the absence of October “To-Morrow” T understand 
what vou mean by the authoritarian literature of the times of 
“the Virgin Queen,” as she called herself. 

It is with pleasure, also, that I agree with vou that we 
are on the eve of a new literature, theology, religion, civiliza- 
tion—but strange to say, these “new” things are as old as 
God Almighty. 

To my mind the scientific spirit is getting into morals 
and religion and hence the rattling among the drv bones of 
antiquated svstems of misapprehension and misinterpreti- 
tion of the world’s great teachers. 

For instance, what real relation is there between the 
present-day Babel of Churchianitv and the humble genius, 
Jesus Christ, whom thev claim to follow? 

The “Celestial People,” of China, are they not as far gone 
hack from the great Confucius as Christendom has receded 
from Christ? 

Is the same true of Islamism and of Buddhism? Are 
not hvpocrisv and idolatry the leading sins of those who 
call themselves God’s people the world over? 

Ts not sincerity the very first requisite for learning the 
truth? Don’t we need, after all, to begin in the primer class 
again and watch out in our studies that we do not mistake 
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smoke and froth for real earth and mountains? 

Sercombe, I have been through the mill and know some- 
thing of what I.am driving at. Ten years in the Methodist 
ministry was an eye-opener for one who was a born lover 
of truth. 

All sins and crimes up to murder were committed by 
members of my churches and yet I found the ecclesiastical 
disposition was to conceal and condone wickedness of all 
sorts—and that by the so-called successors of the pure John 
Wesley, moral savior of England. 

` I have learned, too, that ecclesiastics are today, as in the 
days of Israel, in league against the true prophets of God. 

I know, too, that they have a big dish of “crow” to eat in 
the near future so exasperated is human moral sense becom- 
ing under the denunciations of such fellows as “Sercombe 
Himself” and others of his type. 

Well, maybe I will send you some little thing of my 
own after all, if you propose making “To-Morrow” the en- 
cyclopedia of free thought and expression. Yours truly, 

John U Downer. 


MY LADY BEAUTIFUL. 
By Alice M. Long. 


It has been well said that Miss 
Long’s book is unlike any other 
that has ever been published. It 
is daring, original, sympathetic 
and withal, while entering into 
the needs and essentials of physi- 
cal well being, touches in a 
maserly way all those finer rela- 
tionships of a woman’s life that 
but few have the genius to unfold 
to themselves. 

Miss Long deals with the 
health and beauty of mind and 
soul as well as body. She shows 
conclusively that there is no rea- 
son why any woman should be 
peevish, pessimistic and critical 
when there is such joy of life in a 
hopeful, kindly mental attitude 
and what is more, she shows you how to attain these lovable 
qualities and she tells you correctly. “My Lady Beautiful” 
is by all means the most fascinating and useful work we have 
ever seen devoted to women and as for men well while all 
the pictures are feminine models, still the advice and council 
is just as applicable to the sterner sex if they are willing to 
take it. Anyway, the book is one you will like to have near 
you to fondle and dream over, so send $1.10 for a copy or 
$1.35 postpaid for a special gift edition to “To-Morrow’s” 
Book Department. 
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Dear “To-Morrow”—How are you to-day? Are you doing 
any thinking, and what about? My next letter will be writ- 
ten in Roosevelt simple orthog and will contain some United 
States currency for some subscriptions from here. Seriously, 
I do not think it fair for you people to do all the thinking 
for the country without getting paid for it. The preachers 
get good pay for thinking wrong thoughts, why shoul] you 
not receive reward for thinking right thoughts. It is remark- 
able what a big price we dupes pay annually for the “thinks” 
of a lot of paid bluffers. “To-Morrow” is doing the good 
work. Keep it going. 

Yours, James Mevers, 
Cooke, Mont. 


EXPLAINING GOD. 


Men may praise God, laud and glorify Him. They may 
stand in awe, silent and subdued in the presence of the won- 
ders of Nature and the miracles of everyday life. But no 
man is big enough or wise enough to understand and ex- 
plain God. 

“Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words withcut 
knowledge? Where wast thou when I laid the foundations 
of the earth, when the morning stars sang together? Who 
shut up the sea with doors and said, Hitherto shalt thou 
come but no farther? Have the gates of death been opened 
unto thee, hast thou seen the doors of the shadow of death?” 

Men may speak their reverence and joy in the hope of 
inciting in others the same reverence and joy. This we find 
done by Gunsaulus, Mangasarian, and others in Chicago; by 
Hugh Pentecost, Henry Frank, and others in New York; 
by Fay Mills and others out on the Pacific Coast. But the 
brazen fool of comprehensive and all-inclusive stupidity, the 
most consumate and exalted ass and dolt who sins with his 
mouth, is he who claims to understand the wide-flunge, in- 
tricate meanings of the universe and explains to us the in- 
tentions of the Almighty. Is it not strange that a man can 
call his God an inscrutable God and then proceed to ex- 
plain, dragging down his God and his fellowman by the 
explanation. 

It is true that Jesus’ commercial travelers, earthly repre- 
sentatives, men like Billy Sunday, Dr. Torrey, or Sam Jones, 
are of some use. If they were not of use they would not 
be on earth. It is not for us to question the purpose of the 
inscrutable Providence in sending them any more than we 
would inquire with the expectation of a satisfactory, ulti- 
mate answer as to why we have pestilence, tornado, and 
earthquake. 

Faith is built on reverence, wonder, mystery, awe—not 
explanation. The faith that needs explanation is as poor as 
the friendship whose love is reckoned and stipulated. 
Neither can last. Charles A. Sandburg. 
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To-Morrow Classified Advertising 


Terms Three Dollars an Inch, Noth- 
Ing Less Than One Dollar. 


BRING YOUR WANTS HERE AND 
LOOK HERE FOR THEM. 


For Sale, Automobile—Buffalo Tour- 
ing car; fine leather top, pneumatic 
tires, 32x31%4—suitable for three or 
five persons—automatic throughout, 
even to pump for tires. Three years 
old—Cost, $1,600. Will sell for $300. 
Address Auto Bargain, care ‘To-Mor- 
row.” 
For Sale, Collection of Arms—Two 
hundred guns and pistols, showing 
the entire evolution of modern fire 
arm. One hundred swords and dag- 
gers of all nations; specimens from 
the Palestine crusades and the Span- 
ish Inquistion—43 pairs of stirrups, 
mostly Spanish and Mexican, inlaid 
with gold and silver. Address Arse- 
nal, care of “To-Morrow.” 


Co-Operative Home—A couple owning 

a suburoan home would like to 
share it with parties co-operatively 
inclined. Address Bluebeard, care 
“To-Morrow.” 


Wanted—cCorrespondence — enclosing 

stamp, from those desiring to se- 
cire country homes in tracts from 
one to one hundred and sixty acres 
on ninety-nine year lease. Address 
Dakota, care ‘‘To-Morrow.” 


Wanted—Young man from 18 to 22 
for office and financial work. Must 
have quiet habits and be a freethink- 


er. Excellent opportunity for the 
right party. Address Career, care 
“To-Morrow.” 


Exchange—Will exchange an automo- 
bile for the furniture and lease of a 

large furnished house in Chicago. Ad- 

dress Garage, care ‘To-Morrow.” 


The S. W. C. Buyer—Do you want a 

pretty frock or a pair of lovely hose 
or gloves, or a piano or a washing 
machine or an up-to-date grapho- 
phone, or a cart for Johnny, or a sew- 
ing machine for Mary—-or—? The 
Spencer - Whitman Round Table 
doesn't boast. too many accomplish- 
ments, but there is really a good all 
around shopper at the Table who will 
attend to your wants if you will make 
them known. You pay less monev 


and get intelligent surervision. Ad- 
dtess “The Buyer,” care ‘“ro-Mor- 
Tow.” 


Google 


st 


Special Writer—Young woman jour- 

nalist, national reputation, writes 
club papers and special articles upon 
any subject desired. If you want some- 
thing that will “take.” Address Lite 
Kateur, care “To-Morrow.” 


“THE NEW LIFE.” 
By O. Leonard. 

“The New Life,” by O. Lennard, is 
a “find” for the busy man or woman 
who wants up-to-date, clearly defined, 
scientific Socialism in a nut-shell. 
The book is the biggest little book 
and the biggest “bargain” in 
thoughts for 5 cents that we ever saw. 
Readers of November ‘To-Morrow”™ 
will find in Mr. Leonard's sketch of 
Henrik Ibsen an insight into his 
thought and philosophy and abundant 
assurance of a well systematized 


knowledge of his subject. Address 
Onhlendorf-Zimbelman Printing & 
Pub. Co., 708 N. Seventh St, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


WHAT THEY SAY, 


Am well pleased with “To-Morrow.” 
It is the greatest magazine of the 
day. Go on with your good work, “To- 
Morrow’ is the day to think about 
and not yesterday nor the things of 
the past. —U. M. Adams. 

I like your “To-Morrow.” I indorse 
your correspondent who says, “it is 
all you claim and more,” and I think 
the September number is the best of 
all. Your “roll of honor” is a capital 
idea, besides being a mark of justice 
it brings the members of the “Old 
Guard” into touch with each other. 

—Asenath C. Macdonald. 
(Aged 76.) 


I have been reading the October 
number of “To-Morrow” and am 
pleased to see that you have sense 
—that you have brain. The time is 
here to split the church from helmet 
to heel, —J. Parkhurst Douglas. 


“To-Morrow” Magazine is an eye- 
Opener and clears away the cobwebs. 
Wish you success. Ever yours for 
the new civilization, —Felix Broullett. 


Genuine congratulations on your 
October “To-Morrow.” It is a feast. 
—R. W. Borough. 


It seems to me that the September 
number of ‘To-Morrow” is ‘the best 
ever. I notice that you aim to estab- 


lsh your first industrial settlement 
about 50 miles from Chicago. Why 
not establish one in the west, say on 
an irrigation scheme. Should you do 
this you could not keep me out of it. 
Yours,—E. E. Garner. 


I look for “To-Morrow,” the maga- 
zine, as I look for to-morrow, the day. 
Wish you all the full measure of suc- 
cess. Yours very sincerely, 

—A. A. Briggs, Toronto, Can. 


Dear Sercombe Himself:—If you 
wrote the contents of the October is- 
sue from “Christianity and Mother- 
hood" to “Backyard Vagaries,” you 
have entirely won my affections. Why, 
that is the hottest ever, and better 
than all, it is absolutely true. Yours, 

Oscaloosa, Iowa.—Willard Carver, 


RANGES DIRECT FROM MANUFAC. 
TURER TO CONSUMER. 

We would like to cail oar readers’ 
attention to the advertisement of the 
Judson A. Tolman Co., 7718 Woodlawn 
avenue, Chicago, which appears in this 
issue of our publication, They are one 
of the largest and most reliable stove 
concerns in the United States. They 
are the originators of the plan ot 
selling steel ranges direct trom the 
manufacturer to the consumer vy 
mail. If you are in need of a steel 
range we are confident there is no 
concern in the United States who wii! 
give you better treatment than the 
Judson A. Tolman Co. We know them 
to be perfectly reliable ìn every way, 
and they will fulfill any promise they 


Books for Sale 
SOCIAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


fhe Universal Kinship, Cloth $1.00 
By J. Howard Moore 
The Origin of the Family, Cloth 50c 
By Frederick Engels 
The Changing Order, Cloth $1.00 
By Oscar Lovell Triggs 
Better World Philosophy, Cloth $1.00 
By J. Howard Moore 
Love's Coming of Age Cloth $1.00 
By Edward Carpenter 
The Evolution of Man, Cloth 50c 
By Wilhelm Boelsche 
The End of the World, Cloth 50c 
By Wilhelm Meyer 
Science and Revolution, Cloth 50e 
By Ernest Untermann 
The Triumph of Life, Cloth 50c 
By Wilhelm Boelsche 


Address, 


To-Morrow Publishing Company, 
2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 
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LAME PEOPLE 


THE PERFECTION EXTENSION SHOE 


BEFORE 
Makes both feet appear exactly alike. 
Can wear ready-made shoes, slippers 
and rubbers with it. Worn with perfect 
case and comfort. Very light and dur- 
ance Made on approval. Shipped on 
trial, expressige prepaid. Best and 
cheapest. no matter what you are wear- 
ing for a lift at present, it is to your 
interest to call or write for full par- 
ticulars, 

HENRY L. LOTZ, 313 Third Ave. N. Y. 


Voice Culture 


By my Correspondence Method of Voice 
Culture you can make your voice beau- 
tiful, resonant, and of extended com- 
pass—you can learn to read music as 
you read print, in less time and at less 
expense than by personal lessons. If 
vou are Interested in vocal musie, send 
2c stamp for my booklet. “The Voice 
Made Beautiful,” and terms for course 
of thirty lessons. 
HARVEY SUTHERLAND, 

Suite 869 ‘The Gramercy.” N. Y. City 


0 PREE 


ONE YEAR'S READING. Send 10c for 
a year’s subscription to American Sto- 
ries, the best short story magizine 
published, and we will send you Rura! 
Young People 1 year free. This in- 
cludes one or more popular songs every 
month for a year, and your name in 
OUR BIG MAIL list. All for a dime. 
BURGESS PUBLISHING GCO. 
Dept., T. D., Grani Rapids, Mich. 


Albert 
Chavannes’ 


Wworks 


combined in four vo'- 
in green cloth and gol4 


books 
umes bound 
sides, an appropriate holiday gift to a 


Ten 


thinking friend. Paper covéred single 
copies by same author are also for sale. 
Do not delay, in ordering. Mention To- 


| Morrow. Write for catalogue and prices 


to CECILE CHAVANNES, 308 4th Ave.. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


“Common Sense” 


The great Socialist Weekly. A leader 
in the Socialist movement. 


OnO Year  ssunissweweaseee ceee 50 cents. 
SIS MODNE «cess cescees ......25 Cents 
COMMON SENSE PUB. CO. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Should make. Those of our readers 
who have bought their ranges think 
there is no other range on earth that 
<ould equal a Tolman steel range. 


A BACKWOODS CENTER, 

Have you seen a copy of “Sound- 
wiew,” that wildwood product far 
away Puget Sound? This is the maga- 
zine which Sercombe classes with the 
*-Freest,” and he knows—we acknowl- 
edge it! If you haven't seen this ex- 
ponent of Evergreen Foolosofy it is 
time you had a copy. 

Join the Evergreens and aid in 
building a “Backwoods Center” where 
the mentally alert can gather for a 
touch of the simple life amid the 
“Forest Primeval.” In the midst of 
swaying firs and the rustle of the 
maple, surrounded by fruit laden trees, 
blooming flowers, chattering chip- 
tuiunks and scolding jays—what en- 
vironment more appropriate for the 
making of a magazine for men not 
atfraid-of-an-idea (and woman)! Are 
you one of them? Then these “spe- 
cials” will appeal to you. 

1. “Soundview” one year anda 
cloth bound copy of “Wildwood Philos- 
ophy"’—both for $1. 

2. “Soundview” one year, and a 
copy of “Mae Lawson Herself's’ Sex- 
Mating first book of “The Evergreens" 
—both for $1. 

3. “Soundview” six months (spe- 
cial trial trip), 25 cents. 

4. Two months of “Soundview.” 
“Soundview, Jr.” and “The Choice” (a 
sex poem by E. E. Purington), 10 cts. 

5. Sample copy, 6cts. 

“The Evergreens” (That’s who), 
Olalla, Wash., U. S. A. (That’s where). 

P. S.—If none of these offers suit 
you go to—news stand and pay 10 
cts for a copy, $1 per year. 

“A Sex Symposium,” a special fea- 
ture for 1906-7. 

Alaska, Yukon, Pacific Exposition, 
Seattle, 1909. Only sixteen miles 
from the “Evergreenery.” Kum along 
down by Puget Sound and “drop in!" 


Ingersoll Beacon 

A Spicy Little Monthly at 5v cts, a 
year, 5 cts. a number. 

Devoted to Science, Free Thought 
and the Gospel of Reason and Good 
Cheer, in contrast with the “foolish 
forms and cringing faiths" of theology. 
,Orgun of the Ingersoll Memorial Asso- 
clation of Chicago. Edited by William 
H Maple. 

THE NEATEST RATIONALISTIC 
MAGAZINE EVER ISSUED, 

The BEACON Is a friend to all liberal 
publications and organizations. One and 
two-cent postage stamps taken, Sub- 
scribe now. Each number is worth 
-the price for a year. 

INGERSOLL BEACON CO. 
78 La Salle St., Chicago, 


Google 


On Hundred Money-Making Plans 
for Women: By May Moore, Kay & 
Brother, Publishers, Springfield, Ohio. 
Price, 60 cents. This little book can- 
snot fail to be of great service to women 
seeking opportunities to earn pin- 
money in a quite way at home. It is 
a book to read and hand around. We 
guarantee that once taken up it wi"! 
not be laid down until every line is 
perused, Cloth-bound, and sent post- 
paid by the publishers on receipt of 
price as above, 


Very Important To You 


Agents, manufacture and sell your 
own goods and make all the profits. 
Particulars free. Wheaton & Co., 66, 
New Bedford, Mass,, U. S. A., publishers 
Wheaton’s Trade Advocate, devoted to 
the “Mixer’s" interests. 60 ceni» , 26 
years 3 months trial 10 cents, None trees 
under any pretext whatever. 


bed Al R Its Care, Diseases, 
and Treatment 
By C. HENRI LEONARD, A. M., M. D. 


A Professor in the Detroit College of 
Medicine. 


Octavo, 320 pages, limp sides, $1.00 


| postpaid, 


Bound in neat cloth, gilt side title, 
$1.50 postpaid. 

Hes over 100 engravings, and gives 
self-treatment for the diseases of the 
Hair, Beard and Scalp. 200 prescrip- 
tions in English given. 

If your hair is falling out it tells you 
how to stop it. 

If turning gray, how to prevent it. 

If growing slowly, how to hasten 
Its growth. 

If it is all out, and hair bulbs are not 
dead. how to make it grow again. 

If growing in unsightly places, how 
lo remove it. 

Tt tells you how to bleach it, or dye 
il black, brown, red or of a blonde color. 
Circular free, Address 
THE ILLUSTRATED MEDICAL 

JOURNAL CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ANTI-CROOKED HEEL CUSHIONS 


Will prevent running over the 
Heels of Shocs. Acts as a cush- 
on and can be adjusted to make 
he wearer taller if so desired, 
J Makes walkinga ple sure. At 
J all shoe stores or by mail on re- 
| ceipt of price 50 cants per pair, 
I anv size, worn inside of shoes.- 
| Free circular. 


Sear q Nathan Ankle Support Co. 
à 88w Reade Street, New York. 


Commercial Information. 
32 Pages Moonthly. 


This paper tells agents and M. O. 
Men how to make, sell and advertise 
their own goods; also where to buy 
goods they cinnot make, Price 5c per 
copy, 50c per year, 3 months on triai 
for 10c. Advertising spice 10c per ling 
tor 10,000 circulation. This Includes a 
year’s subscription, Publishers who 
publish this advertisement in their 
papers can have the same in Commer- 
cial Information, 

H STREY, Publisher, Plano, Ill, 
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Do You 
Want to be 
a Docter? 


Cure Yourself and Others? 


Then learn how to treat the sick 
according to the Schaefer System 


of Healing, and success it yours. 
Every disease is curable by the 
Schaefer Method, Without. Drugs, 


Faith or Midecure. It is the great- 
est invention of our age. It Sviil 
cure absolutely any case of Catarrh 
of the Stomach, Head and Throat, 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipa- 
tion, St. Vitus Dance, Malaria, Dia- 
betes and Brights Disease, Syphilis 
in all its stages, etc., ete. 

You don’t need to spend your 
money and time in a College. but 
vou can start up at once. Diploma 
and Certificate, giving you the righ’ 
to use the Schaefer System of Heal- 
ing, furnished with every Outfit. 

For literature, testimonials, etc., 
Address, 


DR. G. M. A. SCHAEFER, 
2002 Pench Srteet, . . ERIE, 


BRENHOLTZ'S KEW BOOK 


Unlike Anything He Has Before 
Written. 


In The Last 
Degree 


By Edwin Arnold Brenholtz, 


Fond, fey and foolish fantasies, 
welling-up wisdom in their 
and lilting lines. 


PA, 


with 
lush 


Price One Dollar Postpaid 


Ariel 


the magazine made by such collnbor- 


aung comrades as Hinest Crosby, J 
William Lloyd, B: A. Bresare.ty. 7. 
Stitt Wilson, John Ellis Rapa Si- 
bertson, Morrison I. Swift, Lillian 
Browne-Thayer and George Elmer 
Littledeld. Trial, 10c tor 2 months. 


50c a year. 
THE ARIEL PRESS, Westwood, Mass. 


Google 


I AM A 


Stomach Specialist 


and my patients soon know what it 
means to enjoy good, hearty meals ari 
feel no distress afterward. 

YOU CAN EAT WHAT YOU WANT. 

YOU CAN ENJOY GOOD HEALTH. 

Then lose no time in taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, for, hav- 
ing made this my specialty, I am per- 
fectly familiar with every form of 
treatment and, having perfected an 
improved method, I am able to help 
any case, no matter how difficult or 
severe. Call at my office and if yon 
fannot come write for circulir of in- 
formation of my. improved treatment! 
which can be used successfully by 
mail. 

A. H. SWINBURNE, M. D. 
Monte Sano Apt., Sulte 3D, 26 W., 27th St. 
NEW YORK. 


say | You caw save 
ite Os | money. 


| If you have 
j any thing to 


“ Buy or Sell 


ative group and 
write to 


THE CONSUMERS’ UNION 


My Lady 
Beautiful 


The Peifection of 
Wemanhood 


26 Illustrations frow 


Living Modele New 
Practical and Ke 
freshini ù? ¢ all thee 
who desire Mest 


and Physical Rejove- 
nation and greatet 
happiness, A book 
for those who war 
to live the real life 
208 pages. exquisitely 
bound $1.10. speci” 
gift edition (linuted! 
$1.35 postp iid. 


ALICE N. LONG, 
Author 


615 E. 43rd St., Chicage, U 


THE “C. E. R. SUSPENSORY” 


This article ia invaiuable to every man. The 
shap- is the resnit of yenrs of wearing and n an- 
nf»eturing them. 

Af wofthe pointa we claim for it are: 

Will net eha or cat ondernerth. 

Ix made to fit anatemicaly ri he 

Tt in the Il hrest and daintiest Sa-pensory made. 

Made of silk in tive coli rs: brown, lavender 
white, blue and pink; in three -izes: small med- 
ium and large. State color and size desired, 
Price #1.00 by mail anywhere. ` 


Does your husband snore? 


Do you talk nzonr sleep? Are you suffering 
from catarrh? Have thet bad taste or a dry 
throat upon arising? 
Mouth breathing is provocative of Catarrh, Ton- 
silitis, Bronchitis and kindred diseases of the 
throat and nose. ‘urs is the only practical de- 
vice that will infallibly prevent the lower jaw 
from dropping during sleep 
REMOVE LOU LE CHI: WITH U F IL 
And you will correct protrudin 
ears. Sizes for Adults anc 
Children, $1.00 for either size, 
by mail anywhere. 

<end for + ircular of the MOD- 
ERN DEVELOPER for men. 
Elastic Stockings, ~heulder Bra- 
cos, Trusses, Abd mina Support 
ers and all Suruica! Appliunces. 


A. E. RIKI R Established over 30 years) 
1204 J, BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FREE READINGS 


Oriental Astrology 


is only one of the many Interesting 
and instructive departments of 


Modern Miracles 


the great occult monthly. It tells 
you about Psychology, Astrology. 
Hypnotism, Magnetism, Psycho- 
Physical Culture, Graphology, Phys- 
jognomy, Telpathy, Spiritualism. 
Clairvoyance, Mental Healing, Ete.. 
Etc. 

A WHOLE YEAR FOR 50 CENTS. 


To Introduce this wonderful miga- 
zine we will give 5,000 free Astrol- 
ogical reading. Send 60 cents for 
one years subscription or 5 cents 
for a sample copy and you will re- 
ceiev a FREE reading of your life. 
eB sure to send your birth date. 

Addreess: 


Modern Miracles 


Dept. 41, No. 126 Went 34th Street. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


To-Day Thinking 


To-Morrow Readers 


Of all books that quickly come into 
popular favor, that Just have come 
from the presses of tne Segnogranı 
Publishing Co., written by fon. 
Walker—the man with a boys heart 
—is the most prominently mentioned. 
It is a doliar book, put up iike other 
books costing two dollars. It costs 
you one doliar, and if you are not 
satisfied when you have read it you 
may have your dollar back on return 
of the book in good condition. The 
title of the book is 


The Heart Of Things 


and, as Its title indicates, it gets close 
to the warm spot in your better self, 
Write for descriptive circular, or send 
a dollar and the book will go for- 
ward by return mail. 


Address: 


The Segnogram Pub. Co. 


LUS ANGELES. CAL. 


UNCLE SAM SPECIALTIES 


Uncle Sam Self-Filllpg Fountaly Pen. 
14k gold pen, iridium puint, hard 
rubber holder cheap in price only; 
fully warranted, $1.25, 
Uncle Sam Stamp Box. 

Ho!ds 25 postage stumps; one move- 
ment of the thumb delivers or re- 
ceives a stamp without disturbing the 
rest; can't stick together or be de- 
stroyed, 25c. 

Uncle Sum Vest Focket Tablet. 

Aluminum back to write on; tear a 
leaf out anywhere without disturbing 
ee rest; put new paper in yourself, 

c. 

ALL THREE POSTPAID $150. 

Agents Wanted 
UNCLE SAM NOVELTY CO., 
Dr. N. Lily Dale, N. Y. 


Ur-10-DAiE PA'PHLET 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


MRS. JOSEPHINE K. HENRY 


OF 
VERSAILLES, KENTUCKY. 


This pamphlet Is now in circulation 
in every State in the Union, It treats 
in forcible style of the most vital pro 
blem before the American people and 
should be read by all men and women 
who desire better domstic conditions 

All orders promptly filled by the 
author. 

1 copy, 25 cents. 
5 copies for One Dollar. 


SPINAL IRRITATION 


An elegantly, illustrated booklet 
explaining the cause and cure of di- 
ease that produces the following 

BYMPTOMS: : 

HEADACHE or pajns in head, 
especiaily in Back part and Buse of 
Brain; Nervous Headaches; sensations 
like a puiling or stretching of 
coo in the NECK; trouble with 

e 

EYES connected with pain or ach- 
tng in back part of head or neck or 
upper part of shoulders; aches or 
pains in the eyes or back of them: 
specks or spots before the eyes or 
blurred vision; a freauent desirg to 

SIGH or YAWN or tuke a deep, 
full, breath; 

PALPITATION and 
heart; pains, oppression, difficult 
vreathing, or very peculiar and dis- 
teens feelings in the region of 

e t 

HEART, LUNGS STOMACH, or 
other parts of the body that doctors 
often call Neuralgia, Rheumatism, In- 
digestion, Heart trouble ang various 
other names, but fail to cure; aches 
and ~ains in reglon of - 

KIDNEYS; BACK-ACHE; 
sensations of oppression or constric- 
tion like a 
BELT AROUND THE BODY, or part 
way around; 

PARTIAL PARALYSIS of arms, 
shoulders, hands, lower linibhs or feet, 
causing pains in these members, or a 

NUMB feeling or sensation of cold- 
ness, heavines, or a tingling or feel- 
ings resembling the 

PRICKING of PINS or needles or 
as if the parta were asleep; 

SORE, TENDER or BURNING points 
aiong the spine or in limps or feet; 
pains in face, arms, back, Jower limbs 
or feet resembling those ef 

NEURALGIA or SCATIA RHEU- 
MATISM; 

CHILLS up and DOWN BACK; 

CREEPING sensations, coldness and 
numbness; pain 

BYTWEEN SHOULDERS. 

CREEPING AND GRINDING PAINS. 

If you have the above-named symp- 
toms or any of them, you probably 
have SPINAL IRRITATION. A very 
serious disorder that but few physi- 
clans can cure, Yet it Is very easilv 
cured by proper treatment. For 10 
cents we will send you an elegantly 
illustrated booklet that explains how. 
It also explains the djgense and what 
causes it. 


OHIO STATE PUB. CO., 8 Plymouth St., Cleveland 
“A Big Little Book on a Big Problem” 


“Hearstism ” 


By J. B. OSBORNE, the Blind Orator 


A Socialist Study of what 
Hearst stands for 
Ten cents a copy, prepaid 


Four for 26 cents 


Address WORLD PRESS 
523 Telegraph Ave. Oakland, Callf. 


irregularity of 
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THE SOCIAL REBEL, Parkersberg W.Va 


FRED H. MERRICK, Editar 

The only socialist paper in the seab state al 
West Virginia. “Fritz” Merrick, its edtor 
has been in the National Guard guard noe 
once, an twice in jail for showing a rebeiloci 
spirt towards the capitalist, THe Seay 
Reine. flis a niche ail its own aud compezi 
wi h no cther paper. 


Subscription One Dollars Year. Shorter terme ls properta: 


EVERY WOMAN 


is Interested and should know about the wosder?. 


e 


ANN Whirling Spray 


ASTANA The New Vaginal byriege 
Aw A1 \ Injection and Soto. 
Ai SaN i iy Best—5af rt Most onrem, 
KAN Xi : N It Cleanses [netaat y. 


Ask your Oruggist for it. 


If he eunnot supply the MARVEL 
aceept no othar, but arend stamp fur i 
illustrated beok—sealed. It gives 
full particulars and directions tnvainable to lates 


MARVEL CO., Room 10, 44 E. 23d St., lew fet 


A MAGAZINE 
FOR THINKER 


. There isa magazine 9 years old pnbi 
Chicago which discusses thought-force 
ower, auto-suggesuon, all forms of cra 
vealing, brain building. the cultiva-e 
memory and mental forces, and whieh deais 
the psychological principles that bring 
happiness and success. It advocates 1> 
dogma, fad or ism; it stands for poges 
freedom in all lines of modern thongs: 3 
practical magazine for those wbo > 


teaches how tv live without diwas t 
how to have heaith without drugs or ac 
how to use your own inherent powers Wwa 
success; how to acquire selfmastery 


THREE MONTHS ON TRIAL 
Sign your name below. cut out this pare 
mail; 1f vou don't like the magazine. the 
numbers you receive will cost you pothiai. | 


H. A. PARKYN, M. D.. 
Editor, 4020 Drexel Blvd.. Chicago 

Piease enter my name as a subscribe: 1) 
magazine, on the following conditions s 
ceiving three numbeys I will ether 

1. Promptly notify you todiscontime n 
scription in which case there is P: 
whatever for the three issues receve]. 
I will remit the subscription fret 
(foreign 6 shillings) when coereveat 
also reserve the privilege of cancel "© 
subscription at anv time. payning 7 F 
the numbers received 


to 


NBME ce eee sie te ds HeLa EIN SN eA 4 


ACAIES Taea AARRE 


fa ppendicitis 
Is caused by retained waste matter 
in the intestines (constipation). 


Dysentery 

Diarrhea and all bowel troubles are 
caused by poisons which have gen- 
erated in the intestines and have 
mot been properly expelled. 


Malaria 


And all Fevers are caused by pol- 
sons retained in the system which 
should have been eliminated, 


The Art of Being Well 


A booklet relating to Dr. Wright’s 
New Internat Bath, explains the 
best methods of treatment for the 
above and all forms of Chronic Di- 
sease, and how to avoid acute at- 
tacks. 

This booklet with a sample copy 
of Health-Culture, the best Heaith 
Magazine published, will be sent 
free. Send your address on a 
postal to 


The Health-Culture Co. 
“T”, 151 West 23rd St., New York. 


Gpe 
Light cf Truth 


Advocating 


Altruism and Vniversal 
Brotherhood 


The Essence of Spiritualism 


WORLD WIDE AND WORLD READ 


Spirit Phenomena. Spirit Editor- 
tals. Revealing the Coming 
Civilization 


Weekly. Sixteen Pages. $1.00 a Year 
Sample Copy Free 


Address 


703 Plymouth Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Google 


A NEW EDITION OF 


The Will To Be Well 


By Charles Brodie Patterson, 


This the fifth edition of one of 
the most widely read and helpful 
of this author’s books on healing. 
hag been thoroughly revised and 
contains a number of entirely new 
chapters. Ag it now stands it em- 
bodies the author's latest experi- 
ence and thought upon this most 
important of subjects—health of 
body and of mind. 
Price $1.30 Post Paid, 


FOR SALE BY 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO. 


Oscawnana-on-Hudson, New York. 


Make Monéy Orders Payable in 
New York. Orders Promptly filled. 


How Would You Like 
To Make Fifty Thou- 
sand Dollars? 


How would you like to secure 


An Income of $2,500,00 


At the cost of a few days work? 


Opportunities exist right in your 
own community ‘if you know how to 
Bee them, how to take advantage of 
them. 

THE BROKERS AND PROMOTERS 
HAND BOOK tells you how you can 
do this—and more—in the single chap- 
ter entitled 


An Education in Promotion. 


This article is priceless in itstif— 
but there are thirty-four others—not 
theoretical, but practical; you get the 
hard earned experience of a broker 
—promoter who shows YOU how to do 
what he has done, and what hundreds 
have done and In the doing acquired 
fortune, 


The Brokers & Promoters Hand Book, 
Price One Dollar. 
THE. BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
116 Nassau Street, New York 
Moner back if not satisfied. f 


ARIEL 


MONTHLY, 48 PAGES 5@ CENTS A YEAR 


YOU have heard some voice of sim 
cerity, or the rippling ta2ughter of an 
cpen-handed, wholesome nature which 
makes you tiptce to behold a genuine, 
unfettered soul? Well, Ariel is like 
that. 

The motto of Ariel is, “He serves 
all who dares be true.” It rejoices in 
its own beatitude: Blessed are they 
who live simply and naturally, for 
they shall be free. 

Ariel tells you to live your own tife 
in your own way—vs. commercialism, 

Ariel is not published to make dol- 
lars, but te express Life and Cooper- 
ative Fellowship. 

Its editor, George Elmer Littlefietd, 
has an able group of collaborators 
whom you should get acquainted with. 
They meke the magazine their love- 
lakor and work for the Cooperative 
Commonwezith while living the soci- 
alist tife 25 much as possible now. 

Trial subscrintion 10c for 2 monthe. 


THE ARIEL PRESS 


Wes wond Massachusetts. U. 5. A. 


A Rare Booklet 


YOURS, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT 
, OF PRICE, 


Woman's Source 
of Power 


By Lols Waisbrooker 


Send 25e to 
TO-MORROW PUBLISHING Co. 
2238 Calumet Ave. Chicago 


The Medical 
Arena 


Publishes medical facts—not fancies. 


It is an up-to-date Medical Journal and 
gives you the very latest medical news 
for the sum of ONE DOLLAR per 
year. Write for sample copy. 


Address DR. S. F. MARCH, Editor 


1214 Main St. Kansas City, Mo, 
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Sell Me a Song---I will pay $1000.00 


FOR GOO OLD 
Heart Songs 
AND 


FAVORITE MELODIES 
This offer ix free for all JOE MITCORA Curu 


I am compiling a Nativnal Hear 
Song Book, and want the people «: 
America to help me select the des: 
songs for thia magnificent collector 
You cin recall a song that has is- 
spired you, a rong that still linger: 
and endures, I want that song. Strik. 
the “mystic chord of memory.” as. 
see what a flood of now half-forg: 
ten fongs will be stirted along th- 
tide of reeotlection. 

I want ten classes or kinds of songs, 
and fortynine songs in each class, Ti- 
ten classes are:~—Patriotic and Wor 
Songs: Seu Songs and Chanteys: Ls 
lables and Child Songs; Dancing Seng; 
Titts and Jigs: Plantation songs a 
Negro melodies; Hymns and Revir.! 
Songs: Love Songs of all Raves: S- 
lections from Operas and Operetta: 
Concert Hall Songs and Ballads; en. 
College, School and Fraternity Song» 

For the best sung lu each of tr: 
ibove ten classes. I will pay $25. 
tor the second, $15.00; the third, $10.08 
the fourth, $5.00, and fur the cer 
best forty-tive songs in eich cass . 
will pay $1.00 euch. Subscribing fo: 
the National is not a condition. 

Heart value counts: in ease ot 
tie, the awards will be divided equzi- 
ly. We cannot be responsible for vo: 
tributtons: stampa should be enclose: 
for return postage. 

Those who endorse The Happy Hs- 
bit should rend the National M:gusi+ 
It's optimistic with bright sparx- 


ling stories. oo 
3 mos. trial 25e. 


te. per copy. $1.00 per pr 
Use this coupon Is sending yov 
subscription, but subscribing Is no 


demanded of song contributors 
JOE CHAPPLE, Editor, 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Bostow, Mass. 
Dear Sir—For herewith. please 


send the National M.igazine to =: 
fer.... months. 
National Magazine, Boston. Mase. 
T-m 2: 
Name sessa E E ETEA 
Stret siarane a iaa eae cose 
TAWN saleies ee Geers State .......5- 


Secular Thought 


A Semi-Monthly Journal! of 


RATIONAL CRITICISM AND PRO 
GRESSIVE THCUGHT IN SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION 


Canada’s Only Free. Thought Journa! 
Editor, J..Spencer Ellis. 


Puhlished at Toronto, Canada, 


10c per month: $2.00 per annum, py- 
able fn advance. 


Send for sample copy. 


his Is The Time 


When you ought to plan for your 
ading for 1907. Here is a combi- 
on’ which ought to Interest you. Nn 
atter what else you have you want 
is, A money Order for 90 cents gets 

up to 12 o'clock November 30th 
06, but not one minute longer. 


embership in the Internatlonal 


Health League, price .........$0.50 
ur Official Monthly 40 page Ma- 
gazine, one year ............. -50 
ertificate of Membership, good 
for Ufe ...... iene Bare eee eee . 50 
ealth Coupon good for consulta- 
tion if at any time your health 
is not up to par ....ssees......1.00 


Now you have read it;—read it once 
tore; then ask yourself the question 
Can I afford NOT to accept this 
fer”? It will never be repeated, and 
ı made now because we wint to dou- 
te our present membership of 20,000 
efore 1907. 

Our monthly magazine which is sent 
> members only i swell worth the 
thole amount we are offering this 
ombination for, 


Yours for health and happiness 


Internationa) Health League 
. 490 S. Saline St.. Syracnse, N. Y. 


Ghe 


Socialist Review 


Officia! Organ of the Socialist 


Party of New Jersey 


Semi-Monthly, 25c per year 


The only paper pub ished in New Jersey In 
the interest of the working-class#—and owned 
by that elase». Itin interen'ing and brings all 
the Socialist Party happenings in the state. 


Sead for Sample Coples 
3 


Published by the Socialist Party Branches of 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


Address: LOCK BOX B, 
WEST NOBCKEN, N. J. 
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Something New 


oa a subject that is not understood 
by many people. This Is the ques- 
tion of the relationship between 
SEX and the PHYSICAL. and MEN- 
TAL HEALTH.. f 


“The Abuse of the Marriage: Relations” 


written by an experienced physl- 
cian, who has investigated thia sub- 
ject und has found it to be the 
origin of most chronic diseases. 
This is also the cause of so many 
unhappy marriages. This Is a very 
valuable book for those who are 
married or Intend to get married, 
it will avoid consider ible unhappi- 
ness and heart-aches. This book 
will be sent you prepaid upon re- 
ceipt of 


25 Centa in Stampa or Colin. 


B. LUST, N. D., T124 E. 68th St, N. Y. City 


THE ALTRUIST 


Isa monthly paper, part'y in phonetie spelling, and 
devore i to -qual rights, united labor, com on prop- 
erty and Community Homes. It is tssued hy the 


Altrulst Gaumanity of St. Louis, whose memb rs 
hld al their property le common, live and work 
together In a permanent home for th»ir mutual 
enjoyment, as-istance and support, and both men 
and women have equal rights snd decid on all ita 
business affairs by th ir majority v te, It offers a 
home and employment for life to all acceptable per- 
rons who way wish to jois it. 10 cents a year. 
Sample copy free. Address, 


A. LONGLEY, Editor, 
2711 Franklin \venus, RT. LOUIS, Mo. 


Being very much in need of funds to 
aid in completing my life work I now 
offer my $1 book, 


“My CenturyPlact” 


for 6Q cents —paper covered copies 30 


cents. t 
LOIS WAIBROOKER 
ANTIOCH CALIFORNIA 


Read- 
The Kazooster 


The Foolish Magazine 


5c everywhere. 


50c a year. 


If your newsdea'er has not got it, 

rend 5 cents in stamp to THE 

KAZOOSTER PUB. CO., 
Providerce, R. I. 


Latest Reductions 


WATCH PRICES CUT TO UNDERSELL ALL COMPETITION 
A FEW SAMPLE PRICES OF BEST WATCHES: 

Hampden: 18 size, “Special R-Way,” 23 jis., $26; “New 
R-Way,” 23 jis., $20; “JOHN HANCOCK,” 21 JLS., $16.50; Deu- 
ber Watch Co., 21 jls., $15. 

Elgin: “Veritas,” 23 jis., $29: “Father Time,” 21 fls., $22.50; 
“B. W. Raymond,” 19 jls., $20; “B. W. Raymond,” 17 jls., $18.59. 

Waltham: ‘Vanguard,’ 23 jls., $29; “Crescent Street,” 21 
jls., $22.50; “Appleton, Tracy & Co., Premier,” 17 jis., $18.50: 
same, not “Premier,” $16. 

THE ABOVE GUARANTEED TO PASS R.-WAY INSPECTION. 

Sundries: “Waltham,” “P. S. Bartlett,’ or Elgin “Wheeler,” 
17 jls., adjusted, nickel, $9; same, gilt, $7; same, Hampden. 
nickel, $8; same, not adjusted, $7; Elgin, Waltham or Hampden. 
nickel, 15 jls., $6; Elgin or Waltham, nickel, non catchable hair 
spring, 7 jis., $5; Hampden, 7 jls., gilt, $4.50; “Standard” or 
“Century,” 7 jls., $3. 

ALL THE ABOVE IN SILVERINE CASES, PREPAID. In 
silver, or gold filled, screw case, accompanied by manufacturer's 
and my guarantee for 20 years, $3.00, or in hunting case, $5.50 
more. In 25-year screw case, $5, or in hunting case, $8.50 more 
than in silverine case. In solid gold case, $10 to $50 more. 

THE IDEAL GENTLEMAN'S WATCH. 

Small (12) size Hampden, elegant, artistic, hand-chased or 
“engine-turned,” gold filled hunting case, guaranteed 25 years, 
“Gen’l Stark,” 15 jls., $15; ‘“‘Deuber Grand,” 17 jls., adjusted, 
$17.50; “John Hancock,” 21 jls., extra fine, $29.50. In ‘pen face 
screw case, $1.00 less. Also in solid gold. 

LADIES’ GOLD WATCHES. 

Large (6) size Elgin, Waltham or Hampden, 20-year gould 
filled, latest style, artistic hand-chased. 7 jls., $9: 15 jls., $11; 
16 jls., adj., $15. Small (0) size 7 jls., $11.00; 15 jis., $15; 16 
jls., adj., $18. “Riverside,” extra fine, $24. In 25-year case, $l 
more. In 14k solid gold case, $10 to $50 more. Latter with dia- 
monds. All in velvet box, prepaid, with guarantee. EVERY 
WATCH FRESH FROM FACTORY. 

CHAINS, 

Long Guards, latest style, soldered links, opals or other 
sets in slides, rolled plated, $1, $1.50 and $2. Best Filled Gold, 
$2.50, $3 and $4. Extra heavy, $5. Solid gold, $8, $10, $15 and 
$25. GENTS’ CHAINS, SAME VARIETY. Orders filled from 
any catalogue at same price or less. Cash refunded at option. 


DIAMONDS, PEARLS, OPALS, ETC. 
in Rings, Pins, Pendants or Other Jewelry 
Į am an expert in this line and will save you 20 per cent, if 
you will order of me. Engagement and Wedding Rings a spe . 
cialty. 


THE INGERSOLL SPOON. 

The most artistic Spoon ever made; Sterling, Tea. §2: 
Orange, $2.25; Sugar, $2.50. Gilt Bowls, 50 cents more. Place 
orders before December ist. 

My Beautiful Freethought Badge: Solid Gold, $2, $2.75, 
$3, $4, $7, $15, up. 

Send for price list of Jewelry, Rings, Silver and Plated 
Ware, Optical Goods and My Tract, “Theism in the Crucible.’ 
free. Highest price paid for old gold. 


OTTO WETTsTHiInNnN 
110 N. Kensington Avenue. LaGrange, Cook Co., Ill. 
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A FREE OFFER 


A Three Months’ 8:.bscr ption on trial! 
Dea't sead Meaney! Read the coupon below, 

What's our magazine? NEW THOUGHT. 

50 CENTS PER YEAR. 

The brightest, cleanest, cheeriest little 
Magazin in the United states- an Organ 
of Optimism. 

The brosdest, most reseive advanced 
though: magazine inthe U. 8 It woes not 
stick in the furrows of Inst year's New 
Thought—it gives you really THE NEWEST 
THOUGHT, the most advanced theories. an 
opportunity to compare and examino the 
different me hode of applying or invest gat- 
ing the Power and Possibilities of the Mind. 

Standard magazine size Fine paper. 
Haif-: one partrelte of write s. 

Special Talks from the shoulder by WILLIAM 
WALKER ATKINSON, “Chips from the Old 
Block.’' Another department by tbe sume 
famous writer, bis personal impressions, 
called “Stray Thoug ts": : 

Fise miosg practical articles by FRANKLIN 
L. BERRY: Geiag Up? Helle, Trouble! Soiltaire, 
Get Out of My Suntight. Good things mostbiy by 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. Uriel ruchanan, l.ou- 
Ise Radford Well-, Walter DeVoe Ida Gat- 

pg Pentecost, Lr, Leon Elbert Landone, 


The New Thought Publishing Co., 


golica Blake. ary Matthews bwirg, ın 
urns Sherman, eto., etc. 

Some subjects diseuseed and to be discussed: 
PHYSICAL MMORTALITY, a series of six soi. 
Ontific ariicles with resu ts of exper ments 
g Elmer Gates, Huxley, :1c.; Impression and 

prearion; Iidividual Responsibility; 
“Beginning to Study the Wind Again"; Uni 
Yersal L'fe; What Makes Success? ‘“To- 
wards the Ideal"; Enter Into Your Body 
od Vitalize It; Promoting that Pays; The 
imple Silence; Th- “Eve:yday’ Cure and 
rrection of Physical Derangements; The 
Secret of Concentration. 

Join our Cerrest Tepics Ciub, our Attelament 
Glass, the iatter conducted by Ur el Buchan- 
Rp. the w-dely known author of “The 

ind’s \tlaiument, Truth and Destiny etc., 
étt. Send in your problems to our stepping 

jones Department; see our pages for wew 
ought mothers; read te xit. good-n»- 
tured gomp “About People and Things” by 
Lou se Radford Wells. 
N'T MI-S OUR RIZE PAGE MONTHLY. Con- 
tents of-all kinds, for all people. 

We want you to get a quaivted with our 
mA&Gazine! And wo're giving you a chance 
that costs you nothing. Sed in your name today 


1170 Caxton Bldg., Chicago, Ilinois 


aaa 
COUPON ` 


New Thought Publishing Co., 1170 Caxton Bidg., Chicago, ItHaois. 

I wi-h totak: advantage of your te-t offer. Enter my name for! year's subscription to 
NEW THOUGHT. After receiving the magazine for 3 ntimbers, 1 will either remit 50ccnts in 
payment for my subscription or request you todiscont-nue same. In the latter case, no 
charge is to be made me for the 3 copies of the magazine received, 


if You Desire All The Good Things of Current 
Literature Between Two Covers, You'll Be Inter- 
ested in What Is Said Below: 


As the number of magazines increases the morx difficult it becomes for you to secare 
a representative selection of articles; 1.0., if you subactibe for individual magazines. 


Aa the number of magazines incccase the Less difficult it becomes for you to secare 
a representative selection of articles, i.e., if you subscribe for 


The Busy Man’s Magazine 


The Review of Reviews for Busy People 


This magazine ia an epitomea! the world’s heat thought to pay. It contains the 
very selections you want to ace but have no time to look tor tn individual magazines. 


Ta addition, there is a complete list of contents of other mazazines. 
There is alsu a rovlew of the latest books, of special interest to business people. 


For the sum of $2.00 you can get THE BUSY MAN'S MAGAZINE for One Year 
You would wave to pay $200.00 to get the contents of THE BUSY MAN'S MAGAZINE In the ordinary way 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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A Ne W and 
W onderful 
Musical 


Instrument 


Played wiith keys like a plino. Volume of tone equal to two mando 
lins ard two guiturs In a class by itself. 

Any tune you can whistle or sing you can play on the Dolceoln Te 
reat simplicity with which the nov ce can produce sweet music is the 
Dolceola’s greatest charm, 

For children's use it Is a most chirming and economical stepping- 
stone to the riina and will tend to detvelop In the child God's most ex- 
aquisite gift—Muslc. 

The Dolceola is not a toy, but a tractical musical instrument, with s 
complete piano action. It affords much pleasure and Instruction to everrone 
both old and voune Wrtie for our handsomely Illustrated Catalog fully 
describing this instrument, which a'so contains letters of endorsement from 
the raninge Musicians, Teachers, and Players in the country, Ask your 
music dealer to show it to you: if he has not got it in stock, send us hi 
name and we will In turn send you FREE a handsome ivory-finished nap- 
kin ring. 

SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO AGENTS. 


The TOLEDO SYMPHONY CO, 1023 Jefferxon St, TOLEDO, ONIO 


Take Advantage 
of This Special 
Introductory 
Cer e 
The Arena Magazine 


as a trial <ubscription, This great review of orivinal opinion is again edited by B. O. Flower, and 
sinee it has been gr atly nlarged an improved it is now everywhere recognized a» having surpassed 
its old self. The Vakland, (Cal.) Enquirer, says: 

“No one who desires to keep abreast of the best thought of th day in politica, economics and every 
other deparunent of numan p ogress cun #ffurd o be without THE ARENA.” 

In addit n to the rezular contributions on the public questions of the day, THE ARENA also 
contains Short Stories, Edit ri 1 Comments, The Mirror of the Present, Book studies and neviews 
of New Books. as well as numerous tiuely-executed illus. rations. 


25 Cents a copy. $2.50 a Year. 


Eater Your Subscription Albert Brandt, Publisher 
AT ONCE 541 Building, ' Trenton, New Jersey. 
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A Practical Course in Self-Diag- 
nosis and Self-Healing 
By Means Of 


“THE DIAGNOSIS FROM THE EYE" is a most remarkable book, 
the result of years of careful observation and research. It deals with 
cne of the most important and far reaching discoveries in the science of 
healing; with the fact, that the iris of tre eye is a mirror of mind 
and body and discloses the inner ccndition of man. 

150 large pages, 70 original illustrations; neatly bound in cloth; 
sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 


The Foundation of all Reform, cloth 35c; paper 25c, 
The Folly of Meat-Eating 10c, 


Drugs Never Heal 


They only suppress symtoms which always appear in the form of 
rains, fever, eruptions, ete.. when tne laws of nature have been gross- 
ly violated, 

As there is but one cause of disease—violating of nature’s laws— 
there is but one remedy: a natural and rational mode of living. 

This truth is fully confirmed by our new method of diagnosing 
diseases: The Diagnosis from the Eye. 

Our Sanatorium is located in Chicago's most beautiful section, just 
opposite Lake Michigan and Lincoln Park, whose ever green lawns, 
blooming flowers and majestic trees are particularly inviting to all who 


wish to spend the larger part of the day, especially during the warmer 
weather, in nature’s realm. 


oJ Write for particulars to 


Kosmos Hygienic Institute 


KNEIPP WATER CURE SANITARIUM 


765 N. Clark St. - Chicago, Ill. 


Near Menominee St. Tel. Black 5981. Opposite Lincoln Pk. 


e [ruth Seeker n 


62 Vesey Streat, New York, N. Y. 


Publishers of Freethought books; and of THE TRUTH SEEKER, th: 
largest and best Freethought weekly in the world. $3.00 per year, 25 ceat: 
a month. Sample copies free. 


A few of our numerous publicaticns are: 


The Age of Reason, by Thomas Paine, Cloth, with steel plate por 
25 cents paper, no portrait, 15 cents. Edition de Luxe $2.00. 


The Bible. A new book about the Bible, by John E. Rensburg. 
12mo. 600 pages, cloth $1.25. 


Martyrdom of Man, by Winwood Reade An interesting synopsis of 
versal history. Cloth, $1.00. 

Old and New Testament Stories Comically Illustrated. 400 pages—? 
full page pictures to each volume. The stories humorously told and hard 
facts given concerning the Old and New Testiment. A page of text to 
each picture. In boards, illuminated covers. $1.00, cloth, $1.50, per volume. 
The two combined in one volume boards, $2.00. cloth, $2.50. 


Self Contradictions of the Bible. 144 propositions embodying the most 
palpable and striking self-contradictions uf the Bible, with a summary com- 
| Hied by W. H. Burr. Paper, 15 cents. 


| The Christ Myth. By Elizabeth E. Evans This work demonstratex that 
(the Christian Christ is a composite of earlier messiahs, and is not a historical 
personage. Paper, 25 cents. 


Send for a Catalogue and Circulars. 


An Income For Life 
Would Be Nice. 


Read the following: 


The greatest commercial enterprise of modern times—founded on the 
greatest reform movement the world has ever seen—capable of making un- 
limited money and doing more for humanity in a practical way, than any 
enterprise of the age. 

$12,000,000 accumulated by one concern. 


$20.000,000 accumulated by another in about seven years, is the history 
of two concerns in a similar business. Every $100. invested in these concerns 
at the beginning is now worth about $100,000, Every early investor was 
made independent. 

We started about one year ago under extremely favorable conditions, all 
we had was an idea—a plan and a very little money—we have outgrown two 
factories and are now shipping goods to nearly every civilized country on the 
globe. 

We will sell a limited amount cf stock, just enough to erect a large 
modern plant. . 

We are picking our stockholders that is why we are advertising here. 
When writing me be sure and mention To-Morrow. 

I have written a booklet giving the history of this moveinent and what 


it will probably pay. Write for it merely say. ‘send me your new book- 
let.” 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN, Food Chemist, 
7 East 41st Street, NEW YORK. 
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Do you want health, a strong muscular body or a beautiful form? Do you 
want to increase or decrease your weight? Have you been spending money for medi- 
cines for a number of years and failed to be benefited? Wouldn’t you be glad to know 
that there is hope after all—hope for a permanent cure and a new life by nature’s 
methods ? If you have been saturating your body with poisonous drugs and deadened the 
natural forces of the system, give nature a chance to cleanse your system, Then build up 
on a new foundation and obtain all the benefits which nature intended you should have. 
Our system of Physica Culture is especially adapted to the remedying of the following 
ents : 


Indigestion Dyspepsia Dropsy Insomnia 
Weak Heart Torpid Liver Constipation Obesity 
Mental Weakness Impure Blood Rheumatism Lung Trouble 


Women will find almost immediate relief (no matter what the cause) by our special treatment. 
Te have had remarkable success with some of the most stubborn cases. Read what these people say 
sout our course: 


Chicago, I1., Apr. 12, 1905, 

Gentlemen :—It affords me pleasure to endorse your Institute Gentlemen :— 
4 the System which you employ. My actual experience, and lt giv i 

i gives mo pleasure to state that I derived great benefit 
ose of my various pot vann you have r puorauyanny from the course of treatments taken at your Institute. My 
cated, causes mt w apr ig Pitat pon ea atic trouble, as you know, was rheumatism. I had been afflicted 
yo are snffering Soate J, eri be Piya iri Ment fic a i with this disease for some time and when I finally visited your 
Not only is your System correct so far as scientific prin- | placo was able to walk only with a cane and the assistance of 
ple is concerned, but your modeof applying it has been so |). attendant. [Twas soon relieved, and before the course is 
tisfactory and beneficial as to make me your friend and ad- | completed 1 ae practically cured . 
cate forever. ? 
Wishing you the success vou so richly deserve, believe me | Very truly yours, 


Very truly yours, MARTIN M. RITTER, M. D | ALBERT MORGAN. 


Chicago, 111., Mar. 15, 1906, 


Monthly Payments to Suit. 


Our course of Physical Development is comprised of thirty-six lessons (three each week for three 
onths), is simple and explained so thoroughly that a child can understand it. The price of this 
urse is $25.00, or about one-third of the usual cost of such courses, We are going to make it 
sible for every man and woman to secure the benefits of our entire system by sending it upon 
ceint of $5 and the coupon below, the balance to be paid in four or eight installments of $2.50 
r $5.00 a month, whichever is most convenient. We require no guarantee from a third per- 
on, no notes, justa plain agreement that you will pay for the course as it suits you best. 


This Special Offer is made only to those sending in Coupon attached. 
This is positively the same course which is employed at our Institute where 
personal treatment and instructions are given for the regular fee of $100.00, 
This course has been devised for the benefit of those who are unable to take advan- 
tage of personal treatment at our Institute in Chicago. 
cago We solicit correspondence from those desiring to come to Chicago to take 
CaN individual treatments. Special terms to outsiders. We refer you to any 


for OA responsible business house of Chicago, The Fort Dearborn National Bank 
sical or Jackson Trust and Savings Bank. 

rel * Illustrations show the physical develon ment ot 

Chicago, Ill. the Managing Directors of this institution, 

vat le srten:— 


Chicago Institute for Physical 
Development, 


Dept. 39 State St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Editors Physical Culture 
Dept. Chicago American, 


Enclosed pleas 
4 $500 for which 
ıd me your regular 
0.00 Course of Instruc- 
ns for $25.00. The 
lance I agree to pay in 
onthly installments 
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Vitality 


A 300 page cloth bound book on Hygiene, Physical Develop 
ment. Breathing, Internal Exe cise, Diet, Nerve Force, Hy- 
dropathy. and the Vital Funct.ons by tne world’s greatest 
authorities, 


Authors:—Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D.; R. T. Trall, M. D.; Feilx L 
Oswald, M.D.; M. L. Holbrook M. D.; M. J. Rodermun! 
M. D.; Paul von Boeckman, R. 8.; and Susinne W. Dodds 


M. D. 
CONTENTS 


PHYSIOLOGICAL TRAINING. 

The true science ot build’ng muscle. Why lung caltur 
should precede muscle cuiture The kind of éxercise tnat bese- 
fits. llow to secure harmunious development of the entire bod) 
-nd perfect b-dily func:ions. A complete system of exercis: 
without apparatus. Profusely illustrated. 

GENERAL HYGIENE. 

Why hygiene is better than medicine. The retition of th 
air. sunshine and water to the body, and their great impor: 
ance. The fallacy of the drug method of treating disease. W 
natural methods must be the best with overwhe'trring proof c! 
their superiority. Nature the only true physician. 

DIET, . 

Food scientifically combined. How it benefits the body. T 
best foods for generating mus ular, brain and nerve force. To 
proper foods for different temp: raments. The economy of 
he uthful diet. . Incorrect dietary habits exposed. What to ev 
When to eat, How to eat. Th:kind of body you have depes? 
apon the kind of food you eat. 

NERVE EXHAUSTION, 

Why people break down. The cause of the nervous cl sf 
expliined, How to conserve n rve force. Why weak peope ar 
nentiful. Effects of worry and overwork. The brain and M 
reryvcus systems fully explnined Invaluable information for 4 
thit suffer from impaired ner ous powers, In the form of © 
tional advice and instructions how to restore it. 

SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

The importance of a cuvrrect knowledge of this subject. Hom 
vitality may be weakened ind lost by ignorince of self. T> 
natural functions described and explained. Their proper emplo: 
ment -a blessing to humanity: their abuse the greatest sour 
of misery. A history of the m:rriage relitions and marriir' 
customs, A definition of true Jove. What constitutes a perf% 
marriage. Things that every adult should know, 
RECREATION, 

A natural instinct in man. The necessity of re'ixation. Vs 
unble lessons to be learned from the animal kingdom.  Recre-- 
tion as Important as work, 

THE CARE OF THE INTERNAL ORGANS. 

How derangements of the stomach and intestines secer 
Tntcstinal functions explained. Why the majority of diseases r- 
sult from interna! deringement. The functions of the skin. For 
to cure indigestion and constinp:.tion, The immense = imnorter: 
of water to the phvsical svstem. Pow perfect interna’ func''or® 
may be restored ind preserved Things to avoid, Viluable hin 
ta people of sedentary habits. Hydropathic treatments and bo” 
to give them. The key to health. 


SPECIAI. OFFER 


eS 


This book is published selely for the subsecrintion depar’: 
rent of Health, a $6-pige menth'y magazine devoted to t` 
subject of hygiene phvs'col development, mental force, ttr 
ete. Subseerption price, $1.00 per vear. 

OFFER No. I—“Vitalitv” will be sent free upon receipt of $20 
for two early subscrintions to Feilth. 

OFFER No. II—“Vitality” postpaid and a year's subscrip 

tion to Health, sent to on: address, for $1.50 


E. L. Oswaid, M. D. 


Address 


Health Publishing Co 


821 FIFTH AVENUB NEW YORK CITY 


M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 
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HAND MADE FURNITUR 


We make to order 
Chairs, Tables, # 
Desks, Book-shelves, 
Screens, Stools, Foot- 
rests, Side-boards, «æ 
Box-couches, Spring- 
couches etc. a æ 


Spencer - Whitman Center, 
ALPHONSE GAUTIER, Shop Supt. 
2238 CALUMET AVE. 2 #2 CHICAGO 


«A Text-Book of Constructive Liberalism.” 


The Doom of Dogma 


By HENRY FRANK. 


All the doctrines of religion are traced in this work 
to their naturalistic and mythol gical origin, and clothed 
with new interpretation in the light of Mudern Thought. 


THE LONDON ATHANAEUM. ‘An interesting work, presenting a religion like Walt Whit- 
man's, of a God whom man discovers as ho dissovers himself. ’’ 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. ‘‘This book received a wide welcome and is greatly enjoyed. It 
is an epoch-marking work and should be in every student's library. The author is always arient, 
sincere, entertaining. '’ 


THE LONDON LITERARY WORLD. ‘'This is a handseme book and is meant to strike a mortal 
blow at Dogma. Contains not a few eloquent passages.’ 


“THE NeW YORK CRITIC. ‘:Mr Frank proposes to destroy theological dogma and substitutes 
a raiionalfoundation for retigious belief. Ho says many wise things.’’ 


THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR. -Mr. Frank isa fascinating writer He handles lanzuage like 
a master. He is a thinker and fearlessly utters the truth.'* 


TO-MORROW. ‘'The Doom of Dogma is an illuminating and achoolarly work.'' 


The book has been favorably, som:times enthusiastically, reviewed by most of the 
leading literary journals of the world. It has been bitterly attacked by the orthodox. 
400 pages, handsomely produced by the Putnam’s. Price $1.50. Pustage 15c. 


THE INDEPENDENT LITERATURE ASSOCIATION 
122 West Forty-Fourth St. [D] New York City, N. Y. 


BUILT To BAKE’ 


Will You Let Us Place a TOLMAN Range in Your Home on f 


E want to prove to you, at ovr risk, in your crn home, without} 
any obligation on your part whuterer, that Tolman Ranges are} 
absolute range perfection and that one in your home will cut the} 


Juel bill and housework in half. Let us explain to you how we sell ; 
direct to you from our factory at ; 


Actual Wholesale Prices | | 


and thus save you $15 to $40 profits of middlemen and dealers. We give! 
with every range a TEN YEAR GUARANTEE, which is as broad ar if 
binding as we can make it. WE CLAIM THAT TOLMAN RANGES ARE THR 


ONLY RANGES WHICH POSSESS ALL THESE FIVE POINTS OF MERITORIOUS PER- 
FECTION— 


| 


N 


Isn’t This What You Want When You Buy a Stove or a Range? 
l. The range that will bake, heat and endure. 


; 4. The range tbat has an OLD ESTABLISHED: R 

2. The range that is REALLY economical. PUTABLE manufacturer behind it. 

3. The range which fis the gases andsmoke |5, THE RANGE THAT WILL LAST THE LONGEST, | 
ll } s 


| 


The riveting, the mounting, the finishing are all done BY HAND, by skilled workmen, us 
Personal ditection of our PRESIDENT. We Luarantee that there is not a better range made today. 
few AS GOOD, 

Is it not worth a minute's time anda postal card to send for our catalog, which tells all about thi 
liberal special offer’ Our catalog -hows over 100 different styles ar d sizes of ¥ ood Cook Stoves, Fl '- f 
ing Stoves, Steel Ranges, ete, Wa are making many other liberal offers for the summer months. Am | 
Jou interested’ If se T, 


SEND POSTAL FOR FREE CATALOG “G” bil 
. i Ae 
uawutctreg and sing JUDSON A. TOLMAN CO, verona tr W 
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10 CTS. A COPY 
> DOLLAR A YEAR 


TO-MORROW 


FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK 


To-Morrow Palpitations 


Blow, blow thou wintry wind, 
Thou art not so unkind, 
As man’s ingratitude.—Shak. 


- 


DROP THIS BOOK or get your money back if 
you are afraid of ideas. 


SOMETHING IS DOING in these pages. 


ee 


It is NATURE'S OPINIONS, not man’s that are 
chronicled here. 


THE TRUTH IS STARTLING to those who are 
only accustomed to falsehoods. 


“He thinks too much—such men are dangerous,” 
Julius Caesar. 
oe 
THINK TWICE before you cancel your subscrip- 
tion—you need these thoughts and they are not pub- 
lished elsewhere. 
——— 
TO-MORROW IS NOT a “popular Magazine—it 
is suitable for only one in a hundred—the cream of 
humanity. 


TO BE POPULAR a man or a magazine must drop 
to the status of the rabble. 


BROTHER, ARE YOU PREPARED to meet a 
thunderbolt? Come—take my hand—the tempest is 
raging—let us co into the storm together—! see 
the lightning flashes of truth. , 


WILSHIRE'S MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Greatest Socialist Monthly 
The Largest Circulation 


The most complete plant of any 
radical publication. 


Gaylord Wilshire Editor 


I make a magazine, yclept for 
commercial purposes 


The Little Devil 


It is specifically designed for evers body but 
fatuous folks with two-ply morals 

It is for the world's elect—the men and wo- 
men who have broken the intellectual fetters 
which bigots and beasts have fastened upon 
the race 

It is not for those who mistake hysteria for 
holiness or who have habituated themselves 
to the mt, 

On the whole it expresses tho unspoken 
sentiments of two-thirds of the people and 
will appeal to all bnt mental mendicants and 
moral runts. 

At all news stands 10c a copy. 
year. 

If your dealer does not keep it have him 
order it or send direct to 


THE LITTLE DEVIL MAGAZINE 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


$1.00 a 


Address WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE, New York City 


LET US SEND YOU 


Mun 


A MAGAZINE OF -DAY 


of) 


HUMAN LIFE is absolutely original. There 
is no other magazine dealing with people er- 
elusively. It is filled from cover to cover with 
true stories and pictures of true people and will 
keep the entire family fully posted as to the se- 
tions and doings of all the prominent people of 
the entire world. It has the greatest writerin 
this country of vigorons, virile, pungent, forre- 
ful, piquant English as its editor-in-chief. 


ALFRED HENRY LEWIs. 


The caustic contri- 
butor to the Saturday 
Evening Post, Cosmo- 
paren. Success and 

alf a hundred otber 
representative period- 
fealk; the author of 
The President.” 
The Ross'’,*' olfe- 
ville," ‘Pegg 0'- 
Neil, ”’ and other 
Looks of story end sd- 


venture, every one 
scintillating with 
strenuous life, Mr 


Lewis’ fingers are updi 
the puolic pnie; 
knows what the 
wants, and he gi 
them running-over measure: his knowledge 
men and things is as wide as the wide, wide w 
HUMAN LIFE is up-to-date in its fresh origi 
matter from the vest an hors and best artistas 
filled to overtluwing with harman interest. " 


Read This Liberal fe 


= fil] in this Coupon To-d. 


HUMAN LIFE PUBLISHING CO., a 
120 Rinford St., Boston, 


GENTLEMEN :—Enclosed please find fivet 
cent stamps, ten cents, for whieh kindly 
HUMAN LIFE for three months - 
mencing with the Armour and Cassatt Angi 
number. We will also send the Mark Twall 
& Dowie numbers extra to all who order 
once, 


Name Í 
P. O. Box or Street 


Town or City State â 


A Rare Booklet | 


YOURS, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE. 


Woman’s Source 
of Power 


By Lois Walsbrooker. 


Send 25c to 
TO-MORROW PUBLISHING Co. 
2238 Calumet Ave. Chicago 


As she is today. 


mh She LENOX HOTEL 


= BUFFALO 


MODERN. HIGHEST GRADE. FIREPROOF. 
OUR OWN ELECTRIC CARRIAGES EXCLUSIVE- 
LY FOR PATRONS every few minutes between 
the Hotel, Depots, Wharves and Through the 

Business District 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


R- bp F , Rates $1.50 per day ana upward. 
k ~ g George Duchscherer, Proprietor 


THE WORKS OF J. HOWARD MOORE. 


UNIVERSAL KINSHIP .......... $1.00 
BETTER WORLD PHILOSOPHY $1.00 
WHY IAM A VEGETARIAN..... 10 


These books are in a class by themselves. 
While coming within the understanding of 
3 all, Prof. Moore has succeeded in writing 
ge the solid truth of Evolution with the refined 
verities of humanitarianism in a way that 
no writer has ever approached. 


Send $1.50 and either one of these books 
will be sent postpaid with one years sub- 
scription to To-Morrow. 


To-Morrow Publishing Co. 
2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ioward Moore z 
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THE JUNGLE. 


By Upton Sinclaire. 


The Book of the Hour. 


A sombre and terrible picture of life in the 
Chicago Stock Yards from the viewpoint of the 
workingman. 


Sent post paid on receipt of $1.50 or send 
$2.00 and receive both the Jungle and “To 
Morrow Magazine for one year. 


To-Morrow Publishing Co. 


2238 Calumet ave., Chicago, III. 


Would You Better Your Circumstancs? 
Alter Your Environment? 
Learn How. 


A Book whose value is beyond com- 
putation, overflowing with inspiration 
and practical wisdom, and telling you 
that every thing is— 


As a Man Thinketh, by James Allen. 


You will want every one of your 
friends to read it, once you have read 
it. 

Send $1.00 and you get this incom- 
parable book Free and The Liberator 
(that splendid monthly journal of 
Health and Freedom) for one year. 
Sample copy 10 cents, 


Address, The Liberator Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


I AM A 


Stomach Specialist 


and my patients soon know what it 
means to enjoy good, hearty meals and 
feel no distress afterward. 


YOU CAN EAT WHAT YOU WANT. 
YOU CAN ENJOY GOOD HEALTH. 


Then lose no time in taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, for, hav- 
ing made this my specialty, I am per- 
fectly familiar with every form of 
treatment and, having perfected an 
improved method, I am able to help 
any case, no matter how difficult or 
severe. Call at my office and if you 
zannot come write for circular of in- 
formation of my improved treatment, 
ween, can be used successfully by 
mail. 


A. H. SWINBURNE, M, D. 
Monte Sano Apt, Suite 3D, 26 W. 27th St. 
NEW YORK. 


evil. 


LEAVES OF GRASS. 
By Walt Whitman. 


The most original figure in all Literature, 


To read and understand Whitman is to see 
the world w'th its mask removed. 


To fee] Whitman is to conduct yourself not 
as an atuocrat of fate but a resigned, com- 
placent unit in a world in which there is no 


Leaves of Grass 446 pages, well bound sent 
post paid on receipt of $1.00 or send $1.50 
and receive the book and To-Morrow Magazine 
for one year. 


To-Morrow Publishing Co. 
2238 Calumet ave., Chicago, il. 


NEW YORK 


PUBLI 


= 


FREE READINGS 


Oriental Astrology 


is only one of the many interesting 
and instructive departments of 


Modern Miracles 


the great occult monthly. It tells 
you about Psychology, Astrology, 
Hypnotism, Magnetism, Psycho- 
Physical Culture, Graphology, Phys- 


DRUGLESS| ,,us"" 


HEALING | aie 


. 
A profitable profession for men and women who are 
not satisfied with present ocoupatipn. Uur course of 
instruction is no experiment. We teach Drugless 
Healing by mail. Our course includes Mechano- 


Therapy, Hydrotherapy, Dietetics, Mental Healing, 


Anatomy, Physiology, etc. Simple, practical, amall 
lognomy, Telpathy, Spiritualism, expense, easy to learn Diploma when qualified. 
Clairvoyance, Mental Healing, Etc., Let us send you our new prospectus, Free by mail. 
Etc. Filled with valuable information, worth dollars to 

you. 


A WHOLE YEAR FOR 50 CENTS. 


To introduce. this wonderful maga- 
zine we will give 5,000 free Astrol- Se tee ee 
ogical reading. Send 50 cents for 
one years subscription or 5 cents 
for a sample copy and you will re- 
celev a FREE reading of your life. 


American School [echano-Therapy 
716 CHAMPLAIN BLDG., CHICAGO. 


y Abert 
Ghavannes’ 


Modern Miracles Widow 


Dept. 41, No. 126 West 34th Street, IS DEVOTED 
NEW YORK, N. Y. | to keeping up the sale of her late 


BRENHOLTZ'S NEW BOOK 


eB sure to send your birth date. 
Addreess: 


Send for catalogue, and address 


Philosophy, Vital Force, Magnetism, 
Sociology, ete. Mrs. Chavannes was a 
Unlike Anything He Has Before 
Written, 


eo-partner in all her husband's work 
of propagating the truth, and is still 
—— 
In The Last 
Degree 


interested in disposing of his books. 
By Edwin Arnold Brenholtz. 


Fond, fey and foolish fantasies, wiih 
welling-up wisdom in their lush. 
and lilting lines. 


Price One Dollar Postpaid 


OO | 
Ariel 
the magazine made by such coillabor- 
ating comrades as Ernest Crosby, J. 


William Lloyd, E. A. Brenmu:tz. J. 
Stitt Wilson, John Ellis Ra:pn Al- 


bertson, Morrison I. Swift, Lillian 
Browne-Thayer. and George Elmer 
Littlefield. Trial, 10c tos 2 months. 
50c a year. 


THB TORRE Cr erent Mass. 


CECILE CHAVANNES, 308 4th Ave., 


~My Lady 
Beautiful 


OR 


The Perfection of 
Womanhood 


26 Illustrations from 
Living Modele New, 
Practical nod Re- 
freshin f ¢ all those 
who desire Mental 
and Physical Retuve- 
nation and greater 
happiness. A book 
for those who wan’ 
to live the real life. 
208 pages, exquisitely 
bound $1.10. Special 
gift edition (limited) 
$1.35 postpald. 


ALICE N. LONG, 
Author 


616_E. 43rd St., Chicago, Tl. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


The Old Guard of Free Thought. 


A PROPHET OF FREEDOM AND H ER CASTLE. 
Home, Wash., Lakebay, P. O. 


Parker H. Sercombe / 
Dear Champion of Human rights:— 

I felt it an honor and a blessing to be adopted into your “Old 
Guard” Family! You did not label and shelve us as mummies of 
more or less interest, but invited us cordially to live speech in your 
columns! J heartily approve of your suggestion to organize for Free 
Thought, Free Speech and an untrammeled Press! Wish I could 
drop-a-dollar-in-that-slot, to set the machinery going. By all means 
have the proposed Free Speech jubilee when our martyr Harman 
comes out of prison, and do not forget on that joyous day to utter 
a strong word for the Emancipation of The Great American Chain 
Gang of Taxed and Unrepresented Women in which | am driven 
to Humiliating and Degrading Service! 

You ask for “corrections” of your list. I wrote you I was seventy 
six; am now seventy-seven. I send a photo of self and cabin as 
I stood among my clover, carnations, and sweet peas, for an 1m- 
promptu sketch, one year ago. You cannot utilize it in the magazine, 
but can put it under the “round table,” or anywhere you like. 

Ever for love liberty and Justice, whether their accomplishment 
shall take ten years or a thousand. k 

OLIVIA FREELOVE- SHEPARD. 


Wakefield, Mass. 
Dear Comrade Sercombe:— 

I am too blind to read your magazine myself and I have no one 
here with me at present. I beg you to take my books on sale and 
advertise them as other do especially. “The Life of Jesus 25 for 
each, Am too blind and sick to write more, Look in the Cyclo- 
pedias and in “Who's who” for my life sketch, 

Yours truly, 
à DEAN DUDLEY. P 
Gor aios my first book 58 years ago—my head is: dizzy. 


| 
l 


m 
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What shall I do for relief? I am so weak that I can hardly stand on 
my feet without suffering. I want to sell some more of my books 
before I die which will be in a little while. 


New York City, Nov. 7, 1906. 

I was born March 2, 1830, and am therefore nearly 77. It seem as 
though only the old men and women were upholding human rights 
against tyranny and greed. Can we not enlist the young in this 
dificult struggle in which man‘s blindness assists the efforts of his 
enemies as witness the recent N. Y. election. 

Yours fraternally, 
DR. M. R. LEVERSON. 


JAMES FRAZIER. 
Chanute, Kansas. 


Here is to you as one of the “Free 
Thought” Guard, and reader of “To-Morrow.” 

My early days were spent among the 
strictest Scotch Covenanter people, and be- 
fore I was ten years old I had committed 
the West Minster Catechism, so that I could 
ask questions and recite them from memory, 
from beginning to end. 

If there was any good in the teaching I 
ought to have got it. I am now sixty-eight 
years old, and think I know better. 

The Catechism tried to teach us to be- 
lieve that there was.a God of three Per- 
sons, each equal in power and glory, and 
the three were one. How three could be 
one, or one three was an inconsistency that 
I never have answered. 

This combination God created all things 
of nothing in the space of six days,” and 
all very good. 

Further along I found He made a Hell and had the material of 
his own creation Seething therein, in punishment Eternally because 
of the bad that got mixed with his good creations. To prevent too 
much of this bad accumulation He promulgated a kind of “Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation” whereby all that would accept Christ as the. Son 
of God and Savior of sinners and believe in Him and follow his teach- 
ines faithfully, He would pardon and furnish a place in Heaven after 
death. 

Then there were some more intricacies about the Elect—the Fore- 
Ordained and Free Agents, that I could not understand—all of which 
made up a plan of salvation that it was supposed any fool could see 
through and accept. 

I could not see why all this monkey business was necessary to 
keep on friendly terms with God and therefore chose to do my own 
thinking free and untramelled, and am today the manufacturer of 
my own Gospel which leaves out Hell, Devil, Preachers, Priests, Atone- 
ments, Crucifixions and every thing save simple Truth. That I seek 
to find by searching within myself and faithful duty to my fellow man. 


Farker H. Sercombe, 
Chicago, Ilinois. 

Dear Comrade:—I see in To-Morrow that you are publishing a 
list of the names of “The Old Guard of Free Thought,” and that 
my name appears in the Hst. 

I am now seventy years of age, and the Fates have treated me 
kindly throughout my long, laborious and active life, but among the 
multiplied joys and blessings that the Fates have conferred upon 
me, none can compare in value to the mental freedom and intellectual 
liberty which they vouchsafed to me in early life. 

FRE HRS gte of my carly boyhood I have shown ,that the priest 


£ 
Cc 
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and the King, the altar and the throne were the deadliest enemies 
of human happiness, and it now affords me infinite pleasure to 
know that I have contributed each day of my adult life, a little 
assistance to banish these monsters from our beautiful earth. 

These vultures and vampires that have literally, lived upon the 
flesh and life blood of humanity for more than fifteen hundred years, 

\ can not live in the new environment of science and reason, that 
has finally dawned, and I congratulate every number of “The Old 
Guard of Free Thought,” every one of whom has placed a star in 
the darkness of night, and filled the world with hope, that these 
heartless ombassodrs of jehovah will son cease to curse the toiling 
millions of earth forever, 

Good men and good women will never again perish at the hands 
of priests in the darkness of dungeons ;they will never again be 
flayed alive ;they will never again be reduced to ashes by flame and 
fagot; their eyes will never again be torn from their sockets: and 
this happy knowledge will enable every member of “The Old Guard 
of Free Thought” to die triumphant, 

The dark and bloody reign of priests and Kings will cease before 
the close of the 20th century, and the whole earth will then be 
encircled with a golden astus of clasped hands, and the river of 
life will overflow with happiness. 

Yours always, 
T. J. BOWLES, M. D. 


WHY | AM AN ATHEIST. 
Otto Wettstein. 


The God hypothesis is lamentably inade- 
Fi quate to explain abstract existence and in- 
finite phenomena rationally. To invest a 
solitary, unknowable, miraculous being with 
miracuolus power; to create this universe 
fron nothing, and who now manipulates the 
innumerable aggregations of cosmic bodies, 
and, silmutaneosly, the infinite variety of in- 
cidental planetory phenomena by miraculous 
process, expla'ns nothing; on the contrary, 
it leads us deeper and deeper into the laby- 
rinth of mystery. 

Infinite phenomena necessitate infinite 
causes to produce them. To say “God made 
the laws and these do the work,” falls to 
the ground, because matter and its constant 
modes of activity co-exist, are eternal; consequently never were 
enacted, And these constitute the laws of nature.” 

Materialism supplies the only rational philosophy of existence, It 
has for a basis everything—Theism the remainder—nothing. Matter 
is a self-evident fact, it requires no proof. Potential matter only 
is omnipresent throughout boundless expanse, 

Matter is force, physical potentiality and chemical life. There 
is as much (inorganic) life in a cadaver or dry bone as in the living 
body of man, The (organic) form of man soon disintregates—its 
constituents are eternal. Instead of vain man be'ng immortal the 
humble atom alone persists. The almost universal belief that matter 
was inert—dead—and needed extraneous aid to shape it into the 
many forms it assumed, gave rise to the God superstition in ages 
of ignorance; and because all races were alike ignorant, all created 
Gods out of nothing, who existed out of sight, who fashioned worlds 
out of nothing and men out of mud,as the potter creates his wares 
out of clay. 


Los Angeles ,Cal. 
Dear Sercombe:— 


This, if you will, you may say in curnection with my name, age 


and sh th place: I am convinced that al’? gods are the products of 

Dita Gar icy—“airy nothings” to whom poets & lunatics, as Shäk- 
sca ngk ys, have alotted a “local habitation Nid áO ) Ane) Hand BRAR) 

that thout a rallolana heaete men nan hannmna wmnrentie: een. ae. 
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xind, and this on the ethical basis of the “Golden Rule,” originat- 
ing with and promulgated by Confulsous about 500 years before the 
man Jesus was born, 
Yours, very truly, 
RUBEN ROBSSLER. 


JUDGE C. B. WAITE. 


It is with particular pleasure that we pre- 
sent to our Freethought friends a portrait 
of perhaps the móést famous living Free- 
thinker in America. Judge Wait’s labors 
in the cause of better thinking during the 
past fifty years have been of a stupendous 
character; in fact in his particular field 
he stands alone as a maker of freethought 
literature, PO et 

Although now 82 years of age, Judge 
Waite is as active and aggressive as ever 
in the cause of intellectual liberty. He 
has recently returned from an extended 
trip abroad and with his accustomed ten- 
dency toward study and research he has 

made mental excavations into some of 
superstitious foreign caverns that may be- 
come interesting reading in some future 
numbers of “To-Morrow.” 

We are all glod to know that Judge Waite is back home 
again and can only add that these columns are always open 
whenever the judge choses to come into closer personal con- 
tact with “To-Morrow” readers. 


DEATH AGAIN VISITS THE “OLD GUARD.” 


The following letter was received and set into type just prior to 
the death of Comrade Cameron, but his spirit is still with us and 
we print it the same as if he were still here. Ed. 


I. C. CAMERON. 
National Soldiers’ Home, Virginia. 


I consider myself one of the members of the “Old Guard” 
of Free Thought as I am nearing the 75th year of life on this 
planet. I claim your indulgence as my education has been 
very limited, having only acquired the rudiments of spelling 
and writing on board ship and in strange lands and from ex- 
perience and much thought I became a doubter several years 
ago and I must say that of all the magazines it has been my 
pleasure to read To-Morrow takes the first place in my estima- 
tion as an educator and I fully appreciate the magazine as a 
boon to struggling humanity. I have had a varied experience 
in life. My young days were spent at sea in the opium trade 
between India and China, later in the western ocean traffic, 
been gold digging in New Zealand, slave driver in Brazil, then 
coffee planter in the Province of St. Paulo, Brazil, and an 
orange and fruit grower in Florida and now in this govern- 
ment institution in Virgina. Before the shooting scrape I 
forked ay geveral plantations in the South and have séen 
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slavery in its worst features in the Southern States. Those 
few remarks you passed on Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox in 
the Thaw and White murder case speaks well for your 
knowledge of humanity. I have wondered how a gifted 
woman which I consider her to be, does not recognize that 
we are what our mothers and environments have made of us, 
one and all and until society is reorganized on a rational basis 
excluding the supernatural as taught to-day in our Sunday 
schools the. same infernal conditions must continue to exist 
notwithstanding all the advance we have made in science for 
such is the ignorance of the masses in these United States of 
America. 


As an indication of the vigor and power of protest of which 
some of our comrades are capable, we print below an extract 
from an article written November 13, 1869 by Aaron Davis oi 
Frederick, Md., one of the Old Guard and now 87 yrs of age. 


To the Editor of the Citizen. 

Sir:—In your paper of the 12th inst., under the heading of “Pin- 
nacle of Loyalty,” you gave a tirade of ex-Governor Swann in his 
palmy days of Know-Nothingism” under the rule of the billy, the 
slung-shot, the awl, the plug-uglies and blood-tubs.” 

“Thomas Swann gave the influence of his wealth, education aná 
high social position in aid of two reigns of terror, of two epochs of 
violence and blood, of two crusades against the fundamental princi- 
ples of American constitutional liberty; and all this time was hon- 
ored by fanatics and spoil-seekers who had neither religion nor pa- 


triotism."’ 
k = s s 


You and your party have taxed the colored people of Frederick 
county for the support of our public schools to educate white men's 
children, and deprived them of an education. After your treatment 
thus to the colored people, you have boasted that they are too ignor- 
ant to vote. 

Your party in New York in 1863, hung negroes, burnt their school 
houses and churches. Your party, South, battered down Fort Sump- 
ter; spilt the blood of loyal men in Baltimore. Your party, North 
and South, have been guilty of the things herein enumerated, there- 
fore you and they have less religion and patriotism than you say 
we have, 

If you can not explain these truths away, and show that they 
have been stated upon false hypotheses I will hold you recreant to 
the spirit of the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States as our forefathers did interpret it. I contend 
that we can not be a prosperous nation and a happy people unless 
we forget our past offenses and go in for equal rights to all races 
of men. Dear brother! may God teach you to see your error, if I 
have stated anything that ig wrong or unfair, may He forgive me is 
my prayer. —Aaron Davis. 

Noy. 13th, 1869. 


WANTED—A strong, capable freethought woman 
from forty to fifty, with “simple life” habits, can find a 
permanent home with pleasant surroundings and have 
full charge of house, renting of apartments, etc. Address 
The Nucleus, care ‘“To-Morrow.” 
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Date of birth. 
Jan, 26, 1816..... 


June 18, 1824 .. 
June 30, 1819.... 


Oct. 29, 1820....D 
Feb. 28, 1822 .. 


Sept. 2, 1821.... 


March 27, 1817 


April 6, 1823... 


March 25, 1824. 
1820 


ee 


Feb., 1824....... Dr. Robert Creer..... 82.. 
Sept. 11, 1824.... Peter Woodhouse ....82. 
Oct. 7, 1824..... N. F. Griswold....... 82 
Aug. 22, 1824.... Chas. Gyer .......... 82 
Stephen Barton ..... 82. 
April 4, 1824...... Abner J. Pope....... 82.. 
Jan. 29 1824.... Judge C. B. Walte....82 


Aug. 25, 1824 


Feb. 3, 1826 


June 14, 1826.... 


TBIG ok cetidecesies 
April, 1826....... 
Aug. 3, 1826 
1826 


Nov. 15, 1822. 
May 23, 1823.... 


Aug. 15, 1824.... 
Nov. 20, 1827... 


Dec., 1827........ 
April 8, 1828.... 


.Charlotte C. North...79 


TO-MORROW. 
ROLL OF HONOR. 


(To be revised each month.) 


When not known ‘to us, date of birth and address 
have been omitted. 


Please send in the date of your birtb. 


Name. Age. 
Silas Rockwell....... 91. 
David Engler ....... 91. 
J. S. Loveland....... 90. 


. Sara L, Van Sickle. .&2.. 


Delos A. Blodgett... 
W. A. Griswold 


H. P. Cheever ....... ‘ 
Rhoda A. Glover..... 80. 
John S. Holman..... 80. 
W. T. Galloway..... 80 
C. Werner .......... 80. 
B. Pratt ............ 80 
.. Reuben Roessler..... 84 
Dean Dudley ........ 83 
I. W. Scott.......... 80. 
E. C. Wilmot......... 80. 
Lois Waisbrooker ...80. 
G. W. Hammer...... 80. 
T. C. Deuel.......... 80 


Andrew J. Davis .... 
Susan Reicherter ... 


John M. Welsh 


Elmina Drake Slenker79.. 


I. Hughes 
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Address. 


. Covington, Ky. 


Walton, Ind. 


. Los Angeles. 


Mrs. C. K. Smith....90.. San Diego, Cal. 
Herbert Merrick..... 90.. Free Port, L, I. 
D. S. Burson......... 90.. Richmond, Ind. 
O. B. Pratt ........- 89.. Ripon, Wis. 
Elizabeth H. Russel..89.. San Jose, Cal. 
EB. L. Livezey ....... 87.. Baltimore, Md, 
A. H. Frank......... 87.. Red House, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. L. York...... 87..San Francisco, Cal. 
i Davis ...... ...87.. Frederick, Md. 
G. W. Brown....86,, Rockford, IM, 

John Stratford ...... 86.. Odeboldt, Iowa. 
J. M. Peebles........ 85.. Battle Creek, Mich. 
R. D. Moore......... 85.. 
Dr. J. Mendenhall. ..85.. Muncie, Ind. 
John Ernst .......... 85.. 
H. J. Swindler....... 84.. Magnolia, Il 
Dr. Mary Thompson. .84.. Portland, Ore 
Dr. A. A. Bell....... 84.. Madison, Ga. 

- Benj. Pratt .......... 84., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Henry H. Harris..... 83.. Bonner, Kan. 

T. B. Englehart...... 83.. Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
. B. F, Runnels........ 83.. Hawthorne, lowa. 
Mrs. C Ð. Lee....... 83.. Portersville, Cal. 

- Joseph Haigh ....... 82.. Kankakee, II. 


Cates, Ind. 
Maywood, Ill. 


. Bloomington, Wis. 
. Meriden, Conn. 


: ; Isabella, Cal. 


Home, Washington. 


.. Chicago. 474 Jackson Boul. 
J. W. A. Macdonald 82.. 
-81.. 


41 W. 106th St., N. Y. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


. Augusta, Me. 

. Baldwin, L. I. 

. Pontiac, IN. 

. . Middletown, N. Y. 

. Owensboro, Ky. 

..Los Angeles, Cal. 

.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
. Wakefield, Mass. 


. Cincinnati, O. 
. Antioch, Cal, 
- Bodie, Cal. 

.. Fullerton, Cal, 


Boston, Mass. 


. Kewanee, I], 
. Louisville, Ky. 


Snowville, W. Va. 


. Glen Haven, Wis. 
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Name. Age. Address. 
July 10, 1828.... William Hart ....... 78.. Los Mochis, Sinaloa, Mer. 
Feb. 11, 1828.... F. Larabee .......... 78.. 
Mrs. Carter ......... 78.. Wichita, Kas. 
Lucinda B. Chandler.78..170 Circle, Norwood Park, lI. 


Aden G. Uavins...... 78.. Bloomfield, Ind. 
Oct. 18, 1885.... Col. B. F. Bennett....77.. Clahill, Ky. 
1824. cig ce cece James Ashman ...... 77.. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
E. M. Dewey.......-. 77.. Oakland, Cal. 
Sept. 6, 1829.... John Bulmer ........ 77.. Du Quoin, M. 
B. F. Hyland ....... 77.. Corwallis, Ore. 
Omer T, Glenn....... 77.. Cincinnati, O. 
March 22, 1829... Benj. F. Morris...... 77.. Warren, Pa. 
Oct. 5, 1829....... John C. Miles........ 77.. New Haven, Conn. 
Nelson Crane ....... 77.. Stanford, N. Y. 
i Charles Elmandorf ..77.. Penn Yan, N. Y. 
Aug. 12, 1829.... M. M. Murray........ 77.. Cincinnati, O. 


April 14, 1829... 


Olivia F. Shepherd...77..Home, Wash. 


Louise M. Heath. ....77. 
Mrs. A. C. Macdonald .76. 


. 6054 Monroe Av., Chicago. 
«Home, Wash. 


March 1, 1830... S. Toomey ........-. 76.. Tuscarawas, O. 

July 5, 1880...... Washington I. Fox...76.. Harvard, Il. 

May 3. 1830...... Laura J. Andrews....76.. Port Angeles, Wash. 

Jan. 29, 1830...... C. D. Johnson........ 76.. Escanaba, Mich. 
:E. H. Couse......... 16.. ———_—_——_., S. Dak. 

April 1, 1830.... r. T. A. Bland...... 76.. 231 Hoyne Ave., Chicago, lil 
Harriet C. Garner....76..170 Circle, Norwood Park, lll 
W. M. Martin........ 75.. Mableton, Ga. 


March 4, 1831... 


1832 oeeo nie . 


May 1, 1832.... 
June 4, 1832.... 


Feb. 11, 1832.... 


April 14 1832.... 


March 2, 1833.... 
March 2, 1830... 
July 1, 1833.... 


Jan, 15, 1833.... 
Aug. 5. 1833.... 
June, 1833....... 
Feb. 28, 1833... 


Google 


Edwaru Askrensen...75.. 
Joseph V. Stafford...75.. 


. J. W. Harrington. ....74. 
. A. R. Woodhams..... 74.. 


. Flora A. Burtis...... 74. 
. James Laird......... 74.. 
. James Craig ......... 74. 

J. R. Francis......... 74.. 


A. G. Humphrey, M.D.74.. 
John M. Postlethwait.74.. 


Wathena, Kans. 
Canyon Ferry, Mont. 


. A. W. Sturdy........ 75.. Attleboro, Mass. 
C. R. Wooward...... 715.. Lockport, N. Y. 
Charles Florence ....75.. Denver, Col. 
Moses Harman ...... 75.. 500 Fulton St., Chicas... 
., Joseph Warwick ....75.. New York City. 
J. C. Cameron....... 75.. Nat. Soldiers’ Home, Va 
. F. B. Pratt.......... 75.. Canton, Miss. 
. Albert De Golier..... 75.. Bradford, Pa. 
. H. Kilgore .......... 75.. Wilber, Neb. 


. Red Granite, Wis. 
Santa Clara, Cal. 

. Watsonville, Mich. 
Sitkum, Ore. 

. Toronto, Canada. 
Chicago, Il. 

Galesburg, Ill, 

Nat. Soldiers’ Home, Tenn. 


Hiram W. Thomas...74.. Chicago. 

Lyman C. Howe...... 74...Fredonia, N. Y. 

James W. Adams....74.. Home, Wash. 

H. H. Drake......... 74.. Amarilla, Tex. 

C. Maxwell.......... 74.. Gomez, Tex. 

J. M. Clarke........- 74.. 335 N. Fiftieth Ct, Chicago 
H. C. Roberts........ 74.. Bennington, Kan. 

J. F. Marr.........-. 73.. Fort Madison. Iowa. 
Harry Hoover ....... 73.. Carnegie, Pa. 

M. Rowe ........+.--- 73.. Monticello, Hl. 


A. Tanner ........6. 7 


Prof. E. Whipple ....73.. 
3.. Cannon Falls. Minn. 
Dr. M. R. Leverson..76... 
Dr. Imanuel Pfeiffer 73.. 
Dr. J. H. Severance 73.. 


San Diego, Cal. 


1016 Grand Con., N. Y. City. 
500 Sth av.. N. Y. 
595 60th St., Chicago. 


.C. H. Hamond....... 73.. Peoria, Il. 
N. S. Johnson........ 73.. Sioux Falls, S.° Dak. 
w. G. Markland ....73..Chattanooga, Tenn. 


.. Allington, Neb. 
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Name. Age, 
1833 2.5208 tee ik Asa Smith .......... 73.. Kansas. 
Sept. 15, 1834... Volney Abbey ........ 712.. Wathena, Kan, 
. W. H. Bean ......... 2.. Rock Island, Ill. 
D. K. Tenney....... 12.. Madison, Wia, 
Sept. 9, 1834..... W. W. Wallace .......72.. 5102 So. Ashland Av., Chicago. 


Moncure D. Conway., .72.. London, Eng. 
Dec. 23, 1834.... T. B. Wakeman..... 72.. Cos, Cob. Conn. 
William Colby Cooper72.. Cleves, O. 


March 6, 1834....W. I. Ryder.. ....... 72.. Monticello, Ill 
Sept. 27, 1835... J. C. Barnes ........ 71.. Arcola, Ill. 

T829 oe eet wc Calphurnia L Chaapel71.. Canton, Pa. 

April 2, 1835.... Eliza W. Haines....71.. Versailles, Ind. 
Aug. 7, 1837..... John W, Irion ..... 71, . Thomasville, Colo. 

; John R. Lippitt...... 71. . Chicago, Ill., 317 Randolph St. 
Jan. 18, 1835..... Copley Cottrell ..... 71.. Mt, Clemens, Mich. 
Nov. 7, 1885..... J. L. Buxton ....... 71.. Milford, Mass, 

: Salome Rowe ....... 71.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Tbomas J. Bowles....70.. Muncie, Ind. 

“J. W. Patrick ...... 70.. Cincinnati, O, 
Sept. 20, 1836.... M. H. Coffin ........ 10.. Longmont, Col. 

James Beeson ...... 70.. Hytop, Ala. 

‘J. W. Gaskine ..... T0.. Seattle, Wash. 

Dr. L. M. Hammoid. .70..Rosedale, Kas. 

Louis Roser ......... 70.. Maysville, Ky. 

S. R. Shepherd...... T0.. Leavenworth, Kas. 

John C. Deuel ....... 70.. Rockford, Il. 
Aug. 5, 183v..... G. W. Gann ....... 70.. Denton, Tex, 


.C. C. De Rudio ....70.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Judge Frank Hobart.70.. Ventura, Cal. 


1836 aseen. Mrs. M. J. Olds...... 10.. McMinnville, Ore. 
W. F. Jaimniesou...... u9.. Pentwater, Mich. 

July 10, 1837..... G. W. Phillips ....... 69.. 

Jan. 3, 1837..... Dexter K. Cole ...... 69.. North Port, L. I. 

Jan. 31, 1837.... Warner V. Hardy. ..69.. 317 W, Randolph St., Chicago 
E. P. Peacock........ 69. - Chicago, Il, 
Wm. C. Dunbar...... 69. Mapleton, Kan. 
Mrs. M. A, Lee....... 68... Blue Earth, Minn. 
F. F., Franz.......... 68.. Sylvan Grove, Kan. 
J. Spencer Ellis ..... 68.. Toronto, Can. 

Jan. 3, 1838..... J. ©. Burkhart ....... 68.. Miltonvale, Kans. 


3 Col. Ce ene Fort.68. - Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dr. L. S. Lambert....63.. Galesburg, Il. 


Sept, 26, 1838.... Dr. = J. Lewis....... 68. 733 Carrol Av. Chicago. 
TBIR: sl unine na Otto Wettstein ...... 608.. La Grange, Ill. 
Ï838 sosie hGines E. W. Kenyon ....... 68.. Chicago, Il, 
Wm. Drake ......... 67.. Montpelier, Ohio. 
Aug. 11, 1839.... Joel Richardson ..... 67.. Hayesville, Iowa. 
IBID riarena S. F. Benson ........ 67.. Pierson, Iowa. 
Oct. 1, 1839...... W. A. Gilmore ....... 67.. Marshfield, Ore. 
July 24, 1839.... John Maddock ...... 67.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jan. 1, 1839...... Dr. I. S. Curtis....... 67.. Brunswick, Ore, 
Christ Bathman ..... 67..Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dr. John Kemper....67.. Galesburg, IN, 
B. F. Underwood..... 66.. Quincy, I. 
J. Jones 6... . eee eee 66.. Sailor Springs, Ill. 
P. C. Hanson......... 66.. Greenleaf, Kan. 
1840 ccisaiccwtees Marilla M. Ricker....66.. Dover, N. H. 
¿Frances R. Dingman.66.. Detroit, Mich, 
Feb. 14, 1840..... "Herman Wettstein ..66.. Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Oct. 31, 1840..... G. M. Morehouse..... 66.. Muskegon, Mich, - 
A, D, Marbie........ 65.. Oklahoma City, Okla, 
James E. Mills....... 65.. Dickens, Iowa, 


Mrs. Helen M. Lucas.65.. Marietta, Ohio. 
E. W. Chamberlain...65.. New York City, 
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To-eMorrow Talk. 


You are a reader of TO-MORROW. 

You know it stands for the ideals of freedom as opposed to 
the inherited jdeals of despotis.m 

You know it is making a fight for you and all mankind. 

TO-MORROW stands for a great World Movement. It gives 
vigorous expression to facts as they exist—an array of facts 
that other publicatoins are not straightforward enough to han- 
dle. It heralds the coming of the New Civilization, and you 
like to read it, 

Fearless pioneer work like this is expensive, and is seldom 
well paid. 

We want you to take a greater personal interest. 

It takes time, effort, gray matter and cash to serve these 
Monthly Menus of Vital Thought, and while the dollars you pay 
for a year’s subscription, or the dimes you pay at the news- 
stands help along the work and are most heartily appreciated. 
they do not cover the expense, therefore we must carry adver- 
tising, I 

An advertiser will not continue spending his money unless 
he receives returns, i 

Our brother advertisers are rzliable.. They have faith in TO- 
MORROW. they have faith in you—write to them, 

Ask for what you want. Investigate the propositions they 
make. They are continually developing new ideas, new books, 
new goods of various kinds. You cannot live and learn in a 
better way than by investigating and patronizing thuse who 
advertise the things that meet your needs. 

Every time you write to one of our advertisers you heip 
TO-MORROW—you heip to make it stronger, bigger and bet- 
ter—you help yourself. ' 

Therefore read our advertisements, write to our advertisers 
and let us all work together to hasten the dawn of a New 
Day when Freedom shall know its own. 


An Exceptional! Offer:—To-Morrow Magazine for one year 
(12 numbers and Edward Carpenters great book “Love's 
Coming of Age” beauwifully bound in cloth both for $1.00 
while the books last. 


“The Changing Order” by Oscar L. Triggs. A limited num- 
ber of copies of this masterpiece of Dr. Triggs will be sent 
Free postpaid when ordered with one years subscriptoin ($1.00) 
; to To-Morrow Magazine, 
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The Spencer-Whitman Center, 2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago—a 
RATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT, devoted to the intensified process of 
CHARACTER CULTURE through the medium of right association and 
environment. Dues $6.00 a year, $3.00 a quarter. 
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A Call from Colorado. 


“Get ready, comrades, for action!”—Eugene V. Debs. 


Come, comrades, awake from your slumber, 
The danger no more is remote; 
For wrongs without name, without number, 
Have taken our Cause by the throat. 
They put our brave brothers in prison 
Because they have dared to be men 
When authorized crime has arisen 
And stalked like a wolf from its den. 
The time has arrived for stern action, 
For speech can no longer suffice; 
No time for retreat or retraction— 
We must prove we are men and not mice. 


We have watched while our brothers were beaten 
With bayonets back from the polls, 
And the acid of anger has eaten 
Its way to our innermost souls. 

The ballot no longer can offer 
Redress for our infinite wrongs, 

So take what the present may proffer— 
The right that to freemen belongs— 

The right of a Red Revolution, 

The right to strike straight at the foe 

Until he makes full restitution 
And ever remembers our blow. 


Shall we let our blood weaken to water, 
Shall we slink in submission like slaves, 
While our brothers are Jed to the slaughter, 
Nor stand between them and their graves? 
No! better that blood in libation 
Be poured till the rivers run red, 
And, Niobe-like, the wide nation 
Shall weep for its numberless dead. 
We are ready to trample the tyrant, 
And spit on his impotent spite, 
Till manhood triumphant, aspirant, 
Is throned tn the Tempre of Right. 


,— Walter Hurt. 
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“To-Morrow is a Free publication. We do not write from 
the view-point of tradition or prejudice but from the attitude of 
Jefferson, Paine and Franklin, that freedom is not a whim, but 
a universal principle. Let the chips fall where they may. 


We print vital discussions of all propositions of interest and 
those who want to keep posted along these lines must read “To- 
Morrow,” as this thought is not published elsewhere. We are 
not for that large class of readers who get mad when they see 
ideas in print that differ from their own. There are no end of 
smug publications for such. 


OUR SECOND ANNIVERSARY. 
This issue completes two years, two volumes, twenty-four 
numbers of “To-Morrow.” 


Publishers who start out with fixed programs and formular 
of what they are going to write and be, can have but little 


idea of our sensations as we look back over twenty-four 
months of strenuous work and take stock of what we have 
been like. We may as well confess that our utterances and 
accomplishments have been as great a surprise to ourselves 
as to anyone else. 

While we felt that we had a message we did not know in 
what form it would be given to the world. 

Our growth has been spontaneous. “To-Morrow” has not 
been written “to order” for any person or system. We have 
not consciously deviated from our natural impulses through 
the influence of whip or caress—and we have had both. 

We know we have grown tremendously. 


We are printing some of the biggest thoughts the world 
has yet had. 


We are growing better and bigger so fast that you need 
not be surprised at anything. 

We feel that in “How to Know Truth” in the current num- 
ber, we have reached a fitting and sufficient reward for our 
two years of otherwise unpaid effort. 

Our sentiment toward you, dear reader, is expressed in 
the following paragraph :— 

Brother, are you prepared to meet a thunderbolt? Come— 
take my hand—the tempest is raging—let us go out into the 
storm together. I see the lightning flashes of truth. 
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“Mind your own business’—is democracy. 
To have other people mind your business—is despotism. 


Do you believe in Despotism? Then you believe in rul- 
ers, preachers, teachers and parents attending to business 
that is not their own. 


Nature does not believe in despotism. 


The office of the parent and teacher is to govern so little 
that the child is early able to do without their control. 


The office of priest and political ruler is the same. 


These principles are applicable to every act and idea of 
our daily lives down to the minutest because freedom is a 
universal principle, and “offspring” are simpiy new organ- 
isms which must learn to stand alone as independent units 
as quickly as possible, which they can not do when their 
initiative, originality and independence are interfered with. 


For safe guidance in your search for truth always remem- 
ber that every proposition must bear a harmonious relation 
toward all the established laws of science. 


Those who are in the habit of saying that the science of 
today is the folly of tomorrow, misrepresent the facts 


They should say, much of the experimentation of today 
becomes the science of tomorrow, or: 


The prophets of one age may become the buffoons of 
the next—ponder on this :— 


No important modern discovery, whether Radium, X- 
Ray or Wireless Telegraphy has teen a contradiction to a 
single detail of established scientific law. 


New discoveries have ever been additions not contradic- 
tions to science.— There are many who will read this, give 
their assent, and go on thinking in the same old blundering 
way. 


Every new discovery does contradict all of the childish 
guesses of our ignorant ancestors—their whole scheme of 
thought was wrong,—they did not hold correct theories ahcout 
anything. 


Christianity is the name of the organization that has per- 
petuated and is still trying to enforce the guesses of our 
ancestors. 


The conclusions of our cancestors were all guesses—it is 
different now, for we have an infinite network of data and 
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established principles by which to judge every new theory 
and discovery. 


Judged from the standpoint of scientific law and estab- 
lished principles this magazine invites comparison of its ut- 
terances with those of any publication in the world, scientific, 
political, sociological or scholastic. 


One Thousand Dollar Offer!—We have hefore stated in 
this magazine that Christianity has always been wrong in 
every system and method that it has advocated. We now 
coffer One Thousand Dollars Cash to the person who will 
name a single instance in the last two thousand years wheres 
in Christianity has acted upon or recommended methods 
which were true and correct in the light of established scien- 
tific principles. 


Those who understand how all facts of science are inter- 
related and inter-dependent are able to discern readily wherc- 
in new speculations are in contradiction to fixed principles— 
hence untrue. 


It is a waste of time for inventors or thinkers to continue 
experiment and speculation along lines that are in contra- 
diction to fixed principles. 


One may easily observe that even the laws of psychology 
and sociology are in perfect harmony with the principles on 
chemistry and physics. 


The decreasing distinctness of the circles seen on throws 
ing a stone into the water is like memory—the longer the 
time the dimmer the recollection. Or like heredity, the 
greater the number of generations intervening the more in- 
distinct will become the evidence of any inherited color or 
other mental or physical attribute. 


Among flocks of birds, schools of fish, droves of cattle, 
communities of people, or groups of vegetable forms that are 
made up partly of one color or racial characteristic, and 
partly of another, in case freedom in breeding is not inter- 
fered with the results in time will be mathematically as Jef- 
inite as pouring and mixing into one tub two buckets, say, 
of green and yellow paint which we know will invariably un- 
der the same ratios give the same results as to shade, etc. 


Once it becomes a part of our thinking that the law of 
all growth is the same from blades of grass to stellar sys- 
tems, we have a key to life, education, government, and an 
avenue is opened whereby we may discern not only an expla- 
nation of all the fine and most delicate relationships betwees 
man and man, but we may see an approach to the answer of 
those queries which from the beginning have set mankind 
to guessing. 
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In the light of this larger thinking we come to realize 
not only that all substance and all spirit must have been 
contained in the original nebulous matter that preceded the 
formation of the universe, but latent in that magic gas 
lay all mineral, animal and vegetable matter with all ihe 
potentialities of music, art, industry, literature, together with 
the delicate and tender elements of love and the tremendous 
dynamic energy for arranging and holding suns and count- 
less millions of systems in spacec—all this in the magic gas. 

What is equilibrium, gemination, combustion, electricity 
sound, light? What is life? Thus far these questions have 
been asked in vain and it will not be to the inventor, mechanic. 
chemist or physicist—not to the materialist to answer—it 
will be to philosophy that we will yet look for the answer te 
“What is electricity?” and allied querics. 

Where was music during the nebulous state of the uni- 
verse? What is harmony? What relation did music bear 
toward the creative forces during the countless ages of the 
earth’s formation? It will not be to a Liszt or a Paderewski 
to answer these queries—for they will yet be answered in 
a simple way by those whose thought methods bring them 
into command of a knowledge that is dependent upon uncer- 
standing the interrelationship of all phenomena. 


HOW TO READ TO-MORROW. 


From the number of explosions which fall into our camp 
it is evident that many readers imagine that ‘“To-Morrow™ 
is being written with the idea of harmonizing with the opin- 
ons of some one person, or with some school of thought. 
Nay, nay! We love our readers too much to dish them up 
always just what they like to hear—we want them to become 
accustomed to read with equanimity opinions that differ from 
their own. , 

“To-Morrow” proposes to send the warm rain of rational! 
thought upon the just and the unjust alike, to let its Sun of 
Freedom into all the dark spots of despotism and it docs 
not propose to temper the wind to the shorn lamb any more 
than does kind providence that makes the lamb hustle to 
find shelter and thereby stimulates its hirsute growth, its 
agility, and power to prove that it is fit to propagate its 
kind. 

“To-Morrow” is like the day that it is named after, and 
you have to take it just as it comes with all its steam, love 
and blunders. 

Onc friend writes that “we cover too much ground;” that 
is because he has grown into the habit of reading periodicals 
that were confined to the limitations of a special creed or pro- 
gram to which such periodicals always conform at whate' er 
sacrifice of intellectual honesty. l 

Another “Man-afraid-of-himself” cancels his subscription 
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because we dared to apply established kindergarten methods 
to home and family relations. Still another friend writes six 
pages deploring an instance of bad proof reading, just as 
though we were willing to bend the knee to the tyranny of 
Webster’s Dictionary or any other form of despotism. 

We propose to express our ideas in any form of gram- 
mar or orthography that we see fit—the main thing is to 
have good ideas and express them so that they will be under- 
stood, and the person who judges us by our orthography 
and syntax writes his autobiography as a natural product 
of this age of artificialism, in which dress and appearance 
stand for more than intrinsic merit and real worth. 

Would you judge Shakespeare’s dramas by the cut of 
the author’s frock? Burns’ impassioned utterances by his 
hobnailed shoes? The Synthetic Philosophy by the kind of 
neckties that Spencer wore? l 5 

“To-Morrow” is a free publication. It stands for charac- 
ter, for purity and abstemiousness ; qualities which car never 
ee attained in. jail or under tyranny or dogmatic control of 
env kind. 

Freedom is not merely good because men love it and fight 
fer it. nor is it a whim, but it is the eternal principle of all 
progress and any plan, program, scheme or regulation that 
does not conform with the principles of freedom will result’ 
in rottenness, even as lying, graft, greed and prostitution are 
all the result of the forms of despotism lingering in human 
society which would not be here if our institutions were or- 
ganized under the ideals of freedom instead of tyranny. 

Those who read “To-Mcrrow” may as well understand 
here and now that we are not in existence to uphold any 
scheme or program that anvone may have in mind. 

We shall write as we pleasc, without thought of pressure 
or influence from any source. 

If we happen to agree with your views sometimes, well 
and good. If we disagree with you? Well—we advise that 
you bestir yourselves and get a good glimpse of the proposi- 
tion from our point of view before declaring yourself; for 
really now, we have quite a range of vision—our conclusions 
are not carelessly drawn and we invariably hold all proposi- 
tions up to view in the light of what is called elsewhere in 
this number, the great “network” of facts and principles. 

“To-Morrow” opinions, as such, are not worth any more 
than the opinions of others, but we are not particularly in- 
terested in human opinions, yours or ours, so we search out 
nature’s opinions and sct them down for your consideration. 

Beware, then, how vou dissent from nature’s opinions 
unless perchance we interpret her wrongly, though we take 
much care to compare all of our expressions with the cor-. 
roborations of experts in every field of inquiry. 

Are you that careful? 


INSTITUTIONS DIE HARD. 


It is strange that when two people guess at the future 
fate of the present marriage svstem, the one who guesses 
right must stand a lot of abuse. 
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Short sighted people do not realize that as authoritarian 
government passes out, authoritarian education, economics, 
marriage, etc., have got to pass out also. 

There are many who will continue to struggle for awhile 
to retain the old faith, the old guesses, the old forms, cere- 
monies, and hypocrisies, but go they must and go they will, 
no matter whether we theorize plus or minus. 


“GET BUSY” PHILOSOPHY. 


It is amusing to note how important people get while 
pressing to the fore their programs and formulas of progress. 
just as though progress depended upon them—just as though 
the world had ever advanced in accordance with any creed 
or program. 

If mankind will only get busy and let up on all analyses 
and definitions, all the so-called momentous questions would 
solve themselves. 

I never will forgive Millet or Markham for interfering 
with the work of the “Man with the Hoe.” They stopped 
him at his work and there he stands cogitating instead of 
hustling. 

The “Hoe Man” if permitted to keep busy, would in a few 
generations hoe himself out of his dilemma, but no; these 
poet and picture cranks are “sorry” for him because he can 
not dream as they do and be parasites as they are—I am 
sorry for the painter-poet fellows that they can not hoe and 
keep up a sustained effort. 

Put a ten pound hoe in the hands of each preacher, can- 
vass-dobber and spring poet in the country and make them 
do ten hour a day stunts for a few seasons and neither the 
cause nor the cure of insomnia would again agitate their 
dream worn brains. 

The hoe for mine! 


TALK. 

Nine-tenths of all the dissensions in the world are purely 
the result of talk—rudimentary, inconsequential gabble—the 
great disintegrator, destroyer and natural enemy of doing. 

Our great thinkers, inventors and workers have been 
obliged to immure themselves in their dens away from the 
world’s talk in order to accomplish things, and one German 
philosopher, not being able to escape chatterers, stuffed cot- 
ton in his ears, nodded and worked on. 

When will we learn that progress consists in getting busy 
and stopping the talk about it. 


UNDERSTANDING. 


How few people are mentally equipped to realize the 
length and breadth of the course on which we run life’s race. 
We toil, serve, do our part of the world’s work, and if we 
choose we may do more—we may seek to understand our re- 
lationship to created things; but the belief that this knowl- 
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edge is necessary to our advancement is only racial egoism. 
As well attribute the plumage of a peacock to its conscious 
artistic discrimination in the selection of colers and designs. 
We try to explain things, we imagine that we can express 
life in terms of words, we set up parties, creeds, programs, 
formulae, and LIFE pays no attention to them but goes 
merrily marching on. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE DICTIONARY. 
By Parker H. Sercombe. 


Among the thousands of expressions of opinion for and 
against the act of the President in initiating reform spelling, 
we have waited in vain for the crucial thing to be said—not 
one writer has touched upon the really important point at 
issue, although “To-Morrow” waited a whole extra month in 
order to give everyone else a fair chance. 

The great principle involved is not the question of spelling 
at all—whether to spell though with three letters, “tho,” is 
of smali import compared with the large view of the subject. 

By his act the President has destroyed one more tyranny, 
he has broken down the despotism of the Dictionary. 

While this sounds like a jest, no more serious proposi- 
tion can be uttered by the tongue of man. Let us see. 

Language, like all else. can only grow and reach its best 
development when free to expand and differentiate. So 
dogmatic has the Authority of the Dictionary been held 
over us in recent years that to depart from its dictum and 
crazy way of spelling words has been considered almost as 
disreputable ‘as going maked in the street. Though the 
sublimest sentiments were voiced. let a word be spelt con- 
trary to the despotic dictum of “Webster’s” and it fell flat 
and without force—‘“the writer could be no scholar’—hence 
losing caste, his attempt to impress was vain. 

To reach its highest efficiency language like men and 
nations must be free from despotism, free to differentiate 
free from caste, prejudice and ostracism and by his act, 
President Roosevelt has set language free—the only state 
in which natural selection and natural improvement may 
work out their course. 

Menaced by despotism and octracism, the growing units 
of language were designated bv the scornful word “slang” 
because they were not respectable enough to be in the dic- 
tionary even as reformers and the advance agents of civi- 
lization have ever been classed as disreputable. 

Again; so close a relationship lies between language 
and all human activities that until language is freed we 
can not conceive of our becoming a free people, being de- 
pendent upon language to even express our general and 
special states of liberty. 
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Once the Despotism of the Dictionary is destroved and 
people feel that they can use words in the form that best 
facilitates writing and speech, the process of rapid improve- 
ment in our language will not only be well under way but 
the very freedom felt in relation to spelling and syntax 
will transmute itself in a degree to the whole being and act 
as an aid to our becoming as a nation actual free men and 
women instead of merely bearing the label. 

From this point of view it is seen that the act of Presi- 
dent - Roosevelt in makng a revolt against Dictionary Dic- 

` tatorship has performed a service in the cause of human 

liberty that in its influence will stand in line with the De- 
claration of Independence and the Proclamation of Eman- 
cipation. I say, “Bravo,” Mr. President. More freedom. 
please. It never fails to elevate. 


THE NEW THOUGHT FEDERATION. 


The World’s New Thought Federation which held a four 
days’ session in Chicago in October, presented many interest- 
ing subjects for consideration and reflection both upon the 
platform and off of it. 

John D. Perrin of Chicago, “reformed Methodist Minis- 
ter.” was elected President and “installed” by the retiring 
Pres. T. G. Northrup. Nona Brooks, Denver, Col., was elect- 
ed Vice President and Ernest Weltmer, editor of We!ltmer's 
Magazine, Secretary. 

Dr. MclIvor-TyndaH was among the delegates of especia! 
interest from the fact that he is the first writer to introduce 
New Thought in the columns of a great newspaper. the Den- 
ver Post publishing in its Sunday edition a department de- 
voted to the discussion of New Thought Philosophy under 
-the direction of Dr. Tyndall. 

` Henry Frank in an address before the Federation sounded 
the key-note of the present religious revolution and made a 
distinct impression. Emphasis was placed upon the fact that 
present dav religion consists not in merely enduring with 
fortitude the evils and sorrows of life, and trusting blindly 
to some future life for the happiness that we fail to get in 
this, but that men and women are reaching out for happiness 
here and now, and “New Thought” means new ideas about 
the. materially good things of the world—their regenerating 
and uplifting power, etc. To be truly satisfied and happy 
there must be the realization of good health, material welfare 
and effective mental and spiritual activities now. 

This we think is indeed the primal incentive to reform in 
religious thought and we are glad that the “New Thoughters” 
acknowledge it. But another step in so-called New Thought 
and we shall have New Action, the action necessarv to bring 
about this realization of “health, wealth and prosperity” for all 

As vet the various New Thought organizations are chief. 
occupied with schemes and teachings for assisting the inti- 
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vidual to assist himself, exclusive of his relationship to the 
community or society as a whole. A higher consciousness of 
one’s individual powers and possibilities as they affect the 
individual, is all right, but we must have also a higher rca- 
lization of our powers and responsibilities as factors in the 
growth and betterment of the entire body. Not until each 
is for all as well as all for each, and there is New Thought 
and New Action with view to assisting communities ard 
society as a whole, toward realization of “health, wealth and 
prosperity” can there be true religion, true brotherhood. We 
noticed that those speakers coming close to the economic 
problem were heartily applauded, but it remains for some fu- 
ture federation to give spur to what we should call New Ac- 
tion and which we believe will shortly take the place of too 
much New Thought. New Thought and New Action are al- 
ready close rivals. We need plenty of both, but not more 
of one than of the other. 

A Lecture Bureau in connection with the New Thought 
Movement is now among the plans to be carried out. A 
Board of Directors elected for the coming year promises all 
sorts of innovations and “new thoughts.” Ernest Weltmer 
will shortly move to Chicago to more efficiently aid the 
Movement as its Secretary. We wish we might comment 
further upon the work and plans of the New Thought Feder- 
ation but lack of space prevents. Any information desired 
can be obtained bv addressing the President, John D. Perrin, 
708 Central Ave., Chicago. —G. M. 


What They Say. 


I have long enjoyed and admired “To-Morrow.” Am 
sending you a copy of my Federation address. It is more 
along your line of thought than any circumscribed New 
Thought Philosophy. If you think I am in the class of 
“freest,” glad to have you mention it. If I am not freest, 
then I have not expressed myself well, for of all things I 
consider Freedom the beginning and the end. 

—Alexander J. MclI. Tyndall. 


The extra sample copies will be judiciously distributed. 
Will try to get a few subscriptions on Saturday for Ameri- 
can’s greatest and freest publication, “To-Morrow.” Am go- 
ing to save my dimes to send copies to some of my relatives. 
The more I read it the more inspiration J draw from its 
pages. —C. T. Mayer. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


T like “To-Morrow” magazine because it is free from 
bending to the dictation of any cult or sect. Yours is the 
only honest attitude for a think-paper to assume. The gen- 
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eral cause of Freedom as vou present it embraces all “causes” 
and all reforms. —Francis B. Mendoza. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


The reading of your magazine has been the source of much 
inspiration to me, and I wish for you great success. 
—Made W. Tozer, Detroit, Mich. 


——— 


I want to express to you my pleasure in knowing that there 
is such a magazine as ‘““To-Morrow.” The liberal world gen- 
erally is based upon a philosophy that necessitates a constant 
comparison with Christian orthodoxy. There is a trend ot 
conviction about “To-Morrow” peculiarly its own, evolved 
out of the nature of things, not requiring a denial in order to 
make an affirmation. Truth does not depend upon deficien- 
cies and myths that it may find an opportunity to utter itseli, 
but is its own authority. —J. T. Patch. 

Dear Friend Sercombe: If I had Rockefeller’s wealth 
with my own ideas I should give “To-Morrow” the biggest 
kind of a “boost.” As it is I enclose order for two dollars 
for year’s subscription and ten extra copies to distribute. 


Yours, 
—A. A. Briggs. 


“To-Morrow” is great, greater, greatest. Place my name 


please, among the veterans. —W. F. Jamieson, 
Pentwater, Mich. 


Am located six miles from the iortheast corner of Yellow 
Stone Park. If these miners do not take to reading for them- 
selves I am going to read to them from “To-Morrow,” “the 
book of life,” when we are gathered in the evening around 
the campfire. Yours, —James Myers, 

Cooke, Montana. 


I have read several copies of ““To-Morrow” with muck 
pleasure. It is essentially a magazine for thinkers and not 
for dumb-heads who do not care to improve mentally. 

—Mrs. May M. Bostwick. 


I fully agree with “To-Morrows” view. The literature ot 


any period always corresponds to the conditions of the per 
iod. We can for instance have no socialistic literature until 
we have lived socialism. Present literary efforts in that 
direction must necessarily be Utopian. Sincerely yours, 
—Philip Rappaport. 


“To-Morrow” is radical, but that is what we need to 
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awaken the human race from its childish superstitions about 
religion, political economy and sex. With best wishes. 
—J. L. Higbie, Jenera, O. 


Your “To-Morrow” magazine comes up to my idea of 
what people should read and think about. Money talks, and 
here is mine for a year’s subscription. 

J: C. Ehlert, Carpentersville, Ill: 


Dear Mr. Sercombe: I thank you very much for your crit- 
icism of my contribution, “Companions,” in your splendid 
publication. No one can help appreciate your magazine, for 
certainly it is a giant effort in the right direction. Please 
consider me, your sincere friend, 

—Andrew L. Chezem. 

The magazines arrived safely, a:d I have been totally ob- 
livious to my surroundings ever since, and have, had to put 
them away finally as a matter of self-preservation. Please 
find enclosed another dollar, for which send me all of the 
1906 numbers that are out—these jor free distribution among 
my friends. Fraternally, —E. A. Wood, 

President Syracuse Radical Club. 


Your magazine is quite agreeable to my system. Thanks. 
—Herman Steekler, Chicago. 
It is so good to get into “To-Morrow;” like “going to 
heaven;” why? Because I would not want better “angels” 
than the writers of ‘““To-Morrow.” You sum it all up so fine- 
ly in your prophetic “In Ten Years.” 
—Anna F. Ferguson. 


Your November front page is God in action. Emerson 
says, “Beware when a thinker is let loose on earth.” Sev- 
eral thinkers have broken their chains and are straining at 
- the lash in “To-Morrow.” —Geo. W. Carey, M. D. 

I enclose one dollar for a year’s subscription, and as you 
offer to send other magazines “clubbed” with yours, I pre- - 
fer you'd club me with back numbers of “To-Morrow—as 
many as you please. —Allie Lindsay Lynch. 


I think “To-Morrow” is an excellent publication. It seems 
to breathe the very breath of freedom. It is time that free- 
thinkers should maintain a school wherein children should 
be taught the common-sense laws of life. 

—Charles W. Dickinson. 
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Collier’s and Outlook please copy. 


Free Publications. 


(Send for sample copies.) 


FREE. 
Cosmopolitan, N . Y. Everybody's, N. Y. 
Human Life, Boston. National, Boston. 
Pearson's, N, Y. Unity, Chicago. 
Fellowshfp, Los Angeles. Argonaut, Frisco. 
FREER. 
Arena, Boston. Liberal Review, Chicago. 
Truth Seeker, N. Y. Blue Grass Blade, Lexington. 
Open Court, Chicago. Searchlight, Waco. 
Balance, Denver. Papyrus, N. J. 
Mirror, St. Louis. New Thought, Chicago. 
Philistine, E. Aurora. Suggestion, Chicago. 
Nautilus, Holyoke. The Public, Chicago. 
The Socialist, Chicago. Social Dem. Herald. Milwe-tkee. 
Naturopath, N. Y. Mind, Philadelphia. 
Health, N. Y. Secular Thought, Toronto. 
` Watson’s, N. Y. International Socialist Review, Chicago. 
FREEST. 
Appeal to Reason, Girard, Kas. Wilshire’s, N. Y. 
Liberty, N. Y. Lucifer, Chicago. 
Critic and Guide, N. Y. Humanitarian Review, Los Angeles. 
Conservator, Philadelphia. Soundview, Olalla, Wash. 
Physical Culture, N. Y. Sagebrush Philosophy, Douglas, Wyo. 
Stuffed Club, Denver. Ariel, Westwood, Mass- 
Light of Truth, Chicago. The Grail, N. Y. 


Common Sense. Los Angeles, Cal. 


FREEDOM'S OWN. 
Not Dominated or Guided by Money, Party, Creed, or 'tsm— 
‘TO-MORROW MAGAZINE, CHICAGO. 


NoteE—To be “Free” is to be without a boss. There are several 
kinds of bosses that dominate publishers among which traditionalism 
and capitalism are the worst. Some other tyrants that prevent the 
freedom of publishers are:—Poverty, mental and financial, the bovire 
instinct, (conforming to fashion and custom), mysticism, graft, creed. 
party. The tendency to be smug, precise and exacting interferes with 
the freedom of many people and periodicals. They think too much of 
“reputation” and not enough of real worth. There are severa! of these 
in the “Freer” division. They are mostly the careful, smug, opiniom 
ated “organs” of movements ‘to which they must conform, at what ever 
cost of intellectual honesty. Oh, stagnation! What wondrous works 
have creeds and policies committed in thy service! 
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THE NATIONAL PURITY CONFERENCE. 


We regret that we have not the 
space to print the entire address 
of Theodore Schroeder, delivered 
at the Purity Conference in Chi- 
cago on October 10, for this utter- 
ance will stand as the most force- 
ful and effective denunciation of 
Comstockery that have been 
launched since our country began 
to suffer with the sins of prudery. 

Mr. Schroeder who is attorney 
for the Free Press and Free Speech 
League spoke partly as follows. 

On the Right to Know. 

All life is an adjustment of con- 
stitution to environment. The 
seed dies, or has a stunted or thrif- ` 
ty growth, according to the degree 
of harmonious relationship it ef- 
fects with soil, moisture and sun- 
light. So it is with man: he lives 
a long, happy and useful: life, just 
to the degree that his own organism functions in accord with 
natural law operating under the best conditions. It follows 
that a growing perfection in the knowledge of those laws is 
essential to a progressive harmony in the individual’s con- 
scious adjustment to his physical and social environment, and 
every one of us has the same right as every other to know all. 
that is to be known upon the subject of sex, even though that 
other is a physician. 

Every sane adult person, if he or she desires it, is equally 
entitled to a judgment of his and her own as to what is the 
natural law of sex as applied to self, and to that end is per- 
sonally entitled to all the evidence that any might be willing 
to submit if permitted. It is only when all shall have access 
to all the evidence and each shall have thus acquired intelli- 
gent reasoned opinions about the physiology, psychology, 
hygiene and ethics of sex, that we can hope for a wise social 
judgment upon the problems which these present. The great- 
est freedom of discussion is therefore essential as a condition 
for the improvement of our knowledge of what is nature’s 
moral law of sex, and is indispensable to the preservation of 
our right to know. 


Legal Abridgement of the Right to Know. 


This brings us to inquire what are the legal abridgements 
of our right to know? Both our Federal and State laws es- 
tablish a so-called “moral” censorship of literature. ‘All the 
statutes in question describe what is prohibited only by such 
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epithets as: lewd, indecent, obscene, lascivious, disgusting or 
shocking. 


The Bible Judicially declared Obscene. 


One of the early American prosecutions of note was that 
of the distinguished eccentric, George Francis Train, in 1872. 
He was arrested for circulating obscenity, which it turned out 
consisted of quotations from the Bible. Train and his at- 
torneys sought to have him released upon the ground that the 
matter was not obscene, and demanded a trial on that issue. 
The prosecuting attorney, in his perplexity, and in spite of 
the protest of the defendant, insisted that Train was insane. 
If the matter was not obscene, his mental condition was im- 
material, because there was no crime. The court refused to 
discharge the prisoner as one not having circulated obscenity. 
but directed the jury, against their own judgment, to find him 
not guilty on the ground of insanity, thus, by necessity impli- 
cation, deciding the Bible to be criminally obscene. 

The notable achievement of the Purity Convention was the 
appointment and report of the committee on obscenity which 
was as follows: 


Report of Committee on Laws of Obscenity. 


Your committee appointed to secure for Purity workers 
that liberty of press and speech essential to the Purity Pro- 
paganda would report as follows: 

We desire to express our hearty and unqualified endorse- 
ment of the purpose for which the laws for the suppression 
of vice and the punishment of those who send obscene litera- 
ture through the United States mails, were originally framed ; 
we wish also to express our earnest desire for even a larger 
exercise of these laws in the accomplishment of the original 
purpose, which must have been in the minds of those who 
framed and enacted these laws. 

In view, however, of the fact that Purity workers are con- 
stantly placed in jeopardy because of the uncertainty of the 
judicial test of obscenity and because these laws have in same 
instances been made the means of injustice and cruel wrong: 
and in view of the fact also that the indefinite character of 
the law renders it impossible for anyone to know whether he 
is acting within the law or is violating the law, and because 
the law has been made a menace and a hindrance to many 
earnest workers whose efficient help is most seriously needed. 
your Committee would therefore make the following recom- 
mendations: 

Resolved, That the President be empowered to appoint a 
permanent committee of seven of whom he shall be one, who 
shall seek to secure such changes in the judicial tests of ob- 
scenity as will make the law so certain that by reading it any- 
one may know what constitutes its violation and to secure 
such an interpretation of the law as will make impossible the 
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suppression of any scientific and educational Purity litera- 
ture. 

We would also recommend that this Committee be author- 
ized to co-operate with organizations, individuals and courts, 
in affording any help in their power to apprehend, convict 
and punish the disseminators of literature truly obscene and 
of perverters of youth; it shall, however, at the same time be 
the duty of this committee to seek to afford the defense and 
protection so much needed by earnest and sincere Purity 
workers who are now constantly exposed to the dangers of 
prosecution by the uncertainty of the very laws which they 
desire to cherish and obey. 

We would therefore recommend that this committee be 
authorized to afford to any real Purity worker who is unjustly 
arrested such sympathy and assistance, legal, financial and 
moral as may be within their power. 

We would also recommend that this committee should 
seek to enlist the co-operation of other organizations in fur- 
thering these same ends. 

This committee shall also be empowered to make any 
propaganda necessary through the public press or otherwise 
in securing such punishment of the guilty and such protec- 
tion for the innocent as in their judgment may be most wise 
and discreet. 

Sylvanus Stali, D. D., Mr. J. B. Caldwell, 

Theodore Schroeder, Mrs. Rose Wood-Allen Chapman, 

Mrs. Sarah F. Bond, Dr. Hattie A. Schwendener, 
Dr. Delos F. Wilcox. 


TO-MORROW READERS. 


Do you realize that we are fighting your fight for freedom 
practically at our own expense? We are preparing to DO 
things.—We are arranging to plant am oasis of good cheer in 
a desert of greed. We want every To-Morrow reader to be- 
come an agent to do whatever possible for the cause. We 
need subscriptions, land, machinery, lumber, supplies—every- 
thing for our ideal To-Morrow City. One of our friends has 
done Twelve Thousand Dollars worth with no intent to gain. 
Anyway—do what you can—hustle for subscriptions and 
write to our advertisers. That will help some. 


An Exceptional Offer.—To-Morrow Magazine for one year (12 
numbers) and Edward Carpenters great book “Love’s Coming of 
Age” beautifully bound in cloth both for $1.00 while the books last. 
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HOW TO KNOW TRUTH. 
By Parker H. Sercombe. 


“The laws which touch every phase of human life are not one 
whit different from those which have brought brilliancy to the 
orchid, swiftness to the deer, boldness to the lion, and stiliness 
to the night.. If We can trust Providence for these, we can trust 
her for all.” 


Few persons, even among the thoughtful, realize that 
as a result of the unlimited ramifications of science, 
there has recently come into the world a thought meth. 
od completely different from what our ancestors were 
obliged to employ, 

Isolated in small districts, with no facilities for rapid 
travel and communication, and with limited capacity, 
and appliances for securing accurate data, they coli do 
naught but “guess” and so, adown the centuries, 
guessing and believing their guesses, became the 
thought habit of mankind. 

This racial habit has become so fixed that now we 
have creeds, cults, parties, educational schemes and 
an infinite variety of diagnoses of body, soul, society 
and the universe—all guesses—all dealing with iso- 
lated phenomena entirely apart from their harmonious 
relationship with every other’ problem of the universe. 

Even as thousands of seeds are often blown by the 
winds that one may find root, and as numbeiless eggs, 
are spawned that one may be hatched, so there have 
keen countless thousands of wrong guesses to one that was right— 
profligate—a waste of energy, you say—then lend your understanding 
that you may take the direct road and learn how to know truth. 

The first step is easy to comprehend, viz., that especially during 
the past half century science in a thousand fields of inquiry has form- 
ed what may be called a network of facts and principles, but it is not 
so easy to comprehend that every portion of this network bears a 
harmonious relationship to every other part—but in this latter thought 
lies the key. 

Those who have sufficient technical knowledge to understand 
wherein memory, heredity, social growth, intellectual growth, despot- 
ism, democracy, etc., are all forms of momentum and all bear a defin- 
ite harmonious relationship to chemistry, physics, and all the sciences, 
will also understand why it is that we no longer need “guess” when 
initiating our speculations and inventions, for by analyzing them in 
the light of the now formed network of facts and principles, it may 
be seen that it is futile to pursue them further if they are found to 
contradict any part of the “network.” 

New discoveries are always additions to the network. 

New truths contradict only the guesses of our ancestors who had 
no network to guide them. 

In the search for truth we can never rely upon the investigations 
and speculations of any one person, none have yet lived on whom, by 
themselves, we could depend to enunciate truth. 

People have thought they must rush opinions to the fore—they 
must pretend to know—whereas, all human opinions have been worth- 
less, only nature’s opinion has value, 

Honest seekers for truth employ ample time and have any amount 
of patience wiih the testers while they are testing—no one has a right 
to roar at us for not hurrying forward an opinion—a guess. 

Learn to know nature, mark her wondrous unity, observe how 
the same laws have to do with the growth of an idea, a blade of grass, 
a felon, or a star—learn to know the relationship that exists between 
tidal waves, hunger, despotism, pestilence, and the earth's rotation, 
and you will no longer need to guess—you will be fortified by princi- 
ples ready to decide for you the most delicate speculations of 
which the human mind is capable.—N. B. I will freely reply to 
queries to the full extent of my somewhat limited time. P. H. S. 
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For those who can read opinions opposed to their own without 
getting mad or canceling subscriptions. 


This Department is extra hazardous. 


It contains strong and diverse opinions, poems and 
phancies. 


It comes under no ruie of thought, policy or program. 

It is spontaneous. It is irresponsible. 

It ignores established fashion and custom in everything, 
including grammar and orthography. 

No one is expected to agree with all of it, though each 
part will reach the heart of some one. 

WARNING—Ii you are sensitive about vour belief skip 
this Department or read it at your own peril, though what- 
ever your mental attitude. you are just as necessary to the 
march of progress as any one else. 


INDISCRETION. 
By Glenn Willett. 


I am the god whom gods adore: ` 
My name is Indiscretion. From my door 
Farth’s proudest go in bitterness and tears. 
I permeate the minutes of the years. 
At my command 
Red murder ripens from the seed of hate: 
It is my hand 
That whips the human slaves who build in state 
The mansions which they dare not enter. It is I 
Who dig the pitfall fronting Wisdom’s shrine 
Wherein men die. 
And lest my kingdom shall decline, 
That later victims may upon me wait, 
With poisoned lust the race I propagate, 
In vain to quench my thirst insatiate. 
FREE LOVE. 

By Parker H. Sercombe. 

Not even the most orthodox. if they read us correctly can possi- 
hly find fault with our motive which is to show a road to a higher 
and purer morality than now generally prevails. Every one knows 
that society is rotten and under the present system adultery and per- 
version are on the increase. Those who hark back to the ideals of 
despotism and still believe in authority over sex, will urge the con- 
tinuance of the present system with all its rottenness and failure to. 
conform with the laws of life. The following article is an attempt to 
show that socia! purity can only be reached by removing external 
authority over sex—a control that manifest:y is only a pretense and 
not a control at all, and only fosters hypocrisy, lying and race sui- 
cide. ; Editor. 


“Free Love.” writes a correspondent, “is a very bad prop- 
osition”” He does not take the true meaning of these words 
or he would not say this. 

An understanding of the regulative power of freedom is far 
bevond the comprehension of the average reader because for 
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a thousand generations he has been mis-taught to believe in 
the efficacy of Authority. 

How may our race reach political greatness? Through 
freedom. How may we reach commercial greatness? 
Through freedom. How may we reach greatness of charac- 
ter? Through freedom. How may we become physically 
great? Only through freedom. What must be our attitude 
toward children? Give them freedom. On every count the 
answer is the same. 

Authority has been the frost and freedom the sunshine 
throughout all time and space, and this statement is in per- 
fect accord with humanity’s compiete network of knowledge 
up to date. 

It requires lots of knowledge to understand the philoso- 
phy of freedom, and those who deny its power applied to 
any division of human life simply need more knowledge— 
that’s all. 

Those who mean excessive and promiscuous sex relations 
by the term Free Love, misuse the words. 

“Free Love” simply means the removal of authority and 
control over sex relations which are purely personal, and the 
advocates of this system are not secking degeneracy, but pur- 
ity, and as freedom has always operated to elevate man in 
other fields where it has been applied, they argue that it will 
do the same for sex. 

It is confidently expected by those who intelligently ad- 
vocate free love that under this system men will seek only 
their wives. and all others being free will force cach one to 
a real instead of a pretended fidelity. 

No woman not a grafter will desire to hold a love that is 
not free. What is a “love” worth that requires Authority tu 
hold it in bondage? 

Many parents hold their children under close control, and 
thereby blight their minds and bodies. They are horrified 
at the thought of letting them run free and gain independ- 
ence and self-reliance, just as many are horrified at the re- 
moval of authority from its‘ pretended control of sex. It is 
the same principle. 


This is not a subject to become aroused and angry over 
especially when we are all working for human betterment. 

The most rabid free lover I know is completely devoted 
to his own wife, and she feels the compliment because she 
knows herself to be his of his own volition, and not on ac- 
count of the law. ; 

Those who have studied the subject carefully declare that 
while sex control under authority has resulted in men being 
85 per cent of adulterous tendencies; under voluntary sex 
relations this tendency of men would not reach 10 per cent. 

In support of this view it is secn that among animals and 
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birds there is never such a thing known as sexual excess, 
that without authority or rules most of them only copulate 
for the express purpose of propogation, and in many in- 
stances without control or guidance they naturally become 
strictly monogamous. 

If monogamy it desirable, that is monogamy without adul- 
tery, surely all things considered, is it not a certainty that 
among us free Americans we are more likely to reach this 
state ‘through voluntary selectior. than through attempted 
coercion? 

Authority unions can never be successful except for slaves. 


A little thought on the subject actually reduces all coer- 
cion in the affairs of sex, in this country at least, to a positive 
absurdity. 


Parents from time immemorial have tried coercion and 
guidance of their children in sex affairs, and have always 
made a mess of it, and the State has done no better. 

Be calm now—this is written for people who think, 

Would all people be murderers except for the law? 

Would all be drunkards except for the law? 

Is it the law that maintains fidelity in the faithful? 

Do you believe it too strong to say that the removal of 
authority from the control of sex would gradually result in 
coition only for the purpose of propagation? 

Possibly the statement is over strong because our minds 
have been perverted by many centuries of reliance on author- 
ity, but certain it is that under free conditions the tendency 
would be in that direction for the following reasons: 

Under free conditions both sexes are obliged to be much 
more considerate in order that each may hold the love of the 
other, and instead of the honeymoon lasting a fortnight, it 
lasts for always. 

Not only are the sexes held together much stonger under 
free conditions by their mutual attraction, but the force ex- 
erted upon them by society as a whole is much more power- 
ful than any authority can invoke. 

This is not guesswork, for there are and always have been 
communities in which more or less of the voluntary element 
has been permitted to enter, and under these conditions it 
is always seen, owing to the delicate and forceful demands 
which the sexes make upon each cther, that once it is pub- 
licly announced or casually observed that certain couples 
have arranged for voluntary cohabitation, the status of thine 
as well as mine becomes so strong as to be well-nigh unbreak- 
able—hence, practically no divorce and no adultery except 
in rare instances of utter incompatibility, and then without 
the horribly degenerating influence of court scandals. 

It is his reliance on authority ic hold his wife in subjec- 
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tion that permits the erring husband to run the first risk of 
breaking up his home by ignoring his vow of fidelity. 

Without authority to back him he would not run the risk. 

Let those who have erred come forward and confirm this, 
for they all know it is true. 

Again, so long as the pretense of authority maintains, with 
its accompaniments of hypocrisy, prostitution and race sui- 
cide, woman will lie and deceive cach other instead of protect- 
ing and aiding each other. 

Under free conditions with motherhood raised to respec- 
tability, every ramification of the social scheme would he so 
completely changed, and the rights of couples to separate 
and make new relations so recognized, that with the re- 
moval of the tendency to criticise and ostracise others, the 
foundation for gossip would cruinble, and that occupation 
which now consumes go per cent of feminine energy would 
vanish to give place to some sweeter pastime. 

While not losing sight of the forces that under freedom 
would insure monogany (the pressure exerted by other 
women upon each man, and the pressure of all other men upon 
each woman), let us before closing take a view of freedom 
as a fundamental principle. 

The right of self-government (political freedom). is con- 
ceded by all. 

In the Emancipation Proclamation we have as a nation de- 
clared ourselves against chattel slavery. 

President Roosevelt has but recently declared against 
“Dictionary Dictatorship,” which not only will permit 
our language to evolve and adjust itself to become more ef- 
fective, but is an acknowledgement from the head of the gov- 
ernment that the principle of authority in language is wrong. 

For education at home and in school Froebel and Spencer 
have ever insisted upon the greatest degree of freedom for 
the child in order to bring out individuality and self-reliance. 

It is self-evident that genius in music, art, oratory, organ- 
ization, financiering and statesmanship can only be arovsed 
by the free, spontaneous selection of those who make their 
own choice in the fields that attract their interest. 

It is possible to go further and demonstrate by the devel- 
opment of every plant and bud and star that freedom is the 
universal law of growth, and is it possible that human sex 
relations alone can be an exception? 

On the other hand, search the universe, and wherever you 
find units being held together by authotity you may look 
first for foulness, decay, and later for an explosion, for even 
in physics and chemistry the law holds good, and the incom- 
patible first protest and finally seek freedom in combustion. 

Is the argument complete? 


Take Italy and Spain for example, in which the ideals of 
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paternalism and authority find their way into every branch 
of government and society, and witness how they are bereft 
of physical, mental and moral stamina, entirely unfitting 
them to compete with a free people. 


NEW THOUGHT CONVENTION. 


While we believe that no one creed, sect or movement can 
ever get a cinch on the truth, and while progress unquestion- 
ably depends upon the free interaction of all the forces at 
hand, I was disappointed in visiting the New Thought Con- 
vention to find it made up so comp!etely of people with axes 
to grind and schemes to promulgate for making mankind 
healthy and happy for so much per. 

Had the gathering been only partially made up of persons 
who desired the aid of some branch of “New Thought,” it 
would have offered some relief to the unbiased visitor; but 
no, it was simply a clearing house of schemes and schemers. 
Not a victim, not a patient; no one there seeking aid, but 
each one present, hailing from distant cities, towns and vil- 
lages coming to this Mecca of fakirs with their various 
schemes and propositions for taking advantage of human 
weakness and ignorance. 

Astrologers who read the future by the stars! bearded im- 
postors who heal with a look irom their green-gray eyes; 
lank and seedy revivers of alchemy; fat palmists; blear-eyed 
soothsayers; common fortune tellers and clairvovants, in a 
variety of subdivisions—all were there. 

Not that these people are any more fantastical than a 
bunch of ordinary orthddox preachers, but they are more 
brazen about it. Every speaker had his method. Some told 
the story of future life and happiness by the sound of the 
voice, another by the handwriting, another by the bumps on 
the head, another by the wrinkles in the hand, another by 
the creases in the shoes, and another by studying the geo- 
metrical relations between the size of the ears and the shoul- 
der blades. a 

All of them were ready to call up the unseen realms and put 
vou into immediate communication with a spook that knows. 
Sometimes they go into the Silence as a committee of the 
whole, but immediately any one ccmes out of the silence, he 
or she begins to jabber about their particular scheme for 
working the unwary, and that is the way they all pick up 
pointers, and that is what they get together for. 

I found that the New Thought Convention was not in- 
spired to search for truth, by any honest, dispassionate 
desire to benefit mankind. but purely and simply for the 
profits in it—for perfecting their system of despoiling vic- 
tims of their dollars. 
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There were a few speakers present who put up fairly sen- 
sible talks, but I afterwards learned that these were not 
really newthoughters, they did not really belong to the con- 
vention. 

Suffice to say that the health, wealth and happiness propo- 
ganda of: Mrs. Eddy since she denied the existence of matter 
has so fired with ambition the minds of her thousands of 
would-be imitators, that ancient lore has been ransacked, 
Fast India has been scraped for mysticism, the stars have 
been searched and every fake scheme of priest and mounte- 
bank of all ages has been resuscitated here, and undér the 
title of the New Thought Federation was sprung on the 
guileless and unsuspecting public, of which the writer was 
one. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
By Charles Ellewyn George, LL.B., of the Detroit Bar. 


There is a wealth of sentiment in the 
make-up of men and women, so too, is 
there an abundance of unrest, dissatis- 
faction and deceit. From a combination 
of these forces spring into life the germs 
of divoree—a microbe which feeds and 
grows off the frivolity of women and the 
insincerity of men. 

Could we of mature years have our old 
courtships written out and given us for 
perusal—could we see stereoscopic views 
of the lively interesting incidents con- 
ected therewith, we should probably re- 
gard them much as we would look upon 
a Russian or Chinese book of tales, un- 
able to read with interest the scenes de- 
scribed, or make out even the illustra- 
= tions. 

‘Were this world as innocent as we 
are taught by religious historians it 
was when our first parents inhabited the Garden of Eden, 
it is possible it might do for some Adam to hold some body 
else’s Eve on his lap and talk about his affinity, spiritual es- 
sence, rhapsody of passionate love, and language of the heart 
and soul, but I very much doubt it. The nature of those days 
was not all God nature—there was a considerable amount of 
human nature which is the same today. 

There is a growing opinion that there is small virtue in 
woman and that man is wholly bad and ungovernable under 
license so far as his passions go. This is not true in toto— 
there are many husbands and wives who have real virtue, 
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loving thoughts, chaste feelings, true loyalty, and the highest 
ambitions that can inspire human relations. 


In treating of the divorce germ, I propose to do it in virile 
language, as hot and hissing as a musket ball on the wing, 
yet with words to'which even the most modest can take no 
exception. I cannot hold with Schopenhauer that marriage 
is a gigantic swindle—a dark and dreary tragedy, and that it 
is a greater crime to bring a soul into this vale of tears than 
it is to send one out of it. On the contrary I maintain that 
in a well balanced union. there is more of the sweetness of 
life than there is out of it. That marriage combines all the 
rhythm, melody, and motion of an ideal volcanic force: full 
of tenderness and pathos, appealing to every heart with a 
magnetism that will enchain the mind, and compel irresistably 
life’s notes to sound in richest time. 


The laws governing the institutions of marriage are of 
man’s creation, as well as those enacted dissolving the con- 
tract. Natural laws remain the same, while human statutes 
alter and change. until they grow cumbersome and often in- 
effective. Fundamentally speaking, the prime obiect of the 
institution of marriage is to afford the opnortunity of satis- 
fving the procreative instinct, and insure the perpetuation of 
the race. There are other causes: a desire to establish and 
have a home, monev, social nosition, companionship, to re- 
gain properties, and a host of other reasons. 

While jealousy and pride on the one hand, and sexual 
non-affinitv on the other, are the most persistent causes of 
the martial dissatisfaction and miserv that are bunched under 
the title of incomnatibilitv. different states offer seventeen 
legal causes for which divorce mav be granted. 

Total depravity does not exist except where men are 
cramped in their freedom. The natural instinct of every 
slave, is for freedom, and freedom in love is not the road to 
lechery, sex excess or promiscuity. 

The first Christian free love we have an historical account 
of was Joseph the father of Jesus, and it does not appear that 
he ever fell into bad ways or became common. 

Of the five hundred most notable divorce cases of the 
last two years, almost all of them were brought about because 
the parties were not harmoniously affined, and it mattered not 
how favorable the remaining factors of the marriage were— 
unhappiness was bound to result and a dissolution of the bond 
of wedlock was the course adopted. 

The whole seventeen causes for divorce under the title 
of “Incompatibility,” as a rule point to polygamous instincts 
or desire for frequent change of companions on the part of 
one or the other of every candidate for divorce. Some per- 
sons ciaim to see in these facts proofs that there is something 
radically wrong which carried to its logical conclusion implies 
that within the next decade the old significance of “mar- 
riage” will be lost sight of, and a system of socialism in mart- 
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riage installed in its place, not tending to immoralty, but dia- 
metrically opposed to it. 

Now divorce is rampant, especially the so-called society 
women are divorce mad. They, are manifestly dissatisfied 
with their men. Over eighty per cent of the actions for di- 
vorce are brought by women. What she wants she proposes 
to have; she must have conditions moulded to her imperial 
will. 

Had marriage never been instituted. love would exist in 
the world just as pure and just as enduring as it is today. 
The instinctive love of mother for her child would be fully 
as strong. The husband would be just as quick to defend 
the name of his lady and to die for her, if need be. The pa- 
ternal instincts would be just as fully developed, and there 
would be a thousand times less crime and disease. Truly 
affined mates would remain faithful to each other as long as 
life lasted. Criminal abortion would be a thing unknown. 
The curse of prostitution, now brutalizing mankind with the 
terrible train of diseases following in its wake, would disap- 
pear. Insanity and psychopathia sexualis would speedily die, 
a flood of light, led by science, would illumine the dark re- 
cesses of the present marriage relations. Nature would be- 
come the safest guide, and man’s honest love for worthy 
woman would increase more than it ever has at any time in 
the world’s history. 

The halcyon time in marriage—of love—is its Renaissance. 
How sweet it is with its delicious memories, desires and tears. 


ONLY WILLING RELATIONS ARE PURE. 
By Lois Waisbrooker. 


If there is no malaria in the atmosphere there will be no 
malarial disease. 

When there is no poisoned sex aura in the atmosphere dis- 
ease and crime will be reduced to a minimum if not entirely 
eradicated. 

The sex relations in which woman is an unwilling partner 
inevitably creates a disturbed, diseased, crime-producing 
aura, for it is of itself a crime. 

When woman is wholly free there will be no unwilling re- 
lations, therefore no sex disease, for harmony is health. War 
will cease, for harmony is peace, and as “sex contains all.” if 
sex creates no discord there can be no conflict. 

Only mutually desired relations are pure; and that is why 
I demand unqualified freedom for woman, as woman, and 
that all the institutions of society be adjusted to such free- 
dom. 


End of Department of Universals. 
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“Mr.,” “Mrs.” and “Miss.” 


Titles Vain and Undemocratic. 
By Grace Moore. 


In preceding articles it has 
been shown that “Mr.,” 
“Mrs.” and “Miss” are not ti- 
tles that can be appropriately 
coupled ‘with the names of 
men and women who have 
awakened to the necessity for 
a purely democratic basis of 
social relationships. “Mr.” 
being the equivalent of master 
or lord, is unsuited to the en- 
lightened man of to-day who 
is freed of the desire to “lord 
it’ over woman. “Mrs.” being 
only a modification of mistress 
or consort, is for that and 
other reasons entirely incom- 
patible with the standing and 
requirements of the emanci- 
pated modern woman. 

A study of the origin, 
growth and perpetuity of these 
titles necessarily brings us in- 
to contact with the subject of 
titles in general and from an intensely human viewpoint. Ti- 
tles are a human invention, the revolutionary result of hu- 
man vanity and personal desire to own and control. 

Forms and insignia of every description may be traced back 
to the time of the first preempted land and the first captured 
woman. * * * Man’s ownership of land and of weman 
marks the beginning of war, slavery, competition, and all the 
petty grafts, jealousies, titles and tyrannies of our so-called 
civilization, 

The first title was that signifying that a man (mere man, 
think of it!) owned and controlled a woman. To-day, by 
reason of his economic and commercial supremacy, he virtu- 
ally owns and controls her as in primitive times. 

And woman is just only finding it out—finding that it isn’t 
such a compliment after all to be “Mrs.” It’s all a huge bluff 
that man has been putting up and maintaining for centuries. 

Man first demanded a title and woman granted it. The ag- 
gressive masculine personality required recognition and ac- 
knowledgement. The submissive feminine personality con- 
ceded it. There was first a master (Mr.), then a slave (Mrs.). 

“Master and slave” are everywhere typified in human so- 
ciety. It is only in the mere normal natural life of the lower 
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animals that the master and slave habit has not been ac- 
quired and does not obtrude itself. Material ambition and 
personal incentive are to-day abnormally active in all affairs 
of church and state and in social and domestic relations. 
The church is unquestionably given to the amplification of 
materialistic ideals and personal power, as attested by the 
iact of its dependence upon the competitive system for its 
support. The System is its Master. 
‘Politically and economically we are a nation of masters 
and slaves. From the White House down to the least pre- 
tentious of human habitations there exists the personification 
of power and authority in contradistinction to the spirit of 
equality and democracy. 
“Uncle Sam” is Master, and the people are his polite slaves. 
He demands the utmost respect for his authority and control. 
He keeps as busy as possible bestowing titles and emphasiz- 
ing by signs and distinctions of one sort or another, one man’s 
peculiar prestige and authority over another man or class of 
men. The White House, departments of state and army and 
navy are all title-mills originating in the abnormal spirit of 
ownership and self-direction now expressing ‘itself in our 
national, social and domestic life. 
It should be noted that titles are to man rather than to 
woman, and that a title once gained is never quife surren- 
dered. 
Once a man is an “M. D.” he is always “Doctor,” even 
though he may never have cured so much as a little finger or 
toe-ache. A preacher is “Reverend” from the fact that he 
` finished a pre-arranged course in theology, and some one paid 
for it, not necessarily because he is more worthy of reverences 
than when he was plain John Smith. A school superintend- 
ent, if he be a man, is always “Professor,” but should the 
superintendent be a woman she is “Miss” or “Mrs.” The 
time is not so far away when a man teacher of a country 
school was styled “Professor” and accordingly looked up to. 
Women teachers of music or of any art do not demand and 
are not given titles, but who ever heard of a man who could 
play a wedding march, recite the Oddyssy or paint a calla lily 
who was not a “Professor” to the end of his days? 
On an obscure cross street opposite my apartment window 
there is a motley exhibition of signs leading to a little base- 
ment shop. One is a barber’s sign, one a seamstress’s, an- 
other is that of a laundress, and still another reads, ‘‘Profes- 
Specialist on Hair, Scalp and Skin Dis- 
cases.” Poor little “Professor!” His claim to distinction 
seems to be limited to his own self-conferred title with its 
many elaborations. Should he vacate the portion of the base- 
ment room that he now occupies, as he may be obliged to do, 
and become employed as a gardener or flunky. he will in ali 
probability still require that he be known and addressed as 
“Professor Frederickson.” 

Once a lone man with a rope ud a mule assumes charge 
of a ferry boat he is “Captain” if you please, and that person 
lacks respect to him who fails to pronounce his title. 
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There is the well known instance of men who aspire to be 
“Captain” of militia, and who, though he receives but two 
or three majority votes for the office succeeds in being called 
a “captain” by those who voted for him, and finally by the 
entire company and community. We even know of military 
companies electing a “Captain” as often as four times a year, 
in order that as many men as possible, or perchance every 
member of the company may sooner or later bear the coveted 
title. 

We are informed that there is a man in Mexico who for 
a short time made consular invoices in a little Mexican vil- 
lage, and who ever afterwards insisted upon being called 
“General.” And we have all seen “The Major—drum major 
of a brass band !—but “Major” always. 

The pretensions of military men, doctors, lawyers, preach- 
ers, politicians and grafters of one denomination or another, 
by which they seek to mystify and compel recognition and ac- 
knowledgement of their supposed superiority, have invari- 
ably their ridiculous side. and all have their rise in the pre- 
vailing system of competition which gives undue power to 
one and abnormally reduces it in another. It might be 
supposed from the struggle made to achieve titles that they 
were really worth something. 

The time is upon us when knowledge of the laws of life 
must supersede all knowledge of man-made laws and sys- 
tems of life, and man’s (and woman's) only claim to distinc- 
tion shall be in his (or her) intelligent adaptation to the 
forces tending to his (or her) higher evolution. 

Mark well the word intelligent. for men and women to- 
day, with the exception of a few “people who think,” only 
blindly, vaguely and reluctantly adapt themselves to real life 
forces. Intelligent co-operation with the supreme ruling 
iorces of nature is only possible as man abandons his egoism 
and loses himself in knowledge and consciousness for trans- 
cending mere personal desires and achievements. 

But while we require the external evidences of power and 
authority and continue to wear badges in the form of words, 
signs, etc., we are more suited to the stage-coach era of hu- 
ran progress than to this marvellous age of electrical and 
psychical evolution. 

Walt Whitman and Herbert Spencer present to us a rev- 
ciation of the vanity and uselessness of titles. The great 
poet of democracy perferred the simple “Walt” of his friends 
and comrades, and the greatest scientist and psychologist 
that the world has ever produced insisted upon being plain 
Herbert Spencer, refusing the degrees and honorary distinc- 
tions of more than a hundred organizations and societies. 
His name, or any modification or addenda to it, did not sig- 
nify. His work was his concern and his reward. Stupen- 
dous as were his achievements as a scientist and psycholo- 
gist, greater still was the spirit of equality and democracy 
that he gave such convincing evidence of. 

The larger the human being, the greater the conscious- 
ness and mentality of the individual, the less he is dependent 
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upon external evidences of greatness. It is the small man 
or woman who requires titles and insignia to satisfy an inner 
craving for power and authority to establish and maintain 
a reputation. 

He or she who has knowledge of the laws of life and is 
strong in the consciousness of his (or her) essential great- 
ness as a God-created human being, endowed py Nature with 
all the possibilities inherent in nature, has no need of any 
artificialities or human designations. 


THE ODALISK. 
By Ivan Swirt. 


Ofttimes in these our passion-resting hours, 
When the light-midst of golden twilight 

Veils the spectral mosque-tips, 

And all the silver bells in still suspense 
Await' the towered muezzin’s call to prayer— 
The soft dew-gathering time 

When rose—perfumes from our seraglio-garden 
Float low and deep upon my idle sense— 
Then have I dreamed a dream, 

Though it be all a fancy-fabric, 

Makes for peace to you ard me, Fatima. 


I have dreamed of other times and lands, 

Of far-called women freely born— 

Free to choose, and free of any master 

And of Moslem power—all, save Christian creeds. 
In these, my reveries, the winds from over seas 
Will bear the sobs of childless wives, and then 

The cries of many children left of mothers 
Weeping for the fathers strange! 

I hear of marriage-beds of brides unloved. 

And maidens solitary all their days 

In pining for some heart they move not; 

And it has come to me—ah, truly false— 

That those most virtuous are most bereft, 

Without abode or any resting-place 

Or sympathy of any soul to bless their sleep— 
And this because of goodness and the hope 

Of some out-lying, loveless Paradise to come! 

So. I am told that in that country ruled 

Without a king. the ways of freedom are not free, 
And woman's liberty is woman’s reigning woe. 
Her fickle fury toys with many men, 

And, being free, men turn unscathed away, 

Weary of play, to be the masters men can be— 
And woman—worn of trifling, stale of beauty—lies 
Remembered in her obloquy, or, worse, forgot— 

A slave abject to self-invented custom! 


And you and I, Fatima—we would not, 

From our sweet certainty and guardian walls. 

Go in those ways of freedom—woe an hour’s part— 
But we should rend our matted hair 

To be forgiven our dalliance, 

And should turn our troubled faces back 

To him, the Radiant One, our master! 
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On Logic. 


By Herman Kuehn. 


Logic is thought to be an order- 
ly process of reasoning whereby 
safe conclusions are deduced from 
agreed premises. Yet logic is 
never used in that way. Logic is 
the tool wherewith we justify 
judgments based on our sympa- 
thies and predilections. Having 
reached a conclusion we employ 
logic to bolster up our position. 
Rarely we revise or modify our 
prejudices after subjecting them to 
the test of logic. More frequently 
we adapt our logic to our judg- 
ments. Nothing is easier. All that 
is necessary is to reason back from 
our prejudgment to premises that satisfy us by conforming 
to our chosen position. 

Mr. John Z. White, an eminent and able logician, in a re- 
cent interesting article in that worth-while periodical, The 
Mirror, published weekly at St. Louis, by William Marion 
Reedy (himself a logician of no mean attainments), discusses 
“The Dartmouth College Case,” and reduces to absurdity 
the decision rendered by Chief Justice Marshall of the United 
States Supreme Court. Upon this decision is said to rest the 
enormous and well-nigh invulnerable powers of such char- 
ter-holding corporations as railway companies. 

Mr. White in reducing Marshall to absurdity, employs a 
modus of logic which commits himself to positions no less 
antagonistic to common sense than are contained in the judi- 
cial excogitation that a charter is a contract. He employs the 
logic of Blackstone, by approvingly quoting that great com- 
mentator to unhorse Marshall, and evidently does not see 
that the same Blackstonian deliverance which hangs heavy 
over Richard lowers o'er Richmond no less frowningly. 

We may agree with White that there is an absurdity in- 
volved in the dictum that a charter is a contract. Indeed, Mr. 
White proves his case. But his method of proving it shows 
that instead of having reached his conclusion by logic, he 
argued back from his conclusion to premises that lack sta- 
bility. In the body of his argument Mr. White informs us 
that he uses the syllogistic method. Conclusions so formed, 
with due regard to all the factors involved, are trustworthy 
provided the premises are secure. But both Mr. White’s 
inajor premise and his minor premise themselves require 
proof, and a syllogism so grounded can bring us only into 
confusion where clarity was promised. 

Now let us quote Mr. White: 

“Blackstone says truly that ‘the laws of nature are coeval 
with mankind and are binding everywhere and at all times,’ 
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and that ‘all human enactments derive whatever force and 
vitality they may have from their conformity with those great 
originals, and that ‘any human laws made in contradiction 
of the laws of nature must eventually fail and become null 
and void? As a condition of nature, then, men live on the 
carth and produce things from its materials in order to con- 
tinue to live.” 

So far, good! But Mr. White, not content with safe moor- 
ings in Blackstone harbor, ventures upon a tempestuous 
White sea of speculation without the rudder of logic when 
he adds: 

“Some, if able, will wantonly or carelessly injure others, 
and to prevent such trespass all the people (strictly the 
majority) within a given territory organize the police power.” 

Mr. White ventures no proof of this declaration, and does 
not deem it needful as he conceives it impossible, probably, 
that any one would dispute that assertion. Nevertheless 1t 
uot only requires proof, but there is none possible, because 
the statement is not at all in accord with “the great originals” 
to which Blackstone refers. The police power was not or- 
ganized because men, if able, injure their neighbors, but 
“some, if able, injure others’ because, and only because of 
the compulsive principle which Mr. White euphemizes with 
the comforting name of the police power. The origin of the 
police power is not, as Mr. White believes, traceable to the 
inclination of men to injure their neighbors, but to support 
the “divine right” of kings.” 

That men will do vile and unsocial and  unneighborly 
things is the result of, and not a justification for the enact- 
ment of “human laws in contradiction to the laws of nature.” 
Nature wrote the law of gregariousness, of comradeship, in 
the hearts of men, and while “human laws made in contra- 
diction to the laws of nature,” tend to blunt the operation of 
the natural law of morality (by which term I niean ‘mutual 
aid) they are not sufficiently forceful to entirely extirpate 
the inclination to companionship. If ever the “police power” 
were to grow sufficiently respected and respectable, human 
society would disappear from the planet. Our salvation from 
the “police power” rests upon the fact that after all men “think 
lightly of the laws,” and are not greatly in awe of “the arro- 
gence of elected persons.” 

“Yes, as a condition of nature,” to quote Mr. White, as 
above, “men live on the earth and produce things;” and the 
same nature that provided the earth and the fulness thereof, 
and put man upon it, gave to mankind the instinct of self- 
preservation, and an intuitive recognition of the fact that 
companionship is the best, and in the long run, through its 
operations, the only means requisite for self-preservation. “To 
utilize the earth efficiently,” continues Mr. White, “it is 
necessary that parcels be exclusively occupied by individ- 
uals. To this end the whole people ordain a method of hold- 
ing land.” l 

That is not the natural order at all. Before any whole 
people ever ordained a method for holding the land the land 
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was occupied and efficiently used by individuals and com- 
munities. The nature-way to occupy and use land is to oc- 
cupy and use it. The first ordinance ever made with respect 
to holding of the land had nothing whatever to do with the 
use or occupancy of land. All ordinances relating to the 


land have as their primal object the holding of land out of 
use. 


But the governmentally-perverted mind (and I use this 
term in no objurgatory sense, for it would be marvelous if 
we escaped such perversion in our superstition-dominated 
environment) will argue that the occupier and user requires 
protection in his holding. The wisest men ever gathered to- 
gether to ordain methods have never improved upon nature’s 
own way—upon “those great originals” ordained by nature. 
Nature gave man the instinct of “morality” which always and 
everywhere make men ready and willing to help one another 
in the absence of “human laws made in contradiction to the 
laws of nature.” Nor need we go back for demonstration of 
this to primitive races and primitive times. In our own coun- 
try and in our own times pioneers do not injure one another, 
but help'one another, until the vitiating influence of govern- 
ment comes along with its “human laws made in contradic- 
tion to the laws of nature.” 

Let us go further with Mr. White: 


“Each man has the right to peacefully occupy and use the 
earth, and the only known way to maintain this right (secur- 
ity of person and property.) is by the exercise of the supreme 
force. This supreme force is sovereignty. Sovereignty is 
dominion; government is organized agency.” 

A logical statement truly. But what about the premises? 
Ah, the premises! Each man has a right. What right? 
Whence derived? Of what need? The only jeopardy to one’s 
person and property arises from a belief in the doctrine of 
rights. 

Nature gave man life, the carth, and the instinct of com- 
radeship. Now fancy man coming to the great court of Na- 
ture with the plaint: “O, thou gracious giver of all, haven't 
you forgotten something? Here you have given me life, but 
no right to life; the land and not title to it, and companion- 
ship, but no claim on it.’ Nature would probably answer: 
“Don‘t worry, my little man! For while I have given you 
all these necessary things and no rights to them. be com- 
forted in the assurance that having given no one any rights 
to interfere with your enjoyment of my gifts you have naught 
to fear—except fear.” 

That each man has a right to use the earth is not a posi- 
tive concept at all. The world’s profoundest philosopher. 
whoever he may be, cannot formulate a coherent statement 
of a positive concept of natural rights. What Mr. White 
really means—what every one really means who postulates 
natural rights—is that no one has the right to hinder another 
from occupying and using the land. If this were merely an- 
other way of stating the same proposition it would not be 
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worth while discussing this phase of the matter further. But 
not only is there not an identity in these two concepts, but 
they are diametrically opposed in the effects of them. For, if 
it be true, as I contend, that no one has from nature the right 
to hinder another from the use of the earth, then it is impos- 
sible for majorities, under the claim of sovereignty to com- 
bine the aggregate of their “no rights” and thus secure the 
power to hinder men from freely employing their energies 
upon the elemental forces of nature. 

But if, on the other hand, nature has indeed given each man 
a right to the use of the earth, the one having such a right 
has likewise the right to withhold “his” land from use. And 
it is the claim of the right to withhold Jand from use that is 
the cause of those phenomena in human conduct which 
gives warrant for the doctrine of “total depravity,” or to the 
assumption of so much of human depravity as Mr. White 
postulates in his conjecture that “some, if able, will injure 
others.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. White is right in maintaining that “the 
supreme force is the only way” to maintain the “right to 
the earth.” And the greater the degree of enlightenment 
among men the more force will be required to maintain that 
absurdity, until—when man reaches a plane of enlightenment 
in which he will cast off superstitions—there will not be force 
enough available to compel his adhesion to the absurd notion 
that nature ever granted man the rights for which Mr. White 
contends. 

Force is not incident to production. Force is an incident 
of invasion. There is no invader on the horizon under the 
nature-charter under which we hold the land secure against 
any claims of the right to deprive us of such use. The occu- 
pier and user needs protection against nothing except that 
very “supreme force’ which the rights doctrinaires invoke 
for his protection, 

Sovereignty is an artificial device whereby the cunning 
justify themselves in sharing in the fruits of toil without par- 
ticipating in the effort. It is only under contranatural con- 
ditions that the institution of landlordism (holding land out 
of use) finds sanction, and exploitation of man by man be- 
comes impossible. Under voluntary association—the spon- 
taneous operation of the natural law of comradeship—the dis- 
tribution of effort and the results of effort would prevent in- 
justice—which, if formidable enough to cause us concern, is 
always institutional—always having its bases in “these hu- 
man enactments made in contradiction of the Jaws of nature.” 
‘And where there is no exploitation there would be no such 
phenomena as land values, and with the elimination of land 
values there would arise the necessity of the single tax phil- 
osophers revising their philosophy, and it’s ever so much 
easier to use logic to bolster up prejudgments than to shift 
ground from despotism toward liberty. 

Blackstone pointed out the futility of laws made in con- 
tradiction to the laws of nature, but they are not futile so 
long as men acquiesce in them. And fool laws will have ac- 
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quiescence until men become wiser. Since Mr. White ap- 
proves of the quoted statement of Blackstone, perhaps he 
will some day oblige a waiting world by pointing out some 
law or ordinance of human manufacture, the purpose of 
which is to sustain the existing order, that does not run coun- 
ter to the great originals established by nature. 

Nature granted no rights. All rights are granted by sover- 
cignty. And sovereignty is required to uphold the rights 
sovereignty grants. Therefore sovereignty is justified. Such 
is the logic of the governmentally-perverted mind. 

I do not charge Mr. White with being classifiable with 
those shallow-pated people who confuse the word “right” as 
employed in the moral distinction of conduct conforming to 
comradeship as opposed to “wrong” to describe conduct 
transgressing comradeship, with the word “rights” as em- 
ployed by him in describing a grant from Nature. Instead 
cf there being a correlation between these two methods of 
using the word “right” the contrary is true. Human con- 
duct, as influenced by the doctrine of natural rights (without 
which the “right” to hold land out of use has no sanction 
whatever) tends always to being immoral (contravening 
comradeship) and therefore wrong. While under the nature 
charter of security without reliance upon the superstition 
of natural rights the conduct of men tends normally toward 
morality (mutual aid) and is “right.” 

I do not overlook the likelihood that it may be urged that 
in postulating the right to use the earth, the “right” to with- 
hold it from use is not implied. But if nature ever granted a 
“right” to land the right is inconceivable unless it involves the 
right to hold land out of use. That untenable phrase “inalien- 
able rights,” will have adherents, of course, as long as men 
are dominated by the “rights” superstition, but there is no 
more cogency to the expression than that of “good govern- 
ment” or “black whiteness,” all of them being of the same 
quality—an undertaking to make a descriptive adjective 
qualify a noun with which it has no vestige of coherence. 

Rights cannot even be made inalienable by contract or 
convention, or by arbitrary “police power,” or despotism, 
although an infraction of the contract or custom may be pun- 
ishable. In nature there can be no correspondence to the 
absurd postulate of inalienability of a right. If nature ever 
committed the blunder of granting the right to use land then 
nature surely gave the right.to alienate it, and without the 
“right” to alienate there is no basis for the notion of natura! 
rights at all, except as one may claim a basis for Santa Claus. 
The Santa Claus superstition, however, does little if any 
harm, while the superstition of natural rights is the very 
foundation stone of the sum of all villainy-~landlordism. 
Without the belief that nature ordained natural rights land- 
lordism would dissolve because of a lack of acquiescence in 
its preposterous claims; and if ever the institution of land- 
lordism falls, as eventually it will, according to Blackstone, 
because it is not only contrary to the laws of nature, but is 
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based upon an absurdity—the absurdity of natural rights—it 
will not become necessary to abolish it by legal enactment. 
It will collapse before the onmarch of enlightenment. 


If there be indeed a “natural sovereignty,” made requisite 
and reasonable by the unnecessary and unreasonable assump- 
tion of “natural rights,” then there is, after all, much cogency 
in the doctrine of the “divine right of kings,” and royalists 
should be duly grateful to Mr. White for giving that dogma 
the implied sanction of his choicest brand of logic. For 
whether “supreme force” have as its agent a fat king holding 
an eighteen karat sceptre, or the “police power” under any 
other guise, it amounts to the King-thing just the same. Na- 
ture nowhere discloses any form of sovereignty. We read of 
the lion as “the king of beasts,” and of “queen bees,” but 
these are merely fanciful expressions surviving from the 
childhood of the race. 

Whether Mr. White ever comes to admit it or not, the fact 
is that what he really means when he states that “each man 
has a right to use the earth,” is that no man has the right to 
interfere with his neighbor’s use of the earth.” Nor is the 
distinction merely verbal. The distinction is vital and fun- 
damental. Under the first method of stating the proposition 
men will, if dominated by that absurdity, associate for the 
protection of their rights, and the consequence of such asso- 
ciation is despotism via landlordism. Human association un- 
der the sane concept that nature gave no man the right to 
hinder his neighbor’s use of the earth, would be for mutual 
aid (morality) which would promptly take the form of repul- 
sion of the invader, were it conceivable that such an anomaly 
could appear where governmental perversion found no lodg- 
ment. The latter association would be voluntary in charac- 
ter, and the compulsive principle eschewed. 

And it is only under voluntary association that the instinct 
of comradeship. implanted in the hearts of men by Great Na- 
ture, that social tranquility is possible. Even under the dom- 
ination of the compulsive principle the real progress of man- 
kind results from a denial of, rather than an adherence to, the 
idea of sovereignty, and the achievement of humanity, when 
entirely unfettered by the perversions incident to authoritar- 
ianism, would take on phases which would seem nothing short 
of marvelous to the most optimistic of our social idealists. 


Sovereignty (a fancy name for compulsion) has never yet 
fr:lfilled its avowed promises, ‘while liberty (the condition 
under which voluntary associations would have their being) 
has never yet failed to fulfill its promises. 

True, royalists and other governmentally-perverted people. 

“point with pride” to meritorious achievements made under 
government. Analvsis will show that whatever mav be thus 
claimed (as meritorious) is only an incident and not at all in 
conformity with the governmental principle. All such 
achievements could have been (and indeed. when occasion 
has offered) either performed much better by voluntary co- 
operation, or if no better then at much lower cost to the 
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producers of goods, who in the end must defray the cost of 
zll enterprises. Even war, an art in which governments have 
great experience, and in the pursuance of which the products 
of toil are lavished with boundless prodigality, can be better 
conducted by voluntary association, as was shown in the con- 
flict between the American colonists and “good King George 
of sacred memory.” 

It is claimed that governments are instituted among men 
for the purpose of establishing justice. But justice does not 
require to be established. Voluntary association would see 
to it that no injustices became institutionalized, and any in- 
justices that have not the sanction of governmental institution 
and maintenance would be negligible qualities, if they found 
existence at all. 

I am not willing to yield any credit to governmentalism 
even for its occasional indulgence in the “good work” of re- 
pealing laws, for no law is ever repealed by formal govern- 
mental action until and unless it have proved inane, incom- 
petent or absurd, altho governmentalists may take some 
comfort from repeal, if they want to, as a last refuge of their 
claim for the beneficence of the compulsive principle. But 
more laws are repealed by nullification, which shows but lit- 
tle respect for the king, and is reprehensible in the eyes of 
all who regard “sovereignty” as a heaven-sent boon. 

It is a pity to find so excellent a gentleman as John Z. 
White devoting the powers that might well be emploved on 
behalf of liberty, in support of the principles (if his primal 
absurdity deserves to be so dignified) upon which all despot- 
ism must depend at length for its acceptance. 

He has made as good a case as any one could have done in 
support of the contention that nature blundered in granting 
rights which it requires human enactments to support and 
enforce. 

On behalf of nature, I hereby enter a plea of “not guilty,” 
to Mr. White’s indictment, and move that it be referred back 
ta him with leave to amend. And when he comes again it is 
to be hoped when he undertakes to prove a proposition he 
employ premises that themselves do not require considerably 
more proof than his original contention. 


SCHOOL OF FREE THOUGHT. 


Owing to the urgent demands of subscribers and friends, we have 
decided to take immediate steps to organize a school wherein will be 
taught only those branches which go to make up a rational, practical 
education, and wherein the teaching of morality, abstemiousness, and 
good character will be on free thought lines without any of the dross 
of superstition or conventional lying. 

The next need is text books by which to impart a common-sense 
e lueation, and we therefore call upon those who may be equipped for 
the task to compile such books which will come into active demand 
es soon ag this and other free thought schools begin to be estab- 
lished, as we have received information of several other movements 
ot this character through different parts of the country. 
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Beliefs. 
By William Everson. 


I believe the world is mine and to 
so live that my conduct will bring me 
and the beings about me the greatest 
life happiness, should be my ambition. 
I can conceive of nothing so narrow as a 
soul that does not envelop the Earth. 
All are brought into the world equal in 
the sight of Nature. livery being born 
has the same structure to begin and the 
powers of the same development as every 
other of similar species the possible ex- 
ception at times of a physical defect or 
shortcoming of inheritance. Such de- 
fects are the violations of Nature’s laws 
in the course of regeneration and are 
blameable only to parents of the off- 
spring. 

Beings, and I speak hereafter particularly of the human 
being, develop into just what their environments make them 
both -physically and mentally. ’Tis true the physical body 
has its mould from Nature but many of Nature’s moulds are 
distorted by customs of dress and habits of conduct. The 
minds of all men of the world would be identical if taught 
the same things from infancy. If all men thought alike the 
social world would be one of harmony always. But the 
minds or beliefs of men are as varied as are their customs, 
religious forms and political systems. It is the variance with 
one another among the beliefs of the men of the world that 
causes all the strife and discord in society. 

The age is at hand when the dawn is broken upon a few 
of the minds of men that harmony and life happiness (the 
result of harmony) are to be gained by universal brother- 
hood and that sect, dogma, creed or ’ism brotherhood must 
eventually be a mere memory. Never until the present de- 
cade have periodicals and books been so liberal nor have they 
even dared to express what has since the times of Thomas 
Paine, Voltaire, Darwin and Spencer been held in the hearts 
of a thinking few. 

All minds are active along lines of belief they are taught 
from their beginnings and since all are not begun the same, 
where arises a cause for fault finding one with another? 
Should we not forbear and not censure where the life hap- 
piness of ourselves and ours is not affected? What right has 
any mind to blame or pity another on any part of the Earth? 
It seems to me the faults that should be given our attention 
are those alone which work iniquity, sloth, indolence, immor- 
ality, beggary and slavery in general among the world’s peo- 
ple; where the life happiness of the many is taken away for 
a select few’s benefit and where the equality given us by Na- 
ture is destroyed. : 
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Man in his natural state first seeks food and protcction, 
then love and the power of reproduction and these he main- 
tains through life’s development and decline. These are 
common to all upon the earth. The differences only arise in 
the beliefs or that training of the imaginative and construc- 
tive seat which we term mind or brain. The world o’er there 
have been as many changes in beliefs as there are minds. 
There have been numerous wars and crusades, tortures and 
inquisitions, martyr’s deaths and criminal’s deaths, campaigns 
of slaughter and campaigns of knavery, all for beliefs while 
the desires for food and protection, love and passion have al- 
ways Leen universal among those who even differed widely 
in thei beliefs. 

To focus it all then the life happiness to be derived from 
the enjoyment of nature’s products as sustenance and shel- 
ter, the love and caresses of our dear ones in a manner which 
makes such enjoyment equal to all, should be the scope and 
goal of life, should it not? Where is the happinenss from 
wars of battle and political rivalry? Where the happiness 
from the hoarding of wealth which leaves many of your fel- 
lowmen without life’s requisites and broods contention and 
idleness in your heirs, the ruling over your brothers like so 
many slaves or the endless seekng to convert some fellowman 
to a religious or political belief which does not better his 
life’s condition even though he accepts its forms? Does not 

` the world and its products belong to all of us? Is not the 
time ripe to do away with masters and lords in every form? 

The universal mind of life must and can only be changed 
by a system of education from that which we have of sham, 
show, avariciousness, indolence, immorality and superstition 
to that of a practical natural life. To gain this the human 
brute will do well to study the habits of the other brutes of 
earth most of which are superior to man in the course of 
life Nature intends to be fulfilled. The human being is sub- 
ject to more diseases and crimes against the edicts of Nature 
than any other. To gain an education close to Nature,'to 
study the natural grandcur of Earth of which we are a part 
with other beings, is to learn to avoid the inevitable corrup- 
tion of wealth of worldly goods, vice and idleness. To edu- 
cate ourselves and our children to be slaves to the laws of 
Nature and not slaves to men and the vices men’s minds 
have made, to place the love of protection of homes and fam- 
ily high above the loves of idle display, indolence and crime. 
to work for the good of all and not merely for the profit of 
self, and above all to give woman her proper position in life 
and make her maintain it, are some of our first duties. The 
present day woman is too much the plaything of man and 
not enough the companion, the helpmate and noble mother 
of his children. Little can be hoped for higher regeneration 
until women cease to make excellent paramours of them- 
selves and try to make excellent mothers. Motherhood ` 
should be the shrine for all forms of worship. Never since 
the old Germanic tribes left their forests beyond the Rhine 
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lo gather the decaying civilization and ripe vices of the 
Roman Empire has woman been given her proper sphere in 
the Latin countries. The home is the most divine of struc- 
tures to me and the worship of the woman who is to be a 
mother and mistress of that home is the strongest worship 
I ever expect to have. 

My love for man embraces all and places no class or form 
of belief above another. I believe men do wrongs.and com- 
mit crimes only because their teachings and judgments have 
been misdirected. I believe if future children could be 
reared among the structures and amid the teachings of Na- 
ture instead of the structures and teachings of perverted 
minds of degenerate men a few generations would have ac- 
complished the formation of an universal brotherhood. 

And I say again the world is mine, and the world is yours 
whosoever you are, in common with me; and narrow indeed 
is the soul so set by belief in ’ism, creed, dogma, rule or polit- 
ical forms that can not leave the beaten rut to join our cos- 
mic circle. 


FORTUNE'S FISHERMAN. 
By Suzanne Lebeau 


Over the speckled pool he bends his rod, 
Whatever fortune waits, with hope sublime; 
Wisest who casts from banks before untrod, 
O angler, fishing in the stream of Time. 


THE PIN-HEAD PHILOSOPHER. 


“Would “To-Morrow” be a free publication ready to discuss any 
side of any question if it listened to the advice of every cross-read pik- 
e! willing to waste a 2c stamp? Well, hardly! Now a good fellow 
aown in Fernandina, Fla., who thinks he is truly American, truly 
democratic, writes that he is returning his supply of To-Morrow Mag- 
azines to his New York dealers because the November number con- 
tained an article contrary to his belief. This man sells cigars and 
tobacco, (a dirty business in my estimation) and also magazines and 
newspapers, but notwithstanding the limitations of his occupation he 
considers himself eligible to write a long letter advising how a libera! 
magazine should be run. 

He confesses that he likes “To-Morrow” that it is a ‘nice’ book 
--that is, it is nice when the other fellows ideas are ripped up, but 
not his very own. 

Oh, pshaw, shaw, haw! 

Why cannot some of these half-baked liberals stop and consider 
what we real radicals have to stand. 

The man who comes across an article that denies his favorite self- 
deceptions onc? a month executes a series of side-jumps and throws 
a fit while we real ones bear ourselves with disbelief in all of the far- 
ces, and fabrications of human society as manifested in nearly every 
book we read und every person we meet. 

Great God, dearreader, if I, a normal, rational man can stand you 
with your vagaries without growing warm about the collar, surely 
you ought to be able to stand mine without threatening a boycott. 

We ure obliged to see and hear a lot each day that we don't be- 
lieve in but we don’t get mad about it—we don’t boycott anyone on 
account of it—We don't expect anything different. 
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Love in Chains. 
By George Vail Williams. 


A voice resounds from every land,— 
It comes o'er Ocean's heaving y 
From hovel and from palace grand, 
From North and South, from East and 
West: 
It is the voice of captive Love 
In Slavery’s darkest dungeon bound; 
It comes, the knightly soul to move 
Wherever manhood true is found, 


“I Kindle all the holy fires 

That burn within your shrines of clay; 
I tune a thousand living lyres, 

My voice inspires each deathless lay, 
My feet are placed upon the earth, 

The stars of Heaven adorn my head; 
{ give true Genius mortal birth, 

And with immortals make my bed,” 


“Altho' in Heaven I had my birth, 
Terrestrial homes I ne'er despise; 
I bring a brimming cup to earth— 
Of purest nectar from the skies, 
I weave a garland fair and bright 
To deck the sacred lilies white 
With passion’s roses sweet and red.” 


“I make the fields with plenty smile, 
I toil in ‘busy shop and mart’; 

I rear the stately marble pile, 
I ply the magic brush of ‘Art’; 

You hear my voice in music breathe, 
I touch the lips with ‘holy flame.’ 

i twine the victor’s laurel wreath, | 
My key unlocks the ‘hall of Fame’.” 


“I give the fearful—Strength divine;’ 
I whet the hero’s trusty sword; 
And millions at my holy shrine 
Their consecrated ‘life blood’ poured, 
Thro’ prison pars. I kiss my mate 
In spite of “penury, hate and death,” 
I bid defiance—bold—to Fate 
And stay to catch his dying breath.” 


“I forge no fetters for my own, 
I build no prisons in their way; 
I sit supreme upon the throne 
Of every soul that owns my sway; 
They hear my voice o'er hill and dale. 
O'er rocky steep, and ocean wave, 
I even lift the mystice veil 
And claim them still beyond the grave.” 
t 
“False priests have seized my holy shrine. 
They laid my alters in the dust; 
Profaned my temple—courts—divine, 
And there enthroned the hireling—Lust. 
They bound me in this dungeon vile 
And placed a slave upon my throne, 
Then virtue ceased on earth to smile, 
: . And Hate, and Envy ruled alone.” 
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“Now, from their vile, impure embrace 
The prostitutes, and tyrant knaves 
Have reared a wretched craven race, 
And peopled earth with cringing slaves. 
And yet I give my children birth, 
To bring to men my genial smile; 
Tho some are outcasts on the Earth, 
And some are bound in prisons vile.” 


“Oh zoddess true! Oh Liberty! 

Whose smile lights up the western plains; 
Come set thy captive sister free! 

And from her limbs strike off the chains, 
I'll light again the holy fire 

Within the heart's deserted shrine, 
To burn away all base desire, 

And make the human soul divine.” 


“The lilies with the rose shall bloom, 
And waft their fragrance to the skies, 
Triumphant Love shall burst the tomb 
And from the grave in glory rise. 
Then Virtue’s Smile shall bless the Earth, 
And Justice reign from shore to shore; 
The goddess shall be brought to birth, 
And gods be seen on Earth once more.” 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


I had hoped to walk my worldly way and meet but flowers and buds 
of pleasure, 

Giving meed and spice to a fenceless life and a welcome grave. 

But realities rub off the tints of hope and stab the heart with thorns 
of balk. 

As hungry worms eat the hearts of buds, 

So disappointments blight the flowers of life and doom them to con- 
torted guise. 

Anticipation would make straight the labyrinthian maze of life’s 
uncertainties. 

Were the road straight and we walk like an arrow, then all were 
well, 

But few highways permit of long travel on a bee line. 

—Joseph A. Labadie. 


MY SONG. 
By David Diamondstein. 


‘Tis the song of the common life I am singing, 
Oh, hear it my patient friend; 

‘Tis a message of hope and love I am bringing, 
Which the suffering must understand. 


The end of the sorrowful days are coming, 
The slaves of Mamon are up; 

And loving flowers of freedom are blooming 
In place of that bitter cup— 


Of the bitter cup which made life dreary, 
For ages and ages past; 

And the unjust toil that makes men weary, , 
Must disappear at last 
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Indians are Men, not Freaks. 


By Carlos Montezuma. 


For this number of “To-Morrow” 
we will change, somewhat, the trend 
of our discussions of Indian matters, 
and devote a little time to the con- 
sideration of what might be termed 
the Indian Commissioner's “Side 
Lines,” suggested by what we saw 
in the New Haven, Conn., publica- 
tion, known as the “Indian’s 
Friend,’ which says: “They (the 
Indians) have earned and saved 
money for themselves; they have 
handled other people’s money. Some 
have been bank cashiers, even, and 
one, a financial man on a reserva- 
tion, last year handled nearly a mil- 
lion dollars in the settlement of tim- 
MS her claims, etc.” And again, “Over 

one hundred Sioux from Pine Ridge 
Agency are employed on the railroad near Rapid City, S. D.. 
earning $1.50 to $2.00 per day. The Northwestern Railroad 
has asked for thirty Indians to work on a branch of its line.” 
All of which is not remarkable to one who views the Indians 
from the standpoint that he views mankind generally. It is 
only when hysteria takes the place of good sense that the 
other view of the Indian becomes prominent in contrast, as 
shown by the following extract from the same publication: 

“The Indian Bureau has an interesting work in progress, 
the preserving of Indian songs. Mr. Harold Loring, of Port- 
land, Me., a skilled musician, has been appointed an inspector 
of Indian music. He goes from school to school, gets ac- 
guainted with the children, whose love he easily gains. 
through them meets the parents, and from parents and chil- 
dren he gets their best music. He then takes Indian themes, 
arranges them with our notations, and they are played by the 
Indian school bands. Soon he will translate the words into 
English, the Indian school children will learn them and be 
singing the songs of their ancestors, and we will have native 
Indian music.” 

Commissioner Leupp, in speaking recently of the fear some 
had of letting the Indian keep his Indian songs lest he failed 
to become Americanized, said: “The Frenchman comes to 
this country and still loves and sings his native songs, and is 
just as good an American; the German comes and keeps the 
songs of his fatherland, and is as good an American. Why 
not the Indian?” 

Why not, indeed,not only for his own sake, but for the con- 
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vibution, a valuable one it will make to our national music 
store?” 

Before considering the hysteria made manifest in the last 
two quotations let us see what music is defined to be in the 
general acceptance of the word. The Imperial Dictionary and 
Encyclopedia of Knowledge (1892) defines it thus: “A suc- 
cession of sounds so modulated as to please the ear; melody 
or harmony: the science of harmonical sounds: the art of pro- 
ducing harmony or melody: the written or printed score of 
a composition ;” and Webster—science of harmonical sounds, 
harmony or melody.” 

But we do not need the dictionaries in these days to tell us 
what music is. The ear of the civilized being distinguishes 
readily between mere noise and music. In its simplest and 
crudest form music involves harmony—the opposite of dis- 
cord. The laws of sound, made manifest in so producing a 
succession of vibrations that melody results, are as fixed as 
any of the rules that mark the regularity of manner in which 
the universal power so variously manifests itself; so that 
whenever sounds are so produced, either in point of variety 
or of succession, that they do not conform to a fixed rule 
called the science of harmony, there can be no melody, no 
pleasing sensation on the ear, no harmony and hence no 
music; and when Commissioner Leupp uses the expression 
Indian music, anyone who knows what, in reality, is referred 
to, knows that one might just as correctly say the music of 
quacking ducks and cackling hens. 


One of the Burgess brothers of Chicago, engaged in busi- 
ness here, a musician himself, and familiar with all there is of 
Indian music, gives us the following description of what Com- 
missioner Leupp desires the government to use some of the 
Indian Bureau money in keeping alive and perpetuating for 
the educated and uneducated Indian to delight himself with in 
the future, “The greater portion of the songs and chants used 
by the native North Americans were sacred or of a 
religious nature, and could be imparted by only certain indi- 
viduals, with great ceremony ; and it was no uncommon thing 
for the native student of savage harmony to devote a life- 
time to his art, and to transfer much of his possessions to his 
master and spiritual guide—the ‘Medicine Man.’ This ‘music’ 
was in no sense public property and could not be commonly 
used, and was guarded by the master of melody with all the 
jealous care of civilized authorship.” 

No warriors dared to warble the mystic strains of savage 
opera or oratorio under the balconies of “Buffalo-skin’s 
lodge,” or along the trails or by-paths. There were no printed 
editions, at bargain prices, of the “Eagle and the Bear” or 
“The Wind God.” These rights were reserved, and any in- 
fringement would not only incur the ill will of the mighty 
mystery workers. but would call forth the wrath of the of- 
fended gods. A bit of weird melody—a semblance of tune—a 
scale ignoring all standards, and subject to myriad innova- 
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tions—suggestive of melancholy and the tyranny of evil 
powers. 


SYNOPSIS: 


La-la-la, pum, pum, pum, rattle, rattle, rattle O O O; an 
indescribable blending of minors and semi-tones rising to fal- 
setto screeches, and descending through tangled skeins of 
sound to guttural tones. 

The human creature is transformed to a bear, and is be- 
seeching the gods to let the universe collapse about his un- 
worthy foes, etc, etc.” 

It is proposed by the Indian department at Washington to 
accomplish great good for the people of my race by institut- 
ing a chair of Indian music in the Indian Bureau. What good 
can come to the “Indian” by teaching him his own benighted- 
ness? Who shall rise to meet the emergency? Shall we bring 
“Crazy Crow” and “Sitting Possum” to Washington to be the 
anthropological right and left bowers for the Commissioner? 
Worthy predecessors in the department, and notably in the 
Carlisle School, have devoted their best energies toward lead- 
ing the poor, distracted and pampered unfortunates of the 
reservation out of themselves—their ignorance, superstition, 
dirt, melancholy and racial prejudices. The results attained 
are historical facts, beyond the pale of criticism by any new 
regime. 

We want no retrograde movements; we have naught but 
pity and charitable contempt for the so-called Arts of our 
people. These political helpers of the Indian (at good sal- 
aries from the Department and Bureau of Ethnology) would 
undo all that has been accomplished in the past twenty-five 
years. With every spark of enlightenment I possess I spurn 
these innovations of political origin that emanate from the 
Indian Department at Washington. 

The falsity of it all is appalling. They would have a quasi- 
public sentiment sustain their position and conceal their real 
motives. They presume upon the indiscriminating character 
of the average Indian. 

The gentlemen at Washington who temporarily control the 
Indian’s destiny are my superiors politically, but I challenge 
them to prove themselves more honestly and earnestly con- 
cerned for my race. It is not assuming too much to say that 
every educated, and hundreds of every-day, common sense, 
uneducated Indians will resent this last hysterical pronuncia- 
mento of the Indian affairs commissioner. The fact is that 
Mr. Leupp is determined not to commit himself to any move- 
ment, or to permit, if he can prevent it, the adoption of any 
plan in the government’s dealing with the Indians that would 
so tend to bring them out among the people of the country, 
generally, as to do away with the Indian Bureau as one of the 
executive branches of the government—the one thing which 
he must know is earnestly desired by all the educated and 
thousands of the other Indians. Mr. Leupp is not willing to 
let the Indian get away from himself as an Indian. He would 
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make him simply a “better Indian”; and this by giving him 
somethng to eat and wear, and an occasional reminder of his 
savage life, encouraging him to whoop some of his old-time 
whoops, to dance some of his frenzied dances, to shout and 
shriek some of his wild noises (alias “Leupp music”) and, 
finally, by all means would the Commissioner neglect nothing 
that might be necessary to preserve the Indian as a perma- 
rent curiosity so unchangeably different from the rest of 
mankind that the Indian Bureau must always be a necessity. 

What “great minuteness of observation” and “what ampli- 
tude of comprehension” Mr. Leupp displayed in his reference 
to the German and the Frenchman, and which so logically 
carried him to the conclusion that because they brought their 
songs with them to this country and were none the less 
Americans, Indian music should, therefore, be preserved and 
taught to the Indian children. Think of the conception. 
Think of the analogy, the applicabiliity and the similarity of 
situations. In other words, think of the aptness of illustra- 
tion as shown and exhibited by this reference of the Hon. 
Commissioner to the Frenchman, the German and the Indian. 
When Macaulay wrote of Bacon as possessing “the most ex- 
quisitely constructed intellect that has ever been bestowed 
upon any of the children of men,” he had not lived to know 
some of the exquisite mental make-ups that have become vis- 
ible in American public life. The German and Frenchman. 
cach, came here from a country where, for centuries, music 
had reached almost the highest possible development. They 
brought melody and harmony in songs; songs that were sung 
by great singers, by trained voices; music that had thrilled 
and enraptured kings and queens as well as the most cultured 
men and women that the world ever knew. The German and 
the Frenchman brought no jargon of discordant sounds. 
They had no “wow-wows,” no “pum-pums,” no “la-la-las” 
to be uttered to the accompaniment of frenzied leaps and 
weird gesticulations mingled with all the variety of semi- 
delirium that manifested itself in the Indian’s benighted ef- 
forts to give vent to his sensations in something like rhyth- 
mical utterances. The French and the German came from 
countries where civilization itself began. They came as civi- 
lized beings and the music they brought with them was a part 
of the history of the civilization from which they came. It 
had a place already, among the Arts; there was no guess. 
uncertainty, or indefiniteness about it. It was a matter of 
record, open to all who wish to learn it. If the Indian 
wishes to preserve his savage noises for the future edifica- 
tion of his people let him do it himself. If he does not so 
choose then neither he nor anyone else will have missed 
anything of worth. There are everyday necessities in the 
Indian Bureau work that call for all the attention which 
officials are capable of giving them without wandering into 
those imaginary fields where hysteria always keeps its army 
of visionaries emploved. 

The weakness of the “Indian’s Friend,” the publication 
above referred to, as a medium through which any benefit 
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can be conferred upon the Indian, is clearly apparent from 
the reading of the paper itself. It quotes Mr. Leupp’s ref- 
erence to the Frenchman and German coming to this coun- 
try and bringing their songs, etc., as if he had really used 
an illustration, when in fact he might as well have said noth- 
ing. Yet the “Indian’s Friend” makes no comment on Mr. 
Leupp’s meaningless reference, but swallows it as something 
wonderfully said, and practically affirms it by saying “Why 
not.” 


Just so long as sayings of this kind from Commissioner 
Leupp are accepted as having some meaning instead of be- 
ing ridiculed, then just so long may we expect the Commis- 
sioner to feel encouraged to continue uttering “such a deal 
of nothing.” The attempt made by the Commissioner to 
prove that he had an idea shows conclusively that he has 
no conception of what is involved in his fad about Indian 
Music. In fact he appears not to think much about what 
the word “Music” means, else he would not use it in con- 
nection with the noises that the Indians were in the habit of 
generating in primitive life. 

It seems that under the new regime, all around, every 
publication that was formerly devoted, in reality, to the 
best interest of the Indian has become nothing but an echo 
of the utterances of the Commissoner of Indan Affairs. This 
is not strange, however, when we note the fact of the grow- 
ing tendency on the part of the newspapers and magazines 
to become simply the mouthpieces of persons holding office 
under the Government. All of which nevertheless, shows 
the falling off of individual courage among those who are 
connected with the press and periodicals; everything being 
subordinated to the one object of increasing their circulation 
that they may get the money or if necessary, ignore a mani- 
fest falling off of circulation rather than miss the favor of 
those whom they wish to serve. 


All these things go to show that, left to itself, the In- 
dian Bureau will never work out anything having for its 
object, exclusively, the permanent welfare of the Indian. 
It thus behooves us to continue our assaults upon the exist- 
ing condition of things and upon all hysterical outbreaks 
such as Mr. Leupp has lately given vent to on the music 
question, and upon other false theories which he mav con- 
tinue to advance tending to perpetuate the Indian Bureau 
and all its characteristic failures. 

In order that the people may not be deluded by these 
late utterances of the Commissioner. into the idea that he is 
advocating something new and practical, it is well that we 
should state that these fads have always been more or less 
nursed by the hysterical few; but that until the new order 
of things was brought into existence by President Roose- 
velt these attacks of “Fadism” had been for thirty years 
firmly kept in subjection and would have so remained to 
this dav but for the recent changes at headauarters. As it 
is now it would seem that the tendency to vield to the sug- 
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gestions of the army of phantom-chasers who are always 
ready and waiting with a full supply of the latest and best 
“helps for the Indian,” keeps the bureau officials in a kind 
of mental ferment disqualifying them for the practical work 
which their positions affords them an opportunity of doing. 

Excessive enthusiasm generally results in unhealthy in- 
fection, and it behooves government officials to be on their 
guard against its influence in the matter of Indian Bureau 
management lest they be led into the habit of attaching im- 
portance to things that are merely “trifles light as air.” At 
present the media in which “we live, move and have our 
being” is everywhere heavily charged with the bacilli of 
frenzy. Let those who will, take notice and govern them- 
selves accordingly. 


BEWARE! 
(By Victor Robinson.) 


I rocked my girl upon my knee, 
And gently stroked her hair, 

My girl, she smiled and looked at me, 
But only said, “Beware!” 


I presst her plump and ruddy cheek, 
And told her she was fair, 

And asked her why she had to speak, 
To tell me to “Beware.” 


Then on my knee she firmer set, 
And said, “You've lost your lore, 

I think all wisdom you'll forget, 
And you'll be wise no more.” 


“Your lines are fading from your brow, 
You never looked so young, 

And where are all the sages now, 
Whose praises once you sung?” 


“The mighty Haeckel, where is he, 
Of whom you often raved, 

And Comte, of whom you once told me, 
And Marx, for whom you craved?” 


“And Darwin, Buckle and Tom Paine, 
Are unused and unread, 

And Strauss—remember you that name? 
“Great! Great!” was what you said.” 


“And where is Herbert Spencer now, 
You never scan his page, 

You never pucker up your brow, 
And hail him ‘Greatest Sage’.” 


“You’ read no more great histories, 
All science you'll forget, 

And when it comes to mysteries, 
You’d better write: ‘To let’.” 


“And I know why you scorn the school, 
For anyone can see, 

’Tis cause you wish to be a fool, 
And just make love to me.” 
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The Doom of Dogma. 


By Henry Frank. 


As a studious expose of the fallacy of 
revealed religion, this work by Dr. Frank 
no doubt stands at the head of books of 
the epoch. 

Scarcely another writer has so syste- 
matically and elaborately dug into the 
ashes of the past and so’ thoroughly set 
before his readers the dry bones of a 
decayed faith by which man has for sev- 
eral centuries so successfully deluded 
himself. 

The writer's splendid preparation for 
his task, his exhaustive list of authorities 
and his power of generalization is mani- 
fest from the first to the last chapter. 

Under such titles as “Does a Man's Belief Constitute Him 
a Christian,” “Reason the Real Savior,” “The Myth of Hell,” 
“The Defeat of Death” and many others the author makes 
unanswerable demonstration of the falseness of all the dog- 
mas of the church in such fashion that it will never have to 
be done again by mortal man. 

Henry Frank was born in Layfayette, Ind. - He was edu- 
cated in the public school system of Chicago Ill., at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass.. and in the Northwestern and Har- - 
vard Universities. He entered the Methodist ministry and 
yas ordained in Kansas in 1878. He afterwards held im- 
portant charges in Kansas. Minnesota and Wisconsin. In 
1888 he was pastor of the Congregational Church in James- 
town, N. Y. During this pastorate he experienced a change 
of views and organized the Independent Congregational 
Church in the same place, securing a very extensive follow- 
ing. This church was established to expound the principles 
of the new Theology. ' In 1897 he launched in the citv of 
New York the church now known as the Metropolitan Inde- 
pendent. Copies of “The Doom of Dogma” will be sent 
post paid on receipt of $1.50. 


To-Mc:row Bound Volumes for 1905 and 1906 (12 


numbers each) in cloth now ready. Sent post-paid on 


receipt of $1.50 per volume, or send $2.00 and receive 
To-Morrow for another year. i 
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Words of Wisdom. 


By B. T. Calvert. 


Why must we hear everlastingly so much about The Sav- 
ior as though the race never had but one. We have had many 
and we need more saviors. One can do but little. The world 
is groping in darkness today because we have had too few. 

Yes we can all be saviors, you and I and each one of us 
can and should be. Let us try. 

And don’t forget that all candidates for saviorship must 
begin at home. Weve got to clean up our own back yards 
first. Lift ourselves up and then reach out a helping hand for | 
our brother. 

The man who has to work overtime to earn his salary is 
drawing more than he’s worth. 

Well now be honest abput it—you know you’ve been let 
down easy. 

What if we were held up strictly to account for all of our 
shortcomings and indiscretions? Wouldn’t there be a jolly 
score to settle? Well, I guess. 

Where would we be if nature paid any attention to our 
vagaries? 

Come to think of it, would it be worth while to tackle this 
game of whiprack we call life, at all, if we did not feel deep 
down in our hearts, underneath all else, the steady pull of that 
certainty, that the truth will not be moved from its bearings 
by our- mistakes. 

Nature will ever be true to herself. We may fly wide of 
the mark in our conclusions, set up false svstems, build upon 
sandy foundations. but all the time the living rock of truth 
is there, the light shines steadily in the darkness, even though 
the darkness comprehends it not. 


We'll just push on, brothers—to he in the line of evolution 
is all we need—and we'll see the light in good time. 


Rut what comfort to know that the right is fixed, that our 
foolishness will never shake it from its eternal moorings. 


Still there are some things I cannot auite understand. 
Man is supnosed to have been helped thus far on his unward 
way, thru the working out of nature’s benevolent scheme for 
his good. 

But isn’t he just now doubling back on his path? Hasn’t 
he got a Half-Nelson on Evolution, and isn’t somebody going 
to smite the Tan Bark? 

Why? Well let’s see. Nature’s aspect toward man has 
ever been kindly, but in his attitude toward his fellows is he 
benevolent? May be he is, but I don't see it. He seems to me 
but savage and cruel, as Talkative Tom puts it, “Tigerishly 
cruel.” F 

In all his relations the center pole he’s swingin’ round is 
getting the better of his friends. 
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In business he must rise at his neighbor’s expense. Same 
thing in social affairs, the struggle is to outshine the other 
person even if that other has to be pulled down. It’s like a 
raft, step on one end, the other tips up—One fellow bobs up, 
the other goes spluttering beneath the wave, with the cool 
and placid “keeps of Davy Jone’s Locker awaiting him if he 
can’t grab somebody else and crawl out. And if he does get 
a hold on the raft, those on top are ready with a club to rap 
him over the knuckles and make him let go. All scrapping, 
that’s all it is, up and down. 


Now what I want to know is why can’t we strike a stable 
equilibrium, and all sit together on that raft and let our feet 
hang over and paddle in the water, and be happy without fear 
of the sinister depths below? And if one does slip off, all 
join in handing him a rope and getting him back? 

“Can’t do it,” they say, “business is business.” ‘“Competi- 
tion is the life of trade.” 


Sherman said, “War is hell”—.Wonder what our business 
and social life would be called? 

But now with nature, all is different. She seems bent 
upon giving each and every one of us all she can for the least 
effort on our part. Nature never takes a mean advantage of 
our weakness. She doesn’t even exact the penalty that she 
might for our ignorance and mistakes. She ever holds out a 
-hospitable hand—there is probably no spot on our globe where 
she will not support human life. She meets us half way. 

Why can’t we keep step with Nature? 

The law of compensation never sleeps. Out of the low- 
est, nature brings forth her fairest creations. 

It seems that in degradation lie hidden the germs of beau- 
ty, purity and grandeur. 

From the lowest round of life, from the scum of the earth 
spring the proudest, noblest of our race. 

When nature undertakes to produce the spotless lily, she 
does not select the polished granite surface, shimmering in the 
sunlight, for a breeding ground. No, she passes that by. She 
reaches far down in the dark depths of ooze and slime and 
there she plants the roots of that fairest flower of Earth’s Gar- 
den’s, her love child, that is to rise in splendor and float in 
beauty upon the dancing waves. 

Belief? Yes, but wear it loosely. Do not rivet it with 
chains around your neck. Put it on and off as occasion de- 
mands like a clean collar. After all the only settled belief 
worth anything is belief in yourself. This is freedom and the 
way to the truth. All other belief is but a form of slavery. 
Beware how the rivets rust and the links become fixed. They 
are not so casy to loosen up. 

Who knows? If our schools and colleges could only make 
work popular. perhaps that would be worth more to society 
than all else they are doing or attempting? 
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The Dreamer. 


By Philip Green Wright. 


From the vituperative literature of re- 
form—reform with a sting in its tail—it 
is pleasant to turn to Prof, Wright's lit- 
tle volume, “The Dreamer,” the title 
poem of which appeared in our July is- 
sue. The book has the rare merit of giv- 
ing you a spiritual understanding of 
some of the great, dominating types of 
society. lt is not an exposition of mon- 
archism or capitalism or socialism, yet 
you can hardly lay down the little book 
—and you can read it all in a couple of 
hours—without feeling that your soul 
has in some manner undergone metem- 
psychosis. You feel that you have act- 
ually been a queen, a captain of industry, 
an underling, one of the outclassed mil- 
lions, a socialist; and you rise with a 
more catholic sympathy, a broader un- 
derstanding, a wider tolerance and for- 
giveness. Here is a stanza from “The Cry of the Under. 
lings :” 


Our minds are dull, we mull and mull, 
But were waking, masters; ay, 

We're waking now, and with knotted brow 
We're wondering dimly, why. 

Only wondering, slow and vast and dull, 
Brutal to do and dare, 

But if ever we shake ourselves awake, 
Masters of bread, beware. 


Read these lines slowly, with concentration of thought, 
a few times, and you begin to perceive how “the man with 
the hoe” feels when he first begins to realize that he is “the 
man with the hoe.” 

The book is interesting in another particular. Readers will 
recall Prof. Wright’s article on Asgard in the September is- 
sue. Ile has already begun this movement in a small way, 
and this volume is one of the first fruits of the Asgard Press. 
It makes a charming gift book, something unique, excep- 
tional, distinctive. The Asgard Press will send you a copy, 
as Elbert Hubbard says, “on suspicion,” 

(The Dreamer, by Philip Green Wright, The Asgard 
Press, Galesburg, III.) 
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Asgard—Additional Suggestions 


By Philip Green Wright. 


I have received so many sympathetic and encouraging let- 
ters that I am beginning to look upon “Asgard” as a thing of 
to-day as well as “To-morrow.” My present occupation so 
fully occupies my time that I cannot answer all these letters 
personally. I therefore offer the following suggestions to 
friends through the magazine: 


I am enough of a “Historic Materialist” to believe that the 
higher attributes of the mind and heart which the very fact of 
our considering such a movement indicates that we expect to, 
see developed in men and women living under surroundings 
more congenial than those which our present social order af- 
fords can flourish only upon a sound economic basis. 


The best things of life are curiously clusive. I know of no 
other rational end of life than happiness; but those who seek 
it as an end find frivolity, jaded nerves, and disgust. What is 
more to be desired than love? But the woman who seeks it 
too often finds jelousy, heart burning, and isolation. The 
best things must come to us as incidents. We cannot make 
them our own by violence. 


So I feel that we must go into this movement with the idea 
of doing something, not of enjoying something; with the 
spirit of pioneers, not refugees. Each prospective comrade 
must ask himself, what can I contribute? How can I help 
toward making “To-Morrow” a more vital magazine? Am 
I now fitted or can I fit myself to set type, to do press work, 
to raise vegetables, build houses, make furniture, cure the 
sick, handle the finances, purchase or sell for the community, 
cook, clean, sweep the streets, so that my work will be a jov 
to my comrades and to myself. 

I am frank to say that for the purposes of community life 
I am far more concerned in these things than in the question 
whether the comrades are Christians or Agnostics, whether 
thev believe in marriage or free love, whether they are an- 
archists or socialists. I do not mean to say that I consider 
the latter questions of no importance. If, in these philosoph- 
ical matters, some of the comrades hold radical and uncom- 
promising opinions on one side, and some on the other, if 
there is not a spirit of conciliation and laissez faire, if there 
is no grav itation based upon something deeper than mental 
ratiocination, the separate particles will fly apart, the com- 
munity will disintegrate. 

Therefore, will not all who feel attracted to this movement 
answer the following questions and send in their answers to 
“To-Morrow?”: Name. address, age. capital, present occupa- 
tion, preferred occupation. qualifications for same. opinions 
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which I hold and regard as important in regard to religious, 
social, and sexual matters.: 

As soon as a sufficient number of men and women and cap- 
itl are assured a committee will be appointed to investigate 
for a site and decide upon further details. 


“ASGARD” AND ITS LOCATION. 


Each state and subdivision thereof offers certain oppor- 
tunities to industry, energy and enterprise, each has its ad- 
. vantages and its disadvantages. No one section can justly 
be called the one and only paradise, but on account of some 
of the natural resources that are to be found in Humbo!dt 
County, Cal., I suggest it as a good location for to execute 
the ideas as set forth in a previous number of “To-Morrow.” 
Now in giving a few reasons why I think the above named 
place should be investigated, I will state things as they are, 
according to the best of my ability. I will endeavor to 
mention only a few of the conditions that I thing most neces- 
sary as the reasons why I think the place named a good lo- 
cation. According to the United States Weather Bureau no 
station can show a record superior for evenness of tempera- 
ture to that of Eureka (the county seat of Humboldt Countk). 
The soil is very productive and produces large crops of 
grain, fruit, and vegetables of most all kinds. There is also 
redwood forests to the extent of about- 486,000 acres in the 
county, and along the streams there are considerable bedies 
of maple, pepper wood, laurel, and etc. The county is well 
watered by numerous streams. Eel river for a few miles of 
its lower course is navigable for small vessels. With the 
evenness of temperature and general climatic conditions it 
may be readily inferred that healthfulness is one of the chief 
attributes, where abundant moisture, constant ocean breezes. 
and a redundancy of clear mountain streams are combined 
with a complete absence of swamps, pools, reservoirs and 
etc., the average health of the inhabitants must be good. 
Land for farming, dairying and fruit and stock raising pur- 
poses is valued all the way from $3 to $300 per acre. There 
are also 442,072 acres of government land untaken. There 
are many choice spots of both hill and valley land, which are 
still open to purchase from the government, but they are 
quite inconvenient to roads, schools and ctc., at present. Ir- 
rigation is not practiced in this section of the country as the 
average rainfall is about 46.66 inches per annum and quite 
evenly distributed through the year. It appears to the 
writer that a place where the very lowest temperature ever 
recorded was twenty degrees above zero and the highest ever 
recorded was eighty-five degrees, where cvelones, blizzards. 
floods and drouths do not oceur, where there are beautiful 
bays, creeks. and rivers, where with the requisite amount of 
land and the right kind of people of good character. culture 
can be established and perpetuated and the New Civilization 
made a Success. —E. E. Garner. 
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Looking Forward. 
By Philip Rappaport. 


This is one of the books that every 
thinker should read. In it Mr. Rap- 
paport has with masterly argument 
and a strong array of facts sought to 
separate the view of family life entire- 
ly from its mystical interpretations. 
He has endeavored to study human 
family and marriage relations with 
the same honesty, accuracy and free- 
dom from bias or personal interest 
that Burbank employs to form his con- 
clusions in relation to flowers, fruits 
and vegetables. In reality it is all the 
same problem. Any scheme for bet- 
terment of either animals, plants or 
human being must be amendable to exactly the same set of 
laws. Mr. Rappaport makes it evident that there are not two 
sets of laws in the world, The following estimates of “Look- 
ing Forward” by the literary editors of two notable dailies 
are of exceptional interest. 

That “the best medicine against social ills is freedom,” is 
the conclusion ultimately attained by the writer, who well 
and thoughtfully traces the rising status of the feminine sex 
from very early beginnings down to the present, touching 
upon various related and concomitant social and sociological 
topics in the process. In greater and ever growing liberty 
he believes will yet be found the relief and cure for most of 
the evils, economic and otherwise, under which society now 
labors. His book, which shows careful preparation and con- 
tains many tersely presented and important facts, does not 
lack for interest or value. Sociological students should find 
it of suggestive aid—Chicago Record Herald. 

As for the status of women—the writer shows by a long 
series of illustrations from ancient and modern sources that 
this has always depended upon her economic value. When 
she has been a factor in production it has been high, as among 
our Pueblo Indians, for example; when she has been economi- 
cally dependent it has been low, no matter what so-called 
“chivalry” may pretend to the contrary.—Denver Post. 

Looking Forward well bound in cloth $1.00, or send $1.50 
and receive the book and “To-oMrrow’ magazine for one 
year. 
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Au Revor. 


By Viola Richardson. 


The sun had set and the gray shadows were 
creeping through the room. 

She was dying—all day she had fought 
with the dark spectre that stood at her bed- 
‘side, but the fight was over and they knew 
the end was near. 

He sat beside her, holding one of her thin. 
cold hands in his Lig strong one, so full of life 
and warmth. He wondered in dumb pain 
why he could not drain the rich warm blood 
out of his veins into hers, and give her a new 
hold on life. Why must she die? His whole 
being shrank back with a shudder of unen- 
durable horror at the thought of the days and 
days without her—the emptiness, the chill—never to look 
across the table and see her smiling back at him—never to 
feel the loving caress of her eyes as he read to her—never to 
feel the delicious thrill of tenderness at the nearness of her 
her body to him in the night time—never—never—never. 

She had lain so still for a long time that he would have 
thought the end had come, and that she was with him no 
more had it not been for her eyes, gazing out beyond him, 
seeing and yet not seeing. 

He drew a long trembling breath and stroked the hand that 
lay so passively in his. She turned her eyes from that far 
off something to his face. 

“Sweetheart.” she whispered. 

“Yes, dear,” and he dropped down on his knees beside the 
bed that it might bring his face nearer hers, so that she need 
make no unnecessary effort to see him and speak to him. 
“What is it, Little Girl?” 

She smiled faintly at the name that he had used first in the 
sweet days of their courtship—the name that symbolized in 
a way that love which sought to enfold and protect to the 
uttermost. 

“I see things now that I never saw before—I understand 
things now that I never understood before—and before I gu 
—” she stopped with a break in her voice. The man’s head 
went down against her breast and she stroked back the dark 
hair. 

Presently she went on, “I want to say to you things that 
I know now I should have said long time ago—things that 
I have kept from vou.” The voice, the eyes, the gentle press- 
ure of the hand, all gave out a wordless cry for forgiveness. 

“My wife! as if you ever kept anything from me! Do not 
weary yourself. dear love, your whole life has been as open 
to me as the sky—your dear life which could conceal noth- 
ing. Do you want just to rest here close to me?” 
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“I did not realize it, but now I sce,’ she went on gently. 
“T thought I was giving you all my life, and now I see that 
I had a life outside of you, apart from you—of which I never 
told you. Now—as I feel myself slipping away from you—I 
realize that running through all my hfe with you has been a 
tebellion—a protest—.” She stopped and strained her eves 
to see him in the deepening gloom. Let nothing I say pain 
you, dear, because we never were so nearly one as now— 
never have I rested my life so openly in yours—as now. You 
will not let what I say pain you, will you, dear?” 

“No, no, sweet, nothing you would say could pain me, for 
I know your dear heart too well. Be free to say whatever it 
rests you to say.” 

“I want to say it because it will take away the only bar- 
rier between us—and there will be nothing but perfect un- 
derstanding—forever.” 

The man whispered, “Yes, dear.” 

“All these years I have wanted to be free; I have chafed 
at bondage—.” 

The man felt a shock go through him like a stab, and his 
soul stood still as if an abyss had opened before it. 

Silence lay between them for awhile—the woman gather- 
ing her wasting force for this last message from the inner- 
most chamber of her being, and the man groping in darkness 
for he knew not what. 

“It began only a little while after we were married—the 
sense of bondage—and my soul protested because it must fit 
itself to your ideas of things—that I could have no activities 
outside the limit you prescribed for me—to graduallv put 
away the things I loved to read and adjust mvself to like 
what you wanted—to forget my own desires for expression 
and immerse myself in your hopes and ambitions—to become 
acquainted with the people you wished me to know—to fol- 
low always in the path that you had made—to never be able 
to take a step alone—to suppress my views of things—or 
bend them to meet your own—.” 

“I did not know I had been like that. I have loved you so, 
dear, I have wanted the way to be easy and smooth for vou 
you were to me as a rare and delicate flower ta »a shielded, 
cared for—J have made you suffer and I thought I was being 
good to you.” 

“You have been good to me—.” There was infinite love 
in the voice. “The fault is not yours—there is no fault—or 
if there is it is mine. I think this protest that has run through 
all my life is an innate something in human nature—the 
struggle for self-expression—for self-growth—the reaching 
after self-consciousness. I should have talked with you of it, 
but I could not; I felt that it might bring disco-d, misunder- 
standing, and so tried to crush it out. But now I see that 
I should have told you—that if I had told you our love would 
have been rounded out to something more beautiful even 
than it was—it has been sweet to me, dear—I do not mean 
that it has not been sweet—alwavs remember that it has been 
full and rich and sweet to me,” 
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The effort to speak exhausted the woman, and she lay still 
for many minutes, while the man’s thoughts went back over 
tae past like an accusing thing. A new consciousness had 
come to him. wherein he saw that his love had been filled 
with a great selfishness. Incidents stood out here and there 
like searing torches—incidents where he had geutly put aside 
some wish of hers that seemed childish to him because he ha:! 
thought something else would be better for her. 

He put his face down close to hers on the pillow. 

“Little Comrade, I understand,” he said brokenly. 

Her cylids trembled, a smile glorified her face, her fingers 
trembled in a last loving hand clasp—and he was alcne. 


ISRAFEL AND I. 
By John Francis Valter. 


While .wandering in the Borderland 

Where lonely souls seek respite from their pain, 
I heard the voice of Israfel soaring in a song,— 
So intensely mournful— 

So tremulously sweet, 

As to leave no trace in memory, 

Tho’ I crave to feel again, 


Presently I saw Him 

In the moon’s pale sensuous light, 
Advancing straight towards me 
From the shadows of the trees. 


A cowled robe enwrapped Him, 

He walked with bowed down head 
And arms clasped o’er some object 
Hidden in his breast. 


When opposite to me he paused 
Bared a lily to my gaze, 

Whose once immaculate petals 
Were stained with black decay 


“The Beautiful must die,’ wailed He 
“The Beautiful must die: 
“Oh, let us weep in silence here,— 
“A moment—You and J.” 


Reverently we bowed our heads, 
And bitterly we wept, 

There in the silent moonlight—— 
Israfel and I. 


THE HEART OF THINGS. 
By H. M. Walker. 


A beautifully printed book on the line of New Thought 
Philosophy and “Soul Building.” These who wish to be in 
line with new, original ideas by one of the best writers in 
ths field may address The Segnogram, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Pleasing Face Always Wins. 


In one of his fascinating novels, Wiliam Black, 
author of “A Princess of Thule,” and other noted 
works of fiction, describes a young woman who was 
tall and strikingly handsome In figure, with abun- 
dant masses of raven-black hair, dark eyes under 
darker eyelashes, and proud and well-cut Hps, but 
who, unfortunately, was constantly mortified by u 
complexion that was anything but clear and velvety, 
a crooked nose and outstanding ears. These dis- 
tressing defects proved to be a handicap to her through lte, because 
the art of correcting such blemishes was little practiced at that 
time, and had by no means attained the high development which tr 
enjoys to-day, especially in the western world. 

As a matter of plain fact, a pleasing face has a great advantage 
over one that is marred by distortions and unlovely blotches and 1s 
nearly always successful in winning the most coveted prizes of life. 
There is no gainsaying the unchangeable truth that an attractive 
countenance is the handmaid of success and popularity. This has 
been thoroughly established by patient investigators who have sought 
an answer to the question: Why is it that of two persons who are 
seemingly equal in merit, capacity and opportunity, one will fail 
and the other succecd? The fatal defect is found in the personality, 
in which the countenance plays a most important part. 

Happily for those who feel the mortification arising from physica! 
blemishes, for which they are in no way responsible, there exists at 
the present time in the highly developed art of dermatology a meth- 
od of treatment and surgical correction which offers such sufferers 
new hopes and opens up new vistas in the race for love, honor and 
success. 

H. J. Saunders, B. S., M. D., 148 State street, Chicago, is unques- 
tionably one of the leading exponents of this art in the West. He is 
not only an expert and practical dermatologist, but a bachelor of 
science and a graduate in medicine and surgery, with a license to 
practice. This being the age of scientific achievement and artistic 
development, Dr. Saunders has devoted a great part of his time in 
recent years to the laudable work of improving faces lacking in the 
qualities that captivate, because of patches, pimples, blotches and 
muddy complexion: red noses, superfuous hair, dull, spotted, sallow, 
leathery skin; outstanding ears that give the wearer the appearance 
of a caricature; humped or crooked noses, thick lips indicative of 
sensuality, hollow checks and the wrinkles of premature age; marks 
of dissipation, injurious habits, worry, disease, etc. 

The more Dr. Saunders studied this subject, the more clearly he 
saw that neither man nor woman could afford to go through life 
suffering from the disadvantages caused by abnormal or repulsive 
features, if relief was in any way to be obtained. : 

Dr. Saunders logically argues that while success is written on 
some faces peculiariy favored by Mother Nature, failure is just as 
legibly inscribed on cthers that for some mysterious reason have 
not won the propitlztion of the gods. Just here he steps in—pro- 
vided you secure nis services—and by a magical skill, suggestive of 
the wonders performed by the genii of the fable, but in reality re- 
sulting from true scientific principles, transforms the repulsive face 
into an attractive cne, thus snatching victory from the hands of 
defeat and turning failure into success. 


ed 
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Informal Brotherhood and Gorrespondence Club 


Short articles, poems and opinions from our readers are solici- 
ted for this department. This place is reserved for quarrels, 
discussions, nonsense or for the welling heart—but make it short. 


WOULD WE OBJECT? 


Suppose, for a moment, that the Messiah oz sacred story 
should to-day be walking the earth, doing wonders, teaching 
truth, denouncing religious show, living simply on the shin 
bounty of his hearers and disciples, who would object? 

Would we, who think for ourselves, object? 

Did he not then stand for all we stand for now? 

Has our crowd any criticism at all for a real disciple of 
Jesus Christ? I haven’t, for one. 

We can’t get along without religion nor dispense with 
moral ideals, and where among all the religions can we find 
a better ideal than the lowly man of Nazareth? 

If all Christendom were a consistent Christian fabric, 
would professional ecclesiastics be prating and protesting 
freethinkers berating? 

What in the world can save “Christianity,” which now 
claims 500,000,000 adherents, or one-third the planet’s pop- 
ulation, except just such a jolt as is indicated by the ancient 
Christian prophecy of a triumphal return of the Messiah 10 
capture the race by resistless power? 

Whether we “believe” Christian “last things” or not. 
would we object to the rankest literal second coming of 
Christ? I shouldn’t. Why? Because it would settle some 
live questions forever. —John R. Downcr. 


TO CHAMPIONS OF PROGRESS. 
By W. F. Fischer—a Workingman. 


Natural ways of thinking, living and belief, 

Can bring not but progress, 

And never causes grief. 

Living close to nature, 

As onward the soul speeds, 

No narrow mind! no prejudice! no unnatural ne: cs. 


Welcome! Champions of real progress, 

May vour names be ever spoken, 

May history reveal your teachings. 

The naked truth unbroken, 

And when vour lives on earth is o'er. 

Mav they to all, be sublime, 

While you have passed, leaving behind your 
Footprints in the sands of time. 
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A PLEA FOR THE CHILD SLAVE. 
By Llewellyn Flowers Withers. 


Out of the darkness of despair, comes the pitiful wail of the 
child slave, crying to us for protection from the cruel task- 
master who is grinding out every hope that has blossomed 
in his young heart; crushing every joy in its bud; dwarfing 
every noble impulse that would find an abiding place in his 
mind, and making him the criminal of the future: 

Men and women, let us rise to the occasion. and juin our 
forces to the brave souls who have no voice in the matter. 
Read Edwin Markham’s article entitled “The Hoe Man in 
the Making,” in the October “Cosmopolitan,” and then join 
the Child Labor Federation, by sending your name and ad- 
dress to Mr. Gustavus Meyers, 1789 Broadway, New York 
city. He will send you a certificate of membership free of 
charge. The idea of the federation is to get as large a list as 
possible, in the hope of influencing legislation in behalf of 
the child slave. If you wish to do more than send in your 
name, you might get up a list of the people you know, who 
wish to help in the cause, and send to the above address. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A MONOPOLIST. 
By Frederic C. Howe. 


A remarkable book by a remarkable man. A political nar- 
rative of deep significance. This book is not about Chicago’s 
Roger “Gas” Sullivan, but everyone who reads it will see 
just how a man like Sullivan can and does get control of a 
great political machine. 

As a truthful revelation of the development of the conflict 
in this country between plutocracy and democracy, it has no 
equal in literature. 1I2mo., cloth, 170 pages. Price, $1.00. 
(postage 8 cents). Address To-Morrow Publishing Co. 


APPENDICITIS. 


In Health Culture Dr. Latson takes up for thorough 
and thoughtful consideration, “Appendicitis, it’s Causes, 
Prevention, and Treatment.” It is found to come from 
virious causes, that we should understand, and that it 
can be cured without an operation by common sense home 
treatment methods. This paper should be widely read as it 
would save much of suffering and needless expense. The 
number also contains other valuable matter, including a very 
thoughtful paper by Dr. F. H. Millener on “How Health of 
Men Working in Electrical Works are Effected by Electrical 
Currents of High Voltage,” an illustrated paper on “The Fine 
Art of Movement,” “The Salt Eating Habit,” by Julia Col- 
man, in which it is shown that salt is an injurous condiment. 
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“New Poison Habits,” by Dr. Felix L. Oswald, explains how 
people are poisoning themselves by the use of patent medi- 
cines, etc. “The Care of the Baby,” is considered by Dr. C. 
W. Young, “Irritable Children.” by Mrs. I. M. Bond. There 
are also papers on “Sleep and it's Relation to Health.” “The 
Danger of Impure Drugs,” “The Fruit and Nut Diet,” Physi- 
cal Decay in Women,” “The Health of Authors.” An import- 
ant factor in Health Culture is found in the practical answers 
to questions of its readers ın relation to recovery and mainte- 
nance of health. The speciality to which this magazine is 
devoted is one of universal interest and it ought to have a 
universal circulation. It is published at 10 cents a copy, 
and $1.00 a year, by The Health-Culture Company, 153 West 
Twenty-third street, New York. 


Dear Editor “To-Morrow :” 
The other day my muse inspired me with the following: 


Stars shalt thou have for jewels, 
With moons will I deck thy hair, 
The morning light for wedding robe 

Shall be thine, my lady fair. 
Gold from the sun's last sunset, 

Silk from the sheen of the sea, 
The turquois band of the tropic sky 

Shall be raiment, love, for thee. 


I send it on its mission of awakening similar thoughts in 
you. I have been out for the last two weeks soap-boxing 
for the Socialist party and I tell you the “cicada” is breaking 
its shell and the faint murmurs of it can be felt even in cross 
road Ohio villages and I begin to wonder whether “To-Mor- 
row” is not already here. 

Yours in the Hope, 
—W. J. Millard. 


TAXATION OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 


Editor ‘“To-Morrow” :—In reply to your request for argu- 
menrs relative to the taxation of Church property, I desire to 
contribute this: 

A church is a building, which like all other buildings, is pro- 
duced by labor and capital applied to land. It is like other 
biuldings, also in that it is perisihable and has to be repaired 
constantly to keep it in usuable condition, 

A Church is not capital, but is simply wealth and like all 
other wealth should be exempt frcm taxation. If it is a good 
thing. it should not be taxed for the same reason that no good 
thing shouid be taxed. If it is a bad thing it should be pro- 
hibited. I think it is a negative thing. The value of a 
Church is not due to government, or to organized society, but 
is due solely to the fact that certain individuals believe in 
it, want it, and support it. 
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‘The sinners, free thinkers, philosophers and thoughtful 
people do not make church values, because they do not 
value the Church for anything save the building material 
they contain. 

With the land under the building called a church, the 
case is wholly different; it is a secular, not a religious value, 
it is a social, not an individual value. Its existence is due 
to the presence, industry and needs of the whole people, saint 
and sinner alike, if such there be—and it is the only value 
about or relative to a church which society as a whole has 
a right to, and if this value were taken as it ought to be, and 
will be taken before twenty more years have elapsed, it will 
shrink the value of church “property” in this country more 
than one-half, probably two-thirds. and enlightened liberal- 
ism and the steady resistless.-march of the human mind 
toward religious liberty and economic freedom will do the 
rest. 

To see the force of this one has but to consider the dif- 
ference between the value of the Methodist Church on Clark 
and Washington or Old Trinity at the head of Wall Street 
and the value of the land they stand on. It is dollars to 
doughnuts in both cases. : 

The Old Trinity corporation in New York is one of the 
wealthiest corporations in that city, and one of the greatest 
landlords or landgods; they, also, have the attribute of all 
respectable gods, unlimited power, and until they are sheru 
of this power, justice will not obtain in America. 

This is the doctrine of the Single Tax, it is a good dac- 
trine and true. Like all true doctrines it has the quality 
of universal applicability, it dovetails into all the known 
facts and factors and like every other good and true thing 
in this world it can not be refuted. It is an economic Gib- 
‘raltar. Yours faithfully, 

—Henry H. Hardinge. 


ANOTHER. 


Greeting to the Editor of “To-Morrow”:—You ask about 
“Taxation of Church Property.” Church property shoule 
be taxed the same as other property. This is the stronges. 
way I can write my opinion on this subiect. 

But why have taxation on anv property? We can coin 
and print a medium of exchange ard that is all we need, and 
all that is got at great expense by taxation. I have beer 
considering how to abolish taxation of homes, the same as 
is now done for church property. Let us abolish taxation. 

Yours truly, 
Boston, Mass. —A. F. Hill. 


TAX CHURCH. 
Why should one set of club-house owners have their 
houses exempt from taxes more than any or all others? This 
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club-house church claims to do as they would be done by, 
and then let the other club-house owners be assessed enough 
more to make up for what their house and ground should 
be assessed and paid for? We notice the state has to have 
so many dollars for their apportionment and every dollar 
let off from their club house has to be paid by the other club 
houses and their grounds. Are we to continue to exempt 
them. They will have a half and a whole million in their 
clubhouses and a million dollar iot to put it on. Shows 
very plainly on the face of their business that they mistrust 
God, for their seeking His righteousness all other necessary 
things would be added and for the mistrust in God to give 
them (just common compensation) for their daily efforts, 
they seek to (and have) made all other club-house owners 
pay their taxes—made the devils, sinners as well as infidels 
pay their bills. That is what I cal! a hell of a church. May 
be a church, but not Christ! A cannibal people eat up the 
body of the Jew as long as he ‘asted and seeing he is no 
more, go through the motion of yet drinking human blood 
and eating his human body. Bah! 

Only a few months have passed when the first four cor- 
ners in a town, village or city was occupied with a grocery. 
a clothing, blacksmith shop and postoffice, and now ’tis a 
church, a drug shop, a bank and trial court rooms. A few 
months ago a man traded where he liked to, and he feared ` 
no one. But now if he doesn’t pay into the church he is 
boycotted at the bank, the drug store and ends up in the 
court room. They won’t buy from him or sell to him unless 
they get double what the article is worth. Most cheerfully 
submitted by your worthy subscriber, 

Long Beach, Cal. —A, A. Caswell. 
THE STELLAR RAY, MAGAZINE OF HIGHER 

THOUGHT. 


This magazine is successor to “Suggestion” which has been 
purchased from Dr. Uarkyn of Chicago. Although its name 
is now “The Stellar Ray” the trend and purpose will con- 
tinue to be psychological, metaphysical and scientific. Al! 
search for truth shall be made with freedom from prejudice, 
creeds or dogma. The higher development of mankind along 
the lines of health, mind and soul power, and to obtain bet- 
ter conditions in all human expression of life, is our teaching. 

As the name indicates, we shall add to the journal a de- 
partment devoted to astral science, a most interesting study 
of stellar influence upon all life, and exact science by which 
man may determine his relation to the infinite, and his course 
of action from the cradle to the grave. 

We are now readv to offer you the same advertising rates 
with an added beneficiary of a much larger issue of the De- 
cember number. Your prompt attention given to any mat- 
ter you intend to send us will receive our cordial support. 

Astro Publishing Co.. Hodges Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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To-Morrow Classified Advertising 
Terms Three Dollars ani inch, Noth- 
ing Less Than One Dollar. 


IRRING YOUR WANTS HERE AND 
LOOK. HERE FOR THEM. 


For Sale, Automobile—Buffalo Tour- 

ing car; fine leather top, pneumatic 
tires, 32x344—-suitable for three or 
five .persons—automatic throughout, 
even to pump for tires. Three years 
old—Cost, $1,600. Will sell for $300. 
Address Auto Bargain, care ‘“To-Mor- 
row.” 


For Sale, Collection of Arms—Two 

hundred guns and pistols, showing 
the entire evolution of modern fire 
arm. One hundred swords and dag- 
gers of all nations; specimens trom 
the Palestine crusades and the Span- 
ish Inquistion—43 pairs of stirrups, 
mostly Spanish and Mexican, inlaid 
with gold and silver. Address Arse- 
nal, care of ‘“To-Morrow.” 


Co-Operative Home—A couple owning 

a suburoan home would Hke to 
share it with parties co-operatively 
inclined. Address Bluebeard, care 
‘“To-Morrow.” 


Wanted—Correspondence — enclosing 

stamp, from those desiring to se- 
cure country homes in tracts from 
one to one hundred and sixty acres 
on ninety-nine year lease. Address 
Dakota, care “To-Morrow.” 


Special Writer—Young woman jour- 

nalist, national reputation, writes 
club papers and special articles upon 
any subject desired. If you want some- 
thing that will “take.” Address Lite 
Kateur, care ‘“To-Morrow.” 


Exchange—Will exchange an automo- 
bile for the furniture and lease of a 

large furnished house in Chicago. Ad- 

dress Garage, care ‘‘To-Morrow.” 


The S. W. C. Buyer—Do you want a 

pretty frock or a pair of lovely hose 
or gloves, or a piano or a washing 
machine or an up-to-date grapho- 
phone, or a cart for Johnny, or a sew- 
ing machine for Mary—or—? The 
Spencer - Whitman Round Table 
doesn’t boast too many accomplish- 
ments, but there is really a good all 
around shopper at the Table who will 
attend to your wants if you will make 
them known. You pay less money 


and get intelligent supervision. Ad- 
dress “The Buyer,” care ‘“ro-Mor- 
row.” 
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LAME PEOPLE 


THE PERFECTION EXTENSION SHOE 


yu 


BEFOKE 
Makes both feet appear exactly alike. 


Can wear ready-made shoes, slippers 
and rubbers with it. Worn with perfect 
ease and comfort. Very light and dur- 
nance Made on approval. Shipped on 
trial, expressage prepaid. Best and 
cheapest. no matter what you are wear- 
ing for a lift at present, it is to your 
interest to call or write for full par- 
ticulars. 

HENRY 1o LOT L. LOTZ, 313 Third Ave. N. Y 


The Medical 
Arena 


Publishes medical facts—not fancies. 


It {s an up-to-date Medical Journal and 
gives you the very latest medical news 
for the sum of ONE DOLLAR per 
year. Write for sample copy. 


Address DR. 8S. F. MARCH, Editor 
1214 Main St. 
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Voice Culture 


By my Correspondence Method of Voice 
Culture you can make your voice beau- 
tiful, resonant, and of extended com- 
pass—you can learn to read music as 
you read print, in less time and at less 
expense than by persondl lessons. If 
you are interested in vocal music, send 
2c stamp for my bookiet, “The Voice 
Made Beautiful,” and terms for course 
of thirty lessons. 
HARVEY SUTHERLAND. 

Suite 869 “The Gramercy.” N. Y. City 


EPERE E 


ONE YEAR’S READING., Send 10c for 
a year’s subscription to American Sto- 
ries, the best short story magazinu 
published, and we will send you Rurai 
Young People 1 year free. This in- 
cludes one or more popular songs every 
month for a year, and your name in 
OUR BIG MAIL list. All for a dime. 
BURGESS PUBLISHING GCO, 
Dept, T. D, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“Common Sense” 


The great Socialist Weekly. A lender 
in the Socialist movement. 
One: Year cies sce rates aues 
Six months ............cc ee es 25 cents 

COMMON SENSE PUB. CO, 
Lons Angeles, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Cal. 


A Practical Course in Self-Diag- 
nosis and Self-Healing 
By Means Of 
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“THE DIAGNOSIS FROM THE EYE” is a most remarkable book, 
the result of years of careful observation and research. It deals with 
cne of the most important and far reaching discoveries in the science of 
healing; with the fact, that the iris of the eye is a mirror of mind 
and body and discloses the inner ccndition of man. 

150 large pages, 70 original illustrations; neatly bound in cloth; 
sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 


The Foundation of all Reform, cloth 35c; paper 25c. 
The Folly of Meat-Eating 10c, 


Drugs Never Heal 


‘They only suppress symtoms which eiways appear in the form of 
pains, fever, eruptions, etc.. when te laws of nature have been gross- 
ly violated. 

As there is but one cause of disease—violating of nature’s laws— 
sthere is but one remedy: a natural and rational mode of living. 

This truth is fully confirmed by cur new method of diagnosing 
diseases: The Diagnosis from the Eye. 

Our Sanatorium is located in Chicago's most beautiful section, just 
opposite Lake Michigan and Lincoln Park, Whose ever green lawns, 
blooming flowers and majestic trees are particularly inviting to all who 
wish to spend the larger part of the day, especially during the warmer 
weather, in nature’s realm, 


ae — mS Write for particulars to 
~A Kosmos Hygienic Institute 
/ A i KNEIPP WATER CURE SANITARIUM 
7 | 765 N. Clark St. - Chicago, Ill. | 


s -> Near Menominee St Tel. Black 5981. Opposite Lincoln Pk. 
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This Is The Time 


When you ought to plan for your 
reading for 1907. Here is a combi- 
tion which ought to interest you. No 
matter what else you have you want 
this. A money Order for 90 cents gets 
it up to 12 o'clock November 30th 
1906, but not one minute longer. 
Membership In the International 


Health League, price .........$0.50 
Our Official Monthly 40 page Ma- 


@azine, one year .......-+..-. 50 
Certificate of Membership, good 
for life .soisesieereriis saie Bees 50 


Health Coupon good for consulta- 
tion if at any time your health 
is not up to par .........- «eee 1.00 


Now you have read it;—read it once 
more; then ask yourself the question 
“Can I afford NOT to accept this 
cffer’? It will never be repeated, and 
is made now because we want to dou- 
ble our present membership of 20,000 
before 1907. 

Our monthly magazine which is sent 
to members only i swell worth the 
whole amount we are offering this 
combination for. . 


Yours for health and happiness 


International Health League 
490 S. Saline St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Commercial Information. 


32 Pages Moonthly. 


This paper tells agents and M. O. 
Men how to make, sell and advertise 
their own goods; also where to buy 
goods they cannot make. Price 5c per 
copy. 50c per year, 3 months on tri 
for 10c. Advertising space 10c per line 
tor 10,000 circulation. This includes a 
year's subscription. Publishers who 
publish this advertisement in their 
papers can have the same in Commer- 
cial Information. 


H STREY,_ Publisher, Plano, Ili. 


Ingersoll Beacon 


A Spicy Little Monthly at 50 cts. a 
year, 5 cts. a number. A 
Devoted to Science, Free Thought 
and the Gospel uf Reason and Good 
Cheer, in contrast with the “foolish 
forms and cringing faiths” of theology. 
„Organ of the Ingersoll Memorial Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. Edited by William 
H Maple. 
THE NEATEST RATIONALISTIC 
MAGAZINE EVER ISSUED. 
The BEACON is a friend to all liberal 
publications and organizations. One and 
two-cent postage 
scribe now. Each number 
the price for a year. 
INGERSOLL BEACON CO. 
78 La Salle St, Chicago. 
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stamps taken. Sub- | 


Something New 


on a subject that is not understood 
by many people, This íis the ques- 
tion of the relationship between 
SEX and the PHYSICAL and MEN- 
TAL HEALTH.. 1 


“The Abuse of the Marriage Relations” 


written by an experlenced physi- 
cian, who has investigated this sub- 
ject and has found !t to be the 
origin of most chronic diseases. 
This is also the cause of so many 
unhappy marriages. This is a very 
valuable book for those who are 
married or intend.to get. married, 
It will avoid considerable unhappt- 
ness and heart-aches. This bobdk 
will be sent you prepaid upon re- 
ceipt of 


25 Cents in Stamps or Coin. 


B. LUST, N. D., T 124 E. 58th St., N. Y. City 


THE ALTRUIST 


Isa monthly paper, partly in phonetio spelling, and 
devoted to equal rights, united labor, common prop- 
erty and Community Homer. It is issued by the 


Altruist Community of St. Louis, whose memb-rs 
hold al their property in common, live and work 
together in a permanent home for their mutual 
enjoyment, assistance and support, and both men 
and women have equal rights and decide op all its 
business affairs by th ir majority vote, It offers a 
home and employment for life tu all acreptable per- 
sons who may wish to join it. 10 cents a year. 
Sample copy free. Address, 


A. LONGLEY, Editor, 
2711 Franklin Avenue, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


Being very much in need of funds to 
aid in completing my life work I now 
offer my $1 book, 


“My Century Plant” 


for 80 cents —paper covered copies 30 
cents. 
LOIS WAIBROOKER 


ANTIOCH CALIFORNIA 


Read 
The Kazooster 


The Foolish Magazine 


50c a year. 


5e everywhere. 


If your newsdea'er has not got it, 

send 5 cents in stamp to THE 

KAZOOSTER PUB. CO., 
Providence, R. I. 


Appendicitis 
Is caused by retained waste matter 
in the intestines (constipation). 


Dysentery 

Diarrhea and all bowel troubles are 
caused by poisons which have gen- 
erated in the intestines and have 
not been properly expelled. 


Malaria 

And all Fevers are caused by pol- 
sons retained in the system which 
should have been eliminated, 


The Art of Being Well 


A booklet relating to Dr. Wright’s 
New Internat Bath, explains the 
best methods of treatment for the 
above and all forms of Chronic Di- 
sease, and how to avoid acute ar- 
tacks. 

This booklet with a sample copy 
of Health-Culture, the best Hea!(h 
Magazine published, will be sent 
free. Send your address on a 
postal to 


‘The Health-Culture Co. 
“T”, 151 West 23rd St., New York. 


NTI-CROOKED HEEL CUSHIONS 


Will prevent running over the 
Heels of Shoos. Acts as a cush- 
ion and can be adjuated to make 
yche wearer taller if so desired. 
Makes walkinga plo sore. At 
all shoe atores or by mail on re- 
¥ celpt of price 50 cants per pair, 
f any size, worn inside of shoes. 
Free circular. 


Nathan Ankle Support Co. 


88w Reade Street, New York. 
EF Al R Its Care, Diseases» 
and Treatment 
By C. HENRI LEONARD, A. M., M. D. 
A Professor in the Detroit College of 
Medicine. 

Octavo, 320 pages, llimp sides, $1.00 
postpaid. 

Bound in nezt cloth, gilt side title, 
$1.50 postpald. 

Has over 100 engravings, and gives 
Self-treatment for the diseises of the 
Hair, Beard and Scalp. 200 prescrip- 
tions in English given. 

If your hair is falling out it tells you 
how to stop it, 

If turning gray, how to prevent it. 

If growing slowly, how to hasten 
Its growth. 

If it is all out, and hair bulbs are noc 
dead, how to make it grow again. 

If growing in unsightly places, how 
lo remove it. 

It tells you how to bleach it. or dye 
il black, brown, red or of a blonde color. 
Circular free. Address 
THE ILLUSTRATED MEDICAL 

JOURNAL 
DETROIT, MICH. 


co., 


Google 
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A NEW EDITION OF 


The Will To Be Well 


By. Charles Brodie Pattersen. 


This the fifth edition of one of 
the most widely read and helpful 
of this author's books on healing. 
has been thoroughly revised and 
contains a number of entirely new 
chapters. As it now stands it em- 
bodies the author's latest experi- 
ence and thought upon this mos! 
important of subjects—health of 
body and of mind, 
Price $1.30 Post Paid. 


FOR SALE BY 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO. 


Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York. 


Make Money Orders Payable in 
New York. Orders Promptly filled 


How Would You Like 
To Make Fifty Thou- 
sand Dollars? - 


How would you like to secure 


An Income of $2,500.00 


At the cost of a few days work? 


Opportunities exist right in your 
own community if you know how te 
See them, how to take advantage of 
them. 

THE BROKERS AND PROMOTERS 
HAND BOOK tells you how you ean 
do this—and more—in the single chap- 
ter entitled 


An Education in Promotion, 


This article is priceless in itstif— 
but there are thirty-four others—no: 
theoretical, but practical; you get the 
hard earned experience of a broker 
—promoter who shows YOU how to dv 
what he has done, and what hundreds 
have done and in the doing acquired 
fortune, 

The Brokers & Promoters Hasd Book, 


Price One Dollar. 
THE BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
116 Nassau Street, New York 
Moner back if not satiafled. 


AN UP-TO-DATE PAMPHLET 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORGE 


MRS. JOSEPHINE K. HENRY 


This pamphlet is now in circulation 
in every State in the Union, It treats 
In forcible style of the most vital pro- 
blem before the American people and 
should be read by all men and women 
who desire better domstic conditions. 


1 copy, 25 cents, 

5 copies for One Dollar, 

TO-MORROW PUBLISHING CO. 
2238 Calumet av., Chicago, Hi. 


- 


HOW TO BUILD YOUR OWN BRAIN 


January NEW THOUGHT will print the first of a series of articles on SCIENTI- 
FIC CHARACTER BUILDING by the well-known scientist, Leon Elbert Landone, 
telling how to build in new brain satruc.ure which shall manifest special desired 


qualities, 


If you wish certain attributes or talents added to your character. If you wish 
special tastes developed, if yor desire mental or moral weaknesses transformed 
into strong positive powers for good rerd these articles, Dr. Landone has agreed 
to give specific methods (the result of loug years of scientific experiment and in- 
vestigation and the bullding of hundreds of brains) not only to produce quali- 
ties and conditions which he desires to demonstrate, but to apply to Imdfvidual 


cases submitted by subscribers. 


Dr. Landone’s series on Physieal Immorality in New Thought just closed, 
created a tremendous sensation and will be brought out in book form to satisfy 


the hundréds of requests received 


You know well many of the other famous people whose writings appear in 


NEW THOUGHT monthly. 


NEW THOUGHT is only 50 cents a year. 64 pages and cover standard maga- 
azine size. Send now for the magazine for 1907 and receive our special Christmas 
number free. Or 4 months’ trial subscription, for 10 cents. The New Thought 


Publishing Co., 1176 Caxton Bldg., Chicaog, Ill. 


if You Desire All The Good Things of Current 
Literature Between Two Covers, You’ll Be Inter- 
ested In What is Said Below: 


Aa the number of magazines increases the wore difficult It becomes for you to secure 
a representative selection of articles; i.e., if you subscribe for individual magazines. 


As the number of magazines increase the Less difficult it becomes for you to sesure 
a representative selection of articles, i.o., if you subscribe for 


The Busy Man’s Magazine 


The Review of Reviews for Busy People 


This magazine is an epitame ol the world's best thought To par. It contains the 
very selectiona you want to see but have no time to look for In individual magazines. 


In addition, there is a complete list of contents of other magazines. 
There is also a review of the latest books, of special interest to business people. 


For the sum of $2.00 you can get THE BUSY MAN'S MAGAZINE for One Year 
You would have to pay $200.00 to get the contents of THE BUSY MAN'S MAGAZINE Ip the ordinary way 
Send in Your Subscription NOw 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Books for Sale 
SOCIAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


The Universal Kinship, Cloth $1.00 
By J. Howard Moore 


The Origin of the Family, Cloth 50c 
By Frederick Engels 


The Changing Order, Cloth $1.00 
By Oscar Lovell Triggs 


Better World Philosophy, Cloth $1.00 
By J. Howard Moore 


Love's Coming of Age Cloth $1.00 
By Edward Carpenter 


The Evolution of Man, Cloth 50c 
By Wilhelm Boelsche 


The End of the World, Cloth 50c 
y Wilhelm Meyer 


Science and Revolution, Cloth 50c 
By Ernest Untermann 


The Triumph of Life, Cloth 50c 
By Wilhelm Boelsche 


Address, 


To-Morrow Publishing Company, 
2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


To-Day Thinking 


To-Morrow Readers 


Of all books that quickly come into 
popular favor, that just have come 
from the presses of the Segnogram 
Publishing Co., written by Hon. 
Walker——the man with a boys heart 
—is the most prominently mentioned. 
It is a dollar book, put up like other 
books costing two dollars. It costs 
you one dollar, and if you are not 
satisfied when you have read it you 
may have your dollar back on return 
of the book in good condition. The 
title of the book is 


The Heart Of Things 


and, as its title indicates, {t gets close 
to the warm spot in your better self. 
Write for descriptive circular, or send 
a dollar and the book will go for- 
ward by return mail. 


Address: 


The Segnogram Pub. Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Google 


UNCLE SAM SPECIALTIES 


Uncle Sam Self-Filliag Fountains Pea. 
14k gold pen, iridium point, hard 
rubber holder cheap in price only: 
fully warranted, $1.25. 
Uncle Sam Stamp Box. 

Holds 25 postage stamps; one move- 
ment of the thumb delivers or re- 
ceives a stamp without disturbing the 
rest; can’t stick together or be de- 
stroyed, 25c. 

Uncle Sam Vest Pocket Tabiet. 

Aluminum back to write on; tear a 
leaf out anywhere without disturbing 
the rest; put new paper in yourself, 

c. 

ALL THREE POSTPAID §150. 

Agents Wanted 
UNCLE SAM NOVELTY O0, 
Dr. N. Lily Dale, N. Y. 
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HUMANITARIAN 
REVIEW 


A Monthly Liberal, 
Rationalistic and 
Ethical Culture 
Magazine. 


Single Copy, 10c.; One Year, $1: 
Three Months Trial, 25c. 


SINGLETON W. DAVIS, 
Editor znd Publisher, 


852 EAST LEE STREET 
Los Angeles. California 


Diagnosis From 


the Eye 


By H. E. Lane, M. D. 


156 Pages—70 Illustrations. Price 
$1.00. A practical course in self- 
diagnosis and self-healing. 


We will send this fine book by 
mail post paid on recelpt of price 
or—Send One Dollar for one year’s 
subscription to To-Morrow Maga- 
zine and we will send you the book 
FREE. 


—— 


Address 


To-Morrow Publishing Co. 
2238 Calumet Ave. - Chicago, Ii. 


AMERICAN SECULAR UNION AND FREE 
THOUGHT FEDERATION. 


Compiled by E. ©. Relchwald. 


This report in book form comprising 214 pag- 
cs on enamel paper. is a valuable contribu- 
tion to Free Thought literature. 

Besides giving full account of the Twenty- 
Seventh Annual Congress of American Secu- 
lur Union, and Free Thought Federation held 
in St. Louis, October 15-20, 1904, it contains a 
theses for organization by Prof. Ernst Haeckel, 
and important addresses by Judge C. B. Waite, 
John EB. Remsburg, Dr. Moncure D. Conway, 
and others, also more than one hundred half 
tone portraits of prominent Free Thought vet- 
erans. Price of Book 50c or send $1.25 and re- 
ceive book post paid and To-Morrow Magazine 
for one year, 

To-Morrow Publishing Co., 


2238 Calumet Av., Chicago, l'I. 


——— 


[Moses Harman In Prison 
A Victim of Comstockism 


Health Insurance 


Auto Magnetism. a simple, natural 


But “his soul goes maching on” in 
Lucifer, the Light-Bearer, his fort- 
nigntiy journal on social progress and 
marriage reforms. All friends of free 
discussion should subscribe. Price $1 
a year. 

~“ Administrative Process of the Pos- 
tal Department, a Letter to the Pres- 
ident,” by Thaddeus B. Waheman. 

“Our Despotic Postal Censorship,” 
by Louis F, Post, editor of the Pub- 
lic. 

These two pamphlets and three cop- 
ies of Lucifer, including copy of a 
special number devoted to a brief his- 


physical exercise, so-named because its 
general effects are analogous to those 
felt when the body is charged with 
electricity. Relieves aches and pains, 
banishes nervousness, etc., almost in- 
stantly. Essential different from any 
Health Exercise advertised. Positively 
the best. No drugs, no apparatus. no 
mental or magnetic treatment, and no 
cost whatever save for instructions. 
Based on physiological truths. Invalu- 


ble to old and young, to weakling anl 
athlete. You can master instructions 
ut one reading, and prove to yourself 
at once thelr value. If you are not 
satisfied, ten-fold, with results follow- 


ing use of the exercise, your money 
will be promptly refunded without 
question or comment! Family righ: 
to instructions, $1.00. Write for d- 
scriptive pamphlet. 


GRAPHIC PUBLISHING CO, 
Dept. A, Abbott, Texas, 


tory of the attempted supression of 
Lucifer and the imprisonment of its 
editor, will be sent for ten cents, 
Address, M. Harman, 500 Fulton st., 
Chicago. Í 


PIONEERS OF PROGRESS 
By T. A. Bland. 


We regard this book as Dr. Bland’s Master- 
plece, being the personal recollections of the 
author of 32 notable men and women person- 
ally known to him among whom are; Lincoln, 
Grant, Phillips, Garrison, Beecher, Wallace, 
Butler, Emerson, Cooper, Ingersoll, Susan B. 
Anthony, Julia Ward Howe etc. 

The book contains 254 Pages is well bound 
and will be sent post paid on receipt of $1.25 
or send $1.75 and receive, both the book and 
To-Morrow Magazine for one year. 


To-Morrow Publishing Co. 
2238 Calumet ave., Chicago, III. 
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Latest Reductions 


WATCH PRICES CUT TO UNDERSELL ALL COMPETITION 
A FEW SAMPLE PRICES OF BEST WATCHES: 

Hampden: 18 size, “Special R-Way,’” 23 jis., $26: “New 
R-Way,” 23 jis., $20; “JOHN HANCOCK,” 21 JLS., $16.50; Deu- 
ber Watch Co., 21 jls., $15. 

Elgin: “Veritas,” 23 jls., $29; “Father Time,” 21 jls., $22.50; 
“B. W. Raymond,” 19 jls., $20; “B. W. Raymond,” 17 jls., $18.50. 

Waltham: “Vanguard,” 23 jls., $29; “Crescent Street,” 21 
jis., $22.50; “Appleton, Tracy & Co., Premier,” 17 jls., $18.50; 
same, not “Premier,” $16. 


THE ABOVE GUARANTEED TO PASS R.-WAY INSPECTION. 

Sundries: “Waltham,” “P. S. Bartlett,” or Elgin “Wheeler,” 
17 jls., adjusted, nickel, $9: same, gilt, $7; same, Hampden, 
nickel, $8; same, not adjusted, $7; Elgin, Waltham or Hampden, 
nickel, 15 jis., $6; Elgin or Waltham, nickel, non catchable hair 
spring, 7 jis., $5; Hampden, 7 jls., gilt, $4.50; “Standard” or 
“Century,” 7 jls., $3. 

ALL THE ABOVE IN SILVERINE CASES, PREPAID. In 
silver, or gold filled, screw case, accompanied by manufacturer's 
and my guarantee for 20 years, $3.00, or in hunting case, $6.50 
more. In 25-year screw case, $5, or in hunting case, $8.50 more 
than in silverine case. In solid gold case, $10 to $50 more. 

THE IDEAL GENTLEMAN'S WATCH. 

Small (12) size Hampden, elegant, artistic, hand-chascd or 
“engine-turned,” gold filled hunting case, guaranteed 25 years, 
“Gen’l Stark,” 15 jls., $15; ‘“Deuber Grand,” 17 jls., adjusted, 
$17.50; “John Hancock,” 21 jls., extra fine, $29.50. In open face 
screw case, $1.00 less. Also in solid gold. 

LADIES’ GOLD WATCHES. 

Large (6) size Elgin, Waltham or Hampden, 20-year guld 
filled, latest style, artistic hand-chased, 7 jls.. $9; 15 jis., $11; 
16 jls., adj., $15. Small (0) size 7 jls., $11.00; 15 jls., $15; 16 
jls., adj., $18. “Riverside,” extra fine, $24. In 25-year case, $1 
more. In 14k solid gold case, $10 to $50 more. Latter with dia- 
monds. All in velvet box, prepaid, with guarantee. EVERY 
WATCH FRESH FROM FACTORY. 

CHAINS, 

Long Guards, latest style, soldered links, opals or other 
sets in slides, rolled plated, $1, $1.50 and $2. Best Filled Gold, 
$2.50, $3 and $4. Extra heavy, $5. Solid gold, $8, $10, $15 and 
$25. GENTS’ CHAINS, SAME VARIETY. Orders filled from 
any catalogue at same price or less. Cash refunded at option. 

DIAMONDS, PEARLS, OPALS, ETC. 
in Rings, Pins, Pendants or Other Jewelry 

I am an expert in this line and will save you 20 per cent, if 
you will order of me. Engagement and Wedding Rings a spe- 
cialty, . ts SEPA 

THE INGERSOLL SPOON. 

The most artistic Spoon ever made; Sterling, Tea, $2; 
Orange, $2.25; Sugar, $2.50. Gilt Bowls, 50 cents more. Place 
orders before December 1st. 

My Beautiful Freethought Badge: Solid Gold, $2, $2.75, 
$3, $4, $7, $15, up. i ; 

Send for price list of Jewelry, Rings, Silver and Plated 
Ware, Optical Goods and My Tract, “Theism in tbe Crucible,” 
free. Highest price paid for old gold. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN 
110 N. Kensington Avenue. LaGrange, Cook Co., II. 
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THE N. Y- METAL, CEILING CO.GREW 
iow Te = 


52 000 


A TRIP TO ROME. 
By Dr. J. B. Wilson. 


One of the most valuable contributions to 
Free Thought Literature. 

The book contains 350 pages, is well bound 
and gives a full account of Dr, Wilson’s trip 
to the “Holy City” as President and American 
Delegate to the first great International Free 
Thought Convention which met in Rome Sept. 
21, 1904. Price of “Rome Book”, $1.00 or send 
$1.50 and receive the book and To-Morrow Mag- 
azine for one year. 


To-Morrow Publishing Co. 


2238 Calumet ave., Chicago, III. 


Dr. J. B. Wilson 


$25 000 $50 000 


1890 1895 1900 1905 ~ 1906 


THE REASON WHY THE NEW YORK METAL CEILING CO. 


Can Pay 25 to 30% a Year to Its Stockholders: 


A Straight-Forward Manufacturing Proposition, Which is Highly Rated in Both 
Bradstreet’s and Dun’s, 


In as few words as possible I am goirg to tell you the main points about this 
investment and why it is being offered fo public subscription. 
The above picture tells » marvelous story or a rapidly growing industry that 


is making fortunes for its stockholders An industry that has never had a failure, 


for there has never been a failure in the Metal Ceiling business. 

For the purpose of securing more capital to build a new and larger plant, this 
company has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $250,000, and placed the 
issue in my hands to sell at public subscription, as they do not feel that it 
would be wise to draw out any of the present working capital, as the com- 
pany is growing so rapidly that they need it in the business. 

As space will not permit me to give you all the particulars as I should like 
to, I will, upon your request, mail you all the FACTS AND FIGURES of the 
proposition just as they stand upon the books of the company. 

Aside from the yearly income this investment is paying its stockholders, there 
are two things that guarantee its success and safety which you will be inter- 
ested in knowing:— 

The fire protection laws of every State are demanding the use of metal ceilings 
MORE AND MORE EVERY YEAR. This is why this company must be a success, 
but the safety lies In the fact that every dollar you invest in this company wiil 
be a first lien or mortgage on NEW YORK CITY REAL ESTATE, and more than 
$90,000 of additional assets, such as Plant, Machinery, Goods on Hand, etc. In 
other words for every dollar you invest your dollar will be protected by $1. ais 
of valuable assets back of it. 

I am going to sell a limited number of these dividend paying shares at their 

ur value, $10 each. ‘This offer is good until January 1, 1907. Stock subscribed 

for up to December 20 will draw theJanuary dividend 

If you are ready to secure an opportunity of an income for life where every dol- 
lar is protected, then here it Is. 

In sending for further particulars about this Investment address me at the 
plant, where I make my office from 10 until 2 o’clock every day, so as to re- 
-eive visitors who wish to go through the departments. 


R, S. KENNEDY, care of NEW YORK METAL CEILING CO 


Room 106, 537 West 24th St, New York, 
$ 85 
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My Modern Sanitarium 
Is A Human Repair Shop 


A Sanitarium for Men that may 
well be compared to the Round 
House for Locomotives or Garage.for 
Automobiles. 

The delicate human mechanism 
should not be tinkered with by the 
unskilled, or taken for repair or ad- 
justment, unless every facility is at 
hand for the best work. 

When the pulling power of an 
Engine is below normal, when the 
“heart throbs” of a Automobiie are 
irregular, or when the time of a 
watch can not be depended upon, 1t 
does not take a wise owner long to 
seek the assistance of an expert, a 
“Speciuist’” whose shop is perrectly 
adapted to the work. 

When you know that something in 
the vital machinery of your body, is 
out of order What do you dof 

Twelve years ago the Richardson 
Sanitarium—a human “repair shop" 
—Was established and since that 
time has successfully restored to 
health and happiness more than 12,- 
000 men who came for help. 

There are good Sanitariums and 
Hospitals in nearly all cities where 
general surgical, electrical, and 
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physical culture methods, water ^30 ij 3 
cures, diet, etc. can be secured. but <> FD, 
while these are good as far as they > ea- é 4 


go there is a growing need of Y | mamen at 
specializing the treatment of impor- 
tant parts and functions of the body 


Having discovered and perfected what is known as the “Richardson Direct 
Method” assuring such satisfactory results to my patients, I am justified in 
limiting my practice strictly to the trea ment of Pelvic Diseases and their associ- 
ate and Reflex Nervous Diseases and Weaknesses in men. 

My success in curing Varicocele alone would have justified my giving up gèn- 
eral practice, for one out every ten men have this peculiarly insidious, sip- 
RA disease, and my Records prove that I satisfy all Varicocele patients that I 
reat. 

Rupture, Varicocele, Hy ‘tocele, Prostatic and Rectal Diseases are frequently 
the cause of Neurasthenia or Nervous Breakdown, 

Do you want to be a perfect man? 

Your happiness as well as success in life depend upon your physical dnd men- 
tal perfection, and freedom from disease. 

What has been done for others I can do for you, 


I will not acccept you for treatment by mail for every man should be under 
the personal cure of his physician, I c.n, however, advise you regarding special 
hygiene and tell you how to keep your case from getting worse while you are 
arranging to come to my Sanitarium. eee 

MY BOOK 138 PAGES, 4x9 1-2 in, 

My writings on disease and how to ob ain health and strength are valuable. 
The illustrations enable you to underst.nd your own case. You have never seen 
anything like my professional work because I originate and do not copy or im- 
itate. My book is worth a dollar to me Tf it isn’t worth more to you send it back 
to me and I will send you a dollar by return mail. Positively no book sent free 
or to any man unless he writes me fully about his case and tells me just exactly 
what he desires to be cured of. I do not want a doctor talk letter from you 
I want your own way of saying it, just as you would talk to me here in my office 
I will understand your language just as I will understand your disease. Tell 
me everything you want me to know, then I will write you a professional opin- 
ion and give you common sense advice that will give you relief till you can 
come here for direct treatment, 

I have no free scheme to offer and no g¢ntleman who desires to become a patient 
of mine will object to sending $1 as an evidence of sincerity and good faith. 

If my book and the correspondence sonsultation are not satistactOry say sn 
and your dolar will be returned. I hive no time for the curious, but for the 
sincere investigator I will do everything that a profesional gentleman can do for 
his patient. 


DELMER D. RICHARDSON, M. D, 
20 East Adams St. Special Cartier 999, Chicago Ill. 
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SIX HISTROIC AMERICANS. 
By J. E. Remsburg. 


This book contains 550 pages and 
portraits of the “Six Historic Americans” which 
are, Washington, Franklin, Paine, Jefferson, 
Lincoln and Grant, Besides a valuable life 
sketches of these great figures of history. Mr. 
Remsburg shows that they were all unbeliev- 
ers—all Freethinkers. Price of Book $1.25 or 
send $2.00 and receive the book post paid and 
To-Morrow Magazine for one year, 


To-Morrow Publishing Co. 
2238 Calumet ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE > BALANCE THE ECLECTIC REVIEW 


“A MAGAZINE OF LEARNING” 
50 CENTS A YEAR, 


The Balance was a success from the 
start. It is a forty-page standard size 
unique monthly magazine presenting 
Higher Ideals, the New Psychology 
and Advanced Thought. From the 
scientific side these subjects are treat- 
«a in a manner both original and 
comprehensive. 

The following prominent writers 
pre some of the regular contributors: 

Dr. Geo. W. Carey, 

Grace M. Brown, 

Eugene Del Mar, 

Dr, Wiliam Colby Cooper, 

Eleanor Kirk, 

Lucy E. Adama, 

Dr. Alexander J. Melvor-Tyndall. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send 10 cents and we will send The 
Balance four months on trial, Do it 
now. 

THE BALANCE, 
DENVER COLO. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Devoted to 
Eclectic Medicine and Surgery 


GEORGE W. BOSKOWITZ, M., D. 
Editor 


| Assisted by the Faculty of the Eclectic 


Medical College 
Address Subscriptions and all Busi- 
ness Letters to 
GEORGE W. BOSKOWITZ, M. D. 
40 E. Forty-First St., New York City 


— 


ISSUED MONTHLY 
Price One Dollar Per Year 


Nepartment 11, 


This is Nancy 
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THE NANCY McKAY GORDON BOOKS. 


People say that these books are the very 
best on the subjects of Sex and Economics that 
are before the public. Hundreds of testimo- 
nials verify the statement: “their helpfulness 
is beyond words to express.” 


MAJESTY OF SUX: ccccesciscacenaonenn $2.00 
WOMAN REVEALED .................. $1.00 
PSYCHOLOGY OF FINANCE .......... 50 


If these three books are ordered at one time 
in same order they will be forwarded post 
paid for $3.00. 

IF MAJESTY OF SEX and WOMAN RE- 
VEALED are ordered together, they will be 
sent for $2.50 Don't hesitate. These books 
speak for themselves. Two cent stamp will 
bring to you circulars and extracts. 

Address 
Nancy McKay Gordon, 
2124 Michigan Boul'd. 
Chicago, Ills. 


The Centralizing 
School of 
Pianoforte 

Playing 


\ 3 
Gertrude Radle-Paradis, Director. 


Assistants—Miss Hanks, Miss Ro- 
gers, Mrs. Starling, Miss Ruhman, 
Miss Tyler, Miss Smith. 

The study of the Piano-forte’ made 
ideal through the scientific applica- 
tion of universal law. 

508 Fine Arts Building. 

Free Art Booklet for the asking. 


I Oan sell 
Your Real Estate or Business 

No Matter Where Located. 
Properties and Business of all kinds 
sold quickly for cash in all parts of 
tbe United States. Don’t wait. Write 
to-day describing what you have to 
sell and give cash price on same. 

IF YOU WANT TO BUY 
any kind of Business or Real Estate 
anywhere at any price, write me your 
requirement, I can save you time and 
money. 


DAVID P. TAFF, 
The LAND MAN 


415 Kansas Avenue 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


$1 a year 


An Educational Journal for every- 
body. 

Treats the vital problems of human 
culture, rational medicine, and scien- 
tific character study. 

Sample copy free. 


The Eclectic Medical 
Cincinnati, Ohio, says: 

“One of the most earnest, honest, 
uplifting, soul-inspiring publications 
that comes to our exchange table is 
ihe Character Builder, published 
monthly by the Human Culture Co., 
John T. Miller, D. 8c., editor, 2214 
Walnut ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
You can not read a number of ft with- 
out making new resolves. Its teach- 
ing thru and thru is for right and jus- 
tice, unselfishness and education. The 
Character Builder is one of the bright. 
est and cleanest and purest magazines 
with which we are familiar. Your 
hoys and girls need it.” 
Address: The Character Builder, Salt 
Lake, Utah. 
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“GOLD” — Free! 


Potatoes won't grow unless you 
plant them! Neither will your DOL- 
LARS! If you have a little money or 
can save $5 or $10 per month, you can 
make it bring you a splendid income— 
a PERMANENT INCOME! You can't 
reason it out now—don't try, but send 
postal at once for sample copy of the 
new Monthly, “GOLD” which will tefl 
ycu all about it.. You'll miss it if you 
dont! 

Its the one with the investigating 
turn of mind—the one with Nerve 
and Courage—who makes the money 
now-a-days! Take my advice and get 
“GOLD” at once. It will be a “lucky 
strike” for you. If you want your dol- 
lars to increase rapidly—if you can 
appreciate a Good and Growing In. 
ceme, keep in touch with me. 

Fortunes don't loiter, waiting for 
the indolent. This is a passing oppor- 
tunity, its yours NOW! A cent invest- 
ed in a postal may prove the most 
profitable investment you ever made! 
Try it. Mention ‘“To-Morrow.” 


EDWARD H. COWLES, Ps. D. 
Box 861, Seattle, Wash. 


PAIN &keritven” 
Free 


A wonderful remed” that cures pain 
in any part of the bodv without tak- 
Ing one duo of medicine. Pala Balm 
is modern, scientific re `edy for exter- 
nal use, which instantly cures pain in 
any form such as Rheumatism, Neural- 
gin, Lumbago, Rackache, Headache 
Earachth, Toothache Hay Fever. Axth- 
ma, and any and all superficial pain. 
universally endorsed as the -most won- 
derful and beneficial medical discovery 
of modern times. We want you ta trv 
Its soothing, penetrating. curative pow- 
ers. Its work is marvelous Write to- 
day and ask for a Free trial of Pain 
Balm and it will be sent at once, post- 
pald. Address: 

Physicians & Chemists Association, 

79 T. M. Nasaan Street, New York. 


The VANGUARD 


A Leading Exponent of 


Constructive Socialism and Rational 
Religion 


No matter what other periodical yon 
take you still need “The Vanguard.” 
& Cents a Year. 
SPIECIAL OFFER. To readers of this 
advertisement we will send “THE 
VANGUARD" one year for only 25 
cents. to subschibers in Milwaukee 
where we have to pny extra postage. 

35 cents. Order at once. 
THE VANGUARD, 
sree Sixth Street. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Obesity: Cured With Food 


No deprivation of 1y 

I have discovered that certain combinations of food will P A cer- 
tain chemical effectr that will consume surplus fat ana prevent its further 
accumulations without deprivation or excessive hunger, at the same time 
increasing strength, vitality and endurance. 

This method of reducing fat is absolutely scientific; it is the natural 
way. It is one of Nature's infallible laws, not an untried theory. it can no 
more fail than the law of gravitationcan fall. 

Those interested are invited to write me a perseral letter or pay me a 
yersonal ca l; no charge for consultation. 

My new booklet “Obesity, Its Causes and Natural Cure,” sent free; write 
for it. 

Send names of friends who need this 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN, 7 East 41st st, New York. 


. LOVES COMING OF AGE (Cloth) 


Free o 


or 


T THE CHANGING ORDER (Cloth) 
O By Oscar L. Triggs 


Just send ONE DOLLAR for To- 


Morrow one year and we send you 
Yo either of the above free. 
ul TO-MORROW PUBLISHING CO. 
‘ 2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Waverly Magazine 
Established in 1850, by Moses A, Dow. 

The Waverly claims the proud distinction of being the oldes: and best 
known story magazine published in America! Time was when The Waver- 
ly was in every home and read by young and old alike. You remember 
those stories, and such stories they were—so intensely interesting, 80 ex- 
citing. Well, The Waverly is just the same to-day—the same size, the 
same shape, the same captivating stories, only better and more modern; but 
all stories just the same—pure, wholesome, entertaining stories of love, ro- 
- mance, and adventure, and all complete in each number. 

A PAGE OF POETRY. 

Then, too, there has been added a poetry page—poems of the long ago, 
poetic gems and sonnets perhaps almost forgotten, but which you want to 
read again, 

THE STORY TELLER. 

The story teller page is another new feature; real short crispy little 

stories of every-day life—but how entertaining. 
WOMAN'S WORLD. 

The “Woman's World” department not the humdrum sort, but facts 
and fancies worth knowing, helpful hints that really help, things worth 
dcing and how to do them! 

YOU LIKED THE WAVERLY YEARS AGO; 
YOU'LL LIKE IT BETTER NOW! 

Do you know that there is no other magazine just like The Waverley, 
and that it is only $1.00 a year? 

SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER, 

On receipt of $1.00 we will send you the WWaverly each month from 
now on, until January 1908. 

Address THE WAVERLY PUBL ISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Extra Special! 


The Philistine Magazine one year Little Journeys one year—1907 One De 
Luxe Roycroft Book Two Dollars for All! If Subscription is sent to us soon. 


Send us your subscription within two weeks after you receive this of- 
fer, and we will present you, Gratis, a leather-bound, silk-lined, De Luxe 
Roycroft book. 


Take your choice, one of these beautiful books with every subscription 
for the Philistine Magazine and Little Journeys. 


The Man of Sorrows ........ a cca issue} Glee temyt et Timed Dez: ... Elbert Hubbard 
Rip Van Winkle.. ...... 0... cece ee eee e sce eeeeeenes Washington Irving 
Thomas Jefferson .......... ccc cece e ccc c eee nec n ences Lentz and Hubbard 
The Rubalyat: :c.5-e.ccsdae nea se Sete cine! Serie teers Omar Khayyam 
Respectability ........0... cece cee eee cece ccc aAA ..... Elbert Hubbara 
A. Dög of Flanders arr eileen ean tases aia Vic Shave ecg SS asp ace woe eure da een Ouida 
The Law of Love ........ 0... cece eee ce cece eee William Marion Reedy 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol ........ 0,0... cece eee eae Oscar Wilde 
N@tUTO orrori canal al ede eel ed ae Reto Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Self-Rel’ance 2.0... fcc. c cece eee a E eee Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Love, Life and Work ........... rate toon. to, oe healt se vets et Elbert Hubbard 
Justinian & Theodora .......... 0.00. cece eee ee Elbert & Alice Hubbard 
Crimes Against Criminals ........... 0... cece eens Robert G. Ingersol! 


Elbert Hubbard's Little Journeys for series of Nineteen Hundred Seven 
will be to the Homes of Great Reformers, Subjects as follows, with frontis- 
piece portrait: 


John Wesley John Bright 
Henry George Bradlaugh 
Garibaldi Wycliff ~ 
Richard Cobden Oliver Cromwell 
Thomas Paine . Ann Hutchinson 
John Knox _ J. J. Rousseau 
The Philistine, East Aurora, N. Y. ! 


Enclosed find Two Dollars, and I request you to send me The Philis 
tine magazine for one year, and Little Journeys for 1907, also the gratis 
De Luxe Roycroft Book, all as per your special offer, 


Datei settee wee  . Sites wane a e a a E leachate, 


Remit by draft or Post Office order—it is unsafe to send currency br 
mail unless letter is registered. 


The Lover’s World 


A Wheel of Life 


By Alick B. SToCKHAM, M. D. 


Supplies the hunger-cry of humanity upon vital subjects. All of ite teach. 
ings are based upon experience and philosophy For the fir-t time definite 
instructions are put in print for the training. mastery and transmutation 
of creative pnoy; tbe use and appropriation of passion. The key to 
bealth,powerand longevity. 500 pages. bound in silk cloth. Prepaid $2.25. 


By the same Author 
T K ] A BOOK FOR 
ONOIORY every woman. 
ILLUSTRATED. OVER 500 000 SOLD. 
Indispensable to the expectant mother. Shows the way to painless par. 
turition. Full and plain directions for care before, during and after the 
baby’s coming CHANGE oF Lrr¥ is handled in a plain, common-sense 


style LIMITATION OF OFFSPRING AND CONTROL OF &EX are discnased 
ably and delicately. Euglish, German or Swedish. 400 pp. Prepaid, Cloth, $2.25; Leather, $2.75. 


Kar ezza ETHICS OF Bent Voniltetons for Ofrpring—Individnal Growth 
A Closer union in pure Hves— Intelligent control of pro- 
MARRIAGE. pagation—Extra quart cloth, Prepaid $1.00. 


Harry Glaze’s Book 
How to Live Forever 432 SRActce. 


How to perpetuate life in physical embodiment. Old age is a diseaas that may he prevented and cared. 
Elegantly bound in cloth and goaid over 200 pp. Price, Prepaid, $1.25. 
CATALOGUE FREE 


STOCKHAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Suite77 #70 Dearborn Street Chicago 


READ 


Kiernal Progress 


A Monthly Magazine for men and women who wish to become much 
and achieve much. Deals with all the great and living subjects of to- 
day. Clean, lofty, Scientific, Thorough, practical. Has just begun the pub- 
lication of a remarkable series of articles on How to Combine the Brain, 
the Mind and the Soul in the Development of any Faculty, talent or pow- 
er latent in man. This series contains a number of new discoveries, so ex- 
tremely valuable, that no one can afford to be without them. If you wish 
to double and treble your ability; if you wish to make your life a great 
and real success; If you wish to reach the highest pinnacle of attainment 
and achievement, this is the knowledge that you want. We promise 
much, but after you have read a copy of Eternal Progress, you will know 
that we are speaking the truth, you will favor yoursef by subscribing to- 
day. $1.00 a year, or, 5 months trial for 25 cents (in silver). Address, 


C.D, LARSON, 796 E. McMillan St, CINCINNATI, O. 
sOORIC 
e 


he Truth Seeker Compan 


62 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


Publishers of Freethought books; and of THE TRUTH SEEKER, tb 
largest and best Freethought weekly in the world. $3.00 per year, 25 cents 
a month. Sample copies free. 


A few of our numerous publications are: 


The Age of Reason, by Thomas Paine, Cloth, with steel plate portralt, 
25 cents paper, no portrait, 15 cents. Edition de Luxe $2.00. 


The Bible. A new book about the Bible, by John E. Rensburg. Large 
12mo. 500 pages, cloth $1.25. 


Martyrdom of Man, by Winwood Reade An interesting synopsis of unl- 
versal history. Cloth, $1.00. 

Old and New Testament Stories Comically Illustrated. 400 pages—20- 
full page pictures to each volume. The stories humorously told and hard 
facts given concerning the Old and New Testament. A page of text to 
each picture. In boards, illurninated covers, £1.00, cloth, $1.50, per volume. 
The two combined in one volume boards. $2.00, cloth, $2.50, 


Self Contradictions of the Bible. 144 propositions embodying the mos’ 
palpable and striking self-contradictions of the Bible, with a summary com- 
alied by W. H. Burr. Paper, 15 cents. “os - 

The Christ Myth. By Elizabeth E. Evans This work demonstrates that 
the Christian Christ is a composite of earlier messiahs, and is not a historical 
personage. Paper, 25 cents. 


Send for a Catalogue and Circulars. 


Take Advantage 
of This Special 
Introductory — 
Oer a 


The Arena Magazine 


as a trial «ubsoription. Thie great review of original opinion is again edited by B. O. Flower, and 
since it haa been greatly enlarged and improved it is now everywhere recognized ar having surpassed 
its old self. The Oakland, (Cal.) Enquirer, says: à 

“No one who desires to keep abreast of the best thought of the day in politica, economics and every 
other department of human prugress can afford to be without THE ARENA.” 

In additon to the regular contributions on the public questions of the day, THE ARENA also 
contains Short Stories, Editorial Comments, The Mirror of the Present, Book studies and Reviews 
of New Books, as well as numerous fiuely-execated illustrations, 


25 Cents a copy. $2.50 a Year. 


Enter Your Subscription Albert Brandt, Publisher 
AT ONCE 541 Building, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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SPINAL IRRITATION 


Ap elegantly, iliustrated booklet 

explaining the cause and cure of di- 

3ease that produces the following 
SYMPTOMS: 

HBADACHE or pains in head, 
especially in Back part and Base of 
Brain; Nervous Headaches; sensations 
like a pulling or stretching of 

CORDS in the NECK; trouble with 
the 

EYES connected with pain or ach- 
Ing ın back part of head or neck or 
upper part of shoulders; aches or 
Pains in the eyes or back of them; 
specks or spots before the eyes or 
olurred vision; a frequent desire to 

SIGH or YAWN or take a deep, 
full, breath; 

PALPITATION and irregularity of 
heart; pains, oppression, difficult 
wureathing, or very peculiar and dis- 
agreeable feelings in the region of 
the 

HEART, LUNGS STOMACH, or 
other parts of the body that doctors 
often call Neuralgia, Rheumatism, In- 
digestion, Heart trouble and various 
other names, but fail to cure; aches 
and ains in region of 

KIDNEYS; BACK-ACHE; 
sensations of oppresslun or constric- 
tion like a 
BELT AROUND THE BODY, or part 
way around; 

PARTIAL PARALYSIS of arms, 
shoulders, hands, lower limbs or feet, 
causing pains in these members, or a 

NUMB feeling or sensation of cold- 
ness, heavines, or a tingling or feel- 
ings resembling the 

PRICKING of PINS or needles or 
as if the parts were asleep; 

SORE, TENDER or BURNING points 
along the spine or in limbs or feet; 
pains in face, arms, back, lower limbs 
or feet resembling those of 

NEURALGIA or SCATIA RHEU- 
MATISM; 

CHILLS up and DOWN BACK; 

CREEPING sensations, coldness and 
numbness; pain 

BETWEEN SHOULDERS. 

CREEPING AND GRINDING PAINS. 

If you have the above-named symp- 
toms or any of them, you probably 
have SPINAL IRRITATION. A very 
serious disorder that but few physi- 
clans can cure, Yet it is very ensily 
cured by proper treatment. For 10 
cents we will send you an elegantly 
illustrated booklet that explains how. 
It also explains the disease and what 
causes it. 


OHIO STATE PUB. CO., 8 Plymouth St., Cleveland 


= 


Higher Science Magazine 


Teaches the true motions of matter. 


Is free, fearless, and uses reason in- 
. stead of Superstition. 


Send for a sample copy, $1.00 per 
year. 


Cor. Amabell & Dayton Ave. 
__ Los Angeles, Cal. 
Google 
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One Moment, Please 


Why be unsightly with Pimples, 
Binckhends, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, 
Wrinkles and Moth Blotches when all 
Face Blemishes can be permanently 
cured by my New Skin Restoration Pru 
cess? Can be used in your own home. 
“Let me tell you how. I also correct 
all facial deformities, such as Humped 
Hooked, Crooked, Fiat. Dish or Pug 
None, Out-stading or Mis-shapen Ears, 
Hollow Cheeks or Puffy, Baggy Ey lids. 


Write tor my free booklet, "THE FACE 
and SCALP.” If impossible to call. 
write. It will be a pleasure to explain 
my methods to you. No charge for con- 
sultation. 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING MY 
BOOK 


H. J. SAUNDERS, M. D. 


Originator of “New Skin Restoration 
Cens.” 


148 State Street Chicago, Opposite Car- 
son Pirie Scott's Hours: 7-6. Tues. 
and Fri. till 8. Tel. 338 Cent. 


I WILL HELP YOU «~mm 


MAREE MON EY 
(The same as | dave have helped evvr 6,000 othero) 

No matter where you 
are located or what your 
former occupation, if 
you are honest and am- 
bitious, I will teach you 
the Real Estate, Insur- 
ance and General Brok- 
erage Business thor- 
oughly by mail, appoint 
you Special Representa- 
tive of my Company 
(the largest in Ameri- 
~a), and assist you to 
become a prosperous 
and successful business 
man with an income of 
$3,000 to $6,000 annually. 
Unusual opportunity for men with- 
out capital to become independent 
for life. Valuable Book and full 
particulars FREE. Write itoday. 
Address either office. 

EDWIN R, MARDEN, President 

Nat’l Co-Operative Realty Co. 
204 Athenacum Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. or 

42 Maryland Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Why I Wish To Te 


YOUR FORTUNE F 


A young lady in Nebraska once 
asking me to reveal her fortune 


trology. Among other questions, 


me to tell the color of her eyes and what 


color her barn was painted. 

I mention this to show the 
ideas which many people hold 
Astrology. 

It was to show what my 
system of Astrology really 
means, and to prove my 
power to aid and assist hu- 
manity, that I began. many 
years ago the sending of 
Trial Horoscopes to all per- 
sons interested enough in 
their future tO send me a 
two cent stamp. 

Dear Reader, I wish also 
the privilege of convincing 
you of my ability to look 
into your future, to guide 
your steps in the right path. 
to lead you (as I have led 
many, many others) to suc- 
cess in busines, love, in the 
attainment of any praise- 
worthy object. 

Life is not all luck, 
many would have you _ be- 
lieve. Those who crowd to 
the front, are those who un- 
derstand themselves and 
their possibilities thoroughly 
No guess work, no waiting 
to see what may turn up, 

When a prominent New 
York financier has been 
known to dally consult an 
Astrologer before entering 
upon speculation, is it not 
high time for you to learn 
your forunate periods, time 
for you to look into this 
science and see what fate 
has in store for you? 

Did you ever hear 
divorce where two 
were married in 
with their Astrological 
cations? 

- Did you ever stop to think 
that some of your rivals, who 
are perhaps outstripping you 
in the race for money, love, or 
fame, are pushing forward in 
the clear light of Astrologica) 
knowledge. whilst you are 
groping blindlv in the dark? 

Why not turn to me for ad- 
vice and be yourself the suc- 
cessful leader? 


as 


of a 
people 
harmony 
indi- 


wrote I have 


by AS- grateful patrons, letters 
She asked sucredly confidential, letters 
financial advancement, of S 

and marriage; also many 
mistaken gretting that my advice had 
regarding ed years ago. [ 


Your entire statement of 
past and present is absolu- 
tely true, lucky days, jour- 
neys, that treacherous fri- 
end all correctly named. 
Winthron. Cal. Thomas M. 


Jennings. 
It is wonderful how you 
can describe everything 


and answer my questions 
without the s..@htest error 
Lake City, Colo. Mrs Mary 
A. Hougaard, 

Am well pleased with the 
reading, and am only sorry 
I did not have it years ago 
for I know I would have 
been spared much trouble 


Fairport, N. Y, Mary A, 
Miller. 
The totally unexpected 


discovery that you forecast 
has since developed, and It 


will startle the medical 
world. 
Weatherford, Tex. B. © 
Yates, 

You described my life as 
if you had always know1 
me, my friends are all go- 
ing to write you. 

Boston, Mass. Mrs, BE, W 
Iverson, 


Rend these testimonials. 
published with full permis- 
son and doubt no longer 


drawers filled wii 


Pleased patrons 
friends to me. have ssk 
advice for thelr childres 
chi'dren’s childrén 

My success has bro 
imitators, probob’y some 
them are advertising tk 
very paper. SoOrre hare 
to conv my work, maa 
them have boldte cont 
hooks and circulars R 
ber. T was the frst to 
free Horascones for the f 
ins, T alone enarcrte 
carrectnese of mr for% 

Mv system ort As 
ein anien hinti oll 
interest to every hnm: 
ine: will name vont f^ 
Anva and vears wil! tel! 
af the likelfhand of b 
wl) shave von wha ta = 
This trial reading _ which 
afer von free will oral 
vou by its correctness 

My system of Astrolosr| 
different from that of # 
Astrologer living èr 
To the Astrology of b5 
days I have added tè: 
sults of mv own sté™@y 
observation, until I am 
to foretell events which 
solutely come to pass. 

Patrons write me after! 
lapse of years, anno 
the fulfillment of every 
diction. 

You will be so conria 
by what I tell you, byi 
wonderful powers 
your future like an @ 
book, that you will write! 
when in doubt or in eo 
when you want advice 5 
speculation, Dbu.iness, 
riage, travel and the f 
you will also be glad t 
your friends to me, and is 
way repay me for the œ" 
the Free Horoscope wbs 
will send you. 


Write me to-day lest you 


SEND ME TO-DAY YOUR FULL NAME, DATE OF BIRTH, SEX AND IF 
MARRIED OR SINGLE WITH A 2c. STAMP FOR RETURN POSTAGE 


AND THIS HOROSCOPE WILL BE MAILED YOU AT ONCE 


Prof. Edison, 136 E Street, 
viatizeay Google 
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NEW 


FREE 


Birmingham, N. 


(ORK PUBLIC PARER) 


`] 
THE 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFER TO 
| AILING 


=zalth Guaranteed—We take the Risk 


ront vi f our Main Building for the 
"Accommodation of Patiente. 


E want the victims of various so-called incurable diseases to 
know that there is yet hope. 
sense methods, without drugs, knife or other unpleasant and 

dangerous treatment, nearly every so-called incurable disease, and 
what is better still, we take the risk. : 

We conduct a health home, making use of ajl the various means 
that Nature has so amply 
are reasonable and our efforts are wondertully succcesful. 
the scientific men of medicine and expensive experts fail, we take 
the sufferers, and by our simple methods, bring about a cure. 
use diet, exercise, deep breathing, air baths, sun baths and every 
natural, available means for building increased vital power. 

If you doubt our ability to effect a cure, let us krow what you 
consider a cure worth to you. 
you can deposit the amount in a responsible bank, to be paid to us 
when a cure has been effected. 
ment until you are fully satisfied that you have recovered or have 
improved enough to know that recovery is easily within your reach. 

as there ever an offer more fair than this? 

that we would soon be bankrupt if we were not able to c: 
our promises. READ THE ADVERTISEMENT BELOW OF OUR SCROOL. 


We cure by natural, common- 


Cur ratcs 
When 


rovided for curing disease 


We 


If your offer is satisfactory to us, 
We pay for your board and treat- 


ou can fully realize 
out 


TREATMENT DEPARTMENT, BERNARR MACFADDEN INSTITUTE 
PHYSICAL CULTURE CITY, SPOTSWOOD P. 0., N. J. 


rnarr Macfadden Institute ana School 
ot Physical Culture 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


‘ABLISHED FOR THE PURPOSE OF TRAINING MEN AND WOMEN TO BECOME HEALTH DIRECTORS 
AND TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 


E MOST THOROUGH PHYSICAL CULTURE TRAINING OFFERED BY ANY INSTITUTION IN THE WORLD 


he Institute, besides giving a thorough training in all 
s of Orthopedic and general Gymnastica! work, such 
ight and heavy calisthenics, marching, wrestling, ring 
k, basket ball, movements of grace, relaxing exercises, 
ing. field athletics, fencing, rowing, horse and buck 
‘k, Indian Club swinging, horizontal and parallel bars, 
ividual feats, games, etc., also requires of its graduates 
ractical knowledge of anatom “Physiology, Hygiene, 
st Aid, Histology, Dietetics, ynecology and Obste- 
3, Pathology, Natural Therapeutics, Massage, Ortho- 
lics, Anthropometry and the History of Physical 
ucation. 
sernarr Macfadden Institute is in session all the year. 
ar periods for entrance for those who wish to take our 
wse. January, April, July, October. Special students 
t enter at any time. 
While we advertise the course as being one year in 
gth, it is really the two years’ course of any other 
ool. Other schools give six or seven months’ instruc- 
n, then a vacation, of perhaps, five or six months 
‘are the second session commences. You are probably 
le to see the advantage and advisability of continuing 
> course through to a finish without prolonged inter- 
ssions. re is not the chance to forget what you 
ve been learning. Our course should appeal to you. 
If you want to become a man or woman of superb 
ysical and mental development you had better investi- 
te a course of instruction in Bernarr Macfadden Insti- 
te It will cost you nothing to find out about it. 
If you are weak and ailing and go about your business 
are dead alive, you had better listen to good 
vice. You had better lose six months or a year now 
m your active business career than risk the possibility 
having to lose several years later on. Why not spend 
short period at Physical Culture City, a place famous 
rits almost miraculous cures ? i 
Bernare Macfadden Institute is the only school which 
you exactly what you want to know and what 
rery Man, woman and child ought to know. Come and 
t us teach you what real health is like. If you could 
æ our four classes of young men and women who are 
ithusiastically preparing to take up Physical Culture 
s a life work, you would be convinced that Bernarr 
lacfadden’s methods of instruction are along the proper 
nes to get the desired re B 


Associations and private institutions are sending to us 
for physical instructors and health directors. Does that 
not speak well of our curriculum and the way the Insti- 
tute is conducted ? 

The Institute is located on the banks of Lake Margucr- 
ite, where there is opportumty for rowing, swimming, 
fishing and other water sports. Natural torest trees 
surround the Institute on all sides. Each student wl! 
be able to obtain real fresh air and sunshine and every- 
thing else which these natural surroundings can offer 

The attendance is rapidly increasing and out of the 
hundreds of applicants for enrollment. we are choosing 
those whose qualifications swt us best, and whose 
enthusiasm for physica) culture is genuine. It 15 not 
always men or women with superior educational quahfi 
cations that are chosen—-other things are taken into con- 
sideration, such as determination, natural adaptation 
and general characteristics of applicants, making it quite 
possible often to place upon the eligible list those whose 
educational advantages have been considerably limited. 

One of the greatest and most constantly sought-for 
things in the world is health, beauty and perfect sym- 
metry of body. “Health is wealth” Would you not 
\ike to make a careful preparation for a happy and 
remunerative life work? If so, why not learn how to 
teach others the great truths pertaining to :ight living 
and right thinking? Why not take a course with 
Bernarr Macfadden Institute and learn to do for yourself 
and your own body what you believe should be done for 
others. You could complete your course in one year 
Economize and e a course with Bernarr Macfadden 
Institute. Learn how to cure the sick and diseased by 
natural methods, without the use of poisonous drugs. 

Bernarr Macfadden, the foremost exponent of physica 
culture at the present time. has aided thousands in the 
accomplishment of their supreme desire—that of getting 


the greatest good out of life by developing and making ' 


beautiful, pure and wholesome the wonderful and most 
nelicately organized machine in the world—the human 


v. 

It 1s impossible to tell you a)l about Bernarr Macfadden 
Institute in an advertisement of this size. Write for our 
beautiful illustrated sixty-four page catalogue and more 


detailed information, to the Manager of Bernarr Macfad- ' 


den Institute, Physical Culture City, Spotswood, P © 
New Jersey. 


Universities, Colle es ou G A and Y. W CLA. 
tERNARR MAGF ABUEN INSTITUTE, PHYSICAL CULTURE ciTY:\spoTswooD: 


Vitalit 
A 2300 page cloth bound book on Hygiene, Physical Develo 
ment, Brenthing, Internal Exercise, Diet, Nerve Force, Hy- 


dropathy, and the Vital Functions by tne world’s greate 
authorities. 


Authors:—Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D.; R. T. Trall. M. D.: Felix L 
Oswald, M.D.; M. L. Holbrook M. D.; M. J. Rodermur 
M. D.; Paul von Boeckman, R. 8.; and Susanne W. Doéi 
M. D. éj eae a 
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CONTENTS 


PHYSIOLOGICAL TRAINING, 
The true science of building muscle. Why - lung cults: 

should precede muscle culture. T'he kind of exercise that ben: 

fits. llow to secure harmonious development of the entire bo: 

nd perfect bodily functions. A complete system of exercis 

without apparatus. Profusely {llustrated, 

GENERAL HYGIENE. 

Why hygiene is better than medicine. The relation of t? 
air, sunshine and water to the body, and their great impor 
ance. The fallacy of the drug method of treating disease. W 
natural methods must be the best with overwhelming proof 
their superiority. Nature the only true physician. 

DIET. 

Food scientifically combined. How it benefits the body. 
best foods for generating mus:ular, brain and nerve force. T| 
proper foods for different temperaments. The economy of | 
healthful diet, Incorrect dietary habits exposed. What to +» 
When to eat. How to eat. Th?kind of body you have dep” 
apon the kind of food you eat. 

NERVE EXHAUSTION, 

Why people break down. ‘The cause of the nervous col 
explained. How to conserve nerve force. Why weak peop):. 
plentiful. Effects of worry and overwork. The brain and } 
nervous systems fully explained. Invaluable Information for 
that suffer from impaired nervons powers. In the form of ~ 
tional advice and instructions how to restore it. 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

The importance of a correct knowledge of this subject. F^" 
vitality may be weakened and lost by ignorance of self. T° 
natural functions described and explained. Their proper emph 
ment a blessing to humanity: their abuse the greatest so 
of misery. A history of the marriage relations and mar“: 
customs, A definition of true love. What constitutes a pert 
marriage. Things that every adult should know. 
RECREATION. 

A natural instinct in man. The necessity of relaxation. V> 
uable lessons to be learned from the animal Kingdom. Recre>- 
rion as important as work. 

THE CARE OF THE INTERNAL ORGANS. 

How derangements of the stomach and intestines cect 
Intestinal functions explained. Why the majority of diseases r~ 
sult from internal derangement. The functions of the skin. H^ 
to cure indigestion and constipation. The Immense importan“ 
3f water to the phvsical system. Wow perfect internal func*'r 
may be restored and preserved Things to avoid. Valuable hit’ 
to people of sedentary habits. Hydropathic treatments and hor 
to give them. The key to health. Wy ero y 


SPECIAL OFFER 
=M 


This book is published solely for the subscrintion depart 
ment of Health. a 96-page monthly magazine devated to th= 
subject of hvgiene. phvsical development, mental force. ete 
ete. Subserption nrice, $3.00 per vear. 

OFFER No. I—“Vitality” will be sent free upon receipt of $2.09 
for two early subscriptions to Health. 

OFFER No, II—"Vitality” postpaid. and a year's subscrip- 

tion to Health, sent to one address, for $1.50 
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Address. 


Y Health Publishing Co. 


321 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK C 


M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 
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HAND MADE FURNITUR 


We make. to order 
Chairs, Tables, æ 
Desks, Book-shelves, 
Screens, Stools, Foot- 
rests, Side-boards, 
Box-couches, Spring- 
couches etc. a æ æ 


Spencer - Whitman Center, 
ALPHONSE GAUTIER, Shop Supt. 
2238 CALUMET AVE. 2 2 CHICAGO 


“A Text-Book of Constructive Liberalism.” 


The Doom of Dogma 


By HENRY FRANK. 


All the doctrines of religion are traced in this work 
to their naturalistic and mythol wical origin, and clothed 
with new interpretation in the light of Modern Thought. 


THE LONDON ATHANAEUM. ‘An interesting work, Presenting a religion like Walt Whit- 
man's, of a God whom man discovers as he dissovers himself,’ 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, ‘'This book received a wide welcome and is greatly enjoyed. It 
is an epoch-marking work and should be in every student's library. The author is always ardent, 
sincere, entertaining.’ 


THE LONDON LITERARY WORLD. ‘‘This is n handseme book and is meant to strike a mortal 
blow at Dogma. Contains not a fow eloquent passages .'' 


“THE NeW YORK CRITIC, ‘tMr Frank proposes to destroy theological dogma and substitntes 
aralionalfoundation for religious belief. He says many wise things. 


THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR. ‘Mr. Frank isa fascinating writer. He handles Isnznage like 
a master. Heisa thinker and fearlessly utters the truth. 


TO-MORROW. "The Doom of Dogma is an illuminating and schoslarly work. 


The book has been favorably, sometimes enthusiastically, reviewed by most of the 
leading literary journais of the world, It has been bitterly attacked by the orthodox. 
400 pages, ‘handsomely produced by the Putnam’s. Price $1.50, Post: wwe 15c, 


THE INDEPENDENT LITERATURE ASSOCIATION 
122 West Forty-Fourth St. [D] New York City, N. Y. 
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BUILT To BAKE 


Will You Let Us Place a TOLMAN Range in Your Home on 


ONE YEAR | 


E want to prove to you, at our risk, in your own home, withe 
any obligation on your part whatever, that Tolman Ranges 
absolute range perjection and that one in your home will cut 
Juel bill and housework in half. Let us explain to you how we 
direct to you from our factory at 


Actual Wholesale Prices 


and thus save you $15 to $40 profits of middlemen and dealers. We giv 
with every range a TEN YEAR GUARANTEE, which is as broad an 
binding as we can make it. WE CLAIM THAT TOLMAN RANGES ARE’ 


ONLY RANGES WHICH POSSESS ALL THESE FIVE POINTS OF MERITORIOUS PE | 
FECTION 


isn’t This What You Want When You Buy a Stove or a Range? 


l. The range that will bake, heat and endure. 4, The range that has an OLD ESTABLISHED. È 
2, The range that is REALLY economical, PUTABLE manufacturer behind it. 


3, The range Which turns the gases and smoke i LAST LONGES' 
into BAKING HEAT, S. SSE TEN ee bes 


The riveting, the mornting. the finishing are all done BY HAND, by skilled workmen, up 
personal direction of our PRESIDENT. We pvarantee that there is not a bet r range made 
few AS GOOD., 

Is it nof worth a minute's time and a postal card to send fer our catslog, which telle al) 
libera] pecial offer’ Gur coiwlepy slows ever 100 diferent styles atd tizer of V ocd Cook 
ing Steves, Steel Ranges, ete. Wo are making mavy other liberal offers for the summer 
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E 
you interested? If >o 
weuufaciring and saig VUDSON A. TOLMAN CO. "'Curcacetine. 


. 


~~ 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE CATALOG “G” 5 
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